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For  the  Port  Polio. 
NOTES  ON  MEXICO  * 

This  work  is  understood  to  have  been  writtei 
of  Charleston,  one  of  the  Representatives  in  Coi 
Carolina.  He  visited  Mexico  in  the  month  of  A 
remained  in  that  country  till  November,  in  the 
discharge  of  certain  official  duties  which  had  bee 
bv  our  Government  He  landed  at  Vera  Crua 
thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  which  place  I 
bj  the  way  of  Tampico.  The  information  which 
tne  views  which  he  presents,  are,  as  might  natu 
from  the  high  character  which  the  author  has 
councils  of  the  nation,  at  once  interesting  and  v; 

There  are  various  considerations  which  direct  our  eyes  towards 
Mexico  at  present,  and  excite  our  curiosity  concerning  her  cha- 
racter and  prospects.  The  jealous  seclusion  in  which  this  country, 
in  common  with  her  other  American  colonies,  was  kept  by  Spam 
during  many  centuries;  its  proximity  to  the  United  States,  of 
which  it  forms  a  boundary;  a  population  of  nearly  seven  millions; 
a  territory  capable  of  maintaining  many  times  that  number;  in 
most  distncte,  a  fine  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil;  rich  and  various 
productions;  sea-ports  of  easy  access;  the  possession  of  inexhaus- 
tible mines  of  precious  metals;  are  circumstances  which  powerful- 
ly arre^  our  attention,  when  we  behold  a  people  so  bountifully 

*  Notes  on  Mexico,  made  in  the  autnmn  of  1822,  accompanied  by  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  revolution,  and  translations  of  official  repdrts  on 
the  present  state  of  that  country,  with  a  map,  by  a  citizen  of  the  ynited 
States,  rhiladelphia,  Carey  and  JLea.  18)24 
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gifted  assume  a  station  as  an  independent  power,  and  shape  thmr 
political  institutions  in  close  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  political  relations  between  our  country  and  Mexico 
must  necessarily  be  intimate;  and  our  interest,  as  well  as  our 
sympathy,  dictate  the  hope,  that  the  latter  may  speedily  surmount 
the  evils  of  her  colonial  state  and  the  disasters  attendins  a  suc- 
cession of  civil  wars  and  revolutions.  When  this  period  snail  ar- 
rive, and  the  full  benefits  of  its  republican  system  be  experienced* 
its  prosperity  will  rapidly  advance  and  extend  a  genial  influence 
to  its  surrounding  neighbours. 

Mr.  Poinsett's  "  Notes"  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  aspect  of  tne  towns  and  cities,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people.  The  historical  sketch  and  documents  remove  many 
obscunties  in  relation  to  the  recent  revolution.  The  causes  of  the 
insurrection  of  Iturbide,  which  have  not  been  distinctly  under- 
stood, are  here  explained;  and  are  found  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  ' 
remarkable  events  in  history.  In  the  iKiinter  of  1822,  when  Itur- 
bide's  movement  commenced,  the  power  of  the  patriot  chiefs  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  Hidalgo^  Morelos,  Mina,  and  others,  had  suc- 
cessively perished  in  attempts  to  erect  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence; the  revolutionary  junta  had  hardly  a  place  of  temporary 
safety;  and  the  relics  of  their  armies  had  fled  to  the  mountains, 
whilst  the  Viceroy,  Apodaca,  and  the  royal  troops,  commanded 
the  capital  and  possessed  nearly  the  whole  country.  But  at  this 
period,  says  the  author. 

The  revolutioD  in  Spain  was  viewed  with  dread  by  the  clei^y  of  Mexi* 
eo;  and  no  tooner  had  the  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  confiscatiog  the  estiltesy 
and  reducing  and  reforming  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  olergy* 
reached  America,  than  the  indignation  of  the  church  burst  out  against 
the  mother  country.  They  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  these  tyrannical 
acts  mast  be  resisted — that  the  joke  was  no  longer  to  be  borne— and  that 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  nay,  its  very  existence  in  Amen* 
ca,  demanded  that  Mexico  should  be  separated  from  Spain. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy,  although  in  some  measure  dimtntshed,  was 
still  powerful,  and  had  for  years  controlled  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majoritf 
of  the  nation.  To  have  withdrawn  their  opposition,  would  have  been  sun 
ficient  to  hare  occasioned  a  general  movement  of  the  people.  They  did 
more:  they  encouraged  t|ie  people  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  plan  of  operation  by  which  the  revo- 
lution was  successfully  efiected.  They  were  aided  in  fiieir  plans  by  the 
wealthy  Europeans,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  this  kingdom  in  the 
pureness  of  despotism,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  refuge  to  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Cortes,  and  from  the  constitution  of 
Spain. 

Don  Augustin  Iturbide  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  agent  to  carry  their 
plans  into  effect.  Although  a  Creole,  he  had  been  an  active  and  a  zeal-^ 
ons  officer  of  the  king^  and  had  fought  valiantly  and  successfully  against 
the  friends  of  liberty.  The  Europeans  considered  him  as  attacl^  to 
their  party  and  interests;  the  clergy  relied  upon  his  maintaining  them  in 
%11  their  pririleges  and  immunitiesi  and  all  parties  knew,  that  be  would 
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b«  opposed  to  a  fibermi  form  of  goTorDmeiit  Thej  wore  jgnoraot  of  the 
projects  of  peradoal  aggraDdizement,  which  he  ii  Baid  to  hare  eDtertaioed 
OTen  at  that  period,  iturbide  had  been  appointed  by  the  rioerojr  to  com- 
mand the  annj  destined  to  cnith  the  remnant  of  the  insurgeot  forces.  This 
enabled  him  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently.  The  priests  and  Earopeaat 
Ibmisbed  him  with  some  money;  and  on  his  march  towards  the  south,  he 
9m^  on  a  conroy  of  specie  belonging  to  the  Maoilla  merchants.  He 
soon  ibrraed  a  janction  with  Guerrero,  who  commanded  the  Patriots  in 
(bat  quarter^— >an  erent,  which,  in  order  to  deceive  the  riceroy,  he  attri- 
bated  to  the  good  policy  of  his  admioistiatioo,  in  offering  a  pardon  to  all 
who  wooid  claim  the  protection  of  gorernment  within  a  certain  period. 

EUnissaries  had  been  despatched  by  the  rerolutionists  in  the  capital,  to 
•very  part  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  time  the  armies  reached  Iguala,  the 
people  were  every  where  ready  to  declare  in  (aronr  of  independence. 
On  the  twenty -fonrth  of  Pebmary,  1822,  Itnrbide  proposed  to  the  chiefs 
the  plan  of  Ignala,  which  was  nnsmimonsly  adopted  by  them,  and  was 
inmediately  transmitted  to  the  Ticeroy,  and  to  aU  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces. The  plan  provides,  first,  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  holy  Catholic  reli^ou;  secondly,  for  the  intimate  onion  of  Europeans 
and  Creoles;  and  .thirdly,  for  the  independence  of  Mexico.  It  declares 
that  the  constitation  of  the  empire  shall  be  that  of  a  limited  monarchy; 
and  offers  the  crown  first,  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  then,  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  regular  succession;  provided  that  he  or  they  shall 
agree  to  reside  in  Mexico,  and  shall  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tatloQ  which  shall  be  established  by  a  congress,  to  be  assembled  for  that 
purpose.  It  further  provides  for  the  protection  oif  the  persons  and  property 
•f  the  citizens;  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  It  declares  all  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain,  without  distinction  of  persons,  Europeans,  Africans,  and  Indians^ 
and  their  descendants,  to  be  citizens  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  be  eligible 
to  all  offices  according  to  their  merits  and  virtues:  and  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect,  an  army,  called  the  army  of  the  three  guarantees,  is  to  be 
raised,  which  is  to  preserve  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion, 
to  ofToct  the  independence  of  the  empire,  and  to  maintain  the  union  of 
AmerleaBS  and  Europeans  In  Mexico,  p.  263. 

To  the  wtmc  effect  is  another  passage  in  this  work:  in  whicfe 
the  aatbor  speaks  of  the  decree  of  the  Cortes: 

I  have,  however,  always  considered  this  measure  on  tbe  part  of  Spaii^ 
as  h^hly  impolitic.  In  attacking  the  wealthy  orders,  it  was  supposed  that 
tbe  mendicant  friars  would  be  won  over  to  the  government  party.  It  is 
true,  that  gpreat  jealousy  always  existed  between  them;  but  the  poor 
monks  regarded  this  act,  which  violated  the  property  of  the  church,  as 
aimed  against  the  influence  of  the  clergy  generally,  and  made  common^ 
cause  with  the  higher  orders.  The  insurrectionary  movements  against 
tbe  constitutional  government,  are  to  be  attributed  principally  to  this 
cause.  The  intrigues  and  money  of  the  French  cabinet,  could  have  ef- 
fected nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  priesthood;  and  the  radical  defects  of 
the  constitution  might  have  been  amended  without  producing  a  convul- 
sion in  the  state.  The  successful  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  that  country  from  the  parent  state,  are  due  entirely  to  th^  effect 
produced  by  that  decree  of  the  Cortes,  p.  218. 

It  ia  curious  indeed  to  remark,  that  at  a  time  when  the  frieudv 
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of  Mexican  freedom  had  the  most  reason  to  despond,  indepen- 
dence, in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  a  free  goTemment 
should  be  brought  about,  from  motives  and  by  means,  apparently, 
of  so  opposite  a  character.  The  commander  or  the  rojal  troops  be- 
comes tne  successful  leader,  the  clergy  and  Europeans  the  insti- 
gators, and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  despotism  in  New  Spain* 
the  object!  Yet  all  these,  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  nave 
been  directed  to  far  different  ends;  and  while  m  Old  Spain  a  free 
Cortes  has  yielded  to  an  absolute  despotism,  the  plan  contem- 
plated in  Mexico  has  been  supplanted  by  a  republican  system, 
and  both  results  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause — ^the 
decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  reforming  the  clergy.  How  lit- 
tie  can  human  sagacity  foreseCj^or  human  power  control,  the  course 
of  events! 

It  would  seem  that  a  strong  leaven  of  ambition  lav  at  the  heart 
of  Tturbide  and  ^vemed  his  movements.  It  must  likewise  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  IS  the  natural  tendency  of  colonial  governments, 
when  arrived  at  sufficient  strength,  to  break  oflF  from  the  pareqt 
state;  and  that  these  causes  had  some  influence:  but  they  might 
and  probably  would,  have  proved  insufficient,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  enterprise  and  eallantry  of  the  independent  generals,  to 
effect  a  revolution.  The  probability  is,  that  had  not  the  Cortes 
issued  a  decree  which  alarmed  the  clergy  and  irritated  the  Bour- 
bonites,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  would  have  returned  to  the  arma 
of  Ferdinand  at  the  close  of  1823,  as  quietly  and  as  naturally,  as 
did  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  insular  dependencies  of  Spam. 

In  the  confess  that  was  called  by  Ituroide,  who  was  tne  idol 
of  the  army,  uiere  were  three  parties: — the  Bourbonites,  who  were 
sincerely  favourable  to  the  scheme  held  out  of  a  Bourbon  monarch: 
—the  republicans: — and  the  friends  of  Iturbide,  who  vibrated  be- 
tween the  two  first  as  his  interest  dictated.  In  the  end,  he  was 
suddenly  declared  Emperor;  and  his  subsequent  despotism  led  the 
way  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

That  in  Mexico  there  are  now  pure  and  honest  patriots,  and 
bold  and  enterprising  generals,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  In 
the  obstinate  conflicts  which  took  place  during  the  last  twelve 
years  several  able  men  now  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  acquired 
skill  and  experience  in  war.  Such  men  are,  Bravo,  Negrete, 
Victoria  Guadaloupe,  and  others.  But  the  nation  stands  now  es- 
pecially in  need  of  the  arts  of  peace:  of  able  financiers,  liberal 
and  firm  statesmen,  profound  and  intelligent  legislators.  With 
the  varied  and  heterogeneous  population  they  possess,  the  want 
of  information  amon^  the  midtfling  classes,  the  inequality  of 
rank  and  wealth,  the  influence  of  recent  colonial  subjection,  and 
the  gross  superstition,  too  prevalent,  Mexico  has  much  to  learn, 
to  reform,  and  to  new-model,. hefore  she  can  be  entirely  fitted  for 
a  free  government.  A  view  of  their  character  as  a  people  gives 
too  much  reason  for  this  conclusion. 
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The  castes,  that  is  to  say,  the  metHzo§^  descendantB  of  whites  and  In- 
dians; mifiottoeff,  descendants  of  whites  and  neg^roes;  Mm6o6t,  descendants 
of  neirroes  and  Indians — are  scattered  orer  the  conntiy  as  Ithonrers,  or 
lire  in  tne  towns  as  artisans,  workmen  or  beggars.  There  are  some  In- 
dians, who  hare  accumulated  property,  and  some  few  of  the  castes  may 
be  seen  liring  in  comfort  and  respectability,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  coun- 
try; but  these  instances  are  rare*  From  the  cacique,  or  Indian  magistrate 
of  the  viUage,  to  the  most  abject  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  they  are  indolent 
and  poor.  The  only  difference  between  (hem  is,  that  the  cacique  does 
not  work  at  alL  By  a  law  passed  since  the  revolution,  they  are  declared, 
together  with  all  the  castes,  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  rights  as  the 
whites.  The  tribute  is  abolished:  but  they  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
subject  to  the  alcabaia,  or  tax  on  the  internal  commerce,  from  which  they 
were  heretofore  exempt.  This  declaration  will  produce  no  alteration  in 
the  character  of  this  class  of  the  population.  Measures  must  be  taken  to 
educate  them,  and  lands  distributed  among  them,  before  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  the  people  of  a  free  government. 

The  titled  nobility  are  white  Creoles,  who,  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment 
of  large  estates,  anid  with  the  consideration  which  their  rank  and  wealth 
confer,  seek  no  other  distinction.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tainments, or  for  the  strictness  of  thmr  morals.  The  lawyers,  who,  in  fact» 
exercise  much  more  influence  over  the  people,  rank  next  to  the  nobles. 
They  are  the  younger  branches  of  noble  houses,  or  the  sons  of  Europeans, 
and  are  remarkablj  shrewd  and  intelligent.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
merchants  and  shop-keepers;  for  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  form  a  separate  class.  They  are  wealthy,  and  might  possess  influ- 
ence, but  have  hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try— most  probably  from  the  fear  of  losing  their  property,  which  is  in  a 
tangible  shape.  The  labouring  class  in  the  cities  and  towns  includes  all 
casts  and  colours;  they  are  industrious  and  orderly,  and  view  with  inter- 
est what  b  passing  around  them.  Most  of  them  read;  and,  in  the  lai^  ci- 
ties, papers  and  pamphlets  are  hawked  about  the  street,  and  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  the  people.  The  labouring  class  in  the  country  is  composed, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  different  casts.  They  are  uober,  industrious,  do- 
cile, ignorant,  and  superstitious;  and  may  be  led  by  their  priests,  or  mas- 
ters, to  good  or  eviL  Their  apathy  has  m  some  measure  been  overcome 
by  the  long  struggle  for  independence,  in  which  most  of  them  bore  a 
part;  but  they  are  still  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  priests. 
They  are  merely  labourers,  without  any  property  in  (he  soil;  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  preservation  of  civil  rights, 
which  so  little  concern  them.  The  last  class,  uokoewc  as  such  in  a  well 
regulated  society,  consists  of  beggars  and  idlers— drones,  that  prey  upon 
the  community,  and  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  are  always  ready  tastvell 
the  cry  ofpopular  ferment,  or  to  lend  Uieir  aid  in  favour  of  imperial  ty- 
ranny. The  influence  of  this  class,  where  it  is  numerous,  upon  the  fate 
of  revolutions,  has  always  been  destructive  to  liberty.  In  France,  they 
were  very  numerous;  and  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  that  revolution, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  In  Mexico,  these 
people  have  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  vice  reg^l 
government;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they  will  henceforward  be  found 
tiie  ready  tool  of  every  faction.  The  priests  exercise  unbounded  influence 
over  the  higher  and  lower  orders  in  Mexico;  and,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  are  adverse  to  civil  liberU.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether 
correct,  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  confined  exclusively 
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to  the  upper  and  lower  orders  of  society,  bat,  oertiinlj,  m  rtrf  luge 
proportioa  of  the  middle  class  are  exempt  from  it  Uoforteoatelj,  too 
maoj,  «rho%rere  edacated  in  the  forms  of  the  oatboUc  church,  hare  eman- 
cipated themselres  from  its  saperstitions  onljr  to  beoome  sceptics  and  in- 
fidels, p.  120. 

The  class  of  beggars,  or  leperos,  in  the  citj  of  Mexico,  is  more 
fuDjr  described  in  another  part  of  the  work,  and  is  worthy  of  far« 
ther  notice. 

The  streets  are  sufficiently  wide,  aud  ran  nearly  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  intersectiDg  each  other  at  right  auf^lcsi  they  are  all  well  paredy 
and  hare  side  walks  of  flat  stones.  The  public  squares  are  spacious,  and 
surrounded  by  boildiugs  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  rery  good  architecture. 
The  public  churches  and  edifices  are  vast  and  splendid,  and  the  prirate 
buildings  being  constructed  either  of  porous  amygdaloid  or  of  porphyry, 
baye  an  air  of  M>lidity,  and  even  of  magnificence.  They  are  of  three  and 
four  stones  high,  with  flat  terrace  roofs,  and  many  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  iron  balcooies.  The  houses  of  Mexico  are  all  squares,  with  opev 
courts,  and  the  corridors,  or  interior  piazzas,  are  ornamented  with  enor* 
mous  china  rases,  containing  everg^reens.  They  are  not  so  well  furnislied 
as  our  houses  in  the  United  States,  but  the  apartments  are  more  lofty  and 
spacious^  and  are  better  distributed*  The  entrance  leads  through  a  large 
gate  into  an  inner  court,  with  the  stairs  in  front  of  the  gate.  The  best 
apartments,  which  are  generally  gaudily  painted »  are  on  the  street,  and 
frequently  on  the  second  story  above  tlie  ground  floor. 

Our  large  cities  are  many  of  them  neater  than  Mexico,  but  there  is  an 
appearance  of  solidity  in  the  bouses,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  io  the  aspect 
•f  thb  place,  which  are  wanting  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  With 
ns,  boweyer,  a  stranger  does  not  see  that  striking  and  disgusting  contrast 
between  the  magnificence  of  the  wealthy  and  the  squalid  penury  of  the 
poor,  which  constantly  meets  his  yiew  in  IVlexico.  1  bare  described  tbe 
palaces  of  the  rich— the  abode  of  poverty  does  not  offend  tbe  eye.  It  is 
beneath  the  church  porches,  in  miserable  barracks  io  the  suburbs,  or  un- 
der tbe  canopy  of  heaven.  There  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  this  capital,  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  souls,  who  have  no  permanent  place  of  abode,  and 
no  ostensible  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  After  passing  tbe  night  some- 
times under  cover,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  they  issue  forth  in  the 
rooming  like  drones  to  prey  upon  the  community,  to  beg,  to  steal,  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  work.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  more  than 
they  require  to  nmintain  themselves  for  a  day,  they  go  to  the  pulqueria, 
and  there  dance,  carouse,  and  get  drunk  on  pulque  and  vtno  wkexeaL,  %. 
brandy  distilled  from  tbe  fermented  juice  of  tbe  agave.  Around  and  un- 
der the  pnlquerias,  which  are  open  sheds  covering  a  space  of  from  h(tj 
io  a  hundred  feet;  men  and  women  may  be  seen  in  tbe  evening,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  deep  potations.  These 
people,  called  by  Humlwldt,  wragaUi  and  gwuhinangot^  are  more  gene- 
rally ktiown  by  the  name  of  ieperot.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Indians 
and  Mestizos,  lively  and  extremely  civil,  asking  alms  with  great  humility^ 
and  pouring  out  prayers  and  blessings  with  astonishing  volubility.  They 
«re  most  dexterous  pick>pockets,  and  I  heard  of  some  instances  of  their 
sleight  of  hand,  that  surpass  the  happiest  efibrts  of  tbe  light-fingered  gen- 
try of  Paris  or  London. 
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Prom  what  I  kavo  said  of  the  IqMrot  of  Mexico,  you  wUl  oompere  them 
to  the  lagarcm  of  Naples.  The  oompariaoo  will  he  favourable  to  the  latter^ 
who  work  mo^  readily,  steal  less  A^ueotly,  and  are  sober,  p.  48. 

Their  markets  are  described  in  the  following  terms: 

We  walked  throofh  the  market  plaoe,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so 
well  fomished.  The  markets  of  Philadelphia  aod  New  York  display 
bvtcbers'  meat  io  (freater  quantity,  and  ^eoerally  of  better  quality,  but 
here  we  saw  game  io  abuodaoce.  n  ild  dooks,  biids  of  Tarious  sorts,  tooi- 
SOD  and  hares,  aod  the  |MrofusioQ  aod  Tariety  of  fruits  and  Tefotables, 
were  greater  than  I  had  seen  in  any  market  in  Europe  or  Ameiioa.  The 
following  are  the  prioes  of  some  articles,  and  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
QsniJ  rates:  Beef,  twenty-eight  ounces,  twelye  and  a  half  oents-nnuttoo 
and  Foal,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound— eggs,  twenty-five  cents  a 
dosen— fish  from  the  lakes,  about  nine  or  too  inolMS  long,  ooe  dollar  per 
pound— fowls,  from  fiftr  to  seventy-five  cents  a  pair— pigeons,  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pair,— turkeys,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  doUar  each*-- 
peaches,  fifty  cents  a  dosen— pears,  seventy-five  cent»— ibe  tuna,  (fruit 
of  the  cactus)  twenty-five  cents— alligator  pears,  fifty  cents— oranges, 
thirty-three  and  three-fourths,  mameis  thirty-three  and  three-fourths, 
grapes  thirty-three  and  three-fourths  cents  a  pound;  pine  apples  twelve 
and  ahalf  cents  each. 

The  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  raised  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  Xocbimilco  and  Chalco,  by  the  Indians,  who  bring  them  to  market 
in  canoes  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  stalls  are  set  out  with  flowers, 
wbioh  are  in  great  demand  by  all  classes,  to  adorn  the  shrine  of  some 
saint,  the  patron  of  the  house,  or  to  grace  a  festivaL  The  market  is  filled 
with  stalls,  and  the  paths  through  it  are  very  narrow  and  obstructed  by  a 
crowd  of  leperos,  whom  1  was  cautioned  not  to  toueh,  for  their  blankets 
swarm  with  vermin.  The  streets  surrounding  the  market  are  filled  with 
earthenware  for  cooking,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  The  Indians  every 
where  make  earthen  pots  very  neatly,  and  the  people  here  use  them  instead 
of  iron  or  copper  vessels,  p.  50. 

The  most  attractiye  point  in  this  country  is  the  city  of  Mez* 
ico,  the  ancient  roetropHolis  of  the  Aztecs,  and  of  Montezuma, 
their  emperor.  It  is  still,  in  population,  relative  position,  and 
intelligence,  the  chief  citj  of  the  nation. — It  is  remarked  by  the 
author,  that  all  the  cities  in  this  country  were  located  on  the 
ruins  of  some  one  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortez — with  the  exception  of  Puebia,  the  site  of  which  was  fi^ed 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  stated  at  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand:  a  num- 
ber exceetUns  that  of  any  city  in  our  own  country;  but  consider^ 
ing  the  growUi  of  our  population,  it  is  probable  that  before  ano- 
ther ten  years  shaH  have  elapsed,  more  than  one  of  our  cities  will 
equal  it"  At  present,  howeyer,  Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city 
in  all  America,  and  the  next  to  it,  in  this  respect,  is  Hayaniia. 
The  streets,  squares*  palaces,  institutions,  and  people  of  Mexiccw 
ire  depicted  in  lively  colours  by  Mr.  Poinsett 
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This  being  the  day  of  All  Saints,  the  square  pesented  a  scene  of  freat 
hnstle,  crowded  with  leperoi,  clothed  with  a  pair  of  drawers,  shirt  and  san- 
dals, and  sometimes  a  blanket  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  well  dressed 
persons,  many  of  them  bedizened  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  The  streets 
leadmg  to  the  square  were  thronged  With  people  moring  towards  the  en- 
closure where  stands  the  equestrian  statue.  This  place  has  been  covered 
over,  and  seats  erected  in  it  for  the  accomodation  of  spectators.  We  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  and  made  our  way  through  a  long  line  of  hackney  coaches 
and  splendid  equipages,  into  the  circle.  Here  we  found  a  crowd  of  all 
classes  of  people.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  gala  dresses,  displaying  laces, 
jewels  and  rich  uniforms,  jostled  by  men  aikl  women  covered  with  blank- 
ets or  clothed  in  rag;8«  There  was  a  box  fitted  up  for  the  imperial  family, 
who  were  represented  by  two  bad  pictures,  and  from  which  two  centinels 
kept  off  the  crowd.  The  other  seats  which  were  raised,  were  filled  by 
well  dressed  men  and  women,  delighted  to  exhibit  themselves,  and  to 
look  down  on  the  crowd  below,  who  were  elbowing  each  other  in  one  eter- 
nal round.  We  were  soon  tired  of  this  sight  and  went  to  pay  visits.  In 
the  evening  we  returned  to  this  walk,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  several 
young  ladies,  pretty  and  well  dressed,  smoking  segars.  I  knew  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  ladies  to  smoke,  but  supposed  they  would  only  do  so  in 
private.  It  appears  to  me  a  detestable  habit  for  young  ladies,  but  I  sup- 
pose my  fastidiousness  is  the  effect  of  early  prejudice.  The  Mexican  gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  to  dislike  it,  and  the  tale  of  love  is  whispered,  and 
vows  of  fidelity  are  interchange,  amidst  volumes  of  smoke— -a  bad  omen, 
which,  if  report  speaks  correcUy,  is  too  often  verified,  p.  65. 

Paid  a  visit  this  morning  to  the  Prince  of  the  Union,  the  father  of  the 
emperor,  a  respectable  and  venerable  old  man,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  is  simple  in  his  manners,  and  must  find  his  honours  very  burden- 
some. We  were  presented  at  the  same  time  to  her  Imperial  Highness, 
his  daughter— a  pUun  good  sort  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  a  dark  striped  ca- 
lico gown.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile,  when  I  g^ve  her  the  *<  <ra<a- 
iMMfito"  (highness^  due  to  her  rank.  These  people  can  have  no  idea,  how 
ridiculous  this  miserable  representation  of  royalty  appears  to  a  republi- 
can. 

In  my  walk  this  morning,  under  the  porticos  leading  to  the  principal 
square,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular  exhibition  they  presented  of  the 
busy,  the  idle,  and  the  devout  The  shops  were  filled  with  tradesmen  and 
purchasers*  Under  the  porticos  were  men  and  women  selling  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  wax  work  representing  with  great  accuracy  the  costumes  of 
the  country,  the  work  of  Indians,  and  the  best  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen. 
Lepetoi  were  leaning  against  the  colums  sunning  themselves;  and  beg- 
garsi  and  little  urchins  selling  pamphlets  and  gazettes,  followed  us  with 
loud  clamours.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  noise  and  confusion,  I  observ- 
ed two  women  on  thdr  knees  before  a  picture  of  the  Viigin,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  glass  case,  and  has  always  tapers  burning  before  it.  They  were 
abstracted  from  all  that  was  passing  around  them,  and  appeared  to  be 
really  and  devoutly  absorbed  in  prayer.  While  looking  at  them  and  at 
the  crowd,  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell  was  heard.  It  announced  the 
passage  of  the  Host  from  the  cathedral  to  the  death- bed  of  a  sinner.  In 
an  instant  all  was  still  Shop-keepers  and  their  customers,  leperos  and 
noisy  children,  all  doflfed  their  hats  and  knelt  on  the  pavement,  where 
they  remained  until  the  Host  was  out  of  sight,  devoutly  crossing  them- 
selves the  while.  We  then  rose,  and  the  ham  and  bustle  and  daPkour  were 
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gndvftHy  Tmiewed-  We  croMed  tbe  aqiuure,  where  tiiere  tro  ahrmjt  a 
number  of  hacknej  coaches  standiDf  (better  1  thiok  than  ihejarvUi  and 
fiaerm  of  London  and  Parts,)  to  the  statue  of  Charles  IV;  where  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  enclosure  we  found  a  class  of  men,  who  are  called 
mumgeUaku,  Their  business  is  to  indite  memorials  aqd  epistles  ftnr  those 
who  cannot  write  themselTes.  Wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  fhmtsbed 
with  pen  and  ink  and  a  basket  full  of  paper,  the  eranfelist  is  readT  to 
liinNsh  letters  in  verse  or  prose,  to  all  who  apply  for  tbem.  I  listened  for 
aome  time  to  one  of  them,  who  was  writing  a  letter  for  a  pretty  yoonf 
girl,  and  was  artfully  drawing  her  sentiments  from  her. 

Th»  facility  with  which  these  men  write  is  surprising.  Bfemorials  to 
ministers  and  judges,  letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  epis- 
ties  breathing  Iofc  and  friendship,  succeed  each  other,  rapidly,  and  ap» 
pear  to  cost  but  little  eilbrt  Some  of  them  are  tolerable  iroprorisatori— 
a  £Mmlty  more  common  among  the  people  of  Spanish  America,  than  it  it 
•Fen  among  the  Italians,  p.  77. 

At  an  early  hour  we  risited  tiie  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  ftmnerlT  a 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  now  neglected  and  fidlii%  to  robs, 
from  the  same  causes  that  have  injured  other  institutions— the  fundsy 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  goremment,  being  direrted  to  other  uses. 

There  is  a  verv  fine  cdlection  of  casts  in  ezoellent  presenratioB,  bvt 
bow  long  they  will  remain  so  is  doubtfhl,  for  the  roof  is  partly  off  imme- 
diately orer  them,  and  the  rain  falls  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where  they 
are  placed. 

The  cast  of  the  Laocoon  h  one  of  the  best  I  hare  seen.*  There  are  a 
few  pictures  thinly  scattered  along  the  walls,  none  rery  good;  and  we 
saw  a  louf  line  of  benches  and  desks,  with  designs  and  models  for  the 
pupils,  as  if  they  had  left  them  yesterday,  whereas  no  lessons  hare  bees 
given  here  for  more  than  twelre  months  past  There  is  a  room  for  mo- 
delling and  designing  after  nature,  and  every  accommodation  for  the  st«* 
dent  of  the  fine  arts.* 

We  next  visited  Churches— not  all  in  Mexico,  for  that  wonM  have  re* 
quired  more  time  than  I  can  spare  for  any  one  purpose— but  the  largest 
and  best  endowed.  An  American  gentleman  counted  one  hundred  and 
five  cupolas,  spires,  and  domes,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and'  I  nn* 
derstand  that  there  are  fifty-six  churches  besides  the  qathedral  within  the 
same  space. 

The  church  of  Santa  Theresa  is  very  handsomely  ornamented,  and  the 
architecture  is  in  good  taste.  That  of  La  Encamacion,  which  is  attached 
to  a  laige  convent,  is  very  rich  and  splendid;  the  principal  altar  is  soi^ 
monnted  by  a  pyraimid  of  embossed  silver,  at  least  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  churches  of  the  convents  of  the  Carmelites  and  of  San  Ines,  are 
Very  neat  and  handsome.  * 

The  ioterior  of  the  church  of  San  Domingo  which  is  attached  to  a  coa» 
rent  of  dominicans,  is  splendidly  ornamented.  The  capitals  of  the  oolnmiit 
and  the  sanctuaries  are  richly  gilded,  and  the  whole  wears  an  aspect  of 
magnificence. 

The  church  of  Espiritu  Santo,  is  excessively  g^aody  and  in  the  worst 
possible  state. 

The  church  of  Santa  Tlieresa  is  very  neat  and  chaste.  That  of  Ense* 
nanza,  attached  to  a  convent  all  gilding  and  glitter. 

La  Professa,  attached  to  a  very  large  convent,  is  next  in  size  to  the  ctk 

•  See  HflmhsUt«s  tecsant  of  Ai  AcadMi^at  the  tee  be  itikM  hiiaj 
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thedral,  and  is  handtomely  orDaroeoted— indeed,  tbe  interion  of  til  we 
saw  were  rich,  and  some  even  splendid. 

In  the  convent  of  La  Professa,  we  obseired  a  series  of  piotares,  repre- 
senting tbe  heart  of  man  possessed  by  tbe  deril  and  tbe  deadly  sins,  and 
tbe  regeneration  oif  it  to  religion  and  rirtoe. 

The  first  picture  represents  a  large  heart  with  a  human  head  on  top  of 
it,  within  are  depicted  a  frog,  a  serpent,  a  goat,  a  tiger,  a  tortoise,  a  pea- 
cock and  a  hog,  with  tbe  deril  in  the  centre,  with  a  long  tail  and  a  pitch- 
fork. Id  tbe  second  picture  the  devil  and  all  these  animak  are  represent- 
ed halfway  out  of  tbe  heart,  and  a  white  dove  halfway  in. 

Id  the  third,  tbe  devil  and  tbe  animals  are  afar  off,  and  the  dove  has  en- 
tire possession  of  the  heart 

I  was  most  pleased  with  tbe  church  of  Jetas  Maria,  which  is  attached 
to  a  convent  of  duds;  a  row  of  Coriotbian  columns  with  gilt  capitals  ex- 
tends round  the  chnrch,  tbe  dome  and  ceiliog  are  richly  decorated  and 
paioted  in  the  best  manner,  and  tbe  whole  church  is  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  in  the  purest  taste.  In  front  of  the  chnrcbes  and  in  the  neigb- 
boiuiiood  of  them,  we  saw  an  UDusual  number  of  beggars,  and  they  open- 
ly exposed  their  disgusting  sores  and  deformities  to  excite  our  compas- 
sion. I  observed  one  among  them  wrapped  in  a  large  white  sheet,  who, 
as  sooD  as  he  perceived  that  be  had  attracted  my  attention,  advanced  to- 
wards me,  and  unfolding  bis  covering,  disclosed  his  persoo  perfectly  nak- 
ed and  covered  from  head  to  heel  with  ulcers.  I  am  not  easily  affected, 
hni  this  disgusting  sight  thus  suddenly  presented  to  my  view,  turned  me 
sick  and  I  was  glad  to  be  near  home.  No  city  in  Italy  contains  so  many 
miserable  beggars,  and  no  town  in  the  world  so  many  blind.  This  is,  I 
think,  to  be  attributed  to  constant  exposure,  want,  and  the  excessive 
nse  of  ardent  spirits.  Many  are  blind  from  tbe  effects  of  tbe  small-pox— 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  raged  frequently  in  this 
country «  and  was  a  fatal  disease.  There  have  been  at  different  periods 
epidemics  in  Mexico,  that  have  swept  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation— and  the  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  putrid  sore  throat,  are 
prevailing  disorders  among  tbe  lower  classes  of  people.  The  lakes  situat- 
ed south  of  the  city,  disengage  from  their  surface  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which,  when  tbe  wind  sets  from  that  quarter,  may  be  smelt  in  the 
streets  of  Mexica  This  wind  is  regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  the  hyro- 
glyphic  by  which  the  Aztecks  designated  it,  was  death's  head. 

Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  tiie  vast  bodies  of  stagnant  wa- 
ters ia  tbe  valley,  intermittent  fevers  are  very  rare,  and  the  diseases  which 
afflict  the  people  appear  to  be  independent  of  local  causes.  The  matlaza- 
buatl,  an  epidemic,  with  the  character  of  which  we  are  little .  acquaint- 
ed, but  that  it  respects  tbe  Furopeaos  and  their  descendants,  and  confines 
its  ravages  to  the  ludians,  has  not  been  knowji  for  many  years  past  in 
any  part  of  this  country.  It  must  have  been  a  distinct  disease  from  the 
yellow  fever  or  black  vomit,  for  it  was  Confined  to  the  higher  regions,  to 
the  centrti  plain  and  table  land,  and  never  existed  in  the  low  countries. 
Famine,  and  its  attendant  diseases,  have  thinned  tbe  population  of  this 
country  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause.  The  lands  are  fertile,  tbe 
climate  benign,  and  man,  satisfied  with  little  and  naturally  disposed  to  in- 
dolence, plants  and  cultivates  only  so  much  as  in  ordinary  times  wiK 
yield  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  No  provision  is  ever  made  for  bad 
seasons,  and  when  droughts  and  early  frosts  destroy  their  crops,  they  issue 
forth  into  the  woods  and  live  on  roots  and  wild  berries,  or  eat  clay,  and 
thoosands  of  them  perish  from  want  and  bad  nourishment    In  all  the 
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priaoipal  cities  tiiere  are  public  cn^-anarie*,  and  g^veninient  does  cTei^r 
thing  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  people  ia  years  of  scarcitj,  and  counter- 
act theefiects  of  the  natarai  improTidence  of  the  natires.  p.  71. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  countrj.  No  other  id 
tolerated.  The  third  article  of  the  Constitutioii  declares,  that 
"  the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,  and  shall  t>e,  perpetually* 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman.  The  nation  protects  it  by  just  and 
wise  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  other."  The  influence  of 
the  cleixy  may  be  iudged  of,  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, there  are  five  hundred  and  fifty  secular  and  sixt.^n  hundred 
and  forty-six  regular  clergy.  In  all  New  Spaii>,  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy  luive  been  estimated  at  fourteen  thousand.  Th^r 
wealth  is  not  less  than  forty -two  million  fife  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  has  been  derived  principally  from  sums  bequeathed 
to  the  church  for  masses  or  pious  uses,  which  are  left  as  a  bur- 
then on  the  landed  estate;  so  that  the  possessions  of  almost  all  the 
smaller  proprietors  in  Mexico  are  mortgaged  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  church.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  mt  church  had  so  much 
money  at  her  command,  in  addition  to  her  influence  over  the  mind, 
that  tne  clergy  were  able  to  exercise  extensive  power  over  the  na- 
tion. 

The  human  race  is  seen  here  of  every  tint  of  complexion,  be- 
tween white  and  black;  the  various  colours  seemingly  interming- 
ling without  any  of  that  antipathy  with  which  sucli  connections 
are  contemplated  in  more  northern  climes.  In  the  writer's  jour- 
ney from  \era  Cruz  to  the  capital  he  says,  ''the  people  are  of 
every  shade  of  colour  between  white  and  black;  but  I  have  seea 
very  few  of  the  former  since  I  left  Vera  Cruz  and  none  of  the 
latter."  The  pure  African  seems  indeed  rare,  for  we  are  told,  in 
a  subsequent  piart  of  this  work,  that  <<  that  race  is  nearly  extinct 
in  Mexico.  In  the  capital,"  says  Mr.  P.'*  I  saw  only  three  or  four, 
and  have  not  seen  more  .than  twentv  since  I  entered  the  country. 
It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  distinguish  the  African  blood  after  two 
crosses  with  the  Indians.  They  lose  entirely  the  negro  features 
and  mestizoes  (the  descendants  of  the  whites  and  Indians)  have 
strait  black  hair  like  the  Indians." 
Oftheir  agricultural  productions  an  interesting  detail  is  given. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  are  as  various  as  the  physical  as- 
pect of  the  country.  The  table  land,  at  an  elevatioo  of  six  thousand  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  ocean,  produces  all  the  fruits  and  g^iosof  the  porth- 
em  parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  whilst  the  low  country  bordering  on 
the  Coast,  yields  in  profusion  all  the  prodnclions  of  the  tropics.  The  In- 
dnn  com  is  common  to  both;  it  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  country,  and 
its  cultivation  is  so  general,  that  Baron  Humboldt  says. ''  the  year  when 
the  crop  of  Indian  com  fails,  is  a  year  of  famine  in  Mexico."  Although 
wheat,  rye  and  barley,  are  extensively  caltivated  on  the  table  land,  In- 
dian com  even  there,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  and  as  they 
kre  naturally  improvident,  a  total  failure  of  this  crop  is  always  fi^llowod 
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bjfiuniiia  tnd  ^mim.  The  land  it  mnentUy  ricb;  the ocnm  if  ptmnted 
Tery  clote,  and  it  not  ao  carefully  culUrated  as  wUh  us.  The  wages  of 
labour  Tarj  from  twenty-fire  to  fifty  ceoU  a  day.  An  acre  in  these  plains, 
yields  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  its  are- 
rage  produce  is  frpm  twenty-fire  to  thirty  bushels.  In  the  low  countiy, 
the  land  produces  two  crops  erery  year. 

The  natires  hare  rarious  metbiDds  of  preparing  Indian  com.  They  are 
Teiy  fimd  of  a  gruel  {aioiH)  made  of  the  flour  and  sweetened  with  hooey, 
but  their  most  common  method  of  cooking  it,  is  in  (orHilai^  which  they 
•at  with  beans  and  Chile  pepper.  They  also  make  a  drink  of  it  called 
ddcha. 

This  ralnable  grain  was  first  discorered  in  America,  and  accordmg  to 
Cortes,  the  natires  at  that  period  made  sugar  from  the  com  stalks.  As 
the  crop  is  rarely  equally  good  in  the  same  year,  on  the  iahle  land  and 
in  the  low  countries,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  internal 
oommeroe.  The  farmers  do  not  strip  the  blades  as  with  us,  but  cut  dowB 
the  stalk,  and  all  this  fodder  is  called  MKofe.  p.  146. 

Their  other  principal  productions  are,  wheat  in  the  taUe  land 
and  in  some  ot  the  mountains — sweet  potatoes  and  yam*-y^ta- 
Ues  and  fruits  in  sreat  variety  and  abundance— sugar— -cotton** 
Tanina——sar8apanllap-*-jalap-— tobacco— indigo-— 8ilk*-wax--^o- 
chinelle  &rC.  Their  mineral  productions  are  well  known.  Besides 
sold  and  silver,  their  mines  yield  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  copper* 
lie  In  the  market  of  Mexico  are  found,  at  the  same  time,  ttie  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  and  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  brought 
from  its  immediate  neighbourhood  or  from  the  mountains  at  a 
distance. 

Many  parts  of  this  country,  however,  are  to  be  dreaded  for  their 
nnhealthiness. 

Vera  Cruz  is  compactly  and  very  well  built,  and  so  extremely  neat  and 
clean,  that  firom  an  examination  of  the  interior  only  of  Vera  Cruz,  it 
would  be  diflkmh  to  account  for  the  causes  of  the  pestilential  diseases  for 
which  it  is  unfortunately  celebrated. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills,  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water, 
whiob«  within  the  tropics,  is  cause  sufficient  to  originate  the  black  remit 
and  bilious  fe^ier.  The  inhabitants,  and  those  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
are  not  subject  to  the  former  disease;  but  all  strangers,  er en  those  from 
Havanna  and  the  West  India  Islands,  are  liable  to  this  infection.  No  pre- 
cautions can  protect  strangers  from  this  fatal  disorder,  and  many  hare 
died  in  Jalapa  who  only  pasMd  through  this  city*    . , 

Humboldt  mentions  instances  of  persons  who  left  the  ship  immediately 
on  their  arriral,  stept  pot  of  the  boat  that  |oonr eyed  them  on  shore,  into  a 
litter,  and  were  carried  rapidly  to  Jalapa,  baring  been  attacked  by  yd* 
low  ferer,  and  baring  died  with  black  remit  l*he  Spanish  physicians  re- 
gard this  as  the  place  where  this  duorder  originated,  and  pretend  to  te«ce 
the  yellow  ferer  of  Haranna,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  the  United  Stales 
and  Spain,  to  Vera  Crux.  Notwithstanding  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the 
streets,  I  obserred  buzzards,  and  other  species  of  rulture,  borering  orer 
the  town,  and  perched  on  the  house  tops;  a  sure  indication  of  corruptten 
and  animal  putrefection.  p.  15. 
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Tikt  inhalMtaiits  of  Vera  Cruz  resort  to  Jalapa,  which  is  on  the 
hi^er  grounds  of  the  interior,  to  avoid  the  heats,  the  diseases, 
and  the  insects  of  the  low  country.  Oaks  are  there  seen,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  conntrj  changes  a  few  miles  before  reaching  Ja- 
lapa.  The  very  interesting  report  Inr  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lucas 
JiUman,  to  be  found  at  Uie  end  or  this  volume,  refers,  in  strong 
language,  to  this  point 

In  the  rait  territory  of  a  nation  whoM  coasts  on  both  seas  extend  from 
the  torrid  to  the  tomperate  zone,  and  where,  by  the  stnicture  of  the  land, 
an  agreeable  and  moderate  climate  is  constantly  enjoyed  between  the 
tropics,  the  coast  is  subject  to  all  the  diseases  common  to  warm  climates, 
while  the  centra)  provinces  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health,  so  that  we  may 
distinguish  the  limits  wliich,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expressioo,  separate 
life  from  deatllt  A  long  experience  proves,  that  those  diseases  do  not 
pass  a  certain  height  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  knowledge  pre* 
rents  the  necessity  of  the  costly  and  inconvenient  precautions  w^iich  £u« 
ropeao  nations  frequently  find  themselres  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to 
cut  off  ail  oommuiiioation  between'healthy  and  infected  countries.  Durinr 
the  last  year,  the  coast  disMse,  known  under  the  rolgar  name  of  biack 
vomsA,  appeared,  as  it  alwi^  does,  at  the  ordinary  permd,  at  Vera  Crus, 
^and  at  other  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  as  usual,  was 
confined  within  the  ordinary  limits.  It  began  to  moderate  as  soon  as  the 
beat  of  the  atmosphere  was  diminished  by  the  rains  and  the  approach  of 
winter. 

Many  of  die  post-riders  who  descended  from  this  capital  to  Vera  Crux, 
have  fallen  rictims  to  this  cruel  disease,  as  have  also  the  muleteers  on 
the  same  road,  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  commerce  has  been  at  times 
interrupted  by  that  cause.  To  remedy  the  first,  the  post-master-general 
has  provided,  that  the  post-riders  who  leave  this  city  shall  not  go  beyond 
JaUaipa;  and  for  the  second,  it  woald  be  desirable  that  a  company  should 
be  established,  in  order  to  have  the  goods  transported  from  the  coast  to 
the  cities,  where  (be  muleteers  of  the  interior  might  receive  them.  In  this 
way  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  a  country  where  their  healthi  is 
exposed  to  so  much  risk.  p.  320. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Mexicans  is  spoken  of  in  the  terms  it  me- 
rited by  the  object  of  their  kindi^ess. 

1st  November.— I  hare  employed  great  part  of  the  day,  which  is  the 
lissttral  of  All  Saints,  in  making  or  rather  returning  ceremonious  visits. 
Sir  Arohy  may  hare  bowed  lower,  but  not  oftener  in  a  day  than  I  have. 
Bemember,  when  yeu^  toko  leave  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  to  bow  as  yon 
leave  the  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  the  host  accompanies  you, 
and  after  descending  the  first  flight,  turn  round  and  yon  will  see  him  ex- 
pecting a  third  salu&tion,  which  be  returns  with  great  courtesy,  and  re- 
mains until  you  are  out  of  sight;  so  that  as  you  wind  down  the  stairs,  if 
you  catch  a  g^limpse  of  him,  kiss  your  hand,  and  he  will  think  you  a  most 
aooomplisbed  caralier.  This  is  the  only  ceremony  you  hare  to  uoder^, 
for  your  reception  will  be  cordial  and  friendly.  The  gentlemen  of  Mexi- 
co are  not  hospitable,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  rarely  invite  you  to 
dine  with  them;  but  they  introduce  you  to  their  families,  assure  ^ou  of 
being  welcome  at  ail  times,  in  a  manner  that  convinces  you  of  their  sin- 
oerityy  and  if  yon  oall  in  the  evening,  regale  yon  with  chocolate,  ices  and 
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tweetmeato.  If  you  take  to  the  house,  the  oftener  yon  go  the  more  wel- 
come you  are,  and  you  are  treated  by  aU  the  family  with  kiDdnesa  aod  &r 
miliarity.  p.  64. 

The  defects  in  character  noticed  in  various  parts  of  this  work 
are,  in  the  men,  a  fondness  for  cockfighting,  bull-baiting,  and 
gambling;  and  in  the  women,  a  loathsome  habit  of  smoakin^  a 
practice  whi^h,  we  believe,  pervades  the  sex  generally  in  :the  for- 
mer Spanish  colonies.  On  tne  other  hapd,  it  deserves  to  be  relatp 
ed  as  honourabfe  to  their  discernment,  that  throughout  ail  Mex- 
ico they  are  republicans. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  Iturbide,  the  deposed  emperor, 
who  was  at  the  height  of  his  jpower  at  the  time  or  this  visit,  and 
of  Santa  Anna,  one  of  his  favourite  generals,,  who  afterwards 
commenced  the  opposition  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  led  fo  the  change 
of  government,  are  almost  tlie  only  personal  descriptions  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  this  writer.  We  should  have  been  gra- 
tified to  find  some  particular  account  of  other  distinguished  Mex- 
icans; such  as  Bravo,  the  present  head  of  the  nation:  Michelzana, 
the  former  President  of  the  Executive  power,  and  now  ambassa- 
dor to  England;  Negrete,  Victoria  Guadaloupei  &c. 

t  was  presented  to  Ilis  Majesty  this  moraio^.  On  alighting  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  which  is  an  extensive  aod  handsome  building,  we  were  re- 
ceived b>  a  numerous  guard,  and  then  made  our  way  up  a  large  stone 
staircase,  lined  with  centinels,  to  a  spacious  apartment,  where  we  found 
a  brigadier  general  stationed  to  usher  us  into  the  presence.  The  emperor 
was  fa  his  cabinet  and  recei?ed  us  with  great  politeness.  Two  of  his  fa- 
vourites were  with  him.  We  were  all  seated,  and  he  conversed  with  us 
for  half  an  hour  in  an  easy  unembarrassed  manner,  taking  occasion  to 
eDmpliraent  the  Unite<J  States,  and  our  institutions,  and  to  lament  that 
they  were  bot  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  country.  He  modestly 
inshiaated  that  he  had  yielded  very  reluctantly,  to  the  wishes  cf  the  peo- 
ple, but  had  been  compelled  to  suflfer  them  to  place  the  crown  Upon  his 
bead  to  prevent  misrule  and  anarchy. 

He  is  abouf  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  stoutly  made  and  well 
proportioned.  His  face  is  oval,  and  his  features  are  very  g^ood  except  his 
eyes,  which  were  constantly  bent  on  the  ground  or  averted.  His  hair  it 
brown  with  red  whiskers,  and  his  complexion  fair  a6d  ruddy,  more  like 
that  of  a  German,  than  of  «  Spaniard.  Ab  you  will  hear  his  name  pro- 
nounced differently,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  must  accent  equally  every 
syllable,  I-tur-bi-de.  1  will  not  repeat  the  tales  1  bear  daily  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  this  man.  Prior  to  the  late  successful  revolution,  he 
commanded  a  small  force  in  the  ^service  of  the  Royalists,  and  is  accused 
of  having  been  the  most  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  persecutor  of  the  Patriots, 
and  never  to  have  spared  a  prisoner.  His  official  letters  to  the  viceroy 
substantiate  this  fact  la  the  interval  between  the  defeat  of  the  patriot 
cause  and  the  last  revolution,  he  resided  in  the  capital,  and  in  a  society 
not  remarkable  for  strict  morals,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  inunoralitj. 
His  usurpation  of  the  chief  authority  has  been  the  most  glaring,  and  un- 
justifiablej  and  his  exercise  of  power  arbitraiy  and  tyrannioaL  With  a 
pleasing  address  and  prepossasting  exterim*,  and  by  lavish  profusion,  he 
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hu  Bttaehed  tiie  eiBoers  and  Mddiers  tohis  ponon, and  so  long  y  he  pos- 
■etses  the  means  of  pajiog  and  refrardiog  them,  so  lopg  he  will  maintaio 
himself  od  the  throne;  when  these  fail  he  will  be  precipitated  from  it.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  history,  which  will  |»obably  be  again  iUostrated  by  this  ex- 
ample, that  a  gforernment  not  founded  on  public  opinion,  but  efttablished 
and  supported  by  corruption  and  ?ioIence,  cannot  exist  without  ample 
means  to  pay  the  soldiery^  and  to  maintain  petisioners  and  partisans* 
Aware  of  the  state  of  his  funds,  and  of  the  probable  consequences  to  him- 
self of  their  failure,  he  4s  making  great  exertions  to  negooiate  loans  in  En- 
gland; and  such  is  the  infatuation  of  the  ipopied  men  in  that  country, 
that  it  is  possible  be  may  effect  his  object  Tbe  conditions  ot  a  loan  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and  an  agent  has  lately  gone  to  'London— another  is 
preparing  to  set  out  for  tbe  same  destination  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  em- 
bassy-^and  the  professors  of  Botany  and  Mineralogy  told  me  with  great 
dismay  yesterday,  that  they  had  recei? ed  orders  from  his  majesty  to  pre- 
pare collections  to  be  setft  to  England.  There  exists  with  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Spanish  America,  a  great  desire  to  conciliate  Great  Britaio^  and 
although  the  people  every  where  are  more  attached  to  us,  tbe  govern- 
ments- seek  uoi|brmly  and  anxiously  t6  form  diplomatic  relations,  and  to 
connect  themselves  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  afraid  of  tbe 
pov»er  of  that  nation,  and  are  aware  that  their  commercial  interests  require 
the  support  of  a  great- manotiacturing  and  commercial  people. 

We  6hall  glean  something  of  the  commerce  of  those  countries,  hut  the 
harvest  will  be  for  the  British. 

To  judge  Iturbide  from  bis  public  papers,  I  do  not  think  him  a  man  of 
talents.  He  is  prompt,  bold,  and  decisive,  and  not  scrupulous  about  the 
means  he  employs  to  obtain  his  ends.  p.  67. 

Santa  Anna  is  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature, 
sligbtly  yet  well  made,  and  possessiup:  a  very  intelligent  and  expressive 
countenance,  but  evidently  suffering  from  fatigue  and  the  effects  of  a  bad 
climate.  He  was  surrounded  with  -officers  decorated,  as  well  as  himself, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  new  imperial  orders.  Our  reception  was  polite 
and  cordial,  and  when  we  rose  to  go  he  insisted  upon  our  returning  to  dine 
with  him.  A  ceremonious  Spanish  dinner  is  of  all  things  the  most  odious 
to  me,  and  1  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself  on  the  ground  of  my  extreme 
haste  to  set  out.  He  assured  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  .my  jour- 
ney until  late  fh  the  afternoon, *as  the  escort  coi^ld  not  be  ready  before^ 
and  I  was  forced  to  submit  both  to  the  delky  and  to  tbe  annoyance  of  he- 
ing  escorted,  against  which '  I  remonstrated  in  vain.  All  parties-unite  in 
reprasenting  tlM  roads  to  be  insecure;  so  we  shall  travel  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  danger.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  much  more  afraid  of  the 
climate:  not  only  are  black  vomit  and  bilious  fevers  ^mdignified  dangers, 
but  I  woukl  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  banditti  than  into  those  of  a  Mex- 
ican pbysician.s  p.  14. 

One  serious  evil  in  this  country,  here  referred  to,  and  a  disa- 
^eable  one  itis^  consists  in  the  insecuritj  of  tbe  roads»  which  are 
infested  b;  banditti  to  an  alarming  d»^ee.  This  has  long  heen  the 
case  in  Old  Spain,  in  consequence  either  of  defects  in  the  law  or  re- 
missness in  the  execution  of^it  In  Mexico  itmay  have  originated  in 
the  confusions  of  tiie  last  ten  years,  during  which  manjr  parts  of 
tbe  countiy  have  been  the  seat  of  war  or  domestic  convulsion.  The 
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capiialjs  iht  scene  of  frequent  aeaaaeinatioii,  hot  the  greet  reedi 
leading  to  it,  from  the  tovms  on  the  sea  cosst,  Vera  Cruas,  AKvara- 
do,  and  Tampico,  are  so  often  endangered  bj  robberies,  that  a 
journej  over  them  is  a  subUct  of  dread  to  the  traveller.  Not  long 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Foinsett,  he  informs  us,  a  small  convoj 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  stopped  and  plun- 
dered bj  robbers,  who  murdered  the  whole  escort  It  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  for  any  one  to  travel  without  protection;  and  the  au- 
thor was  accolnpanied,  on  his  route  to  Mexico,  by  six  dragoons 
well  mounted.  On  his  return,  however,  he  dispensed  with  their 
attendance.  <'  The  fact  is,"  safs  he,  *'  that  I  found  the  soldiers  dif- 
ficult to  manage.  J  dioudit  them  dangerous  companions.  ^ui$ 
eustodiet  ip$0B  ciutodesf  The  banditti  are  all  deserters,  comrades 
of  the  men  who  escort  vou,  who  would  desert  too  if  tempted  by  a 
great  booty,  'llie  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, but  if  ever  I  travel  it  again  it  shall  be  without  an  escorC 
The  recent  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  assassinated 
near  Puebla,  on  his  journey  from  Mexico  to  Alvarado,  and  robbed 
of  twentv-five  thousand  dollars,  in  specie,  belon^ng  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  melancholy  corroboration  of  these  re- 
marks. He  was  a  native  of  this  city^  where  his  amiable  disposition 
and  honourable  deportment  had  acquired  for  him  many  friends. 
He  was  the  oxAj  son  of  his  mother  and  she  is  a  widow.  His  guard 
deserted  him  just  before  the  attack  and  joined  the  pre<£itory 
enemv.  We  find  bj  this  work  before  us  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  of  this  disaster,  is  considered  as  remarkably  dangerous* 

Id  this  dsy't  ride  we  mw  leversl  ilocks  of  wild  dueks,  the  first  game 
we  have  seen  io  Mexioo.  Indeed  we  hate  seen  very  few  birds  c?  any 
sort,  except  buzzards,  small  vultures  with  a  white  riniir  round  the  neok 
and  the  wings  tipped  with  white,  hawks,  two  or  three  flights  of  doves,  and 
a  few  ravens,  blackbirds  and  sparrows. 

To-day  about  where  we  saw  the  ducks,  there  were  sand  snipes,  and  at 
a  great  distance  the  modk  bird;  I  have  seen  them  too,  in  all  the  towns  we 
passed  through,  bong  ap  in  cages.  Tbil  delightful  singing  bird.  infaabiCi 
both  South  and  North  America,  and  is  iband  from  Virginia  to  Cbile,  wbers 
I  have  frequently  seen  them,  and  where^  during  my  long  absence  from 
the  United  States,  Uieir  note  acted  oO  roe  like  tbe  air  of  the  Bans  des  Va. 
ches  on  the  Swiss,  reminding  jne  painfully  of  bome. 

Nopaluco  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  smaQ  ridg^of  land,  and  tbe  vallies 
on  both  sides  are  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  the 
agare. 

A  coaoh,  returning  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  stopp^  at  our  meson 
in  Nopaluco,  and  we  thoug^bt  it  would  expedite  our  journey  to  hire 
it  and  dismiss  our  littera.  Coaches  are  only  to  be  hired  in  the  capital,  and 
a  stranger  arriving  on  the  coast  must  hire  mules  for  the  journey,  or  de- 
pend upon  return  coaches.  They  are. clumsy  vehicles,  bqt  strong  and 
safe.  Tbe  carriage  of  the  one  we  hired  measured  twelve  feet  from  axle  to 
axle,  and  the  body  is  capable  of  containing  six  persons.  Our  trunks  and 
mattresses  were  piled  on  bbfore  and  behind  the  carriage,  which  is  drawn 
by  ten  muks;  two  next  the  wheeb  with  a  postillion,  who  drives  five  moie 
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JBlMit^wliaataMkflrportmMmooodaotetlietkMltdtofft.  UAiteqvi. 
page  we  left  Nopatoco  mt  half  put  fiv«  in  the  monioff,  and  ai  w«  had 
to  pass  the  Pinal,  the  moRt  daoireroos  pamaye  in  the  aKNUKaiDs,  and  to 
traverse  a  oouatrj  ootorioiMiy  ideated  with  banditti,  we  prooeeded  with 
due  oantioii.  Shortly  after  leafing  Nopalnco,  we  patted  aJooir  a  road  cot 
throngh  white  sand  hilk,  and  the  coantry  arovnd  «•  appeared  oncaltival- 
ed  and  barren.  We  loon  antered  a  narrow  d«file«  aad  oontinned  for  some 
time  to  wind  round  the  base  of  a  bill  wooded  to  the  Minmiit  with  piaet  and 
Jrs,  and  haTing  on  the  other  side  a  thick  forest  of  pines  and  oaks.  Oar 
escort  preceded  as  to  reconnoitreii  and  we  e? ery  now  and  then  canght  a 
flimpse  of  them,  with  the  scarlet  banners  attached  to  their  lances  waviof 
aoMmg  the  foliage  in  the  forest  and  along  the  hill  side.  The  scene  only 
required  a  few  banditti  and  a  skirmish,  to  have  rendered  it  worthy  the 
pencil  of  Salrator  Rosa,  or  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Radclilfe.  p.  36. 

The  account  of  the  Indians,  whose  whole  number  is  stated  to 
be  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand,  deserves  attention: 

In  the  vioeroyalty  of  Pern,  the  Indians  were  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the 
crown,  levied  on  imiles  only,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifty.  It  was  collected 
by  the  corregidor,  who  had  the  power  ^  exempting  such  as  were  unable, 
limn  sickoess  or  bad  seasons,  to  make  up  the  sum.  They  could  enter  in* 
to  no  legal  contract  or  sale,  without  the  qonsent  of  the  correjcidor,  or  make 
any  oonveyance  of  real  estate.  Their  lands  were  sometimes  seised,  and 
sold  to  satisfy  the  tribate,  and  in  that  way  only  could  a  transfer  be  made, 
er  a  legal  title  obtained  for  Indian  lands.  The  Indians  were  burdened 
with  a  personal  service  to  the  rrown,  called  the  mita;  this  was  a  oonscrip* 
tion  rahed  among  those  subject  to  the  tribufe  in  order  to  work  the  mines 
of  Potosi;  Thousands  of  these  uDfortunate  people  were  marched  every 
year  to  Potosi,  and  although  the  period  of  service  was  only  eighteen 
months,  they  were  attended  b^  a  numerous  train  of  fViends  aud  relations^ 
who,  on  the  eve  of  their  entenng  the  mines,  sang  melancholy  dii^ges,  and 
souoding  a  horn  in  sjleoiii  strains,  moamed  over  them  with  all  the  cere- 
monies  whicli  they  used  to  evince  their  sorrow  ou  the  death  of  a  relative, 
neir  wives  and  children  remained  with  the  conscripts,  who,  harrassed 
^y  a  long  march,  frequently  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  excessive  labour  and 
noxions  air  of  the  mines.  The  .ndians  of  Peru  have  the  appearance  of  ha* 
bitnal  melancholy,  and  still  wear,  mourning  for  the  destruction  of  their 
lacas.  According  ^o  an  aaoient  prophecy,  they  expect  to  be  one  day  do* 
livered  from  their  oppressors  by  a  descendant  of  the  Incas  who  U  to  re* 
vive  the  former  glory  of  the  nation.  The?  are  prohibited  from  carryinjg 
any  weapon,  Tfrom  exercising  any  trade  which  might  render  them  fami* 
Kar  with  the  use  of  fire- arms.  This  law  has  been  so  strict^  executed,  that 
the  unsubdued  tribes  are  not  dangerous  enemies,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  have  not  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Spanish  settlers  in  Peru; 
and  the  attempU  made  by  the  civilized  Indians  to  recover  their  former 
independence,  have  been  more  easily  defeated.  The  Indians  hand  dowii 
from  fotber  to  son  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs,  and  constantly  watch 
some  opportunity  to  revenge  them 

The  insurrection  in  1778,  was  the  most  formidable  known  since  the  con- 
quest, and  laid  in  ruins  some  of  the  finest  fowns  of  Upper  Peru.  Oruro 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  La  Pax  lost  the  greater  part  of  iu  inhabiUnts 
by  fomine,  whilst  it  was  blockaded  by  the  Indians.  Had  they  known  the 
■se  of  firearms,  the  whole  of  the  white  population  of  those  pronnces 
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woaM  b«t#  been^dOTtroyed.  The  rqyohrtkHwuy  gw  ewmjeut,  imn 
tm  itB  infltallatioa,  rekaied  thani  from  the  tenrioe  of  the  mita,  wbioh  wm 
file  most  oppressiTe,  an  J  from  the  rassalagB  in  which  the^  were  held  bf 
their  magistrates.  The  tribute  was  oootimied  from  necessity,  as  it  afiJonU 
ed  a  retenne  which  coaM  not  be  relinquished  at  that  period.  In  1814» 
they  were  released  from  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  and  hate  taken  an 
actire  part  in  fatonr  of  the  Creoles.  ^  p.  1 1  l-l  12. 

The  observations  of  our  author  upon  an  assertion  of  Baron  Hum- 
bold,  will  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  pursuits: 

Baron  Humboldt  asserts,  that  with  the  adrantages  of  good  roads  and 
free  conmierce,  the  Mexicans  will  one  day  undeiMl  us  in  bread  com,  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  markets.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  advanced  without  due  consideration.  The  soil  of  the  table  land  is 
certainly  as  fertile  and  as  productiFe  as  any  lands  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  elevatioD  of  (hose  plains  from  the  ocean,  opposes  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  cheap  trausportation  of  its  produce  to  the  sea-coast.  The 
Baron  himself  has  shown  the  impracticability  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the 
table  land  to  the  port  of  Tampico,  the  only  route  ever  deemed  practicable 
for  a  water  communication  with  the  ocean,  by  the  most  sanguine  projec- 
tors in  Mexico.  The  communications  between  these  elevated  plains  and 
the  Pacific  ocean  are  more  practicable,  but  hare  nothing  to  do  with  this 

Sueslion.  As  the  road  is  now  laid  out  between  Las  Vigas  and  Vera  Cruz, 
tie  ascents  aire  too  rapid;  but  admitting  the  roads  to  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  to  be^as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  the  flour,  instead 
of  being  conveyed  as  ft  is  now,  packed  up  in  skins  and  on  mules,  to  be 
barrelled  and  wagoned  three  hundred  mfles  to  those  ports— still,  I  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  and  cheapness  of  la- 
bour, will  not  compensate  for  the  difference  between  land  and  water  oar- 
nage,  and  that  flour  might  be  brought  from  the  Genessee  country,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  by  the  canal,  Shipped  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  ei- 
ther Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz,  and  sold  there  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  flour 
of  the  table  land— especially  as  throe-fourths  of  the  wagons  must  necet* 
sanly  return  empty,  even  if  all  the  dry  goods  consumed  on  the  toble  land 
were  to  be  sent  from  these  ports.  They  bear  no  proportion  to  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  broad  com,  and  all  those  articles  which  w^  call  colonial  pro- 
duce, are  equally  the  growth  of  the  table  land  and  iheHerra  caliente.  A 
small  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  are  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  but  the 
ordinary  dnnk  of  the  people  is  the  rum  of  the  country,  pu/otie,  and  vint> 
mezcaly  the  brandy  of  the  Maguey. 

From  want  of  streams,  the  mills  in  Mexico  are  for  the  most  part  worked 
by  animal  power,  and  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  our  flour  mills.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  importation  of  flour  were  permitted,  we  would 
for  many  years  be  able  to  undersell  the  Mexicans  iu  their  own  markets, 
and  to  furnish  with  flour  all  the  country  below  the  table  land  on  the  east- 
ern coast  The  principal  objects  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Mexico, 
are  the  rich  productions  of  Oaxaca,  Cochenille  and  Vanilla,  which  ar^ 
transported  to  the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  Indian  corn  and  flour  of 
Mexico,  Goadalaxara,  Valladdid,  Guanaxuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Pnebla, 
Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  which  are  transported  to  the  lest  fertile  provinces 
•^rugs,  and  above  all,  the  precious  metals. 
Now  that  commerce  will  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  it  is  pro- 
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Mile  tkAl  tlM  odokeBille*  ▼tnilk,  and  other  prodqptMM  ef  Ouaea,  wiU 
seek  ao  ooUet  by  tbe  river  tnd  port  of  Ouancuako.  Indeed  it  u  probable 
tbat  fiir  some  time  tbe  indigo  and  other  produce  otOuatimalainigbt  be  ex- 
ported  aloog-  tbe  coast,  and  across  tbe  Isthmus  of  Tehuaotepec.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  two  seat  at  this  spot,  and  tbe  rirer  Guasacualco,  afforded  the 
4tnt  conquerors  tiie  meads  of  transporting  across  the  continent  tbe  neeet- 
aary  materials  for  oonstractin;  and  arming  ships;  and  the  first  expedibeA 
fitted  evt  te  explore  the  Gulf  of  Caiiibrma,  sailed  from  Tefa«antepea 
This  isthoMts  hat  been  exaMied  with  a  viefr  te  the  ooottraetioo  of  a  ca> 
•al  to  cauMct  the  tweaeas,  «id  the  ettgtoaer,  Craner,  »ffir»8  that  the 
chain  of  low  monotains*  wh^h  separate  the  two  bays,  is  intersected  by  a 
transversal  valley,  in  which  a  canal  mirht  be  cut,  so  as  to  form  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  canal  which  would 
unite  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Chimalapa  with  those  of  Passo,  would  be 
only  six  lea^^u^  kmg^.  Boats  could  then  ascend  by  a  good  navigation  from 
Tehnantepec  to  tbe  viUage  of  San  Miguel,  and  pass  tiirovgh  the  canal  te 
the  river  Patto.  This  river  falls  into  Uie  Guasacualco,  but  its  navigation 
is  impeded  by  seven  rapidt. 

A  route  is  now  open  from  Tehuantepec  by  Chihuitan,  Llamo  Grande, 
Santa  Maria,  Petapa,  and  Guchicoui,  to  a  landing  place  on  the  river  Pas- 
te, below  the  rapids,  and  at  iu  junction  with  the  river  Saravia.  The  port  of 
Guasacualco  is  represented  by  all  who  have  examined  it,  to  be  capacious, 
and  very  secure.  The  aee9«iiit«  respecting  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar 
vary  very  much,  but  a  frigate,  driven  by  u  gale  of  wind  from  its  anchorage 
in  the  port  of  Vera  Crua,  took  refuge  there,  and  afterwards  got  out  with* 
out  difficulty.  The  port  of  Tehuantepec  hardly  deserves  the  name;  none 
tat  small  vettelt  can  pass  tbe  bar^  and  without,  they  are  expdied  in  an 
open  roadtted.  The  sands  brougbt  down  by  the  Chimalapa,  increase  the 
bar  every  year,  and  tbe  town  of  Tehoantepec  it  ooir  four  leagues  from  the 
tea.  p.  95-98. 

The  -mltie  of  mines  to  a  country  is  bj  no  meane  so  great  as  is 
commonlj  believed,  if  tlie  following  estimate  be  correct 

When  we  take  into  calculation  the  cottly  workt  of  thete  minett  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  separating  the  precious  metals  from  tbe  ore,  the  high 
wages  of  all  tbe  emplay^s^  from  the  administrador  to  the  common  labourer, 
the  tax  often  percent  which  is  paid  to  the  government,  and  the  very  ex- 
pensive woria  undertaken  on  the  slightest  indication  of  silver  ore,  and 
Which  are  frequently  portned  with  great  ardour  to  the  mHer  ruin  of  the 
nndertakers — we  shall  find,  that  -the  whole  profits  of  mtniag,  in  New 
Spain,  do  not  exceed  mn  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  A  very  tatel* 
ligent  Spaniard  in  the  capital  assured  me,  (hat  he  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mines  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  kept  an  account,  at  ac- 
curately as  he  could,  of  the  monies  expended  in  abortive  attempts  to  ex- 
plore new  veins,  and  that  he  believed  evory  dollar  coined  in  New  Spain, 
cost  the  nation  one  hundred  cents,  p.  166. 

In  November  last,  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  sixteen 
states  comoosed  tbe  federation  of  the  Mexican  empire;  and  we 
learn  that  Campeachy  has  since  that  become  a  member  of  the  con* 
federacy.  These  states  are  to  have  constitutions  of  their  own,  in 
subordination  to  the  general  gevemment,  bv  which  their  powers 
are,  in  some  respects,  limited  as  are  these  or  our  states  bj  the  fe- 
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deral  coostitation.  To  each  of  them  is  ftnftniiiteed  a  tepreaenta^ve 
form  of  government,  composii^  a  popular  republic. 

Guatemala,  which  bounds  Bfexicoon  the  south,  has  also  formed 
a  federal  republic,  still  more  resembling  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  that  of  Mexico.  In  South  America, X^olombia* 
and  Buenos  Ajrea  have  central  governments  which  are  free  in 
their  features.  '  All  the  independent  gixvernments  of  North  Ame* 
rica  are  now  republican  and  co  federative. 

Thois  the  steady  career  of  our  federal  constitution,  its  diffusioii 
of  libertv,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  amongst  its  citizens,  ani- 
mates other  nations  to  follow  its  example:  and  the  whole  Ameri* 
can  firmament  is  filling  with  a  constellatitm  of  republics,  impart- 
ing blesHings  in  their  respective  spheres  and  extending  the  com* 
bined  splendour  of  the  whole  to  remoter  regions* 


For  the  Port  Fcriio. 
THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Mr.  Oldsohool, 

I  have  just  received  firom  London  a  duodecimo  volume  on  the 
Periodical  Press  of  Chreat  Britain  and  ireland^  which  contains  a 
variety  of  facts  in  relation  to  that  fruitfiil  source  of  instruction 
and  amusement;  and  as  the  book  ma^  not  become  very  common 
in  this  country,  I  propose  to  select  in  a  desultorr  manner  some 
of  the  information,  which  it  contains,  for  the  gratification  of  your 
readers. 

The  work  commences  with  reflections  on  the  influence  of  the 
Englis^h  press,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  mo- 
ral machine  in  the  world.  When  we  consider  how  few  men  are 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  for  themselves,  and  how  small  is 
the  number  *of  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  we  can 
readily  assent  to  thfs  proposition.  This  influence,  though  often 
perverted  to  bad  purposes,  has  produced  upon  the  whole,  very  be* 
neficial  consequences.  Prejudices  have  been  dispelled,  ignorance 
enlightened,  despotic  principles  overtumeil,  and  the  general  com- 
Xort  of  the  human  race  materially  promoted  by  the  operation  of 
iree  discussion.  The  first  appearance  of  periodical  literature  is 
referred,  by  thi>  writer,  to  the  commencement  of  the  discontents 
in  this  country,  when  the  elaborate  folio  was  laid  aside  for  the 
lighter  missiles  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  In  England,  and 
in  this  country,  they  became  popular  at  once,  and  it  is  to  this 
cause  we  are  indebted  for  the  eulijrhtened  governments  which  the 
two  nations  respectively  enjoy.  Russia  exhibits  a  countless  mul- 
*titude  of  slavi<H»  because  the  people  are  buried  Jn  ignorance*    In 
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tiie  Italilm  states  they  waste  their  lires  in  wretchedness  and  dis- 
sflfectioD,  because  public  opinion  dare  not  breathe.  To  the  same 
causa  may  we  attribute  the  abject  misery  and  the  debasing;  supr^r* 
stitionof  the  Spaniards.  These  are  obstacles  which  despohsm  ere* 
ates  for  its  own  support;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  they  must  yield 
to  the  press.  Improvement  does  not  man^h  wilh  a  hasty  pace,  but 
her  steps  are  sure;  and  eVery  advance  is  a  fresh  triumph  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  her. 

That  the  press  may  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes  cannot  be  de- 
nied; but  as  long  as  pdblic  cpinion  is  so  widely  diversifi^*  and 
moulded  into  so  many  connictiug  ramifications,  as  it  always 
will  be,  under  a  free  government,  no  great  evil  need  be  appre* 
hended  from  its  licentiousness.  The  two  watchwords  of  partv  in 
our  country  are  lost  in  the  din  and  clang  of  Adams  and  Crawford, 
Jackson,  Calhoun,  and  Clay.  Under  the  banners  of  each  of  these 
individuals  we  see  federalists  and  democrats  marchins;  with  as 
much  harmony  as  if  thej^  had  never  been  opposed.  The  abun- 
dance of  newspapers  which  we  possess,  renders  them  so  cheap» 
that  scarcely  any  man  is  without  one;  and  the  variety  of  opinions 
and  feelings  which  they  excite,  operate  with  a  neutralizing  effect 
on  the  Tirtalence  of  partjr.  Snail  rivulets  diffuse  health  and  vi- 
gour through  the  soil;  while  a  stitrng  current  washes  it  away. 

In  this  country  we  s^em  to  have  silently  adopted  the  maxim  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  thou^t  it  most  prudent  to  let  the  press  correct  the 

I^ress:  thus  permitting  scurrility  to  be  neutralized  by  its  own  vio- 
ence,  or  deprived  ofits  poison  by  the  ridicule  of  one,  the  retort 
of  another,  or  the  indignation  of  a  third. 

In  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  this  book,  the  stamp-duty  upon 
each  newspaper  of  a  single  sheet,  is  three-pence  half-penny  per 
sheet,  discount  deducted.  To  this  add  a  halt-penny  for  the  paper, 
and  the  sheet  costs  four-pence  ^fore  it  goes  into  the  printing  of- 
fice. For  each  advertisement  the  government  receives  three  shil- 
lings and  six-pence.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  attend- 
ing it,  only  old  established  papers  are  made  the  channel  of  adyer- 
tismg,  and  they  thus  obtain  a. sort  of  monopoly  which  bears  them 
np  against  the  stamp,  and  other  duties,  and  they  gather  strength 
from  the  wreck  of  every  voungtival.  Their  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity make  them  bold,  ana  they  court,  rattier  than  shun  prosecution. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  the  case  of  the  Observer  newspaper  is 

3 noted.  On  the  trials  of  Thistlewood  and  others,  the  Court  inter- 
icted  the  publication  of  any  of  the  evidence,  in  any  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  until  a  speciAe<l  time.  The  proprietor  of  the  Observer^ 
refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  published  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedin|rs  in  his  next  number.  For  this  contempt  he  was  fined  ^500: 
but  such  was  the  demand  for  the  report  that  he  was  enabled,  from 
the  profits  of  his  extra  sale  alone,  to  liquidate  the  fine,  pocket  tlie 
excess,  and  laugh  at  the  Court. 
The  greatest  advertising  vehicle  in  Britain  is  the  Tl^mes,  which. 
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in  182t  pabtished  about  86,000  adTertisenients,  for  which  the  pro- 
prietors paid  for  dutj,  /14»570.  Ss.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
no  less  than  fortj-six  tlioasaud  individuals  employed  in,  or  de* 
pendent  upon  the  printine  and  publish! nr  of  newspapers  in  Bri- 
tain alone.  In  London  there  are  from  iftj  to  sixtj.  The  num- 
ber varies,  as  manj  start  into  existence^  and  run  perhaps  the  ca^ 
reer  of  but  «  few  weeks;  but  some  of  them  have  been  established 
for  upwards  of  a  cenluiy.  Thirteen  of  theses  are  published  dailj; 
seven  thrice  a-week,  nine  twice  a-iveek  (six  of  which,  however^ 
can  onlj  be  said  to  be  second  editions  of  the  same  papers^  and 
twenty-lhree  weekly.  In  1821  these  journals  circulated  16,354, 
534  copies,  on  which  the  stamp  duty  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
(270,908.  188.  sterling;  to  which  if  we  add  /.142,087  lOs.  Bd.  the 
amount  paid  by  the  provincial  newspapers,  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  /.41«,996.  8s.  drf,  or,  gl,8S5,589,  55  cents.*  Twentv-six  of  tlie 
London  journals  are  opposed  to  tlie  Ministry,  and  the  minority  of 
them  agree  upon  no  other  topic  but  that  opposition.  The  opinions 
«f  these  range  from  the  extremes  of  democracy  to  those  of  the 
wh^  aristocracy.  One.supports  the  principle  of  annual  pariiaments 
and  universal  suffi'age;  another  prefers  triennial  parliaments;  one 
bawls  for  reform,  and  another  insists  on  certain  individuals  be^ 
placed  in  the  Cabinet.  These  papers  are  not  only  whimsically 
varied  in  their  nostrums  for  the  body  p<$litic,  but  they  are  also  ex- 
tremely changeable.  7%$  T^mes,  that  is  at  present  considered 
« the  city  paper,  and  which,  from  its  hostility  to  the  government  is 
an  inmspensible  luminary  in  eveir  tavern  and  chop-house,  was 
in  former  days  a  zealousiidvocate  of  tiie  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It 
obtained  celebrity  by  its  reprobation  of  republican  principles^-the 
ambitious  conquests  of  Buonaparte— and  its  daily  defence  of  ^e 
conduct  of  the  British  Ministry  in  relation  to  tfiese  events.  In 
short,  till  1815  it  was  all  loyalty  and  devotion.  But  at  that  pe- 
riod the  "corn  bill,"  which  then  passed  the  legislature,  was,  by 
many  considered  as  an  impolitic  measure.  Th^  populace  were  in 
a  state  of  alarm,  and  petitions  and  remonstrances  poured  into 
Parliament  from  all  parts  of  thri  kingdom.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Times  saw  the  pecuniary  advantages  t^at  would  arise  from  op- 
posing the  measure.    The  fiery  tirades  which  it  then  levelled  at 

'"  From  an  official  list  of  ^tamps^  issued  for  uewspapers  in  1821,  ordered 
by  the  Houa^  of  CommoDs  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  which  is  aunexed  to 
this  volame,  it  appears  that  in  that  year  the  Times,  with  the  EveDio; 
Mail  issued  2,684  800  papers,  the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  /.44,74& 
13#.  Ad.  the  Courier  1,594,500,  duty  /26,575.  The  Momittg  Chronicle 
090,000,  duty  1.16,500,  &c. 

The  Federal  Republicab,  shortly  after  the  proprietors  of  it  were  com- 
pelied  to  change  the  place  of  pnblicatioQ  from  Baltimore  to  Geor^towo, 
issued  5000  thrice  a-week  and  500  daily  papers,  which  would  make  a  to- 
tal of  940,000  in  a  year— an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  eirculatioa  of  tiie 
last  named  London  Journal. 
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tbe  Snll  caBgjkt  the  paUic  eje— waroied  the  already  irritated  pas- 
mu%  of  the  populate,  and  atlracted  towards  Uae^  a  c<MTe8pond- 
iog  return  of  gratitade.  Remembrances  of  that  sort,  from  th£pub- 
lic,  are  encoaragine  in  the  extreme;  and  ever  since  The  ^ime$ 
has  valorously  foag^t  the  battles  of  "  the  people."  Itiias  merits, 
howerer,  which  should  not  be  for^tten.  Its  pai'liamentarj  re- 
ports have  invariably  been  the  best  m  London;  and  itsx^onnections 
abroad  are  so  extensive,  that  it  was  wont  to  Aimish  foreign  intel- 
li^nce,  often  of  an  important  kind,  before  any  of  its  cotempora^ 
nes. 

Next  to  the  cockney  oracle,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  Morning 
Chrouielet  the  avowed  and  admitted  champion  of  the  whig  aris- 
tocracy. It  owes  i^  origin  and  its  fame  to  the  late  Mr.  Perry,  who 
wrote  it  into  celebrity,  and  himself  into  affluence,  and  died  anluv 
nest  man  in  the  cause  he  had  advocated.  Since  that  event  its 
popularity  has  undergone  a  change,  and  if  it  be  not  evidently  so- 
ing  down  hill,  the  long,  tedious,  leaden  and  lifeless  articles,  that 
clog  its  pages,  are  su$cientlv  heavy  lor  that  purpose.  The  pro- 
prietor of  tliis  paper,  owns,  al8o»  The  Observer  and  TliA  Bnglish* 
wuuu  The  Mormng  Herald  is  another  of  the  journals  that  combats 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition.  The  remainder  are  conceived  to  be 
of  a  lower  stamp  than  those  which  have  just  been  named. 

There  are  five  morning  papers,  the  general  sentiments  of  which 
are  hostile  to  the  Cabinet;  while  there  are  only  two  that  are  fa- 
vourable to  it:  these  are  the  JV*eir  Times  and  Morning  Fost*  The 
first  of  these  had  its  rise  in  the  dissensions  that  occurred  in  the 
Old  Times'  establishment  relative  to  the  Com  Bill.  The  editor, 
differing  in  opinion  with  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  on  that  sub- 
iect,and  unwilliog  to  sacrifice  his  judgment  to.their  views,  estab- 
lished the  Mw  Times  upon  those  principles  which  he  has  honest- 
\j  and  fearlessly  maintained  till  now.  It  is  the  second  best  mi- 
nisterial paper  in  the  metropolis*  Its  information  is  generally  au- 
thentic, although  sometimes  inclining  to  be  stale.  Of  The  Morning 
Fost  the  writer  has  exceedingly  little  to  say.  It  is  more  the  paper 
of  the  beau  monde  than  of  the  political  world. 

The  Courier  is,  without  exception,  the  most  ingenious  and  best 
conducted  paper  in  London.  It  throws  nine-teoths  of  its  compe- 
titors at  an  immeasurable  distance,  when  it  chooses  to  enter  the 
lists  with  them,  whether*  its  task  be  to  detect  their  errors,  lau^h 
at  their  inconsistencies,  or  defend  a  particular  measure  from  their 
censure.  Xext  to  the  Courier,  among  the  evening  papers  are  7%e 
Olobeamd  Traveller^  The  Star,  The  Sun,  and  ofliers,— lesser  lu- 
minaries, illuminating  their  own  little  worlds,  and  giving  life  and 
principle  toth^r  own  particular  systems.  The  Sun  has  long  been 
minibterial  |ind  consistent  It  is  a  firm  opponent  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  a  thick  and  thin  stickler  of  the  insane  pana- 
ceas of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark.  The  Star,  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  Canning  to  his  present  situation,  twinkled  in  the 
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I^axj  of  radicaligm,  and  during  the  administration  of  Pitt,  Peiw 
civai»  and  Londonderry,  was  the  constant  advocate  of  Parliament- 
arj  Reform,  and  a  change  of  men  and  measures.  Now,  howerer, 
it  shines  propitiously  on  the  measures  of  the  staunchest  antago* 
mstof  all  Reform.  The  Traveller^  which  has  now  no  individual  ex* 
isf ence,  set  out  hn  independent  advocate  for  the  Torj  Party;  it 
soon  afterwards  be6ame  a  violent  declaimer  against  them;^  and  now 
it  is  united  with  7%e  Olobe^  a  paper  which  was  always  reputable 
from  its  moderation,  and  these  two  conjoined,  seem  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  evening  opposition  papers. 

Of  the  twice  or  thnce-aweek  journals  very  little  can  be  said. 
There  are  about  eighteen  papers  published  in  l^ndon  onHunday, 
of  which  not  more  uian  three  or  four  speak  ^vourably  of  the  mea- 
sores  of  the  Government  The  Examiner^  BeW$  Messenger^  Th$ 
Observer,  the  JWtrs,  and  the  Sunday  Tvinee,  stand  U|;he8t  upon 
the  opposition  side.  The  first  of  these,  however  exceptionable  may 
be  some  of  its  opinions,  and  however  fastidious  ana  even  unme^ 
rited  may  be  tome  of  its  strictures,  is  vastly  superior  to  anv  of  its 
opposition  cotemporaries  in  point  of  talent  On  the  other  side  are 
The  Guardian  and  77^  Johp  Bull,  the  former  a  journal  ,of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  the  latter,  known  from  having  raised  itself 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months  to  nearly  the  greatest  circulation 
of  the  Sunday  papers,  from  its  peculiar  style  of  writimR  from  the 
severity  of  its  attacks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  late  Queen  and 
her  friends;  from  its  fearless  censure  and  ridicule  of  popular  meet- 
ings, and  street  orators;  from  the  large  sums  of  money  it  has  been 
obliged  to  disburse  in  consequence  of  various  actions  for  libel; 
from  the  lengthened  impnsoninent  of  its  conductors  in  conformity 
to  the  different  sentences  of  the  cour^  from  its  unyielding  adhe- 
rence to  the  same  course  of  philippic,  to  the  same  recklessness  of 
animadversion;  from  its  unaiminisbed  watchfulness  over  every 
inroad  upon  the  church  or  state,  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown,  or 
the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Cobbet  saj^s  this  writer,  has  had  his  day;  his  star  is  set;  his  ar- 
tillery are  spiked;  and  after  proving  himself  one  of  the  cleveiest 
declaimers  in  England,  ^i^e  of  the  mo^t  effective  corporals  that 
ever  led  a  forlorn  hop<^  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  he  lives  at  Ken- 
sington, a  fallen  ftmfum /tinmen  of  the  press!  He  is  one  of  those 
outr4  animals  that  cannot  be  described.  As  a  writer,  his  essays» 
sermons,  and  speeches;  his  dissertations  upon  English  grammar 
and  straw-plait,  his  speculations  upon  currency  and  Swedish  tur« 
nips;  set  criticism  at  defiance,  and  completely  bewilder  the  read- 
er with  the  versatility  of  his  geniu8,«-or  we  should  rather  say, 
with  the  intermixed  display  of  sou^d  sense  and  insanity  with  which 
all  his  productions  abound. 

The  work  of  reporting  is  one  of  the  wonders  in  the  history  of 
the  London  press,  which  is  explained  by  this  writer.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Cbmrnoos  forbid  all  liberties  with  H^ 
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speeches  therein  deliyered.  Any  attempt  to  publish  them-H>r  ra- 
ther, the  act  of  publishing  them— -without  the  consent  of  the  mem^ 
ber  or  members  who  spoke  them,  is  a  tresspass  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, and  the  concomitant  expense  ot'  an  arrest  by  a  Ser. 
gi^ant  at  Arms.  And  yet  a  pitiful  subteifuge  uniformly  sets  atde> 
fiance  the  consequence  of  a  Parliamentary  trespass.  There  is 
not  a  raWe,  or  desk,  or  board,  to  w  rite  upon  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  reporters  use  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
or  their  knees  for  that  purpose.  During  the  debate  each  one  ge- 
nerally sits  his  hourj  when  he  retires  to  extend  his  hasty  notes 
tor  the  printer,  his  place  being  instanrly  filled  by  his  successor  in 
wai^ne.  hj  this  process,  the  longest  debate  in  Parliament  is  oft- 
en poblisbea  before  th ;  expiration  of  four  hours  from  the  adjourn* 
meat  of  the  House.  While  the  honourable  members  are  asleep, 
dreaming  of  motions  lost  and  won,  the  morning  politicians  are 
Kading  and  discussing  their  last  night^s,  or  perhaps  the  same 
■sorningfs  effusions:  for  the  newspapers  almost  regularly  give  at 
«x  o'clock  what  was  delivered  at  four  in  the  morning. 

Neither  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor  in  that  of  the  Commona  have 
the  members  the  use  of  pens  and  ink.  They  may  obtain  thein,  to 
be  Bttre,  but  th^^  haveno  table  to  exercise  them  on.  His  Majes- 
ty's Prime  Minister,  and  the  first  lords  and  statesmen  in  the  kug- 
dom,  may  be  seen  taking  notes  on  the  tops  of  their  hats,  or  on 
tiieir  knees,  like  some  itinerant  tax-gatherers. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENCB  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 

EXTRACT  PROM  A  LETTER. 

——We  may  be  the  tyrants  of  the  creation,  if  you  will;  but  the 
temperate  dignity  of  mind,  which  almost  echoes  in  the  mdno- 
syllable  **  lora,^  is  seldom  an  inmate^  of  our  bosoms:  we  have, 
then,  no  right  to  usurp  the  appellation,  with  so  little  pretence  to 
the  attiibnte.  But  in  the  word  **  lady,'*  what  is  implied? — Sweet 
Iftway  and  gentle  majesty.  And  how  often  do  we  meet  those  of  your 
sex,  who  are  lostly  entitled  t^  this  name,  by  the  mildness  and 
grace  with  which  they  exert  that  little  influence  which  custom 
and  illiberal  philosophy  liave  left  them? 

La*  what  a  gallant  man  Mr.  Chatterton  isf — No,  I  am  not.  I 
despise  and  detest  a  gallant  man.  1  would  as  soon  see  my  great- 
grand -father's  ghost  enter  the  room,  as  a  gallant  man.  I  had  ra« 
Sierbe  a  downri^it  monkey  at  once,  than  a  gallant  man;  with  his 
bows,  and  his  smiles,  and  his  grimaces;  his  compliments  and  his 
co'irtesies;  his  perpetual  handine  of  chairs,  ana  picking  .up  of 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  pincushions;  his  incessant  exertions  in 
plying  you  with  bread  and  butter^  watching  your  pup  that  he  may 
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snatch  it  away,  before  it  is  cemfortabW  exhaasM*  Us  ineivHibfte 


mj  society  throagh  the  length  oi  an  entertainment  He  disorders 
the  whole  ebonomj  of  the  room  by  his  indefatigable  attentioBS  to 
propriety  and  decorum*  Out  upon  him! 

Yott,  and  all  who  know  my  heart,  will  exonerate  me  flposn  ibe 
imputation  of  being  a  gallant  man.*  *  But  although  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  incivility,  nay,  asperity,  in  my  manner  towards  women, 
—I  had  rather  (to  my  shame  1  confess  it)  spend  an  httur  in  the 
society  of  an  amiaUe  sensible  wonban,  than  an  age  in  the  compsr 
ny  of  *  Plato  himself.    I  had  rather  correspond  with  one  of  your 
sex,  than  with  all  of  my  own  put  t<^ther«.    Now  do  not  say,  that 
this  proceeds  from  the  ungenerous  pleasure  of  exultii^  lo  my 
own  sexile  superiority  of  mind,  and  that  I  prefer  the  eonversatioa 
of  a  woman  only  that  I  may  efnjoy  my  intellectual  pre-*eminenee 
without  fear  of  rivalry.  To  say  this,  would  be  unjust  not  <m\j  to 
our  sex,  but  to  your  own.  For  though  I  candidly  avow  my  ojpinioa, 
that  in  the  extremes  of  Intel lect^^nius,  wisdom,  energy  >ot  mind, 
profundity  of  thought,  and  sublimity  of  imagination,  women  have 
never  reached^  and  never  can,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  frames, 
habits,  and  constitution, reach  the  heights  to  which  men  freqttenti.y 
soar, — ^yet  I  think  that  inall  the  qualities  of  mind  less  than  these, 
and  which  we  may  denominate  conversational  qualities,  the  ba» 
lance,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  equally  towards  your  side.   On  an 
average,  I  think  there  is  .as  much  intellectual  power  dispersed 
through  the  general  female  mind,  as  through  the  general  male,--- 
but  beine  more  equally  diflTosed,  is  ineonsraerable  in  each  indivi- 
dual.   This,  to  be  sure,  looks  too  like  an  hypothesis;  perhi^ps,  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  that  the  general  mental  power  of  your  sex 
is  inferior  in  kind,  but  equal  in  the  degree  of  its  kind,  to  ours,— 
both  kinds  being  supposed  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  their  re- 
spective sex,  and  such  a  comparison  instituted  between  them  as 
two  dissimilar  powers  of  mind  will  bear.    Away  with  your  meta- 
physics and  mystifications!  says  the  Mysogynist,  answeif  me  to  this: 
where  do  you  meet  a  woman,  who  can  utter  any  thing  beyond  a 
stream  of  silly  prattle,  sweet  enough,  I  grant  you,  but  withal  insi- 
pid?— And  wnere  do  you  meet  a  man,  say  I,  who  can  utter  any 
thing  at  alU  silly  or  solid,  sweet  or  sour,  insipid  or  sapidr  Behold 
two  b'¥>bies  salute  in  the  street!  '*  Haw  <liddoo,  Tom?"  <<  Haw  did- 
doo,  Jack?''  make  up  tlie  sum  of  their  conversation.  The  taiMess 
monkies — No:  to  call  them  so,  would  be  a  libel  on  the  Ape,  for 
they  cannot  even  cfeafter^— The  boobies  I  say,  are  not  only  sense- 
less,  but  speechless;  it  is  not  that  they  have  ideas,  but  no  words,  or 
words  but  no  ideas,  they  have  neither  ideas  nor  words.    And  if 
what  some  philosophers  assert  be  true,  namely^  that  it  is  the  use 
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mt  apeedi  wfakh  {mis  the  differeace  between  men  And  bnites,  I 
wonder  how  far  remoTed  these  dumb  young  gentlemen  are  from 
t^  condition  of  upright  quadrupeds,  and  wheUier  thej  may  not  be 
conudered  as  the  veritable  Monboddo  men,  who  have  just  got- 
ilen  rid  of  their  dorsal  appendages.  Now  cast  jour  ejes  over  to 
the  other:Stde  of  tiie  street,  and  look  at  those  two  little  milliners^ 
pvopp«d'fl«oh  npoB  a  couple  of  clattering  pattens,  holding  in  one 
tiand  a  tiMmet  or  a  bund-box,  and  with  the  other  keeping  their 
scanty  trains  out  <€  the  gutter.-— Only  look  at  them  wnere  they 
island;  I  wish  you  could  only  see  them,  standing  with  invincible 
patience  in  the  very  middle  of  the  pathway,  elbowed,  joggled,  and 
joatled,  by  the  careless  herd  of  passengers,  now  driven  two  yards 
asunder^  now  pushed  into  ieach  other's  bosom — ^there  they  stand, 
whilst  the  miazle  falls  thick  and  fiist  upon  their  tippets,  and  the 
gusts,  every  now  and  thaa,  from  an  adjacent  alley,  blow  back 
enrla^  cape*  and  bonneta,  in  beautiful  connision — there  they  stand, 
I  say,  and  neither  rain,  wind,  jostlings,  nor  impudent  salutations, 
nor  the  uproar  of  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  thunder  of  the  hea- 
vy rolling  vans  and  drays,  drawn  by  a  team  of  black  elephants 
with  theur  ponderous  tread  and  splatter,  nor  the  braying  rattle  ai 
the  stage-coach,  nor  the  w^d  .whoop  of  the  Jdnnes,*  nor  the  8wif|; 
flash  of  the  landau,  grinding  the  curb-stones  as  it  flies  alon^  no^ 
nor  the  mingled  din  and  clamour  of  coachmen,  coal-heavers,  cri- 
ers»  balUd-sinsers,  barrel-o^na,  and  blackguard  boys,—- Punch 
with  Us  peculiar  squeak  down  one  lane,  the  Pandeans  swelled 
with  a  rope-strung  viokmcello  up  another,— not  all  this  broil  and 
brattle,  this  worse  than  Babel  in  the  best  of  its  days,  can  hinder 
tile  two  little  milliners  from  talking.  From  hearing,  it  does  un- 
doabtediv;  but  from  talking,  is  beyond  its  efficacy,  or  that  of  any 
•aUanary  preventive  sliort  of  cutting  out  their  tonsues,  or  sewinc 
up  their,  lips.  "Though  hell  itself  should  gape,  and  bid  them  hold 
their  peace."—  ,  i.         . 

»  •  •  Taking  the  intellectual  advantages  which  nuisculine  edu- 
cation confers  upon  us,  and  the  disadvantages  which  feminine  edu- 
cation entails  upon  women,  taking  these  things  into  account,  I  say, 
that  ^e  mean  mental  he%ht  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  for  both 
setes;  in  other  words,  that  women,  in  general,  are  equally  gifle4, 
in  point  of  iaind,  with  aien  in  general,  that  they  are  as  pleasmg 
companions,  and  not  a  whit  inferior  in  oowens  of  conversation. 
So  Aat  you  are  unjust  to  yoiirselves,  and  to  men  also,  when  you 
impute  our  preference  of  female  society  to  a  feelina  or  ui  ide» 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  superior,  at  least,  speaking  for  my* 

♦  Extra-sedent  bipeds,  who  transfei*  ietra-iedent  bipeds,  ft«n.  P{j^^ 
phu;e,  through  the  instrumentaKty  of  futatory  vehicles,  ^•^^'^^l^ 
pair  of  ambling  quadrupeds:  they  were  temeHy  known  b|r  Ae  ^eatnc  af  • 
peUation  of— haokney-coaohaen. 
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gelf,  I  can  trulj  say,  that  I  never  soaght  a  woman's  converaatSBQ 
for  the  |iUrpose  of  finding  mj  own  strength  in  her  weakness;  but 
for.  the  positive  cause,  that  her  conversation  has  charms  in  which 
that  of  mj  own  sex  is  deficient. 

The  mind  of  man,  like  his  bodj,  is  cast  in  a  grander  mould  than 
that  of  his  more  delicate  companion,  and  is  composed  ofia  firmer 
material.    Not  that  (  mean  to  institute  anj  hypothetiaakaoftlogj' 
between  bodj^  and  mind,  or  to  argue  from  the  weight  «f*  a  roan's 
fist  to  the  solidity  of  his  understanding;  persons  great  in  mind  are 
frequently  very  diminutive  in  stature.    Taking  another  and  more 
philosophical  view  of  itj  however,  the  form  and  frame  of  the 
stronger  sex  furnish,  in  my  opinion,  an  indisputable  proof,  that 
the  same  sex  is  also  endowed  with  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic 
power  of  mind;  for,  unless  we  admit  this.  Providence  would  cen« 
travene  itself,  and  break  down  its  own  eeaeral  law,  whereby  the 
fiiculties  of  its  creatures  are  proportioned  to  the  circuinstanees  in 
which  they  are  plac^d.^  The  frame  and  figure  of  man  show  him  to 
be  destined  to  fulfil  (he  active,  perilous,  external  duties  of  life,  as 
opposed  to  the  inactive,  peaceful,  and  domestic  offices,  adapted  to 
the  softer  and  more  delicate  sex.     It  is  he  who  must  build  the 
house,  cultivate  the  field,  barter  the  commodities,  defend  his  pro- 
perty  and  his  family;  or,  to  speak  of  him  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  human  affairs,  it  is  to  him  that  the  difficult  and  important  do* 
ties  of  life  are  committed,^woinen  are  physically  incapable  of 
executing  them.  Man,  therefore,  must  be  enduwed  with  thefacuU 
ties  which  the  due  performance  of  these  offices  require;  that  is,  he 
must  be  endowed  with  superior  vigour,  strength,  boMness,  and 
wgacity  of  mind.  For,  if  not,  there  would  be  no  congruity  between 
uz?"^"*^®  *"^  '^  circumstances^  and  he  would  be  in  the  same 
uiiphlloMphical  situation  as  an  eagle  with  the  soul  of  a  dove,  or 
lion  with  the  spirit  of  a  mouse.    The  frame  of  woman  fiU  her  for 
duties  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  tlierefore  demand  opposite  fa- 
culties.     It  is  superfluous  to  confirm  what  I  have  above,  I  thi^ik, 
demonstrated,  by  an  appeal  to  general  biography  and  experience: 
If  any  one,  recurring  to  that  test,  sbould  affirm  that  our  superiori. 
ty  of  genius  or  understanding  is  wholly  owing,  to  education,  I 
would  ask,  how  it  happens  that,  in  a  period  of  six  thousand  years, 
tocre  should  have  been  no  instai^ce  of  a  Bums,  or  a  Bloomfield,  a 
Jolin  Bunyan.  or  a  John  Cbre,  in  petticoats?  We  find  many  such 
1  Iterate  genuises  amongst  men,  and  very  few  genuises,  literate  or 
Illiterate,  amongst  women.    Even  Sappho  and  Scmiramis,  or  at 
l?K  V   f 'i:****'^^^  '^  »P^7Phal.    Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Eli- 
zabeth  of  England,  Madame  de  Stagl,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  with 
a  few  others,  are  some  proof  that  genius  doei*  not  always  wear  a 
D^ard  and  a  pair  of  breeches— but  fte  value  at  which  these  gems 
are  esteemed  amongst  you  indicate  their  scarcity.    Moreover,  to 
make  assurance  treble  sure,  I  may  as  well  adi-that  you  are 
avowedly  inimical  to  the  exhibitioa  of  the  greater  passions,  to 
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their  delincatioii,  and  to  their  ficUtioos  exercise,  by  the  poet»  the 
emtor,  or  the  ima^oator;  whilst  it  is  in  the  dev«lo|iment  ot*  tnese 
greater  pasaioos^  luid  the  transient  asaumption  of  them  by  the  po- 
et, or  iniagtuator,  that  genius  ascends  to  its  higliest  point  of  subli- 
mity. In  fact»  you  dare  not  be  great  imaginators,  you  are  afraid 
to  be  creatures  of  genius.  Are  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  dear  to  your 
thoughts^  At-  the  demons  of  jealousy,  hatred,  anger,  revenge, 
scorn,  and  impious  arabitionrthe  companions  of  your  mediutive 
hours?  No>— then  pretend  not  togenins.  A  powerful  imagination 
and  a  soaring  fancy  delight  in  pictures  of  horror,  ngony,  madness, 
^ilt,  and  transcendent  wo;  these  inspire  you  with  fear  and  av^r-  - 
sion.  Genius  is  ever  dipt  in  visionary  blood:  tlie  groans  of  mid- 
tti^t  murder,  the  snp  lication,  the  shriek  of  perisliiiig  mortality, 
are  music  upon  which  the  ear  of  a  true  poet,  in  his  walung  dreams, 
feeds  with  norrid  pleasure:  the  imaginary  bowl  from  which  be 
drinks  his  most  potent  draughts  of  inspiration  is  stained  with 
gore,  and  is  min|;led  of  death -sweat  and  bitter  scalding  tears.  He 
revels,  he  riots,  m  scenes  of  anguish,  cruelty,  darkness,  death,  and 
denpain  Hell  is  the  poet's  heaven:  tragedy,  deep  and  dreadful,  b 
the  gloomy  amusement  of  his  soul.  Tan  tiim  away  in  sickness  and 
affright  from  such  contemplations;  yon  tremble  at  the  voice  of  the 
mightier  Muse,  after  having  invoked  her,  and  the  s|Hrit  which  she 
would  breathe  into  your  feebly-ambitious  bosoms  suffocates  you 
whilst  you  inhale  it.  How  then  can  you  pretend  to  equal  energy, 
vigour,  power,  or  (as  I  may  call  it)  ferocity  of  mind,  wif  h  us,  when 
you  disclaim  and -deprecate  all  intercourse  with  those  passions,  in 
the  delineation  of  wnich  aloifie  energy,  vigour,  and  power  of  mind 
are  supremely  displayed?  You  shut  your  eyes  upon  the  play  of 
the  deadly  passrons,  eihibtted  by  the  poets  of  our  sex,  and  yet 
you  pretend  to  those  qualities  t>t  mind  which  are  most  congenial 
to  such  passions,  which  taught  us  to  delineate  tliem,  and  which 
would  teach  you  (did  you  posMss  them)  to  enjoy  the  delineation. 

I  take  it  then,  as  completely  established^— 1st  by  the  necesisa- 
rj  economy  of  Providence,  which  adapts  the  faaulties  of  its  crea- 
tures to  their  circumstances,  giving  to  men  the  more  strenuous 
powers  of  mind»  as,  by  tha  structure  of  their  bodies,  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  more  arduous  offices  of  life:* — IBd,  by  the  evidence 
or  general  biography  and  experience,  which  not  only  afford  no  in- 
stance of  a  female  Homer  or  Milton,  whose  superiority  may  be 
attributed  to  education,  but  which  cannot  adduce  one  woman  who 

*  Even  on  the  tappoikioo  of  mental  equality  between  the  two  sexes, 
at  fint  aettifif  out  from  infancy,  it  is  plain,  tliat  the  strooffer-bodied  sex, 
beio^  therefore  engaged  io  the  mpre  important  line  of  actions,  must  even- 
tually acquire  stronger  (towers  of  mind,  and  that  our  intellectual  supe- 
riority over  the  weaker-bodied  sex  is  as  firmly  established,  from  the  same 
premise  o^  corporeal  structure,  as  it  was  before,  on  the  hypothesis  of  fa- 
cnUios  being  the  immediate  gift  of  Providence  itself. 
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has  raised  herself  above  the  common  standard  of  the  world,  for 
everjr  hundred  thousand  men  who  have  sprung  up  from  th^  low- 
est and  most  ignorant  classes  of  society,  bj  the  mere  force  of  nata« 
ral  abilities:—^,  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  female  mind 

1a  peculiarity,  manifest  to  observation,  and  evinced,  theoretically, 
rom  such  peculiar  disposition  of  mind  being  necessarily  cone^-u- 
ous  to  such  a  peculiar  form  of  bodv,)  a  disposition  which  atijures 
even  the  poetic  assumption  or  display  of  the  greater  passions,  the 
fruit  of  the  ^nder  ener^es  of  the  soul,  and  withdraws  for  relief 
from  the  ternble  and  sublime  to  themes  more  congenial,  a  love-tale, 
a  narrative  of  domestic  sorrow,  a  pathetic  story,  or  a  scene  of  t^n- 
tle  wo:  I  say,  I  take  it  as  compAetely  established  by  any  one  of  tfiese 
arguments,  and  ^fot'tiori  by  all  three,  that  women,  as  intellectual 
creatures,  are  inferior  to  men,  in  power  of  thought  and  energy  of 
mind.  Nay,  even  where  we  cannot  .use  these  terms  with  propRety, 
even  in  the  *'  common  cry"  of  society,  I  think  those  qualities  of 
of  mind  in  which  enei^  or  vigour  make  a  part,  such  as  judgment, 
penetration,  subtilty,  are  chiefly  visible  in  our  sex:  or  to  come  more 
nearly  to  the  subject  I  set  out  with,  I  think,  the  conversation 
even  of  ordinary  men  superior  to  that  of  women  in  sense  and  solidi- 
ty. ♦»  *  Sense  and  solidity  characterise  (not  the  general  con- 
Yersation  of  our  sex,  for  these  qualities  arer  seldom  to  be  met  with 
any  where,  but)  the  conversation  of  our  sex  as  opposed  to  that  of 
yours.  Yet  I  say  also,  that  your  general  conversation  is  not  inferior 
to  ours.  How  is  this  apparent  contradiction  to  be  reconciled?  Why, 
by  the  production  of  other  qualities,  which  counterbalance  in  your 
conversation  the  weight  of  ours.  And  what  are  theseP^-^elicacy  and 
feeling.    Now  mark! — for  I  will  not  sacrifice  one  particle  of  truth 

iat  least,  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth,)  to  false  gallantry; 
will  not,  for  the  sake  of  being  installed  the  Champion  of  the  Pair 
Sex,  surrender  one  atom  of  our  just  prerogative.  Mark  then:' when 
I  attribute  to  your  sex  a  greater  share  of  delicacy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  I  am  to  be  understood  as  speaking  merely  of  society  in 
^.neral,  of  men  and  women  as  they  come  before  us  promiscuously 
in  our  long  walk  throush  the  world.  For  even  in  these  qualities, 
you  are  surpassed  by  uxe  master-spirits  of  our  sex.  The  elegant 
soul  of  Virgil  and  theexquisite  sensibility  of  Shakspeiire,  have  1^ 
you  models,  which  the  very  bekt  poets  of  your  sex  (who  are  all 
soul  and  sensibility^  cannot  even  copy.  And  this,  because  it  re- 
quires the  i^ighest  oegree  of  intellectual  strength  to  be  supremely 
refined,  the  most  exalted  imagination  to  be  acutely  sensitive;  en- 
thusiasm thnt  can  enter  passionately  and  deeply  into  the  intensi- 
ties of  feeling,  judgment  which  can  exactly  determine  the  limit 
between  delicacy  and  effeminacy,  so  as  not  to  overpass  it.  But  in 
judgment  and  enthusiastic  ardour  of  mind,  the  best  of  jour  sex 
are  not  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  ours;  therefore  neither  m  delica- 
cy nor  feeling.*  *  **  .  . 
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'  Bat  jroar  catuMtHntknud  dtlietej  fd  mvoAj  i/bft  fineueu  of  ^ 
itrings  which  vibrate  in  woman's  beart*  endiie  jmr  conyersation, 
generally,  witlrafrace,  a  aweetaesa,  and  a  aewibiiity,  which  our 
ooaraer  naivre  and  fiercer  dispaakieii  are  unacquainted  withal. 
'the  yerj  mcili^  of  iht  female  fimre  bespeaks  correspondent 
delicacy  of  mind;  for  it  wouM  be  absurd  to  endue  a  being  widi 
rvgn^  tastes,  or  vebeai^it  incliBations,  whose  bodily  structure 
prohibited  tbeir  indulgence  and  exercise.  A  woman's  form  is  the 
metaphor  of  her  mind;  yreak,  elegant,  beautiful,  but  net  sublime. 
Thus,  inversely,  of  raen.  And  now  do  you  understand  mv  creed? 
and  are  yen  still  infidels  therein?  Is  it  not  reasonable  ancf  liberal? 
Is  it  not  borne  out  on  the  back  of  experience,  and  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  ai«ment  and  iMnonstratioo?  Right  or  wrong, 
howerer;  flimsy  or  firm;  pregnable  or  impregnalfle;  in  a  word,  true 
€Hr  uritruev^t  ts  true  to  me. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  I  had  rather  spend  an  hour  in  the 
proximity  of  a  petticoat,  than  an  eternitf  confronted  in  fc!^rd%d 
dialoffue  with  Plato  himself.  Not  if  the  lady  were  oM  or  ugly, 
somebody  will  say.  To  which  I  reply,  that  if  I  entered  upon  a 
roomful  of  ladies,  I  ceftainly  should  not  scramble  far  a  double 
chin  or  a  nut-craeker  nose;  I  most  unquestionably  should  not  pitch, 
with  malice  prepense,  on  a  preserved  virgin,  nor  midce  a  dead  set 
at  a  dowager,  as  bulky  and  gray,  as  tressy  and  tpttersome,  as  the 
tower  of  Riversdale  Abbey:  my  excilrsions  over  the  carpet  would 
converge,  I  suppose,  unconsciouslv  to  myself,  towards  some  *<  Cy- 
nosure,'' some.young^yed,  fr^h-breathing  nymph,  who  sifted  her 
words  througli  a  double  gate  oC  pearls,  and  transfused  her  ideas 
into  my  mind  through  my  eves  as  well  as  my  earn.  Tliis  I  am  not 
Stoic  {u  e.  hypocrite)  enough  to  deny.  Beautf  bespeaks  a  favoura- 
ble audience,  though  discretion  and  good  sense  can  alone  com- 
mand our  applause.  It  costs  even  the  most  palpable  fool,  male  or 
female,  some  trouble  of  the  tongue,  to  undo  the  prepossession  in 
bis  or  her  favour,  which  a  noble  or  beautifoV  presence  may  have 
created  in  our  bosoms.  But,  independent  of  all  such  considera- 
lions,  to  me  there  is  a  softness,  a  purity,  and  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing in  the  general  converse  of  women,  which  equalizes  it  fully 
with  the  general  converse  of  my  own  sex^  Thoughts  and  expres- 
sions monlded  by  the  understanding  and  lips  of  your  sex,  if  less 
profound,  less  strenuous,  than  those  we  use,  are,  on  a  general  re- 
view of  both  species,  proportionately  more  refined,  more  elegant 
And  in  respect  of  feeline,  there  is  a  lyre  still  strung  in  every  wo- 
man's breast,  whose  cords  are  ever  ready  to  tremble  at  every  breath 
of  wo.  Let  byt  the  voice  of  sorrow  strike  upon  her  ear,  anil  im- 
mediately the  littUf-air  drawn  lyre  reechoes  in  murmurs  of  pity 
from  her  heart 

To  sum  up  Hiy  opinions  on  this  point  and  to  give  a  general  es- 
timate of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  conversational  characteristics 
of  both  sexes:  In  the  first  place,  yoO  frequently  meet  with  men 
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who  really  do  not  poMess  menial  eneigj  anfficknt,  io  enaUe  them 
to  propagate  articiilative  motion  firom  the  spirits  to  the  oi^n  of 
loquacity;  their  tongues  lie  in  their  mouths,  because  they  may  as 
well  lie  there  as  out  of  them,  and  except  for  the  purposes  of  deg* 
lutition,  seem  to  enjoy  a  complete  sinecure  in  Iheir  bodily  system. 
Now  you  seldom  meet  with  a  woman,  who  cannot  taUCf  at  all 
events.  She  is  seldom  in  such  a  state  of  mental  stupor,  seldom  so 
immersed  in  thoughtless  abstraction,  but  that  she  can  at  least  ex« 
ercise  that  act  of  mtnd  which  consists  in  adapting  the  motions  of 
the  tongue  to  the  formation  of  audible,  though  perhaps  unintelligi- 
ble sounds  and  sentences.*  When  you  speak  to  a  woman,  she  sel* 
dom  looks  you  full  in  the  face,  with  a  |;lazed  eye  and  an  open 
mouth,  as  if  wondering  what  a*v«ngeance  you  were  grimacing  at. 
I  myself  am  ac€|uainted  with  a  Fellow  of  College,  who  has  to  stop 
and  recollect  himself,  brush  up  his  wits  and  shake  his  ears' for  a 
minute  or  two,  before  he  can  set  the  machinery  of  his  clapper  a- 
gSinff.'iBo  as  to  answer  the  plain  question.  How  d*ye  do,  by  the 
simple  reply,  very  well,  I  thank  ye.  So  that,  with  regard  to  ordi- 
nary every*day  society,  that  class  which  comprises  all  human 
creatures  who  enjoy  various  d^jees  of  reason,  from  absolute  sim- 
plicity up  to  common  sense,  in  a  word,  with  respect  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  rational  world,  I  think  your  sex  is  decidedly  superior 
to  ours.  Every  lad?  can  speak  upon  general  topics,  with  a  suffi« 
cient  degree  of  quickness  and  propriety;  men  of  the  same  class  of 
the  community^  are,  for  the  most  part,  altogether  disagreeable* 
despicable,  and  insufferable.  Women  are  very  often,  silly,  but  they 
are  seldom  utter  fools;  men  are  very  often  idiots,  and  very  seldom 
better  than  silly.  Secondly:  if  we  ascend  one  step  higher,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  rank  of  intelligent  beinj^,  here  1  think 
the  sexes  are  about  on  an  etjuaiity;  if  sense  and  solidity  be  for  the 
most  part  on  our  side,  delicacy  and  feeling  are  to  bie  met  with 
chiefly  in  you.  Perhaps,  in  conversation,  the  latter  qualities  are 
more  effective  than  the  former;  they  produce  more  instantaneous 
pleasure,  and  communicate  more  electric  sratification,  they  are 
in  themselves  more  pleasurable  and  grateful  qualities,  than  their 
antagonists,  if  not  so  exalted  in  kind.  Hence  it  is,  from  these  po- 
sitive charms  of  mind,  and  not  from  the  absence  of  faculties  that 
mi^ht  rival  ours,  from  these  intellectual  beauties  in  your  conver- 
sation, independent  of  the  pliysical  beauties  of  your  outward  form, 
—hence  it  is,  I  say,  that  your  society  is  preferable  to  that  of  men 
in  general.  But  when  we  ascend,  lastly,  into  the  sphere  of  genius* 
into  the  society  of  transcendant  wit,  imagination,  the  sublime,  and 
theereatly  wise— -we  quit,  that  moment,  the  society  of  women. 

Tn^se  arefmy  opinions,  on  the  comparative  pretensions  of  yopr 
set,  with  respect  to  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  your  Iriend  Miss 
Haiiley  will  be  satisfied  them.  She  and  1  had  a  fierce  a^ment 
upon  the  subject,  a  few  days  before  I  quitted  Riversdale,  and  my 
uxr  foe  most  strenuously  contended  that  her  sex  was  by  no  means 
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ittferior  X»mn  in ^wer^  tig^r/and  eatrgj of  ttinifl-  flh#  w««M 
nipt  be  Mtisftftd  with  the  tmkciMon  of  Mere  fbrtHvde,  that  j^tteti^ 
pftssiTe  QmHtjy  wtiMe'strensth  coneivtfr  in  sa[^riii|^l  Hothmg  letl 
than  peeltive  eftemr,  the  arave  qoidiientjott  vhDte  strength  eeiw 
•lets  ID  doing,  wenid  fill  vp  the  measure  of  Ker  ambitioii.  Th« 
S>rmer  and  less  ablnmre  species  fyf  mentai  strength,  I  ihonld  havi 
grantM  with  the  most  Hben^  indergenoe  to  her  sex»  for  I  thini 
9iey  possess  it  withoOt  my  inireititare$  bat  the  latter,  the  vigo«# 
which  ovjertoajps  the  common  limits  of  thouaht,  makes  inrosdaupoi 
the  TOfdms.of^geiiitts,and  retnrbs  VHh  the  glorious  fruits  ol  \% 
transgressions,  the  foarless  spirit  which  plunges  at  once  into  \i\t 
obscure  profonod,  the  deepmost  abyss  of  hidden  kofowledge,  an4 
brings  up  tmih  ^  the  lockrr- this  specie^  of  mental  strength^ 
wheSier  jtna^rnative  or  ratiocinathre,  I  think  is  incompatible*  witH 
the  constitution  Of  jour  frame,  the  disposition  of  ^oOr  mihd,.  thi 
duties *6f  your stallofl«  tfid  the hibits viyoor life. 

.  .  R&0VAA9  CaukTTBKrov* 


SOVTH^Y^  LIFE  OF  WfeSUtY .♦ 

[The  Ibllowiog  article,  on  ono^of  Mr.  Sootbsy't  productiom,  is  tttm 
Bhrkwood**  JH^writu.  We  tiare  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  one 
ezpresMoo  sad  alterinf  another,  beeaose,  wbatcTirr  Eng litb  crftict  and 
Eofttsb  travelloia  sMiy  say  io  .Ibe  ooairary,  Ameiican  renders  do  nt^ 
.  lolQfa|e.saob.la|igua^.as  oe  too  firefutonUy  tnd  in  the  Ibrei^  joarmils. 
The  eoniinf  jBMa><c^^caraely  ^  calM  a  feiisw  of  the  i^e  of  ike^ 
Itys  but  it  9CNitaint  tome  piqiNoU  rmarks  on  the  genius  and  cbaractet 
of  the  Pnet  Laareale  wbich  wui  amute  tbe  readerj 

"  -*  *      ' 

Tfltf  worthj  Latireate  b  one  of  those'  men  of  distingni shed  f |i^ 
lents  a^t  industry,  wfio  have  nor  attained  to  the -praise  or  the  in- 
flaenCe  of  int^llectu^  greatness,  only  because  they  have  been  s»o 
vnfortonate  as  to.  com^  too  4ate*  into  the  world.  Had  Southey 
fiourtshcd  forty  br;fifty  years  tm,  abd  written  half  as  well  as  he 
has  written  in  our  time,  ne  mignt  have  ranked  nem.  con.  with  the 
first  of  modem  critics,  of.  moderB  histprians,  perhaps  even  of  mo* 
dem  poets.  The  wamrth  of  his  fevlintfs  and  the  flow  of  his  stylo 
wodIo  have  enabled  him  to  throw  a}l  the  prosers  of  that  day  into 
the  stiade— His  extensi^^o^erudition  would  nave  won  him  the  veue* 
ration  of  au  tigeiil' which  erudition  was  vene'rat>le«-^liis  iiiii^na- 
tive  power  wodid' have  lifted  hfm  li|Lp  an  eagle  Over  the  verHifiers 
who  then  Vibosed  the  rubKc  with  their  feeble  echoes  of  the  wit, 
the  sense,  and  the  nambers  of  Fope.    He  could  not  have  been  the 

*  The  Lifii  ef  W^esfey,  i^  the  ftise  and  Progress  of  Mefboditm,  by  Ro- 
bert Southej ,  £sq.  3  volt.  Liendoii.  Longman  and  Co.  IfttO. 
iVj.1,  18«4^— MO.  f^r  5 
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Mtn'of  the  Agi»;  but»  taking  all  his  manifbld  ^LoeUtnciea  and 
cualifications  into  account,  he  must  have  been .  moal  ^aaaaredl j 
Somebody,  hikd  a  great  deal  more  than  somebodj. 

How  different  is  hia  actual  case!,  As  a  poeC  ^  ^n  author  of 
imaginative  works  in  general,  ho?/  small  is  the  spaee  he  coYer8» 
bow' little  is  he  talked  or  thought  ifl  The  ef^abiished  Church  of 
Poetry  will  hear  of  nobody  but  Scot^,  Bjron,-  Campbell:  and  the 
'Lake  M^bodists  themsielwes  will  scarcely  permit  him  to  be  called 
a  burning  and  a  shining  lig^t  in  the  same  da^  with  their  Words* 
norths-even  their  Coleridge.  In  point *of  faet,  he  himself  is  now 
the  only  man  who  evfir  alludea  to  Southey's  poems.  We  can  sup- 
pose, yovingish  readers  starting  when  they  come  upon  some  note 
of  his  in  the  Quarterly,  or  in  these  new  books  of^history,  referring 
to  "the  Madoc,^  or  '^the  Joan,"  as  to  something  un^v^ernally  kpown 
and  familiar.  As  to  criticism  -and  noUttcs  of  the  day,  be  is  but 
one  of  the  Quarterly  reviewers,  ana  scarcelr  obe  of  th^  nfost  in** 
floential  of  them.  He  nuts  forth  essays  half  antiquartanism,  half 
pressing,  with  now  and  then  a  dash  of  a  sweeteaouji^  sort  of  lite- 
rary mysticism  in  them — and  more  frequently  a  display  of  pom- 
pous'  self-complacent  simplicity  tDOugh  to  call  a  smile  into  the 
most  iron  physiognomy  tnat  ever  grinned.  Bfit  these  lucubra- 
iions  produce  no  effect  upon  the  'spirit  of  the  time«  A  man  would 
as  soon  take  his  opinions  from  his  gratidmother  as  from  the  Doc-' 
tor.  The  whole  tnine  looks  as  if  it  "weife  made  on  purpose  to  be 
read  to  some  antediluvian  village  club*— -The  fat  parson— the  so- 
lemn leech — the  ^pine  sciheohnaster,  and  three  qr.  four  simpering 
Tabbie^B.  There  i^  nothing  in  eon^fnon  to  'him  and  the  people  of 
tills  world.  We*  loye  him^we  resf^ct  him^we  admire  his  diii- 
pnce,  his  acffaisitiohs,  hts  excellent  manner  of  Iceeping- his  note- 
books—If  jTe  were  in  orders,  and  one  had  an  advowson  to  dispose 
of,  one  could  not  but  think  of  him.  'But  good,  honest,  worthy  man, 
only  to  hear  him  t^llin^  tis  his  opinion  of  Nat^lebn  Buonaparte! 
—and  then  the  quotations  from  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lamb, 
Landor,  Withers,  old  Fu41er,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  *  favourites — 
and  the  little  wise^iooking  maxims,  f very  one'  of  them  as  old  as 
the  back  of  Skiddaw— and  the  delicate  little  gleams  of  pathos — 
and  the  little  family -stories  and  allusions-— and  all  the  little  pa- 
rentheses of  exultation-«-well,  we  really  wonder  after  all,  that  the 
Laureate  is  not  more  popular.    .  ^      , 

The  jSrst  time  Mr.  Southey  attempted  regular  historical  com- 
position he  succeeded  admirably.  His  Life  of  Nelson  is  truly  a 
mastet*piece;-7a  .brief — animated«^l6wing— -straight  forward — 
manly  English  work,  in  two  Volumes  duodecimo.  That  book  will 
be  read  three  hundred  years  hence  by  every  boy  that  is  nursed  on 
English  ground. — All  his  bulky  historical  works  are,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  faihires.  His  History  of  Brazil  is  the  most  unreada- 
ble production  of  our  .time.  Two  at  three  elephant  qua^s  about 
a  single  Portuguese  colony!    Ev^ry  little  coloneU.  captain,  bishop, 
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fritr;  ditoiMed  at  as  much  len^  as  if  iiitj  were  so  maay  Crom- 
wells  or  Lojqlas-T-anU  yrhj?^\i$^  for  thi^  one  simple  reason,  that 
Dr.  Soatbey  is  an  excellent  Portuguese  scholar,  and  has  an  excel* 
lent  PortuMiese  library.  The  whole  aflfair  breathes  of  one  senti- 
"neiit,  and  but  one— Behold,  f)  British  Publici  what  a  fine  thing  it 
is  to  understand  this,  tongue-^U  down  and  ^^rship  me!  I  am  a 
nediber  of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  and  yetl  was  borh  in  Bristol, 
and  am  now  living  a't  Keswick.^ 

This  inordinate  vanity  is  an  admirable  condiment  in  a  small 
work,  and  when  the  8ikb|ect  is  really  possessed  of  a  strong  inter- 
eat  'It  makes  one  nead  with  mqre  earnestttfiss  of  attention  and 
aympathy.  But  carried  to  this  height,  and  exhibited  in  such  a 
.t!ook  as  this,  it  is  utter  nonsen9e^  It  is  carrying  the  ioke  a  great 
deal  tof^  fan-— People  do  at  last,  however  good-natured,  get  weary 
of  aeeing  a  respectably  man  waUcrng  his  hobby-horse. 
'  Melancholy  to  say,  the  History  of  the  Peninsula  War  isi  in 
•pite  of  an  mtensely  interesting  theme,  and.copi^us  materiahi  i)f 
real  value,  little  better  than  .aQoSicr  Cavcasus  of  lumber,  after  all. 
If  the  campaigns  of  Buonaparte  were  written  in  the  same  style, 
Hiey  woola  make  a  hook  in  thirty  or  forty  quarto  volumes,  of  700 
pages  each.  He  is  overlaying  the  thi^ig  completely — he  is  smoth- 
^ng  the  Duk^  ,o^  Wellingtqin.  The  underwood  has  increasecf; 
is  incrtasfing,  and :  ought  withoot  d^fay  to  be  smashed.  Do  we 
want  to  hear  the  legenilary  history  of  every  Catt^olic  saint*  who 
happiens  to  have  been  bilriad  or  ivordhtpped  near  the  scene  of  some 
of  General  Hill's  skirmishes?  What  have  we  to  <lo  with  all  these 
<W  twelfth*  ceiltu1^y  miracles  and  visions,  in  the  midst  of  a  history 
of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  British  army?  Does  the 
Dojctpr  fnean  to  write  his  Grace's  Ifidian  campaigns  in  the  same 
style,  and  to  make  them  the  pin  whereon  td  hang  "all  the  wreck 
artd  rubbish  of  his  commonplace  book  for  Kehama,  bs  he  has  here 
done  with  the  odds  and  ends  that  he  could  not  get  stuffed  irtto  ,tfie 
notes  on^  Roderick  and  My  Cid?  Sojithe^  should  have  lived  in 
the  days  pf  2000  page  fblio8»  triple  ctolumns,  and  double  indexes — 
Ho  would  then  have  been  set  to'  a  corptts  or  something  at  onde, 
and  been  liappy  for  Kfe.  Never  surely  was  such  a  mistake  as  for 
him  to  make  hre  appearance  in  an  age  of  restlessly  vigorous 
thdudit,  disdaiiUiil  originality  of  opinion,  intolerance  for  long- 
windedness;  and  scorn  of  mountains  in  labour — Glaramara  and 
Penmanmaur  amoi^g  the  rest  * 

In  all  theae  greater  histories,  the  Laureate  -has  been  much  the 
worse  for  some  unhappy  potion  he  has  got  into  his  head  of  writing, 
afoCla^emten.  Clarendon  is  one  of  the  first  English  (glassies, 
and  «ne  of  the  ftrs^^jstorical  authors  the  world  can  boast;  but  no- 
bob^  can  deny  that  Ve  is,  nevertheless,  a  moat  prolix  penman.  The 
things,  that  cari^  him  through,  in  sJMte  of  afl  his  prolixity, are, 
flrsli  the  amafclng  abstract  interest,  of  his  subject  matter,  s^ondly. 
Ha  m$n  pmitgbu»4||M»wtedti»'0f  hmnan^tttre,  and,  thirdly,  the 
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ai}minib1e  opportunities  he  ha^  for  appljine  this  knowledge  to  thf 
individMal  characters  he  has  to  treat  of.  In  the  coirse  rf  ^  long 
life  spent  in  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and  during 
the  miJSt  important  aeries  of  changes  that  the  state  has  ever  wijb- 
nessed/  Now,  the  Doctor^  to  t^alance  a  caricature  of  the  €han» 
celloi  's  tediousriess.  brings  really  but  a  sTender  .image  of  the  Chan* 
cellor's  cjualifications.'  He  writes  not  about  things  and  persons 
that  he  has  seen,  and  if  he  did,  he  has  extremely  little  insij?ht  int» 
human  character,  and  a  turn  of  mjnd  altogether  different  from  that 
which  is  necessary  for' either 'titnsaetin^  or  comprehending  the 
affairs  Qf  active  bfe.  He  has  the  prolixity— •without  the  ffraphio 
touches^  the  intense  ^nowledge^  the  profound  individual  feeUi^ 
of  a, writer  of  memoirs..  He  reads  five  ^or  six'  niles  of  old  books* 
and  picks, up  a  haxy  enoog^  vi^w  of  some  odd  characjter  there^ 
and  then  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  'favour  ns  with  this  view  of 
his,  at  the.  same  length  which  we  could  only  have  pvdo^ed  from 
flpme  chosen  friend^  and  life-Jung  familsmr  associate  of  th^  here 
himself.  '  . 

Perhaps  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  is  the 'meal  remerkable'ini' 
stance  extant,  of  the  ridiculous  extremities^ to  which  vanity  of 
this  kind  can  carry  ^  i^an  of  great  talents  and  acquirements. 
Who  but  Sou  they  would  ever  hayedfeamt  that  it  was  peasiblcfor 
a  n>an  that  wa%  not  a  Methodist,,  and  that  bad  never  seen  John 
Wesley's  face  nor  even  conversed  with  any  one  .of  bis  disciplea* 
to  write  two  thubiping  volumes  under. the  name  of  a  Life  of,  Wes- 
ley, without  dis^ustioff  the  public?  For  whom  did  he  really  sup* 
pose  he  was  writing  this  book?  Men  of  calm  sense  and  rational 
reliffion,  were  certainly  not  at  ^11  likely  to  take  their  notion  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Methodists,  from  any  man  who  oeuld  really^ 
suppose  that  Founder's  life  to  be  worthy  of  occupying  one  theu- 
sand  p^s  of  close  print  The  Methodists  themselv^es  would,  of 
C9urse,  ^  horrified  with  the  very  name  i^sueh  a  book,  on  such  a. 
subiect,  by  one  of  the  uninitiated*  Probably,  few  of  them  have 
looked  into  it  at  alh  and,  most  certainly,  those  that  have  doo^  soi 
must  have  done  so  with  continual  pain,  loathing,  and  disgust  But 
our  friend,  from  the  moment  Ae  takes  up  any  sul^t,  no  matter 
what  it  is,'  seems  to  be  quite  certaiOt^rst,  thai  that  mibjiect  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  worth  writing  abopt;  and^  aeoondiyt  that  her 
is  the  only  man  who  has  any  riji:hitoi^didIe  with  it  (>nhe  drives 
—ream  after. ream  is  layered  with  4iis  beautiftti,  distin€t«and 
print-like  auto^aph.  We  have  sometimes  thought  it  peaeiUe  that 
the  very  beauty  of  this  hand -writing  of  his,  may  have  been  oni^  of 
hiH  chief  ciirse^.  One  wouM  thirik^  **^^jt  *****  yritiof  oiM^  in.  any- 
hand,  Hull  and  lonn^wihded  quotations  from  Weeley*l»  SeroMMia, 
W»it'fipM»A  Secmons^  theirJoumale»  their  Magazines,  l(c.  lie. 
&r^  would  be  but  poor  emuseineirt  in,  the  eyes  ef  si^ch  a  man-as 
Son  the  V— more  espi^mlly  asi  it  must  be  quite  obvieua,.that  they 
who  really  think  thene  people  wiortljr  of  being  elidied  Uk»  iO- 
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MmnjJaKas  Ctesars,  wiH«  of  coarse,  study  tiiem  in  their  6wfi 
wbrks,  snd  in  the  works  asf  iheir  own  ardent  admiren;  and  tha^ 
aa  to  mankind  in  general,  the/  will  still  say,  after  reading  all  that 
the  Laureate  has  heaped  tt^ther,  *«  Did  .thi»  man  neTerread 
Hamfe'b  one  chapter  on  the  Puritan  SectaT* 

.  'Hie  trath  is,  that  a  real  histoHan,  either  a  Huhie,  or  a  Claren- 
don, or  a  De  Retz,  or  a  Tacitu«»  woal/d  hare  found  no  diftculty 
in  concentrating  all  that  reallj  san  be  said,  to  any  pnijMMe,  about 
l^t-sley,  ZSnzendorf,  Whitefield,  ,an4  all  the  rest  or  these  people, 
in,  at  the  most,  fift7>pa2ea*  And  then  the  world  would  have  read 
Ae  Ihing  and  Been  the  better  for  it.  At  pre^sent,  the"  Methodists 
stick  to  their  own  alHurd  Liyes  of  Wesley,  aofl  there  lexisits  no 
Life  of  him.adapted  fohthe  purposes  of  the  general  reader,  o^  cdm- 
posed  with  any  reference  to  the  id^iis  of  Any  extensire  body  of 
educated  men  whi^teTer^, 

Nevertheless,  who  will  deny,  that  in  these  two  ^ick  volumes  a 
mat  fA^h\  both  of  inatrfiction  and  amusetneptis  tabe  found?-  The 
hero  being  #hat  he  ^as,  it  was  indeed  quite  imix>6aib|e  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  And  the  complaint  is  not  of  the  materials,- 
nor  of  the'  mvilier  in  fi^hicH  the  most  interesting  part  of  them  is 
made  use  o^  but  of  the  weiuisome  mass  <^f  su^tflMOUS  sluflT  with 
which* the  Laureate  has  contrived  to  overlay liis  admirable  ibate- 
rials,  and  to  make  his  fine  passae^s  the  mere  ^  oaser  in  a  desert; 
and  of  that  portentotis  garrulity.  For  the  suke  of  iodnlj^ng  in  which, 
he  has  not  drawii  the  extraordinary  man's  character. 

'Wesley  was^  no  doubt,  a  man  of  ardent  J^^tji  and,  no  donbt« 
with  much  evil,  he  has>alfo  done  much  good  in  the  world,  lie  ^faa 
mad  from  his  yoUth  up,  t^d  vanity,  am  selfishness  of  the  most 
exb^vagaot  sort,  were  at  leas^  as  discernible  in^every  iniportant 
step  he  took  in  lifei,  as  any  of  those  better  moHvei,  ttitt  ^^stence 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  His  fi|ther  was  a  aiaat  jreverend^ 
holy,  devout,«na  affecttpnate  o(d  i^lergyoian,  who  educated  a  large 
family  upon  a  very  slender  income,  and  spent  his  whole'str^n^. 
in  the*  spiritual  labours  of  a  poor  parish,  full  of  ignorant ^nd  rude 
people.  When  he  found  himselt  near  death>  he  saw  his  wife  and 
a^iumber  of ; daughters  likely  to.be  left  t^stitute.  .He  had  iniBu? 
ence^iis  he  thought,  to.get  his  living  for  his  son  John;  and  he  call- 
ed upon  him  to  say  that  he  j^ould  take-  it  when  )ie  should  be  oo 
more,  and,  give  hin  mother  and, sifters  a  right  to  keep  tl^eir  home* 
John  Wesley,  then  in  holy  l»niei%^  and  r^dinc  at^Oxford,  s^. 
All  spiritual  intere$t$  wer^  incompatible  with  nis  acceptance  of 
his  father's  benefice,  and  he  allowed  the  old  ^an  to  ^io  without 
comfort,  and  left  his  otbfr.f>arent.andsiatero  to.  face  th^  world  (is 
they  midit      .    »  .     ,  *  t  .   ! 

jCohn  Wesley,  in  America*  flirted  with  a.fine  lasa,ii  Mis^  Caus^ 
ton,  and  oSereS  lier  maoriage;  sumcting,  boweyer,  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  relisious  for  him,'be  consulted  a  committee  of  six 
Horaflan  eMenn  whether  ho  should*  or  stumld  not,  marry  her,  as 
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he  had  told  her  he  would  do.  Tfiey  deciding  in  the  negative,  by 
the  truly  Christian  methcid  of  casting  lots.  He  drew  back.  Miss 
CaiUton  married  another  man.  Mr.  Wesley  upon  this  commenced 
a  lone  series  of  priestly  admonitions  and  inouisitions,  and  at 
l^n^h,  when  she  was  some  months  gone  with  child,  the  jealous, 
envious' Monk  refused  her  admission  to  the  sacramental  table;  the 
conseguence  of  which  was  a  miscarriage,  and  the  great  danger  of 
her  tire. 

This  was  the  beliaviour  of  Wesley  tp  his  father  and  his  mis- 
tr^ess.  What  wonder  that  iuch  a  man  saw  no  evil  in  creating  a 
seism  in  the.  church?  He  always  determined  what  he  was  to  do 
when  in  anj  difficulty,  by  opening  the  Bible,  and  obeying  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  mefinins  of  the  first  text  his  eye  fbll  on.  But 
iife  have  no  intention  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter here. 

The  remajuMier  of  this  article  consists  of  quotations,  ^elating  to 
Whitefield,  the  rival  of  Wesley, and  Haimesi  «^e  of  his  disciples. 


GEORGE  WHiTiEFIELD. 

t^rom  SquUiey^s  Life  of  Weelej. 

George  WhttefieKl  was  born  at  the  Bell  Ttiri,  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  close  of. the  year  1714.  He  describes  himself 
as  frowavd  from  his- mother's  womb;  so  brutish  as  to  hate  instruc* 
tion;  stealing frotn  hisniother^s pocket,  and  frequently  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  use  the  money  that  h^  took  in  the  house.  '  If  I 
trace  mjj'self,'  he  says,  *  from  my  cradle  to  my  manhbod,  I  can  see 
nothing, in  lOe  but  a  fitness  to  tie  dantned;  and  if  the  Almi^'ty'  had 
not  prevented  me  by  his  grace^  I  had  now  either  bften  sitting  in 
darkness' and  in  the  sjiadow  of  death,  or  condemned,  as  the  dtie 
reward  of  my  primes,  to  be  forever,  Hfting  up  my  eves  in  tor- 
m,ent8.'  Vet  Whitefield  could  recollect  early  moving  of  the  heart, 
^hich  satisfied  him  in  afterlife,  that  *  God  loved  htm  w^th  an  eveN 
li/sting  love,  and  had  separated  him  even  from  his  Aiother's  womb, 
for  the  Work  to  which  he  afterwards  was  pleased  to  call  him.*  He 
had  a  devout  disposition,  and  41  tender  heart*.  When  he  was  about 
ten'  years  old,  hb  mother  made  a  second  marriaee;  it  proved  an 
nnhappy  one.  During  the  ajHliction  to  which  this  led,  his  brother 
Used  to  read  aloud  Bishop  Keii^s  Manual  for  Winchester  Sqholars^ 
.This  book  affected  George  Whitefield  greatly;  and  when  the  cor- 
poration, at  their  annual  visitation  of  8t  Mary  de  Crypt*^  school, 
where  he  was  educated,  gilve  hkn,  according  tb  custom,  ^oney 
for  the  speeches  which  he  was  chosen  to  deliver,  he  purchased  the 
book,  and  found  it,  he  says,  of  great  t>ene&t  to'  his  soul.  . 
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-"  Whitefieltf^ft  titrate  f6r  elocvtum,  which  made  him  afbermrds 
fto, great  a  perfonju^r  in  the  pulpit,  'were  at  this  time  in  some  dap- 
ger  of  recemog  a  theatrical  direction.  The  boys  at  the  grammar 
•chool  were  fond  of  acting  playt^:  the  master,'  "^  seeing  how  their 
Tein  ran,'  encouraged  it,  ana  composed  a  dramatic  piece  himself 
which  thev  represented  before  the  corporation,  and  in  wHich 
IVhitefieM  exacted  a  woman's  part,  and  appeared  in  girPa  clothes. 
The  remembrance  of'  thii,  he  sayft^  had  otten  coTered  him  with 
eonfiiaioti  of  face,  and  he  hoped  it  would  do  so  even  to  the  end 
of  his  Hfe!  Before  he  was  ftfteen,  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  take 
htm  from  school,  sayine,  that  <4he  could  not  place  him  at  the  uni* 
TersUy,  and  more  learaing  would  (only  spot)  h¥kk  for  a  tradesman. 
.Her  own  c^rcujn^tances,  indee<l,  were  by  this,  time  «o  much  on  the 
decline,  that  his  menial  services,  were  required:  he  began  occa- 
aionallj  to  assist  her  in  the  public-house,  tHl  at  length  he  '  pat  on 
his  blue  apron  and  his  snuffers,*  washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and 
became  a  professed  and  comAion  drawer.*  In  the  little  feisdre 
which  such  employments  allowe«l,  this  strange  boy  composed  two 
or  three  senhons;  and  -the  romances,  which  had  been  his  hearths 
delight,  gave  place  for' a  while  to  Thomsi  Kempis* 

when  he  had  t>een^  about  a  yciar  in  this  service  occupation, 
ihe  inn' was  made  oyer  to  a  married  brother,  and  Geo^e,  being 
accustomed  to' the  house,  continued  there,  as  an  iMsi^tant;  bat  ha 
could  not  agree  nith  his  sister*in-law,  atid  after  much  uneasiness 
gave  up  the  sftuatton.  Hift  mother,  though  her  means  were  scanty, 
permitted  him  to  ha^e  a  bed  upon  the  ground  in  her  house,  aiid 
live  .with  her,  till  Providence  should  point  out  a  pla<e  for  him. 
The  way  was  sobtt  indicated.  A  servitor  at  Pembroke  College 
called  upon  his  mother,  and  in  the  c6urse  6f  conversation  iM  her, 
that  after  alt  his  college  expenses  for  that  quarter  were  dischai^- 
ed,  he  had  received  a  p^iby.  She  immediatelv  cried  out  this  wpl 
de  for  my  son;  and  turning  to  him  said.  Will  you  go  to  Oxford, 
Oeoi^"  Happening  to  have  the  same  friends  as  this  young  man, 
she  waited  on  them  without  delay;  they  promised' their  mterestto 
obtain  a  servitor^  place  in  the  same  cmlege,^and  in  reliance  upon 
4is  Oeoige  retnriied  to  tM?  aramniMr  school,  itere  he  applied 
dosety  to  Ms  books,  and  shakinjg-off;  by  the  strong  effort  ot  a  re- 
lieious  mind,  all  evil  and  idle  courses,  prodAced,  by  the  influence 
of  his  talents  and  example,  some  information  among  his  ischool- 
fellows.  He  attended  public  service  constantly,  received  the  sa- 
crament monthly,  fasted  often»  and  prayed  often,  more  than  twice 
a  day  in  private.  At  the  age  of  eiehtein  he  was  removed  to  Ox- 
ford; tlie  recommendation  of  his  friends  was  successful;  another 

*  So  the  word  In  printed  i^  hit  own  accoaat  of  hit  Ufet  itteemt  to  mean 
the  tleevet  which  are  worn  by  deanly  ban  io  dirly  emplormeDtt,  and  may 
postibljFbe  antttprintfin'Me^ert,  aatuch  tlMret are ckJied  in^tome parts 
of  Eoglaod.  ,       :  N 
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friettdbomwiid  for Jum ^pwuKht^ to (kfnij ^  mmip  ^ ra- 
tering;  and  with  a  ^;ood  fortuA^  bejoml  his  liope«»  be  .was  aUmiU 
ted  serritor  tmmediatelj. 

Servitorskipau^  mopejQ  ike  spirit  of  a  Roman  Catholic .  than 
of  an  Snglisb  establishment.  Among  the  Cath(diGS»  reiigioas  po- 
vertj^  is  made  Tespectable,  because  it  is  accoubted  a^nrtoe;  and 
humiliation  is  an  essential  part  Of  mOfeiasti<:  discipline*.  But  ta 
oar  state  of  things.  St  oannot  be  wise  to,  brand  men  with  the  mark 
of  inferioritj^  the  line  ii  alreadj  broad  enough.  Oxford  would  do 
well  if,  in  this  respect,  it  iiteitated  Cambriclffe,  abolishacl  an  invidi- 
ous distinction  of  dress^  and  dispensed  wira  services  which,  even 
when  thej  are.  nottnortify  ing  to  those  who  perform  th^m,  are  uAi^ 
ful  to  thoM  towbom  tiiey  ato  performed.  Whitefitdd  found  th^. 
advantace  of  having  be^n  used  to  a  public  bouse;  manv  who  could 
dioose  their  s^vitor  preferred  h^nw  because  of  hid  dilirent  and 
alert  attendance;  and  thusj  bv  belp  of  the  proftts  of  the  places 
and  some  little  presents  made  nim  bv  a  kind-hearted  tutor,  he  was 
enabled  tq-Kve  without  being  beholden  to  hia  relations. for  more 
than  fiottr-and^twentj  pounds,  in  tiie.co^e  criT  three  years*  Little 
as  this  IS,  it  shows,  when  xompvped  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
Ibe  elder.  Weslev  at  College,  tliat  half  si  oentuty  bad  greatly  en- 
hanced the  expensed  of  OxfonK  At  first  he  was  rende^  uncom* 
fortable  by  the  society  into  which  he  waa  thrown;  he  had  9everal 
chamber-fellows,  who  would  fatn  hsve  nMU|e  him  join  them  in  their 
riotoua  mode  of  Hie;  and  aa  he  oould^ly  escape  lirom  their  per- 
secutions Jl>y  sitting  ialone  in  hia  study,  he  was  sometifnes  beouOib- 
ed  with  cold}  but  when  they  Mrceived'tbe  strength  as  well  as  tha 
aingttlarity  of  his  charaeter,  they  sufoed  him  to  take  liis  own  w$f 
in  peace.  "      "   - 

Before  -Whitefield  went  tp  Oxford,  h^  bad  hoard  oC  the  young 
men  &ere  who  *  lived  by  rule  and  method,^  and  were  thecefere 
called,  MetWlists.  They  w>re  now  mueb  talked  of»  and  feeneralb^ 
despised^  He,  however,  was  drawn  tpyvarda  them  by  kindred  feef* 
inga,  defended  them  atrenuonsly  when  hehesni  tbem  re%iled,  ani£ 
when  he  saw  theua  go  through  a  ridiculioc  crpwd  to  receive  the 
sacnunent  at  St  Mary%  was  stroogly  inoTiiM  ^  M\9m  UKeir  «>«- 
ample.  For  more  than  a  year  he  yearned  to  be  acquainted  with 
Ihea^;  and  it  seems  that  the  sense  of  Ms  inferior  condition  kept 
him  back«  At  length  .the  great  object  of  his  de^tires  wae.^9beted« 
A  pauper  had  attempted  suicide,' and  White&eld  senta  poor  wo- 
man to^infocm  CbiaHes  Wesley  that  he  night  visitihe  perstm,  and 
minister  spiritual  medicine;  the  messenger  was  charaed  iiot  to  sa^ 
who  sent  her;  contrary  to.theae  .orileVs«  she  toM  nis  na*e»ana 
Charles  Wesley,  who  had  neen  him  frequently  walking  by  him* 
self,  and  h^rd  something  of  his' character,  invited  bim  to  bre^« 
fast  the  next  morning, .  An  introduction  to  this  litile  fellawship 
eoon  followed;  and  he  abo,  like  theas,  '^becan  to  live  by  rule,  and 
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.The  fbUowing  is  Sou^iej's  account  of  Whitefield'f  ^laliAc^ 
tiona  M  411  orator  when  he  first  be§^  preaehing^— 

'5  The  RMUi  who^produced  this  extrtontiiiary  eSect,  bad  mtaj 
MStiiral  advantages.  He  was  something  above  the  middle  stature^ 
we)l;pro|iortionod,  tho«^(h  at  that  time  slender^  and  remarkaUe 
for  a^^atiTogracefulnassof  manuer*  Hia  complexion*  was  verj 
£ur»  his  features  regular,  his  eyes  amall  and  livel  j^  of  a  dark  blue 
cofoun  in  recovering  from  the  measles*  he  had  contracted  i^s^aiat 
with  one  of  them;  hot  this  peculiarity  jratber  rendered  the  expres- 
sion of  ^his  counteaaoce  more.remevaheiable,  than  any  degree  lea* 
aened  the  effect  of  its  iiocommon  sweefaeas*  His  voice  excelled 
both  in  melodjr  and  cow^miss,  and  ita  fine  modulations  were  hap<» 
fUy  accompani^Hl  by  that  grace  of  actioii  which  he  possessed  in  aa 
eihineat  degree*  and  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  reqaiaitB 
of  an  on^tpr.  Aj»  ignorant  man  desrcibed  his  eloqaeace  oddly  but 
atrtkingly,  wh^  he  said*  that  Mr,  Whitefield  preached  like  a  liom 
So  atraoge  a  comparison  conveved  no  unapt'%  ootion.of  the  force, 
and  vehemcince*  and  passiqa  of  that  oratory  which  awed  the  hear- 
ers* and  made  (hem  tremble  like  Pelix  before  the  apostle.  For 
believing  himself  to  be  the  messenger  of  God,  commissioned  to 
call  sinners,  to  repentaiioe^he  spoke  as  one  oonscioua  of  Jiis  high 
credentials*  with  authority^  ana  power;  yet  in  all  his  discoursoa 
there  was  a  fervent  and  melting  cnarity-r-an  earnestness  of  per«> 
Suasion-^-an  oat-porini|of  reduadaat  love*  partaking  the  virtue  of 
that  bith  from  which  it  flowed,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  eater 
the  heart  ^hicb  it  pierced,  and  to  heal  it  as  with  balm.-' 

Of  his  roaturer  powers,  he  thus  collects  the  testimony  of  the 
most  unquestionable .witoasses* 

^'  Dr.  Franklin  has  justly  observed,  that  it  would  have  been  for- 
tunate for  his  reputation  if  he  had  left  no  written  works;  his  ta- 
lents would  then  have  been  estimated  by^the  effect  which  they  are 
known  to  have  produced;  for*  on  tins  point,  there  is  the  evid<Snce 
of  witnesses  whose  credibility  cannot,  be  disputed.  Whitefield 's 
writings*  of  every  kind,  are  certainly  below  medioc^ty*  They 
afford  the  measure  of  his  Imowledge  and  of  hia  intellect  but  not 
of  his  genius  as  a  preacher.  His  printed  sermons,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  is  usual,  the  most  ela(>orate^aml  finished^ d^courses  of  their 
author,  Jiave  indeed  the  dlsadvantage.of  being  preciselv  those  upon 
which  the  least  care  had  been  bestoiied.  Tms  may  be  easily  ex* 
plained.  -  . 

.  *\*  By  Jiearing  him  often,'  says  Franklin* '  I  came  to  distinguish 
easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  he  had 
often-preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of  the 
latter  was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent* 
every,  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  was  so  perfectly  well 
turned*  and  well  placed*  that*  without  being  interested  in  the  sub* 

JULY,  18£4.— KO.  fljpr  6 
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ject,  <me  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  ifi8coiirse-*4t  nlea-^ 
8ure  ofmuch  the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent 
piece  of  music.  This  is  an  advantaffe  itinerant  preachers  have 
over  those  who  are  stationary*  as  the  latter  cannot  well  iAprove 
their  delivery  of  a  sermon' by  so  many  rehearsals-*  It  was  a  great 
advantage,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  the  greatest*  which  he 
derived  from  repeating  his  discourses,  and  reciting  instead  of 
reading  them*  Had  they  been  delivered  from  a  written  c<^y,  one 
delivery  would  have  been  like  the  last;  the  paper  wonld  haveepe- 
rated  like  a  spell,  from  which  he  could  not  4epiirt*-inyention 
sleeping  i^hile  the  utterance  followed  the  eye.  Bot  when  he  had 
nothing  before  hini  except  the  «siudience  whom  he  was  addressing, 
the  judgment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  memory,  were, 
called  forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been  felt  to 
eoAie  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and  fall  heavil  v  upqn  the  ear,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  matter  newly  laid  in  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  or  fresh  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment  They  who 
lived  with  him  could  trace  him  in  his^^rroons  toHhe  book  which 
be  had  last  been  reading,  pr  the  subject  which  had  recently  taken 
his  attention.  But  the  salient  points  of  his  oratoi^  were  not  pre- 
Mred  passages^-the^  were  bursts  of  passion,  like  }eta  from  ^ 
Geyser,  when  the  spring  is  in  foil  play. 

*'  The  theatrical  talent  which  he  displayed  in  boyhood,  mani- 
fested itself  strongly  in  his  oratory.  When  he  was  about  to  preach, 
whether  it  was  from  a  pulpit,  or  a  table  in  the  streets,  or  a  rising 
ground,  he  appeared  with  a  solemnity  of  ^banner,  and  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance,  that  seemed  to  show  how  deeply  he 
was  possessed  with  a  seose  of  the  importance  tf  what  he.was  about 
to  say.  His  elocution  was  perfect.  They  who  heard  hitn  most 
freouently  could  not  remetnber  that  he  ever  stumbled  at  a  word, 
or  hesitated  for  want  of  one^  He  never  faultereJ,  unless  when 
the  feeling  to  which  he  had  wrought  himself  overcarAe  him,  and 
then  his  speech  Was  interrupted  by  a  flow  of  tears.  Sometimes  he 
would  appear  to  lose  all  seIf*comraand,  and  weep  exceedingly, 
and  stamp  loudly  and  passionately;  and  sometimes  the  emotion  of 
his  mind  exhausted  him,  and  the  beholders  felt  a  momentary  ap- 
prehension eVen  for  his  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  ^e  ef- 
fect, of  this  vehemence  tipon  his  bodily  frame  was  tremendous; 
that  he  usually  vomited  after  hie  had  preached,  and  sometimes  dis- 
charged in  this  manner,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  But 
this  was  when  the  effort  was  over,  and  nature  was  left  at  leisure 
to  relieve  herself.  While  he  wad  On  duty,  he  controlled  aH  sense 
of  infirmity  or  pain,  and  made  his  advantage  of  the  passion  to 
which  he  had  given  way.  *  You  bi^me  me  for  weeping,'  he  would 
say, « biit  how  can  I  help  it,  when  yotr  will  not  weeufor  yourselves, 
though  your  im mortal ^sou Is  are  upon  the  Verge  of  destruction,  and, 
.fcr  aught  I  knpw,  you  are  hearing  your  last  sermon,  and  may  ne* 
vcr  more  have  an  opportunity  to  have  Christ  offered  to  you!* 
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"  Sometimes  he  would  set  before  hig  coostegation  .the  agooj  of 
our.  Saviour,  as  though  the  scene  was  actually  before  them.  '  Ijook 
TO0derV  he  Would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
he  spake, '  what  is  it  that  I  see?  It  is  my  agoiniting  Lord!  Hark, 
Imrk!  do  you  not  hekr? — O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
eup  pass  from',  mel  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done!' 
This  he  introduced  frequently  in  his  sermons;  and  one  who  Kved 
n  ith  him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition;  even  to 
those  who  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  they 
had  never  heard  it  before.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  fine  stages 
acting;  and,  indeed,  Whitefield  indulged  in  an  histrionic  manner 
of  preaching,  which  would  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  not  been 
rendered  admirable  by  his  natural  gracefulness  and  inimitable 
power.  Sometimes,  at  th^  close  of  a  sermon,  he  would  personate 
a  judge  about  to  perform  the  last  awful  part  of  his  office.  With 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an  emotion  that  made  his  speech  faulter, 
after  a  pause  which  kept  the  whole  audience  in  broathleas  expec- 
tation of  what  was  to  come,  he  would  say,  *  I  axf^  now  going  to  put 
on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I  i;nust  do  it:  t  must  pronounee 
sentence  upon  you!'  and  then,  in  a  tremendous  strain  of  elocjuence, 
describing  the  eternal  punishment*  of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the 
words  of  Uhrist,  'Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  When  he  spoke  of  St. 
Jeter,  how,  after  the  cock  crew,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he 
had  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in  which  he  hid  his  face. 

'<  Perfect  as  it  was,  hif^trionism  like  this  would  have  produced 
no  lasting  effect^upon  the  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vnaffected 
earnestness  and  the  indubitable  sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which 
enually  characterized  hid  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  "the  height 
Of  passion  in  his  discourse,  or  won  the  attention  of  the  motley 
crowd  by  the  introductioh  of  fimiliftr  stories,  and  illustrations 
adapted  to  the  meatiest  capacity.* .  T,o  such  digressions  his  dis- 
position led  him,  which  was  naturally  inclined  to  a  <?omic  play- 
fulness. Minds  of  a  ciertatn  power  will  sometimes  express  their 
strongest  feelings  with  a  levitv  at  'whi<ih  formalists  are  shocked, 
and  which  dull  m^  are  wholly  unable  to  understand.  But  lani- 
^nage  which,  when  coldly  repeated,  might  seetn  to  border  upon 
irreverence  and  burlesque,  has  its  effect  in  popular  preaching, 
when  the  intention  of  the  speajter  is  perfectly  understood:  it  is 

♦  Wesley  siys  of  him,  in  bis  jourmd,  "  Hov  wisie  is  God  ip  giviog  diffe- 
rent talents  to  different  preaphcrs!  Even  the  little  improprieties  both  of 
bis  langu^e  and  manoei^,  were  a  means  of  profiting  many  wbo  would  not 
have  been  tpncbed  by  a  mprfe  correct  dispoiirse,  or  a  qMNrecaUn  and  regu- 
lar manner  of  speaking.'*  St.  Augustine  somewhere  -says,  that  is  the  best 
key  which  opens  tbe  c^oor:  quid  enim  prodest  c/ac4f  aureai  n  apftire  guod 
volumut  nonpolat?  out  quod  obeH  Ugnea^  n  hoc  potest,  quandomhil  qwerir 
fnua  mtipcUere  quod  clautwn  ett? 
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suited  to  the  great  maAS  of  the  people;  it  is  felt  by  them  when 
better  things  would  have  produced  no  fnipression;  and  it  is  borne 
awa/when  wiser  arguments  would  hare  been  foi^otten.  There 
was  another  and  more  uncommon  way  in  which  Whitefield's  pe- 
culiar ident  sometitnes  was  indulffecf;  he  could  direct  his  ois- 
course  toward  an  individual  so  skil^ll;^,  that  the  congregation  hall 
no  suspicion  of  any  particuUr  purport  in  that  part  of  the  sermon; 
while  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed  felt  it,  ar  it  was  directed, 
in  its  full  force*  lliere  was  sometimes  a  degree  of  sportiveness* 
almost  akin  to  mischief  in  his  humoar.  ' 

«'  Remarkable  instances  are  related  pf  the  manner  in  which  he 
impressed  hts  hearers.  A  man  at  £xetei!'  stood  with  stones  in  his 
pocket*  and  one  in  his  hand,  read  j  to  throw  at  him;  but  he  dropped 
It  before  the  sermon  was  far  advanced,  and  goine  up  to  him  after 
the  preaehine  was  ov^r,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  came  to  hear  you  with  ah 
intention  to  break  jour  head;  but  God,  through  your  ministry,  has 

fiven  me  a  broken  heart'  A  ship-builder  was  once  asked  what 
e  thought  of  him.  *  Think!*  he  replied,  «1  tell  you,  sir^  every 
BuMaythat  I  go  to  my  parish  churchy  I  can  buiW  a  ship  from 
•tern  to  stem  under  the  sermon^  bat,  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  un- 
der Mr*  Wbitefleld,  I  could  nbt  lay  a  single  plank.'  Humet  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  evet*  heard;  and 
•aid^  it  was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  bear  him.  But,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  proof  of  his  persuasive  powers  was,  when  he 

♦  Mr.  Wiikier  relates  a  curious  aaecdote  of  his  preachings  at  a  maid-ser^  ' 
vant  who  had  diipjeatod  him  bj  some  negli^nce  iii  the  moraiufs  "  Id  tha 
•vaotngs,"  says  the  wrilan>*  before  tbe- family  i<etited  tcFrest,  I  found  her 
ymdergrem  dmction,  ttNireiaon  ^f  which  1  did  oot  apprehend;  for  it  did 
not  gtrilre  me  that,  in  teeoapJifxing.  a  conduct  incoosittebt  with  the  Cbria- 
tian*8  jpmfessed  fidelity  to  bis  Redeenrer,  he  was  drawing  it  ffom  remiss.. 
nete  of  duty  in  a  living  character,  but  she  felt  it  so  sensibly,  as  to  be^reat- 
ly  distressed  by  it,  until  he  relieved  her  mind  by  bis  usually  amiable  de-. 
portment.  The  oestday,  being  about  to  leate  town,  be  called  out  to  her 
*  Farewell:*  she  di^  not  make  her  appearance,  which  he  remarked  to  a  fe- 
male friend  at  dinner,  who  replied,  ^  Sir,  you  have  exceedingly  wounded 
poor  Betty.'  This  excited  in  hkna  beatty  laugh;  and  when  1  shut  the 
coach  door  upon  him,  he  said,  *  Be  suro  to  remember  roe  to  Betty;  tell 
her  the  aocouX  is  settled,  and  (hat  I  have  nothing  more  aeainst  her/  " 

t  One  of  bis  flights  of  .oratpry,  not  in  the  best  taste,  is  relate^}  on  l^ume's 
authority.  "  After  a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addresses  his  au- 
-dience:— *  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  threshold,  and 
ajcend  to  Heaven;  and.  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  bim  the  news 
of  one  Sinner,  among  all  the  muHttnde,  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his 
wa;^!»  Torgive  tlie  f  reater  eflbet  to  this  exclamation,  he  stamped  with 
ms  foot,  hfted  up  Ms  hands  and  eyes  <6  Heaven,  and  cried  aloud, '  Stop, 
Gabriel!  atop,  Gabriel!  stop,  ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  cai-- 
2^th  yfau  the  news  of  one  sinner  conrerted  to  God!* "  Hume  said  this 
address  was  accompanied  with  such  animated,  yet  natural  action,  that  it 
aurpaised  any  thing  he  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher. 
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drew  from  Fnmklin's  pocket  the  money  which  that  clenv  cool 
reasoner  had  determined  not  to  tare:  it  was  for  the  orphaD'hoose 
at  Savannah.  *  I  did  not/  lUijs  the  American  philo8opher»  <  diaap* 
prove  of  the  design;  bat  as  G^rgia  was  then  destitute  of  nuite- 
rials  and  workmen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Phi« 
ladetphia  at  a  mat  expense,  I  thoneht  it  woold  hari*  been  better 
to  have  built  the  hoose  at  Phifadelphiar  and  brouffht  the  children 
io  it  This  I  advised;l>tit  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  t-o- 
jecfed  my  counsel,  and  1  therefore*  refused  to  contribute.  I  hap- 
pened, soon  after,  to  attend  onfe  of  his  senfions,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me4  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars, 
and  5re  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  f  bmn  t6  soften,  and 
concluded  to  «ve  the  copper;  another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made- 
roe  ashamed  <^that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver;  and  he 
finished  so  admirablv,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the 
collector's  dish,  golci*  and  all.*  ^ 

We  suspect  that,  after  all,  this' man  was  worth  Irving  and  Chal- 
mers put  together  in  the  pulpit f  and  certainly  the  dozen  or  two 
pages  Southey  has  devoted  nioi#  are  no  more  than  his  due.  Wes- 
ley might  have  been  contented  with  a  similar  allowance. 


For  tha  Port  Folio. 

SAYtNGS  AND  DOINGS.t 

This  is  a  collection  of  lively  and  well-written  tales,  by  an  anony- 
mous  writer,  who  displays  acuteness  and  sound  sense,  combined 
with  the  power  of  engaging  the  reader  in  no  ordinary  degree.  They 
are  faitlitul  **  SketclZs  from  Life,^^  by  an  accurate  observer,  who 
does  not  end^rour  to  attract  attention  by  meretricious  ornam^t 
nor  deform  his  canvas  bv  absurd  caricature.  The  indidents  are  of 
every-cby  occurrence;  but  it  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that 
every  day  presents  something  in  the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  life, 

♦  "  At  this  sermon/!  continues  Franklin,  •«  there  was  also  one  of  our 
dab,  who.  being  of  roj  sentiments  respoctaof  the  building  in  Geoiyia, 
and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended^  ba^d,  by  precaution,  emp- 
tied bis  pockets  before  became  fiom  home:  towaitls  the oooclusioo  of  the 
discourse,  bqwever,  be  felt  a  strong  iocJioation  to  give,  and  appbed  to  a 
neighbour  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him  «ome  money  ior  the  purpose. 
The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  pertiaps  the  <ff^y  mao^ip  thecompa- 
ny  who  bad  the  firomees  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer 
was,  '  At  any  other  time,  friend -Hopkinflont  I  would  lend  to.thee  freely* 
but  not  now;  for  theeseems  to  roe  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses.'  "  ^^ 

^  8ayiDgs  and  Doings,  a  series  of  dketobes  from  l4ife.  In  two  volumes^ 
Pl^ladelphia,  Carey  and  JJea.  18t4. 
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not  less  surprising  than  the  marvellous  legends  of  romance.  Opu- 
lence, atript  of  her  proud  pageantry,  sinks  into  obscurity;  pover- 
ty is  suddenly  invited  to  revel  at  the  costly  bimquet;  and  the  fair 
outside  of  innocence  is  found  to  conceal  a  (corrupted  mind. 

The  first  of  these  tal^,  entitled,  *'  Danvers,^*  presents  the  his- 
tory of  r^m  Burton,  aa  attorney  at  law,  of  extremely  pleasinc 
manners*  vivacious  spirits,  and  ready  wit;  full  of  anecdote  ai^d 
gpod  taste.  In  proportion  as  bi?  society  was  courted  and  admired 
in  consequence  of  these  estimat^le  qualities,  his  profession  became 
disagreeable  to  him;  and  he  abandoned  it,  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
twenty,  for  an  office  of  two  tl)Ottsaqd  pounds  per  annumr  whicfai 
required. his  residence  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England. 
Hcire  his  fine  qualities  and  lys  admirable  talents  soon  made  him 
an  object  of  admiration  among  the  ^oun^  ladies, — while  his  com- 
forta^e  in^me  excited  the  calculating  faculties  of  their  mothers 
and  maiden  aunts.  Burton's  im^nation,  however,  had  conceived 
the  beau  ideal  wb^ch  might  tempt  him, to  ii;i6cribe  over  his  portal 
— <<here  lives  fienediet  the  married  ntan.'' 

He  determined  that  althoug^h  beauty  is  fadiogf,  and  a  loFoly  face  loses 
its  Dovelty,  and  consequently  much  or  its  charm  by  constant  association 
with  it,  it  wast  still  essentially  necessary  that  his  wHe  shouM  not  be  ugly: 
— *(  plain,  but  uncommonly  amiable,  and  with  such  a  heart,** — as  one  wo- 
man says,  when  describing  another  of  whose  attractions  she  stands  in  no 
aWe,^^d  by  no  means  come  up-to  his  notion  of  what  was  actually  requi- 
site in  a  partner  for  life.  A  bright  sparkling  eye— a  look  of  sense— ^anima- 
tion— a  varying  expression,  itod  features  which  should  take  a  different 
cast,  when  tfaehr  mi^ress  heard  .pf  the  death  of  a  child,  from  that  which 
they  would  wear  when  she  lost  a  pool  a^  too<»-an  air— a  mabner^  gentle- 
ness and  grace— a  lady -like  figpire— a  feininine  diffidence— ^n  amiable 
softoess^-^a  total  absence  of  affectation  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good 
humour,  were  essentials  with  hiro;  and  if  the  union  of  these  qualities  in  one 
woman  were  not  discoverable,  then  Burton  devoted  hfmself^  in  his  own 
mind,  to  a  life  of  perpetual  single  blessedness,  p.  7-8. 

t  ■ 

He  resisted  so  many  attacks  upon  his  heart  and  his  income 
that  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  perpetual  celibacy,  when  his 
good  fortune  placed  the  amiable  Mary  Gatcombe  before  his  eyes. 

This  paragon  of  perfection  knc^  no  language  except  her  own.  She 
neither  played  nor  sang;  her  dancing  was  confined  to  the'common  English 
iog-trot  performance  of  a  line  of  men  placed  immediately  opposite  to  a 
line  of  women,— the  one  par^  being  employed  in  flirting  fans,  and  the 
otber  in  fanning  flirts.  She  had  a  strong  mind,  and  particularly  good  sense. 
^9  her  the  imagery  of  poetry,  pr  the  language  of  enthusiasm,  were  as  un- 
intelligible as  Greek  or  Hebrew;  she  had  safficient  intellect  to  conduct 
herself  with  the  strictest  propriety,  to  judge  prud^tially  of  events  in 
which  she  herself  wa»  concerned,  and  to  decide  discreetly  upon  every' 
point  submitted  to  her  reason;  always  observing,  by  the  way,  that  ^e  sel- 
dom applied  her  faculties  to  subjects  not  strictly  ufeful  and  condncive  ei- 
ther to  her  comfort  or  advancement,  her  health  or  her  pleasure,  p.  9. 
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The  Tcnrenue  if  Burton  was  Mflkieot  for  kis  modertie  deMres, 
.  and  his  wife  had  the  idiwolote  control  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
They  therefore  began  life  with  every  thing,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  necessary  to  render  the  marriage  state  happy.  An  easy  com- 
petency, contentment,  cheerfnl  dispositions,  youth>  health,-^ta- 
lents  on  one  side  and  prudence  on  trie  other,*— with  all  these  cir- 
cumstances to  bless. their  union,  cam  it  be  imaginedthat  a  single 
dark  cloud  should  ever  lower  upon  it?  We  h,ave  the  authority  of 
our  author  for  asserting,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  every 


book  and  turn  with  entire  satisfaction  to  her  husband,  not  as  ai  liv- 
ings illustration  of  that  extraordinarjr  man's  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, but  as  a  being  so  much  his  superior,  as  to  render  all  the  feats 
of  the  lost  wonder  mere  child's  play." 

Tbe  only  drawback  to  the  ^neral  comfort  which  this  happy 
couple  enjoyed  Arose  from  a  stift'  shyness  and  coAd  distant  civili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Alverstoke,  whose  splendid  domains 
Mjeined  tiie  more  humble  territory  of  Burton.  The  manner  of 
Ms  Grace  and  his  family*,  is  brousht  before  the  t^  of'  the  reader 
quite  graphicalTy,  in  an  account  of  a  dinner  4o  which  the  Burtons 
were  invited  by  their  haughty  neighbours:    ' 

Not  a  soul  exeept  the  Sj^thecaly  of  the  neigfabouriog  town  was  there; 
the  dinner  was  served  up  aiagoificently  at  sereo  o'clock}  it  lasted  till 
twenty  oiinutes  aftcor  eight;  th^  champagfoe  needed  oothiog  colder  to  chill 
it  than  the  companjrVtbe  daughters  spoke  ooly  iq  their  brothers,  the  bro- 
thers only  to  their  parents;  Barton  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Duchess, 
Kilman,  the  apothecary;  on  her  left:  the  whole  of  her  Grace's  conversation 
was  directed  to  theiatter,  ai)d  tdrned  upon  the  nature  of  infection,  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  relative  dangers  of  typhus  and  scailet  fever,  which  was 
concluded  l}y  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  her  Grace,  that  she  would  en- 
deavour to  [Nrevail  upon  Doctor  Sodiebody  of  London  to  come  down  and 
settle  in  the  neigbboarhood-«-a  piece  of  informatioo  which  was  received 
by  her  roedical^  bearer  with  as  much  composure  as  a  man  could  muster 
while  listening  to  intelligence  likely  to  overturn  bis  practice  and  ruin  his 
family.         ' 

The  Duke  drank  wine  with  Mrs.  Burton,  and  condescended  to  inquire 
after  her  little  one:  his' Grace  then  entered  into  a  lengthened  dissertation 
with  his  second  son  upon  the  mocleof  proceeding  (he  intended  to  adopt  in 
visitfog-Oiford  the  neat  morning;  and  concluded  the  dialogue  by  an  ela- 
borate panegyric  upon,  his  own  character,  that  ot  his  children,  his  horses, 
his  wines,  and  his  servants. 

After  a  brief  sitting,  tbe  ladies  retired,  and  coffee  being  shortiy  brought 
to  the  dinner  table,  the  genUemen  proceeded  to  the  drawing  rOom,  which 
tfaey  found  occupied  only  by  her  Grace  and  Mrs.  Burton;  the  Lady  Eliaa- 
beth  having  retired  with  a  head-ach,  an4  the  Lady  Jane  having^accompa- 
nied  ber  as  nurse. 

About  this  period  a  small  French  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  struck 
ten:  never  vere  sounds  so  silvery  sweet  on  mortal  ear  as  those  to  Mrs. 
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BvrtoB.  Her  miieryhid  b«ai  ooM|dcte;  for^  io  uddltioti  toUitMii^ilflr- 
ror  of  a  iO/tAifAt  with  tbe.DocheaA— a  tbiqg  ia  itsalf  tuffioieDt  to  have  fro- 
len  a  Baiamaoder,  her  Grace"  bad  selected  at  a  »nbject  for  poo  versa  tico 
the  science  of  craoiology,  the  n^ime  of  #hicb,  thanks  to  her  upsophistica- 
tion,  had  never  reached  Mary's  ears;  and  the  puzzle  she  was  in  to  make 
out  what  it  was,  to  what  body  it  referred,  to  what  part  6f  a  body,  or  what 
the  organs  were,  to  which  her  terrace  kept  perpetually  allnding,  may  bet- 
ter he  ponoeived  than  imagined.  'Tlie  Duchess  voted  Mary  a  simpleloiH 
Af  ary  set  her  Grace  d^wn  for  a  bore;  and  Mary,  witb  all  her  sifttplicilyt 
was  the  nearer  the  mark  of  the  two*  p.  14-15. 

The  BiirtoBS  returned  to.  thQ  quiet  repose  of  home,  reDdere4 
if  possible  more  ideli^tfiil  by  the  contrast  which  it  presented  to 
the  horrid  restraint  of  Miifml^Park;  and  concluded  a  domestic 
chat  with  the  aun-eeable  r^^olujuon  thai  thej  w^r^  far  happier  than 
the  Duke  and  Dthchesa. 

In  the  course  of  tiuie,  Mrs*  Burton  received  a  letter  announo* 
ing  the  ftrriyal  in  Eaglapd  of  her  nncle»  Mr.  Frumpton  Danvers* 
-r-an  obstinate  old  gentieman  who  contradicted  every  body  around 
Hinii;  whose  temper,  was  spared  by  ill  healthy  who  tboy^lit  that  his 
boundless  w€»Ejtn^  accumulated  in  a  Jong  life  of  industnous  perse- 
v^ance  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  gave  him  a  rijght  to  be  a4 
r6ugh  and  as.  rude  as  he  pleased, — a  compound  of  liberality,  and 
meanness,  harshness  and  kindness— according  as  he  felt  the  in* 
flnehce  of  society  or  the  weather. 

The  good  feelings  of  Mrs.  Danvers.  were  pewerfu|ly  kindled 
when  she  reflected  that  this  was  her  only  existing  relative,  that 
he  was  old,  infirm,  and  alone  in  the  world,  and'  that  he  had  sought 
her  out  and  addressed  to  her  an  affectionate  letter.  This  disposr- 
tion  was  Cordially  cherished  by  her  excellent  husband,  whose 
pleasure  happily  coincided  with  his  duty  tn^  reciprocating  all  her 
sentiments* r  But  other  reflections  soon  folbwed.  Thev  could  not 
shut  their  ev^  to  the  prospects  which  the  kindness  of  th^ir  kins* 
man  opened  to  ^heir  view.  Visions  of  affluence  fitted  around  the 
couch  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Sandown  Cottage,  and  awa* 
kened  the  turfoirlent  desires  of  ambition. 

The  reply  to  their  invitation  to  pay  them  a  visit,  which  was 
transmitted  by  the  nabob,  is  so  characteristic^  that  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  transcribing  it: 

t.         ' 
«<  i66olMn'f  HoXvk  VTere  Street, 

**  Mt  DfiAa  NiBCE, 

•*  I  duly  received  yours,  dated  tiie  Sth  inst.  aiid  have  to  acknowledge 
same.  Too  roig^t  have  spared  yoqr  compliments,  because  as  the  proverb 
says, '  Old  birds  are  not  c&n^t  with  chaif.'  H  will  please  me  very  macfa 
to  go  and  see  you  and  your  husband:  hope  you  have  maAea  suitable  match) 
at  the  same  time  cannot,  help  obserring  that  I  never  heard  the  name  of 
Barton,  etcept  as  relatinj?  to  strong  ale^  which  I  do  not  drink  because  it 
makes  me  bihous.    I  canliot  get  to  yon  yet^  because  I  have  pronieed  my 
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M  frkni  Genenl  M'Cmitridffe  to  aooooipMij  bira  to  CbeHtidbiim  te 
4nnk  tbe  Wttleiv,  ^hich  are  rooommeiided  to  me.  1  will  perhaps  g«  to  yea 
from  Cbelteoham  tbe  ao4  of  May,  but  I  aerer  fweiniae,  beceVM  I  bal« 
breaking  a  promjae  once  made,  and  if  I  sbouid  find  Cbekenbam  Tery 
pleaaaat,  perhaps  I  «baJl  oo^  fo  to  see  jou  at  aJI. 

«^  I  tbaftfc  >oa  fiM-  your  attontioo  oertaiiiJy,  but  I  bate  to  be  ander  obtt* 
gatioD}  1  baFe  Iberefere  directed  oiy  ageot  to  Head  yoa  doiro  witb  great 
care  Uy  two  a^utaots.  wbicb  I  have  brought  borne  witb  rast  tronhle,  ttt* 
gether  witb  tbe  Iai*gest  rattlc-soake  erer  imported  aJire  into  Elogiand.  I 
meant  tbem  as  presents  to  the  Royal  Society,  bat  tfaey  bate  no  place  to 
keep  tbem  in,  and  tfaerelbre  I  want  yon  to  take  care  oif  tbem»  as  you  tell 
me  yon  have  space  about  your  boose. 

*'*  My  kitmagear  and  a  coo  pie  of  coolies,  or  rather  beasties,  who  have  at- 
tended me  to  Eogiaod,  will  look  4fier  them  and  beep  tbem  dean.  Tba 
feet,  that  one  of  tbe  adjutants  is  a  cock*  is  satisfactory,  and  I  am  net  with- 
out hopes  of  securing  a  breed  of  tbem  to  this  country.  1  consider  tbem  a 
treasure,  and  I  know  by  confiding  theiii  to  you,  f  shall  secure  good  treat- 
meot  for  tbem.  Yuu  will  allow  the  men  to  remain  with  them  till  further 
advice  from  your  afiectionate  Uaola, 

FauMPToii  DANYsas. 

P.  S  <<  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  toadd  two  or  three  bucks  Irom  Cash- 
mire  to  the  collection." 

We  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  dismay  into  which  the  family 
was  thrown  bj  the  tidinss  of  this' perplexing  donation;  nor  the  con- 
fusion and  mischief  wnich  was  brought  to  the  cottage,  by  a 
whole  caravan  af  wild  animals,  in  ndaition  to  those  which  were 
announced  in  the  letter.  But  tiie  destruction  of  aviaries  and  ahmb- 
beries  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  interruption  of  the  re* 
gular  routine  of  their  secluded  life,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
troublesome  and  disgusting  habits  of  Mr.  Fnimpton  Danvers* 

In  ffood  season,  however,  he  dies,  and  the  patience'of  his  niece 
and  the  gooil  nature  of  her  husband,  are  rewarded,  accordinu:  to 
Ions  established  usage  among  novelists,  with  a  fortune,  far  tube 
preferred  to  Dr.  Johnson's  **  pattnHalUy  of  growing  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice." 

The  effect  of  this  metafnorphosis  of  plain  Mr.  Barton,  with  a  com- 
petent income,  to  Mr.  Burton*  Dan  vers,  heir  of  a  wealthy  India 
nabob,  is  thus  described: 

Four  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  Lis  return,  before  he  received  in^ 
numerable  letters  from  persons  with  whom  for  years  he  had  had  no  inter* 
coarse,  congratulating  him  upon  his  wonderful  good  fortooe;  and  in  less 
than  a  week  he  accumulated  two  maternal  uncles,  one  ilunt,  a  half-mother* 
in-law,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  cousins  m  Scotland  alone;  be  was  elected 
a  member  of  three  learned  societies*  and  reoeired  a  communication  fnifQ 
an  oniTersity  which  shaU  be  nameless,  to  know  whetlier  tbe  honorary  de« 
gree  of  D.  C.  L.  would  be  agreeable  to  him 

Various  post-chaise,  replete  with  fashionable  upholsterers,  miUiners, 
dress- makers,  booktollers,  and  wine  merchants,  thronged  the  sweep  be* 
fore  Sandown  cottage;  nine  capital  estates  were  offered  to  him  for  eaie, 
and  thirty-one  persons,  whose  names  be  bad  never  beard^  appealed  to  bis 
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weU-known  charitable  dUpositioD  to  relf  ere  their  wants  in  varieni  degreeg, 
from  the  loan  of  twenty  pounds  np  to  the  ([^enenJ  discharge  of  the  embar- 
rassments  of  a  rererend  gentleman  with  thirteen  children* 

His  little,  heretofore  quiet,  library  was  crowded  with  country  gentle- 
men and  directors  of  charitable  institutions;  those  who  had  sons  in  the  ar- 
in>  solicited  him  to  get  companies  for  their  boys,  others  who  had  chosen 
the  navy,  entreated  him  to  get  ships  for  their  lads,  nay,  one  man,  and  he 
no  fool,  high  at  the  Bar,  goiog  the  summer  circuit,  requested  Burton's  in* 
iluence  to  lift  bitn  to  the  Bench. 

All  this,  although  worrying  in  the  extreme  as  to  the  'phyncal  part  of  the 
thin?,  bad,  it  must  be  coofesMd,  a  rery  strong  effect  upon  Burton's  mind, 
and  from  rejecting  the  incense  and  kToiding  the  solicitations  .of  his  wonld- 
be  creatures,  which  he  at  first  cordially  and  naturally  did,  be  began  to  get 
in  some  degree  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  ta  feel  that  if  these  aristo- 
cratic persona  were  sq  ready  to  cede  to  him  the  possession  of  influence  in 
the  world,  which  he  knew  at  the  moment  he  bad  not,  it  was  quite  dear  if  be 
chose  really  to  attain  it,  that  it  was  on  the  cards  for  hini  to  do  so.  p.  56*57. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  hi^  per^tents  was  to  exchange  a  part 
of  them  for  the  magnificent  property  of  the  Duke  of  Alyerstoke; 
his  Grace's  feelings  towards  his  neighboui^  having  undergone  so 
wonderful  a  change  since  the  recent  acquisition  of  foHune,  that  he 
rode  from  London  to  Sandown  to  offbr  him  the  preference,  **  on 
account  of  the  personal  esteem  he  had  always  entertained  forbim." 
The  scanty  furniture  of  decayed  nobility  was  quickly  made  to 

g've  [^ace  to  the  more  magnificent  decorations  of  modem  opu- 
nce.  Some  dozen  original  Vandykes^  Titians,  Rubenses,  &c* 
were  added  to  his  Grace's  collection;  and  Mr.  banvers  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  gentlemanwho  kindly  selected  for  him,  that 
he  presented  him  with  a  thousand  guineas  as  a  recompense  for  his 
zeal  and  activity.  In  return  for  this  liberality,  the  gentleman  in- 
troduced him  to  one  of  his  friends,  who,  stored  the  apartments  at 
Milford  Park  with  the  most  beautiful  morceaux  of  hjoiUerie^  or- 
molu candeiabras,  made  expressly  for  Buonaparte,  ebony  cabi- 
nets, &c. 

When  the  proper  season  arrived,  the  family  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  soon  initiated  in  all  the  splendia  and  ex- 
pensive amusements  of  that  wonderful  metropolis.  Among  their 
first  visiters  were  the  Duchess  of  Alverstoke,  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Lady  Jane — and  the  morning  call  was  followed  up  by  a  card 
to  a  dinner,  which  presented  so  striking  a  contrast  to  that  which 
has  been  arleady  described,  that  we  snail  extract  two  or  three 
passages,  for  the  edification  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  play- 
ing off  every  manoeuvre  to  get  into  "  the  first  circfc." 

The  Duke's  dinner  was  splendid  in  the  extreme;  but  the  company,  in- 
stead of  being  coufined  to  a  family  party,  aided  by  a  country  apothecary, 
as  it  was  on  the  last  Fisit  of  our  hero  and  heroine,  consisted  of  two  cabinet 
ministers  and  their  ladies,  a  leash  of  earls,  a  countess  and  two  daughters, 
one  English  baron,  two  Irish  ditto,  a  judge  and  daughter,  a  full  general; 
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t^gr^tber  with  a  sui^  selection  of  younger  scions  of  noble  stock,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  and  a  couple  of  established  wits  to  entertain  the  com- 
pany. 

The  poor,  dear,  mild,  innocent  Mary,  felt  oppressed,  as  if  she  were  all 
flattened  down  upon  her  chair,  and  had  do  right  to  be  in  the  room,  and 
wheo  the  Earl  of  Harrogate,  who  sat  next  her  at  dinner,  asked  her  by 
way  of  sfartiog  a  conyersation,  whether  she  preferred  Ronzi  di  Begnis  to 
Camporese,  her  appfehension  grew  into  perfect  alarm,  for  Derer  haring 
beard  of  either  of  the  personages  or  things,  whicherer  they  might  be, 
which  his  Lordship  named,  it  appeared  to  her  somewhat  difficult  to  decide. 
Thi%  i£  she  had  been  used  to  good  society,  would  ha?e  been  nothing.  4p 
it  was,  her  answer  was  less  happy  than  might  be  imagined;  for  the  ques- 
tion having  been  put  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  prevaihog  discussion  between 
the  Duke  and  a  flighty  Countess,  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  Silleri 
and  St.  Peray,  the  unsophisticated  woman  concluded  that  her  neighbour 
wished  to  ascertain  her  opinion  ofaome  other  wines,  with  the  names  of 
which  she  happened  to  be  unacquainted,  and  in  order  to  do  what  she 
thought  right,  she  replied  to  his  inquiry  on  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  two  opera-singers,  by  saying,  *'  Whichever  you  choose,  my  Liord!" 

Hb  Lordship  set  Mrs.  Danvers  down  either  for  a  wag,  or  one  of  the 
most  complying  person^  upon  earth.  However,  he  determined  to  renew  the 
attack,  and  ascertain  more  of  the  character  of  bis  fair  friend,  and  there- 
fore, turning  again  to  her,  inquired  if  she  **  liked  the  Opera?" 

This  question,  which  passed  with  her  for' changing  the  subject,  was  a 
great  relief.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative^  and  it  was  truth  that  she 
did  like  it,  for  its  novelty,  ha?ing  visited  the  King'a  Theatre  t)ut  twice  in 
her  life. 

''  So  do  I,"  said  the  Earl;  «  but  I  am  seldom  able  to  make  U  out,** 

*«  Nor  I,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Danvers;  «*  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  draw- 
hack  to  one^s  pleasure." 

«« What,  Ma'am,  not  goingP"  said  the  Earl,  still  foncying  his  fair  friend 
a  wag. 

<*No,  oiy  Lord;  not  understanding  what  they  say;  not  being  able  to  make 

*^  Oh,"  said  his  Lordship  with  an  affected  gravity,  which  showed  that  he 
had  mode  htr  out,  and  if  hich  would  have  been  instant  death  to  a  person 
more  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

From  this  embarrasment  she  was  agreeably  relieved  by  her  left-hand 
neighbour,  who  began  a  dissertation  upon  the  relative  wit  of  the  French 
and  English,  and  contended  with  much  force  and  gaiety  for  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  former. 

«'  For  instance,"  said  his  Lordship,  *'  I  remember  a  French  loyalist 
showing  me  the  statue  of  Buonaparte  resting  on  a  triumphal  car,  in  the 
Place  de  Carousel:  but  hating  the  man,  he  pointed  to  the  flgure,  and  said 
with  incomparable  archness,  '  VoiU  Bonaparte^  tc  Char  C  attend!*  The 
same  man,  on  my  remarking  the  letter  N  used  as  a  decoration  for  the 
public  buildings  in  Paris,  said,  *  Oui,  Monsieur;  nous  avons  k  present  les 
Jt-mii partouU*  *<  These,"  added  the  gay  narrator,  <*  I  establish  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  English  puns  I  ever  heard;  and  I  appeal  to  my  neighbouf 
Mrs.  Daovers  to  decide  between  the  jokes  of  my  admirable  friends  (the 
wits)  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  those  which  my  French  acquaintance 
sported  to  me  spontaneously,  and  without  effort  or  consideration." 

This  was  the  climax  of  poor  Mary's  misery;  for,  in  addition  to  the  diffi- 
dttice  she  naturally  felt  at  her  first  entrance  into  real  society,  she  labour- 
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ed  under  the  dinidvantafe  of  not  koowingf  the  Freoeh  1aBfo«^?e>  or*  if 
knomngaBj  thing  of  it,  asturedlj  not  enoojg^  to  decide  opoo,  or  eren  en- 
tirely to  comprehend,  the  double  meaning  of  the  jests. 

She  coloured,  and  fidgetted,  and  thought  herself  fattiting.  Burton,  who 
sat  opposite  to  her,  heard  what  was  going  on,  and  saw  her  agitation,-*he 
was  quite  as  miserable  as  herself.  Any  attempt  to  extricate  her  would 
bare  risked  an  exposure:  but,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  just  as  Mr, 
Trash  was  pusaliog  hia  brains  either  to  make  an  extempore  joke  or  exert 
his  arailable  memory  by  quoting  one  from  the  well-known  authority  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  the  Diichesf,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  buftwnery  of 
ber  husbaod^s  retainers,  gave  the  welcome  signal  of  retreat  to  the  draw* 
ing-room.  p.  62-64. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  as  to  follow  this  infatuated  man  through 
all  the  rounds  of  dissipation.  Fortunately  his  ejes  were  opened 
before  he  was  involved  in  utter  ruin.  After  squandering  thousands 
upon  thousands,  he  was  glad  to  save  enough  to  purchase  a  cottage 
in  Devonshire,  whither  he  retired,  with  an  income,  greatly  reduc- 
ed indeed,  but  ade<|uate  to  a(l  the  purposes  of  rational  want. 
Here  the  health  of  his  children^  which  nacl  been  sadly  impaired  by 
the  ioxuries  of  fashionable  life,  was  restored;  his  own  mind  re- 

Sined  its  energies,  and  his  temper  its  wonted  placidity.  The  an* 
or  pays  a  just  compliment  to  the  sex,  in  portraying  the  charac- 
ter or  Mary  as  undergoing  little  chanee  from  their  exaltation. 
Undazzled  by  the  eclat  of  the  metropolis,  she  was  still  amiable» 
still  unaffected,  still  inartificial— and  when  adverse  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  return  to  that  station  in  life  which  they  were 
so  well  Qualified  to  fill,  ^he  was  still  the  same  mild,  gentle,  amia- 
ble and  domestic  wife.  We  need  not,  we  presume,  be  more  expli- 
cit, in  describing  the  conclusion  of  this  entertaining  tale. 

The  BaifingM  intended  to  be  illustrated  in  the  lloiii|^  of  which 
we  have  given  this  sketch  are,  that  enough  is  as  gnod  as  afeast-^ 
and— ^00  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  fen*  nothing:  mtfsty  saws» 
to  be  sure,  but  not  the  less  true. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  this  tale,  we  can  do  no  more  tiian  re- 
fer the  reader  to  tlie  others  as  equally  amusing  and  instructive. 
The  author  is  evidently  no  hackneyed  ftcribe-^-no  tenth  transmit' 
Hr  of  the  ideas  of  otners.  He  is  a  close  observer  of  men;  and 
writes  with^  the  spirit  and  originality  of  an  eye-witness^ — We  have 
just  learned,  as  the  proof-sheet  is  passing  througli  ou.-  hands,  that 
this  work  has  already  reached  to  a  third  edition,  in  London. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CANALS. 

M.  HusRNK  de  Pommeuse,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  published  a  work  on  navigable  canals  [Des  Vanaux 
^vigahles)  in  which  he  illustrates  with  considerable  detail  every 
thing  connected  with  the  execution  of  theui;  their  first  exp4*nse8» 
the  rates  of  remuneration^  the  precautions  necessary  to  beobserv- 
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ed»  tbe  formttioQ  of  resenroirs,  the  conBtroctiMi  of  locks,  indiDed 
planes,  rul-ways,  &c.  &c.  and  embracing  in  one  general  new  the 
canals  both  of  France  and  England. 

The  protracted  war  between  these  two  countries  rendered  the 
people  of  both  of  them  strangers  to  the  progress  of  the  works  of 
art  in  each  respectively;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  the  pub- 
lications eyerjr  daj  issuing  from  the  Paris  press  demonstrate,— > 
that  much  astonishment  has  been  manifestea  in  France  since  the 
peace,  on  finding  tliat,  during^  the  most  arduous  contest  perhaps 
in  which  any  nation  was  erer  engaged,  the  progress  of  Enjcland 
in  the  mechanical  arts  far  surpasses  alt  former  example:  pronng 
that,  while  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  almost  sincle4ianded 
to  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  the^  found  leisure  and  ability  Uk 
be  also  contending  with  and  conquering,  those  obstacles  which  na« 
ture  had  opposed  to  the  increasing  activity  of  their  commerce  and 
commercial  speculations.     To  elect  such  achievements,  canala 
were  carried  from  coast  to  coast,  at  one  time  over  ridges  of  liilla 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seas,  or  rivers,  with 
which  they  communicated;  at  others,  by  penetrating  within  them, 
navigable   waters  wrre  conducted  through   the  interior  of  the 
larsest  mountains;  and  at  others,  again,  they  were  led  over  valliea 
which  must  appear  insuperable  olMtacles  to  a  continued  stream 
across  them,  thus  presenting  the  novel  and  interest! ns  spectacle 
of  vessels  floating  above  vessels,  and  transporting  with  ease  and 
ezpediUon  the  productions  of  one  district  of  England  to  another, 
in  which  they  might  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage  either 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  otr  commerce,  or  for  the  formation 
of  roads,  causeways,  bridges,  Ike.    In  the  mean  time,  ports  were 
form^  d  where  before  only  the  smallest  boats  could  find  an  eii- 
trance; — docks  were  constructed,  capable  of  containing  the  unit* 
-ed  naviea  of  the  world ;-^rail-ways  were  made  to  connect  one  ca- 
nal with  another; — and  machinery  was  constructed  to  supply  the 
glace  of  manual  labour,  and  to  operate  where  the  Jatter  would 
ave  been  ineffe^al.    By  these  plans,  mines  of  immense  value 
were  brou^t  into  activity,  which  must  otherwise  have  remained 
unproductive;  and  the  materials  which  they  yielded  were  trans- 
ported to  places  which  they  could  not,  by  any  other  means,  have 
ever  reached.   Roads  before  nearly  impassable  were  also  rendered 
of  the  best  quality,  and  thus  the  most  prompt  communication  was 
established  between  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdoms.    To  all 
these  inestimable  improvements,  recent  years  have  added  another 
not  less  important;  viz.  that  of  steam-boats  and  packets;  by  which 
communications  between  port  and  port  are  carried  on  with  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  by  land,  ihou^  they  before  par* 
took  of  all  the  inconstancy  of  the  element  which  separates  those 
ports  from  each  other. 

These  several  topics^  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  alluded,  M. 
Huerne  has  examined  and  iilnstrated  at  great  length,  particularly 
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all  sach  as  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  canals;  in  doinr 
which  he  has  very  hidicioasly  avoided  political  questions,  and 
carefulij  abstained  from  making  comparisons  calculated  to  excite 
those  national  prejudices  and  animosities  which  are  now  subsiding. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  subject  of  Inland-Navieation,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  art  over 
nature,  or  as  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  means  of  improving 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  nations,  it  is  highly  interesting  both  to 
the  man  of  science  and  to  the  political  economist. 

It  appears  from  M.  Uuerne*s  work  that  the  number  of  canals  in 
the  United  Kingdoms  is  one  hundred  and  three,  of  which  ninety- 
seven  are  formed  in  Bngland  alone,  not  including  those  of  which 
the  length  does  not  excc^  five  miles;  five  in  Scotland;  and  only 
one  in  Ireland.  The  total  extent  ofthese  canals  for  the  three  king- 
doms is  268£  1-4  miles:  i.  e.2471  miles  of  Enirlish  canals,  149  3-4 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  61  l-£  miles  in  the  Dublin  and  Shannon 
canal.  The  sum  expended  in  these  constructions  is  estimated  at 
more  than  L30,000,000  sterling;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  ori|rinal 
shares  have  risen  in  a  few  years  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  times 
their  original  value.  In  the  lines  of  these  canals,  forty-eight  sub- 
terraneous passages  occur,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  not  known; 
but  forty  of  them^  whose  lengths  are  stated,  give  a  total  develop- 
ment of  57,051  yards,  or  more  than  thirty-two  miles.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  remark  that,  of  the  total  length  of  the  English  canals  (2471 
mues)  more  than  1400  miles  communicate  with  the  grand  naviga- 
ble line  between  London  and  Liverpool,  the  lengtli  of  this  alone 
being  364  miles;  and  it  is  connected  in  its  course  with  forty-five 
others,  of  which  the  united  extent  equals  U  JO  miles. 

'  In  speaking  of  the  iron  rail-ways,  the  author  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  report  dated  17th  August,  1817,  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  society  for  the  projection  of  a  canal  between  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle, that  at  that  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  and 
within  a  space  of  twenty -one  miles  in  length  and  twelve  iii  breadth, 
225  miles  of  iron  rail-way  were  constructed  above  ground,  and  an 
equal  length  under  ground;  making  the  almost  incredible  total  of 
450  miles  in  length,  within  a  space  of  less  than  ninety  miles  of 
superficies. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  English  navi^ble  canals:  not  a 
yard  of  which  existed  before  the  year  1755,  Till  that  time,  the 
idea  of  canals  was  ridiculed  as  superfluous  and  absurd,  in  a  coun- 
try like  England;  enjoving,  as  it  was  said,  favourable  lines  of 
coast,  and  provided  with  numerous  navigable  rivers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  by  opposing  himself  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  country,  first  demonstrat- 
ed the  practicability  and  importance  of  such  works:  and  to  effect 
his  purpose,  on  coming  of  age,  he  limited  himself  to  a  personal  ex- 
penditure of  /400.  per  annum;  applying  the  remainder  of  his  reve- 
nue to  the  construction  of  the  first  ornal^  bearing  his  name,  and 
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wUcb  forms  an  imperish^e  moniimeitt  of  his  genias  and  patriot- 
ism. This  work»  completed  in  1759,  proved  the  practicability  and 
adTantage  of  the  sjstem,  and  laid  trie  foundation  of  all  diat  has 
since  been  effected  in  it,  so  highlj  to  the  interest,  the  convenience, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  countiy. 

Of  navigable  canals  in  France,  the  number  is  verj  inconside- 
rable, there  being  only  six  of  the  first  order,  and  about  twenty  of 
inferior  dimensions.  These  six  are,  the  canal  of  Briare,  complet- 
ed in  1642:  that  of  Languedoc,  in  1680;  that  of  Orleans;  that  of 
Lonrn,  finished  in  17523;  Uie  Canal  du  Centre,  in  1791;  and  that  of 
St.  Quentin,  1810:  the  total  length  of  which  amounts  onlv  to  591, 
000  metr^  or  878  English  miles*  The  secondarv  canals  have  a 
totel  length  of  £50  miles,  making  thus  together  only  688  miles  erf* 
navigable  canals,  in  a  territory  containinir  26,700  square  French 
leagues;  beins  quadruple  the  surface  of  England,  and  with  a  po- 
pulation nearty  three  times  as  great 


For  the  Port  Fotio. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

UUimate  analysis  of  vegetable  salifiable  bases.  Mr.  Brnnde  has 
lately  performed  the  ultimate  analysis  of  several  of  the  native 
vegetable  salifiable  bases.  Those  examined  were,  Cinchonia,  the 
acdve  principle  of  the  pale  Peruvian  bark,  (Cinchona  Lancifolia,) 
C^inia,  obtained  from  the  yellow  bark,  ^Cinchona  Cordifolia,) 
and  Morphia,  the  pareotic  principle  of  Opmm.  These  substan- 
ces, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  red  heat,  are  decomposed 
with  nearly  similar  phenomena;  ammonia  being  produced  in  abun- 
dance, some  prussic  acid,  as  is  indicated  by  the  odour,  and  an  oily 
matter,  resembling  naphtha  in  smell;  while  an  abundant  charcoal 
remains.  These  products  are  singular,  on  account  of  their  being 
the  usual  ones  of  animal  and  not  of  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Brande  has  obtained  a  curious  and  unexpected  result  in  his 
ultimate  analysis  of  cinchonia.  Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
its  discoverers,  reported  it  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  and  to  be  deficient  in  azote*  Mr.  Brande,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  it  composed  of  hy driven,  carbon,  and  azote,  oxy- 

Sn  being  entirely  absent  This  he  proves  most  satisfactorily,  by 
e  fact,  that  potassium  has  no  action  on  it  Quinia  and  Mor- 
phia were  also  analysed,  and  found  to  be,  as  heretofore  considered, 
quaternary  compounds  of  carbon,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen* 

Free  acid  of  the  stomacK  Dr.  Prout,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Rojal  Society  of  London  in  December  last,  considers,  from 
Us  experiments,  that  the  free  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomachy 
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and  which  is  freqneBtlj  thrown  «p  in  iiidigestioii»  is  tiie  WKotmSo 
acid. 

Miero8e4fpieal  ohtervatitms  on  Oie  aniwudeuUs  which  eauwe  tic 
disease,  in  wheats  euUed  Esr-coekUs.  Mr.  Baaer  has  given  an 
interesting  paper  on  these  aninialcuies,  which  appear  in  the  field 
of  the  nicroscope  as  mtnate  worms  in  tivel  j  motien,  upon  putting 
the  white  gtobnlar  matter  included  by  the  diseased  grains,  into 
water.  When  the  water  dries,  they  become  stiff  and  motionless, 
but  grow  lively  asain,  even  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  npoa 
beine  re-moistened. 

JVVtr  kind  of  white  c&pper.  A  peculiar  kind  of  white  copper  has 
been  manufactured  for  some  time  past,  at  Buhl  in  Germany,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  strong  reseniblance  to  silver,  not  being  liable 
to  tarnish,  and  ^ving  a  trace  on  the  toudk  stone  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  silver.  Being  usefully  appKed  to  sevenil  purposes, 
such  as  the  mounting  of  guns,  the  manufacture  of  spurs,  lie  it 
became  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  its  source  and  composition* 
From  a  report  made  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  Suhl, 
by  Messrs.  Muller  and  Keferstein,  it  appears  that  this  species  of 
white  copper  is  obtained  from  the  slags,  (the  produce  of  deserted 
copper  works,)  which  were  neglected  by  the  smelters  as  of  no 
value.  The  district  which  furnishes  the  alloy  is  very  limited,  and 
the  source  of  it  already  nearly  exhausted;  so  that,  unless  it  should 
be  found  in  new  districts,  or  a  natural  ore  be  discovered  capable 
of  furnishing  it,  this  useful  compound,  must  cease  to  be  an  article 
of  commerce.  Its  com||>osition  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brando  to  be 
essentially  copper  and  nickel,  in  the  proportions  nearly  of  9  of 
the  former  to  9b  of  the  latter.  No  arsenic  being  present,  it  dif- 
fers entirely  from  the  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic,  also  sometimes 
called  white  copper.  The  real  white  copper  of  the  Chinese,  call- 
ed pakfone,  is,  however,  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Suhl,  but 
the  method  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  not  known. 

Silver  mines  ofMeopico.  Several  companies  have  been  recently 
established  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  woiicing  the  silver  mines 
of  Mexico— The  first,  called  the  Anglo-Me^ican  Mnins^  Jlsso^ 
ciationt  possesses  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  in  shares  of 
100^  each,  and  has  engaged  the  mines  situated  in  the  Real  of 
Guananuato,  about  two  hundred  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexi«> 
co;  the  principal  one  of  which  is  that  of  Valenciana,  mentioned  by 
Humboldt,  as  having  probably  alone  produced  one- fourth  of  tlie 
silver  of  Mexico,  it  is,  at  present,  nearly  filled  with  water,  iit 
which  state  it  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  engines 
and  machinery,  necessary  for  cleanng  the  mine,  and  for  preparing 
the  ore,  are  already  constructing,  and  a  select  body  of  miners 
from  Cornwall  are  engaeed  to  undertake  the  several  operations. 

The  second  company  has  a  capital  of  ^200,000,  in  500  shares  of 
2400  each,  and  proposes  to  work  Ae  mines  of  Real  del  Monte, 
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aboot  60  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  alto  the  mine  of 
Moran. 

A  third  company  is  proposed  to  be  established,  with  a  capital 
of  ^24^000,  in  600  shares,  of  (40  each.  The  genera]  objecU  of 
this  association  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  others,  but  as  yet  nq 
contracts -for  working  particular  mines  have  been  entered  into^ 

Memns  of  preventing  the  eorroaion  of  the  eopper'Shedthing  i>f 
vegsfU*  A  paper  by  Sir  H.  Davy  on  this  sul^ect,  was  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  January  last*  The- attention  of 
Sir  Humphrey  fiad  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
British  navy  Board,  andbthe^sult  of  his  experiments  has  been  the 
diM^overy  of  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  corronion  in  question. 
The  action  of  the  sea-water  consists  in  the  formation  ofa  ^reen 
eoat,  on  the  copper,' which  is  found  to  be  asubmuriate.  Sir  Bum** 
phrey  ascertained,  that  copper  rendered  negvtiye  by  contact  with 
another  metal,  as  for  example  tin,  which  was  found  best  suited  to 
the  purpose,  was  no  longer  in  the  least  corroded  by  sea  water,  the 
electro-positive  metal  bearing  the  ^v4K>Le  force  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion itsolC  The  surface  of  tin,  found  .adeqMate  in  this  way  to 
protect  the  copper,  was  ascertained  not  to  be  greater  than  1-1 00th 
part  of  that  ot  the  copper.  ^From  the  satisfactory  results  of  the^e 
trials,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  made  ar- 
ranjeements  for  having  the  experiments  repeatea,  on  a  large  scale, 
on  snipe  of  war*  i 

MttgneHem  produced  6y  Percussion*  In  a  paper  lately  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Scoresby^  to  the  Aoyal  Society,  some  new  methods 
of  ma^etising  bars  by  percussion  are  detailed*  They  consist  in 
practising  thepercussipn  on  the  small  steel  wires  inclosed  between 
two  bars  of  iron*  The  magnetism  ^devefoped  in  the  latter  was 
transferred  to  the  former,  on  the  principle,  as  Mr*  Scoresby  con- 
ceives, of  the  tendency  to  equalisation,  in  the  n^a^etic  intensity 
of  bars  in  contact  A  wire  six  inches  long,  was  in  this  manner 
maguetised,  so  as  to  lift  four. times  its  weight* 

Mr.  Lukeos  of  this  city  has  be^n  recentfy  making  experiments 
on  this  subject,  and,  we  believe  with  interesting  results*  No 
doubt,  when  his  investigations  are  completed,  tbey  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public*  At  present,  it  is  only  known,  that  bv  his  peciiliar 
method,  the  magnetical  powepisso  ereatly  increased,  that  a  magr 
Bet  weighine:  only  11  ounces^.was  founds  in  one  instance,  to  be 
capable  of  lifting  30  pounds* 
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ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

A  yonng  lady  mny  excel  in  speaking  French  and  Italian:  may 
repeat  a  few  passaites  from  a  volume  of  extractn;  play  like  a  pro- 
fessor, and  sing  like  a  syren;  have  her  dre9sing  room  decorated 
with  her  own  drawings,  tables,  stands,  flower  pots,  screens,  and 
cabinets;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Sempronia  herself,  and  yet  we 
•hall  insist,  that  she  may  have  been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  Tar 
from  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  any  or  all  of  these 
qualifications;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and  many  of  them 

Sroperly  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  a  polite  education.  These 
lings,  in  their  measure,  and  degree,  may  be  done;  but  there  are 
others,  which  should  not  be  left  undone.  Many  things  are  be-> 
coming,  but  "one  thtn^  is  nerdful."  Besides,  as  the  world  seems 
to  be  uilly  apprised  of  the  value  of  whatever  te^ids  to  embellish 
life,  there  is  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  importance.  But, 
though  ,  a  well  bred  young  lady  may  lawfully  4earn  most  of  the 
fashionable  arts;  yet,  let  me  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end 
of  education,  to  make  women  of  fashion  d|incers,  singers,  players, 
painters,  actresses,  sculptors,  gilders,  vamishers,  engravers,  and 
embroiderers?  Most  men  are  commonly  destined  to  some  pro- 
fession, and  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each  to  its  re- 
spective object.  IVould  it  not  be  strange  if  they  were  called  out 
to  ejLorcise  their  profession,  or  to  set  up  their  tiade,  with  only  a 
little  general  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  professions  of  all  otner 
men,  and  without. any  previous  definite  application. to  their  own 
peciUiar  calling?  The  profession. of  ladies,  to  which  the  bent  of 
their  instruction,  should  be  turned,  is  that  of  daughters,  wives^ 
mothers,  and  mistresses  of  families.  They  should  be  therefore 
trained  with  a  view  to  ihese  several  conditions,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  stock  of  ideas,  &nd  principles,  and  qualifications,  and  ha- 
bits, ready  to  be  applied  and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand,, to  each  of  these  respective  situations.  Though  the  arts, 
which  merely  embellish  life,  mu^t  cUim  admiration,  yet,  when  a 
man  of  sense  comes  to  marry,  it  is  n  companion  whom  he  wants, 
and  not  an  artist.  It  is  net  merely  a  ^  creature  who  can  paint, 
and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and  dress,  mid  dance;  it  is  a  being 
who  can  comfort  and  counsel  him;  one  who  can  reiison  and  reflect, 
and  feel,  and  iudge,  and  discourse,  and  discriminate;  one  who  can 
assist  him  in  his  affairs,  listen  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows,  puri- 
^  his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and  educate  his  children. 
Such  is  the  woman,  who  is  fit  for  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family.  A  woman  of  the  former  description  may  occa- 
8i(mally  figure  in  a  drawing  room,  and  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  company;  but  is  entirely  unfit  for  a  help-mate  to  man,  and  to 
^f  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
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MEDICAL  REPORT. 

V^m  are  bappj  to  observe  in  the  commoncenieiit  of  our  report* 
that  no  perioa  Within  oar  recollection  has  furnished  less  employ- 
ment for  the  faculty  thatn  the  present  Hygeia  diffuses  a  benign 
nant  influence  through  our  atmosphere.  Her  fape  has  Ions  been 
tamed  from  as,  but  she  promises  to  be  more  indulgent  in  future* 
It  is  true  that  the  intermittent  fevers  which  were  so  prevalent  the 
two  last  years  have  again  appeared  since  the  commencement  of 
warm  weaker,  but  they  are  certainly  of  more  rare  occurrence, 
and  of  milder  character.  As  yet  we  believe  no  case  has  originatetl 
from  a  primary  influence  of  the  season,  and  all  may  be  properly 
attribated  to  tne  country  air  of  the  past  year.  Th9  occurrence 
of  intermittehtsin'the  beginning  of  summer  from  exposure  to  cau- 
ses the  previous  season,  constitutes  a  singular  phenbroenon.  This 
lias  frequently  been  witnessed  by  us  in  families  who  have  speift 
the  summer  in  the  country,  when  those  who  have  remained  well, 
preserve  apparent  good  health  through  the  winter,  and  are  attack- 
ed on  the  first  approach  of  warm  weather  in  the  ensuing  year. 
From  the  evidently  favourable  chance,  made  mm^tipparent  by  a 
con^rison  of  the  present  season  with  the  past,  we  anticipate  less 
of  ^e  sickness  which  has  prevailed  for  the  three  last  years. 

The  small-pox  has  not  yet  entirely  left  us,  but  the  few  cases 
which  occur  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  qiost  distant  suburbs.  All 
anxiety  has  subsided  in  the  city,  and  were  it  not  for  two  or  three 
deaths  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  health,  the  pres^ce  of  this  lingering  and  once  terrific  visiter 
would  scarcely  be  observable.  *  ' 

If  we  except  two  or  three  oppressive  days  in  May,  we  have  as 
yet  scarcely  telt  the  heat  of  summer.  The  temperature  of  the 
weather  has  been  unusually  low.  On  the  night, of  the  14th  of 
June  there  was  said  to  be  frost  not  far  from  the  city,  and  it  must 
have  been  destructively  severe  further  to  the  north. 


-«« Our  fathers  talk 


Of  sumroert,  balmy  airs,  and  skies  serene. 
CkKMl  heaven!  for  wbat  uoezpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change!^  > 

2^  June. 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 
A  TOUR  IN  ITALY  * 

THEm?  IB  an  olmotts  increase  in  th^  number  of  original  nro- 
ductions  from  oar  preg9,  in  the  class  of  trayeU  and  tourn.  Not 
only  is  our  own  territory  explored,  but  foreign  regions  have  been 
visited  and  described  by  our  own  countrymen.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fa^ld  undertaking  to  attempt  the  classic  shores  of  Italy, 
the  subject  of  learned  and  polished  tourists,  from  Addison  to 
Eustace.  Yet  such  a.  performance,  properly  executed,  would  de- 
rive a  new  interest  frbm  the  contrast  oi  features  so  different  frona 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  at  home;  some  of  which 
strike  us  more  forciWy  than  they  do  the  more  practiced  eye  of  an 
European.  •  In  no^part  of  theciviKzed  world,  perhaps,  could  an 
American  find  so  great  a  dissimilarity  from  his  own  county  as  in 
Italy,  where  the  productions  of.  art  are  beautiful  and  sublime,  but 
where  nian  is  degenerated  almost  to  the  lowest  region  of  moral 
and  political  depravity. 

As  the  writer  of  this  jonmal  maks  no  claim  to  literary  merit, 
we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  disagreeable  task  of  pointing  out  the 
many  offences  asainst  ^ood  cOmpjosition  which  his  work  presents. 
H^  professes  only  to  give  a  relation  of  objects  andevents  as  they 
occurred;  and  from  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  glean  something 
for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

After  a  journey  to  the^  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvii^s,  the  ancient 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
traveller.  These  singular  models  of  antiquity,  drawn  from  the 
veil  of  centuries,  in  all  their  freshness  and  reality,  could  not  be 
passed  with  indifference.  No  one  can  cont^mpkte  these  inter- 
esting relics, — these  streeta«  houses,  theatres,  tombs,  and  pictures, 
without  emotion,  when  he  recals  to  mind  where  he  is,  and  to  whose 
wants  and  pleasures  these  bbjects  were  once  subservient;  and  re- 
flects on  the  d^tastrophe  by  which  their  owners  ^ere  overwhelmed, 
while  they  were  preserved  to  kindle  the  curiosity  of  distant  ages. 

Pompeii,  m  well  as  Herculaneum,  was  deeply  buried  by  the  showers 
of  sand  aod  ashes  which  descended  from  the  clouds  dunofp  the  eruption 
of  the  mountain:  but  Herculaneum  was  afterward  flooded  with  a  river  of 
hot  water,  which  converted  tb6  whole  mass  into  a  solid  rook  of  cement; 
aod  it  is  conjectured  that  a  quantity  of  lava  subsequently  flowed  over  it, 
by  the  heat  of  which  those  ancient  books,  op  papyri,  lately  discovered, 
were  cooverted  into  charcoal,  and  rendered  imperibhable.  Pompeii,  on 
the  contrary,  was  found  imbedded  in  ashes  so  loose  "as  to  be  easily  removed 
with  a  spade,  and  about  one  third  of  the  low  bill  which  contains  it  has 

*  A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1821.  With  a  description  of 
Gibraltar.  Accompanied  with  several  engravings.  By  an  American. 
New  York.  Abraham  Paul.  18t4.  Svo^  pp,  468* 
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htnk  dug  away,  and  a  irainber  of  streets  and  some  bondreds  of  bnildii^ 
are  opened  ag^ain  to  tbe  son. 

Tbe  oarrow  Coosular  Way,  pared  with  heavy  stones,  io  which  deep 
mis  were  worn  by  ancieDt  wheels,  and  lioed  with  small  shops,  bailt  close 
together,  led  oo  before  os  about  fifty  jrards,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  and 
was  lost.  Tbe  side  walks  were  made  of  bits  of  marble,  and  other  stobes 
of  all  coloiirs,  laid  in  a  havd  oement,  and  worn  perfectly  smooth  by  tbe 
feet  of  the  old  inhabitants,  hot  they  were  very  narrow,  and  every  thiog 
mbont  OS  was  on  a  most  diminutive  scale.  There  was  not  a  sin^  window, 
yec  every  door  was  open,  which  f^ve  an  air  of  hospitality  to  the  town:  but 
when  we  entered,  we  found  tbe  roofo  gone,  no  furniture  to  be  seen,  and 
nothing  but  tbe  remains  of  a  fire-place  raised  two  or  thee®  feet  from  the 
floor,  or  a  few  earthen  jars. 

The  Consular  Way  crosses  at  right  angles  the  street  in.  which  we  now 
were  walking:  and,  turning  to  the  right,  and  passing  dowt  it  some  dis- 
tance,  you  come,  to  the  house  of  a  surgeon,  in  which  more  than  fifty  sur- 
gic^  instruments  were  founds  It  consists  of  three  small  rooms,  which, 
according  to  custom,  are  plastered  and  ornamented  with  pictures,  in  wa- 
ter-coloors.  Tbe  Pompeians  welre  so  fond  of  pictures,  that  scarce  a  bouse 
is  to  be  found  iu  the  city  v|rithout  them.  It  is  well  koown,  that  all  the  valu- 
able ones  are  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  discovered,  by  a  very  ingenious 
process,  by  which  they  are  taken  down  and  transported  to  the  king's  pa- 
lace at  Portici,  without  tbe  least  injury.  In  these  apartments  however 
they  had  all  been  left  untouched,  and  proved  much  more  intertisting  in 
their  original  localities.  They  were  all  small,  and  one  occupied  the  mid- 
dle of  each  wall.  Two  of  the  rooms,  I  think,  were  painted  with  birds,  and 
the  other  with  groups,  relating  to  tbe  profession  of  the  inbabitaut,  of 
which  1  ran  recal  but  one:  Adonis,  lying  on  a  bank  surrounded  by  Venus 
and  her  weeping  nymphs,  with  a  bloody  bandage  staunching  his  wounds. 
Tbe  group  was  graceful;  and  tbe  colours,  which  are  all  metallic,  were  as 
bright  as  if  just  painted.  In  a  closet  was  still  remaining  a  wooden  shelf, 
from  which  the  instruments  had  been  taken  to  be  carri^l  to  the  palace  of 
studies  at  Naples. 

Returning  from  this  place  toward  the  Public  Way,  on  tbe  opposite  side 
of  the  Consular  Way  is  the  shop  of  a  sculptor,  io  which  were  fuuod  bits  of 
marble,  several  busts  and  statues,  with  others  half  formed  of  rough  blocks, 
nod  the  tools  with  which  they  had  been  wrought.  In  some  of  tbe  dwell- 
iors  were  fouod  tickets  for  tbe  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  in  the  forms 
of  birds,  beasts,  kc,  with  Roman  numbers  answering  to  those  of  the  doors 
and  stair-cases;  but  all  these  various  objects  have  been  removed  Io  Portici. 

Proceeding  still  farther  along  the  street,  we  passed  another  oil  and  wine 
shop,  a  public  fountain  and  reservoir,  long  since  dry,  two  shops  where 
wine  was  sold  by  the  draught,  a  soap-manufactory,  and  the  public  weigh- 
ing-office. Here  were  found  weigbu  of  lead  and  marble,  two  pair  c^ 
scales,  and  several  iteclyardil  Near  by,  is  a  baker>  shop,  where  was  a 
heap  of  wheat  perfectly  black,  and  converted  into  charcoal;  with  a  loaf  of 
bread,  in  the  same  state,  which  bad  been  baked  in  a  round,  scalloped  dish, 
and  was  marked  with  crossing  lines  on  the  top,  and  the  bran^  of  the  ma- 
ker. P.  97—106. 

The  process  of  exhomation  was  still  going  on,  in  1821,  though 
on  a  very  contracted  scale. 

A  large  building  of  two  stories,  lately  cleared  of  earth,  contains  a  statue 
of  Ceree,  erected  by  the  bakers  of  Pompeii.    It  is  much  admired,  and  has 
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(>e«i  raflered  to  reioain,  with  the  inscriptioii  on  the  wall  hehiod  it.  What 
followed,  is  a  coafosed  impression  of  much  that  was  sarprising  and  inter- 
esting in  a  high  degree,  which  gare'  the  mind  alternately  great  pleasure 
and  great  pain,  until  we  came  to  where  the  streets  and  bouses  hare  beea 
uncovered  within  a  year— a  month,  a  week;  and  saw  &^R  buildings  wheee 
Dames  or  inhabitanu  have  not  yet  been  conjectured;  rich  marble  columns, 
variegated  pavements,  and  beautiful  paintings,  still  untouched;  and,  at 
last,  where  two.or  thrc^  labourers  were  at  woi^,  with  spade  and  mattock, 
in  the  loose-sand  hill  whi^h  still  entombs  so  lai^  a  part  of  (he  city.  X^iese 
half-clad  wretches  fell  a  begging  as  soon  as  we  approached,  though  the 
sound  of  a  voice  made  as  shudder  with  an  involuntary  horror:  for  this  house 
had  been  dishumed  to-day,  and  the  figures  on  the  walls  seemed  the  men  of 
antiquity  just  waking  from  the  dead,  and  gazing  on  the  heaveos^again,  af- 
ter a  sleep  of  seventeen  centuries.  P.  107. 

The  vilU  of  Diomedes  pFesent3  an  object,  which  is  too  interest- 
ing to  be  omitted  iu  an  account  of  Pompeii: 

There  remains  one  more  villa  to  be  seen:  that  of  Marcus  Arrius  Dio- 
medes,  one  of  Cicero's  friends.  It  stands  among  a  few  other  ruins,  which 
formed  the  village  known  by  the  name  of  Pagus  Augustus  Felix,  and  n 
much  more  spacious  than  those  we  had  visited  in  the  city.  It  enclosed  a 
large  court,  which  we  overlooked  in  passing  along  an  old  gallery  on  the 
second  sioty*  The  cellar  is  built  of  stone  aad  mortar,  arched  overhead, 
and  dimly  lighted  by  narrow  slips  or  loop  holes,  extending  round  the  three 
other  sides  of  the  court,  '^ere  we  saw  many  amphorae,  or  jugs  and  jan 
of  different  forms,  and  some  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  a  barrel  or 
two,  some  of  which  were  lined  with  a  crust— the  remains  of  the  oil  and 
wine  which  they  formerly  contained.  Whole  rows  of  similar  vessels  have 
been  removed,  as  well  as  certain  other  objects  of  a  more  melancholy  de- 
scription, such  as  the  skeletons  of  seventeen  persons,  who  had  prubabljr 
sought  refbge  here  during  the  fatal  eruption  of  the  mountain.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  had  been  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  by  saving 
their  property,  or  searching  for  lost  friends,  until  they  were  afraid  to  at- 
tempt an  escape,  over  a  region  covered  with  cinders  and  ashes  from  the 
mountain,  which  had  overspread  the  whole  surface,  with  such  drifts  as  we 
saw  on  our  journey  to  the  crater,  and  had  already  crushed  in  the  roofs  of 
their  own  or  their  neighbours*  dwellings.  The  substantial  walls  of  this 
cellar,  and  its  arched  roof,  were  admirably  calculated  to  withstand  such  a 
dangerous  pressure;  but  they  were  overtaken  by  another  calamity,  which 
-^as  as  inevitable  as  unexpected.  The  mountain  poured  dowp  a  river  of 
hot  water,  which,  although  it  did  not  enter  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  flowed 
through  this  little  village,  and  drowned  the  forlorn  and  terrified  persons 
who  had  fled  to  it  for  safety.  The  neighbourhood  was  consequently  co- 
vered with  a  hard  cement,  like  that  at  Herculabeum;  and  the  bones,  which 
were  principally  found  heaped  together  in  a  corner,  were  thus  imbedded, 
and  protected  from  decay.  At  a  little  distance  from  them  was  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man,  probably  Dioroedes  himself,  with  necklaces  and  coins  in  his 
hand,  and  a  bunch  of  keys,  once  fastened  to  his  girdle,  now  to  his  bones; 
and  behind  him  that  of  a  servant,  with  several  vases  of  silver  and  bronze. 
Among  these  gloomy  reliques,  were  the  bones  and  jewels  of  a  woman, 
supposed  to  be  the  mistress  of  this  on6e  magnificent  edifice;  and  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  indurate  ashes  retained  the  impressions  it  had  received, 
from  the  arms  and  the  breast  of  the  corpse^  although  the  flesh  had  long  ago 
raouldeied  awajr.  P.  117. 
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From  the  Italiam  of  tiie  age  of  the  CieMrs»  of  whom  we  are 
reminded  at  every  step  we  take  in  these  cities,  we  turp  to  the 
Neapolitans  of  1831,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  were 
dailj  expecting  an  incursion  from  the  Austrians,  already  on  their 
march  fhroueh  upperitalj,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
ancient  regime.  The  event  is  well  known:  scarce  a  shadow  of 
resistance  was  made  bj  these  degenerate  sons  of  heroes,  and  the 
hopes  of  Italian  freedom  were  extin^ished  in  a  short  campaign. 
The  occasional  views  afforded  bj  this  work,  of  the  character,  and 
views  of  the  government  and  people,  and  of  their  preparations  for 
this  emergency,  would  not  have  justified  the  sli^hte^t  hope  of  a 
different  result  M'e  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  lis  ft  n^atter 
of  surprise,  that  the  writer  of  this  journal,  who  was  on  the  spot  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  late  Neapolitan  revolution,  should  have 
taken  so  little  pains  to  collect  and  embody  something  like  infor- 
mation on  a  suqect  in  which  so  de^  an  interest  has  been  felt, 
and  which  will  probably  for  a  long  time  possess  an  influence  in 
that  country. 

Beyond,  the  road  lay  among  rbngb  mouotatos,  noinhabited  aod  uocul- 
tivated.  Little  sentry- boxes  grew  oiore  frequent:  and  in  some  places  were 
seen  marks  of  former  terraces  and  brekst-wprks,  on  which  canooo  bad 
ooce  been  planted.  The  road  was  still  very  fine,  and  fcHJowed  the  course 
of  a  torrent,  though  so  high  above  as  to  be  out  of  its  reach  at  aJI  seasons 
of  the  year.  Many  advantageous  positions  for  artillery  might  be  pointed 
out,  even  by  one  thie  most  ignorant  of  military  afiisdrs;  and  it  was  surprising 
that  no  attei^on  was  yet  paid  to  them,  as  tbw  is  one  of  the  great  passes 
by  which  alone  the  coantry  is  aocessible  to  an  army^  and  the  Ausiriaos 
are  now  said  to  have  nearly  reached  Rome.  In  one  place  there  were  two 
men  occupied  with  their  shovels,  about  a  long-neglected  battery  of  two 
pieces  of  artiUeir,  which,  frqm  that  situation,  might  sweep  the  road,  that 
decUned  before  them  for  tiie  distance  of  a  mile — a  mere  burlesque  on  the 
subject.  But  perhaj^  it  was  intended,  when  the  daUger  approached  near- 
er, to  throw  more  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  enemies. ,  Ttie 
road  bad  been  built  up  in  many  places  over  ravines,  and  might  in  a  few 
hours  be  destroyed:  cannon  might  be  mounted  here  and  ther6  on  com- 
manding points,  to  annoy  the  ememy  while  (bey  should  be  occupied  ia  re- 
pairing It,  and  then,  retiring  ia  lide  and  repeating  the  same  operations,  an 
army  might  be  ruined  before  the  mountains  if  ere  passed.  F.  194. 

At  Rome,  an  improvisatore,  or  extempore  poet,  undertook'^ 
among  other  subject^  to  treat  of  j^tnerica,  and  its  history;  but  he 
made  miserable  work  of  it  After  he  had  exerted  his  talent  suc- 
cessfully on  various  topics,  says  our  tourist. 

The  next  subject  proposed  was  *<  the  discovery  of  America,  and  its  con- 
sequences," bat  here  we  were  chagrined  to  find  that  he  was  childishly 
Ignorant  of  bur  history,  and  formed  the  blindest  jumble  imaginable  of 
North  and  South  America,  calling  us  both  the  children  of  freedom  and 
the  sons  of  Spain.  He  had  read  something  of  Cortes  and  Pizzaro,  but 
had  never  heard  I  presume  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  which  is  of  prime 
Importance  to  us.    After  taking  us  on  a  boisterous  voyage  across  the  At- 
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lantic  with  CdmalbuB^  and  making  tereral  uii8iioee»Ai]  attetnpts  to  indvct 
the  i^dess  df  Liberty  to  remaio  in  a  country  of  which  he  had  no  idea; 
and  after  a  nieafirro  tribute  of  praise  to  Washington,  under  the  familiar 
appellation  of  **  11  Gioi^g^io*'  [Cieoiigfe,]  he  was  oblifted  to  renounce  the 
undertakings  and  ended  tvitb  an  ing^niouis  apology  to  the  Americans  pre* 
sent,  for  his  ig^qoranqe  of  that  country  in  which  the  genius  of  Old  Rome 
had  found  a  refuge,  also  expressing  a  wish  that  poets  inight  arise  more 
worthy  to  sing  its  praises.  P.  264,       . 

CanovEt  who  ^as  then  living,  naturally  became  an  object  of 
curiosity.    . 

We  next  directed  our  course  to 'the  work  shop  of  Canova,  which  is  ac- 
cessible at  any  hour  of  the  day,  although  the  artist  is  very  rarely  to  be 
aeen  thece,  as  he  has  a  moi;e  secluded  retreat  where  he  can  meditate,  and 
design,  and  form  his  models  without  fear  of  interruption.  These  models, 
which  are  o(  plaster,  are  copied  mechanically  in  nuu>ble  by  his  workmen; 
and  it  is  i^9t  until  they  hare  been  reduced  very,  nearly  to  the  intended 
surface,  that  the  master  spirit  assy mes  the  chisel:  for  then  alone  is  an  op- 
fmrtunity  for  the  display  of  gpenius.  CanoVa  is  considered  the  g^reatest 
sculptor  of  modem  times,  and  the  restorer  of  the  pure  taste  of  the  an- 
cients; and  has  even  received  from  some,  the  high  title  Hi  the  rival  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  P.  317.  . 

We  saw  a  fine  model  of  a  horse,  of  such  a  size  that  we  could  walk  un- 
der it  without  stooping.  It  is  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  of  Na- 
ples. CanoTa  spoke  of  his  statue  of  Wasliington  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  that  he  was  proud  ofjt,  and  1  thought  his  eyes  sparkled  nt  the  re- 
collection of  a  new  world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  now  coveting  his  works 
and  offering  him  its  fame.  P.  333. 

Florence  presents  an  art  of  imitation  in  wax,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice: 

The  Museubs  of  Florence  contains  fine  cabinets  of  all  the  bratiches  of 
Natural  History,  far  too  large  and  splendid  to  be  described  with  any  de- 
gree of  justice  even  in  a  laige  Volume.  The  specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Anatomy  are  all  of  wax,  moulded  and^oloured  with  the  utmost  perfection, 
furnishing  students  with  'subjects  nearly  as  just  as  natural  ones,  and  far 
more  convenient  and  ag^e^ble.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  human 
frame,  but  embrace  the  anatomy  of  various  inferior  animals^  Preparations 
of  this  sort  are  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  but  Flo- 
rence is  the  place  where  the  art  began,  under  a  tnonk  of  a  gloofny  cha- 
racter, and  whence  other  countries  have  been  supplied.  Some  specimens 
have  lately  been  sent  to  America,  particularly  to  Cambridge  College,  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  largest  and  mq%t  complete  statues 
cost  seven  hundred  and  fifly  ze^chini,  or  dollars,  and  are  packed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  transported  in  perfect  safety. ' 

But  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of  this  singular  art  did  not  allow  him  to 
rest  here.  As  if  he  had  acquired  a  love  for  what  is  revolting  to  human 
nature,  by  a  familiarity  wi^i  anatomical  hprrors,  he  niext  turned  his  atten- 
tion into  a  still  more  gloomy  channel,  y}z^  to  represent  in  all  its  stages  the 
progress  of  the  plague,  nhich  in  the  year  1632  ravaged  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence, and  destroyed  so  laige  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  '*  The  Chamber 
ifthe  Plague^*  appeared  tome  as  [  entered  it  much  like  what  my  diildish 
imagination  used  to  represent  the  &tal  apartment  of  Blue  Beard,  in  which 
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ke  placed  tib«  corptes  of  his  nrarderod  wives.  The  walls  were  hnng  with 
cases  cooUinini^  small  waxen  figures,  odIj  a  few  inches  high,  intended  to 
represent  the  marks  of  the  disease  in  its  varions  stages;  ai^  the  work  was 
performed  in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  to  produce  very  nearly  the  same 
effect  on  the  mind,  as  if  they  had  been  real.  Here  the  ohject  was  not,  as 
in  the  anatomical  cabinet*  to  focilitate  the  stady  of  an  nseftil  science;  but 
prinapally,  as  it  would  seem,  to  shock  the  fe^ogs*  One  of  the  gronpe 
presents  the  affiDctiog  sight  of  an  affectionate  family  just  entered  by  the 
plague;  and  a  beaotifnl  daughter  is  turning  pale  and  languid  under  the  in- 
fluence qf  the  incipient  disease,  while  the  countenances  of  her  friends  show 
the  dread  with  which  they  receire  the  unwelcome  ? isitant  Like  the  other 
^specimens,  the  composition,  the  colouring,  the  postures,  and  the  whole  ar- 
''langement  of  the  groups,  would  hare  done  credit  to  a  painter  or  a  sculptor; 
and  display  an  acquaintance  with  the  secret  of  effect,  which  would  have 
been  more  welcome  in  more  agreeable  subjects.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
shocking  nature  of  the  scenes,  the  attention  is  almosi  irresistibly  attract- 
ed to  them,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  tbc^r  memory  is  preserved 
wiD  prove  the  interest  which  they  excite  in  the  feelings. 

This  is  the  second  book  concerning  Italj  which  American 
travellers  have  produced.  The  first,  entitled  "  Rambles  in  Italy, 
in  the  years  1816-17,  by  an  American,"  was  published  anony- 
mously, a  short  time  after  the  writer's  return.  He  has  since  gone 
to  that  "bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns;"  and  it  may 
now  be  stated  that  that  work  was  by  Mr.  James  Sloan,  of  Balti- 
more, who  was  taken  from  this  scene  of  care,  just  at  the  moment 
when  his  anfolding  faculties  gave  promise  of  a  rich  reward  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  his  youth  had  been  trained.  Mild  and 
amiable  in  his  manners,  upright  in  principle,  well  versed  in  ancient, 
and  familiar  with  modern,  literature,  he  was  by  far  the  most  at- 
complished  scholar  which  Baltimore  has  produced  in  our  day;  and 
his  early  loss  was  well  fitted  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates a  solemn  and  affecting  impression.  After  surveying,  with 
a  critical  eye,  all  the  glories  of  tnis  delightful  region,  he  r*»verted 
with  fond  remembrance  to  his  native  country,  and  thus  eloquently 
expatiates  upon  it^  advantages: — '<  Independently  of  the  sacred  at- 
tachment which  must  indissolubly  bind  the  heart  of  every  Ame- 
rican to  the  moral  and  political  institutions  of  his  own  country,  it 
possesses  attractions  which  cannot  be  diminished  by  the  longest  re- 
sidence in  the  most  favoured  climes  of  Europe,  hlis  moral  prin- 
ciples severe  and  pure, — his  taste  unvitiatea  by  artificial  refine- 
ments,— ^yet  delicately  alive  to  the  nobler  and  finer  impulses  of 
the  soul, — the  young  American,  under  the  bright  skies  of  Italy, 
and  encompassed  iiy  the  dazzling  achievements  of  art,  often  sick- 
ens at  the  depravity  and  misery  of  man,  and  languishes  for  his 
native  home.  His  imagination  presents  to  him,  its  untrodden 
wilds, — ^its  waste  fertility,  as  an  image  of  man  unsophisticated  by 
artificial  society.  He  contrasts  the  youthful  governments  of 
America,  which  have  grown  up  unfashioned  by  the  hand  of  hoary 
prejudice,  with  those  of  Italy,  fabricated  by  despotism  and  super* 
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stition.  If  America- can  boast  no  stately  palaces,  no  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur,  she  is  exempt  from' the  miseries  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  arbitrary  power.  If  no  ancient  fortresses,  no  ruin- 
ed convents,  crown  the  tops  of  its  hills,  or  frown  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  its  mountains,  it  is  because  the  peaceful  vales  beneath  have 
never  owned  the  sway  of  feudal  or  monastic  tjrant^.  These  are 
inestimable  blessings,  and  incomparably  of  more  value  than  that 
empty  butiiatal  splendour  for  which  the  price  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness must  be  paid.^' 


REDWOOD,* 

The  editors  of  Blackwood* s  Magaxine^  speakivg  of  the  distort* 
ed  and  imperfect  representations  of  Amenca,  which  have  been 
palmed  upon  the  British  public,  by  those  heartless  ren^;ad<ies 
who  have  infest'^d  our  shores  under  the  name  of  TravdlerSt  com- 
plain, that  there  is  "  no  work  which  gives  them  any  tolerable  no- 
tion of -the  statt*  of  manners  in  this  country."  And  in  descant- 
ih)»  on  the  merits  of  oar  celebrated  Irving,  after  lamenting  that 
his  pictures  are. not  American  rather  than  English,  they  exclaim, 
"  Who  is  there  to  fill  hisj)lace  in  the  description  of  American  man- 
ners,''— "  who,  except  Washington  Irving  can  portray  the  man- 
ners of  America  in  a  style  fitted  for  the  tLorough  comprehension 
of  European  readers?*'.  In  reply  to  the  desponding  question  of  Mr. 
Christopher  North,  we  hold  up  the  "  Spy,"  and  '*  Pioneers"  of  Mr. 
Cooper:  and  if  description  to  the  life  and  to  the  comprehension 
even  of  British  readers,  will  entitle  an  author  to  share  the  laur- 
els of  the  "  sketch  Book"  we  may  exultingly  claim  the  honour  for 
the  work  whose  title  honours  the  head  of  our  page: — a  performance 
which  we  pronounce  to  be  •American,  exclusively,  in  scenery, 
manners,  and  sentiments. 

Various  causes,  besides  the  vast  extent  of  space  which  is  cover- 
ed by  the  United  states,  have  conspired  to  vary  the  manners  of 
th.  diftHrent  s\.*ctious;  travellers,  therefore,  who  stretch  their  chain 
from  East  to  West  and  from  North  to  South,  are  competent  to 
estimate  the  whole  ground;  but,  as  far  as  a  novel  can  go  in  laying 
down  the  mountain  and  the  valley — the  farm-house  and  the  city, 
«  Redwood,"  is  a  fine  map. 

That  "  Redwood"  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  American,  without 
mixture  or  alTectation,  is  its  first  praise;  and  to  this  we  can  add, 
thai  the  plot  is  interesting — the  incidents  are  natural  and  weH- 
imagined,  and  the  sentiments  are  full  of  good  sense  and  moral 
beauty.    The  dramatis  persoruB  are  sufficientfy  numerous  and  va* 

*  Redwoods  a  tale.  In  two  volumes.  New  Yoric.  Bliss  and  White.  18S4' 
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ried  to  fill  ot  emlMeUish  the  scenes  in  wkich  are  successively  exhi- 
bited. Without  being  dull  or  tedious,  they  are  generally  such  peo- 
ple as  we  have  all  seen  at  one  time  or  another— neither  too  wise 
nor  too  weak,  too  virtuous  nor  too  wicked  for  our  common  nature. 
Even  its  fair  heroine  is  not  an  aneel.  If  we  should  demur  in  the 
least,  it  might  perhaps  be  to  Mi8sl)eborah.  She  is  rather  too  ac- 
tive and  efficient  a  personage;  but,  since  the  first  happy  conception 
of  a  mysterious  aeent,  who  is  to  be  every  where,  and  to  do  every 
thing,  in  times  oi  need,  every  novellist  munt  be  allo\%ed  his  Meg 
Merrilies.  Nothing  however,  supernatural,  is  attributed  to  the 
all-sufficient  old  maid,  in  our  American  tale;  and  we  do  sometimes 
see,  that  an  uneducated  woman,  whether  married  or  single,  may 
be  ^fted  with  a  head  to  devise,  and  a  heart  to  perform. 

'rhe  episode  of  Africk  is  an  affectine  story,  and  extremely  well 
told;  yet  we  could  have  dispensed  with  it,  m  the  fullness  of  our 
entertainment,  because  we  oelieve  that  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  a  certain  class  of  our  po- 
pmation,  require  rather  to  be  repressed  than  aggravated.  The 
amiable  author,  we  are  sure,  had  not  this  view  of  the  subject 
A  re-consideration  will  perhaps,  convince  her,  that  it  is  time  to 
speak  with  caution  of  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  efforts  that  are  making  to  meliorate  the 
present  order  of  things;  and  strive  to  promote  them,  rather  than 
throw  impediments  in  the  way. 

I  As  it  ts  our  desire  that  this  ingenious  tale  should  be  read  by 
all  readers,  we  shall  not  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  indolent  by 
an  abstract  of  the  story,  but  endeavour  to  excite  them  by  a  few 
desultory  remarks  on  the  sentiments  and  characters. 

If  we  had  not  otiier  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  should  have  sus- 
pected the  authoress  to  be  a  lady,  from.the  partiality  that  is  shown 
to  that  sex.  Her  females  are  more  virtuous,  more  active,  and 
more  ensaging,  than  her  males.  It  is  indeed  the  general  verdict  of 
all  candid  observers  of  human  nature,  that  women  are  less  vicious 
than  men — and  there  is  good  reason  that  it  should  be  so;  but  let  us 
give  the  latter  a  due  share  of  praise,  vrbilst  we  remember  how  nu- 
merous are  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former.  Perhaps  our  author  would  plead  as  a  rea- 
son for*  the  prominence  of  her  females,  that  she  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  Her  fe- 
males are  truly  feminine — particularly  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  "  was 
deemed  by  all  her  acquaintance  to  be  quite  blind  to  her  husband's 
fiuilts^  because  she  had  the  virtue  to  conceal  her  disgust.  It  is 
however  a  singular  kind  of  delicacy  with  which  she  has  invested 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Redwood,  the  cord  of  whose  aft'ection  is  at  once 
snapped,  on  the  discovery  of  his  un worthiness,  and  his  desertion 
of  hers^df.  Such  sudden,  and  complete  alienation  is  a  rare  in- 
-stance  in  the  history  of  matrimonial  disappointments.  Could  we 
lift  the  veil  that  conceals  the  "secrets  ot  the  prison-house"  we 
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should  find  that  devoted  woman  clinss  fondly  to  that  shrine 
<' where  she  has  earnered  op  her  heart,''  and  that  she  often  loves 
long,  and  loves  fervently,  after  all  the  ffraces  vnth  which  her 
youth'ful  fancy  had  adorned  the  object  of  her  attachment,  have 
vanished,  and  even  after  her  whole  soul  is  aeonized  by  personal 
unkindness.  All-conqueHng  time,  alone,  dissolves  the  charm! 

We  wish  that  the  evidence  of  the  parentage  of  Emily  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  her  sister,  by  means  not  so  revolting  as 
thett  and  the  violation  of  a  seal,  lliese  are  vices  too  odious  aiifl 
paltry  for  the  character  of  a  youne  lady  of  family  and  fashion; 
and  although  she  is  selfish  and  heartless  m  the  extreme,  she  is  no 
where  represented  as  mean  and  vicious*  ^e  do  not  suddenly  be- 
come  base,  is  the  old  adage.  Her  letter  to  her  Grandmother,  in 
chap,  vii,  is  spirited  and  graphical.  We  can  see  the  heartv  Yan- 
kee lasses  fixing  on  their  bonnets  to  go  to  ■  the  village  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  botany,  and  are  diverted  at  the  idea  of  their  brothers 
returning  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  laden  with  flowers  for 
their  sisters  to  analyse.  The  observation  of  t)ie  Carolina  lady  that 
servants  are  called  helps,  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  country 
because  thev  do  90  more  work  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  a 
very  natural  one;  and  we  regret  that  it  was  not  made  public  be- 
fore that  profound  philologist,  Nosdi  Webster,  Esq.  sailed  to  Eu- 
rope, with  the  MS.  of  his  Dictionary.  We  are  not  so  favourblj 
disposed  towards  the  letter  in  chap,  xxvi,  which  interrupts  us  in 
rather  an  unwelcome  manner  when  we  are  hurrying  on  to  the 
denouement  with  intense  interest.  To  this  th^  author  may  reply 
that  a  bachelor-critic  is  not  the  most  impartial  judge  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  two  letters^-one  of  which  is  from  an  old  lady  who 
is  married  and  the  other  from  a  young  one  who  is  single, — and 
beautiful— and  rich.  We  shall  not  argue  the  matter,  lest  we 
mij2;ht  be  convicted  of  a  weakne98  which  would  impugn  the  cha- 
racter of  our  decisions. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  incorrectness  in  the  style,  which 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  carelessness,  in  a  performance 
which  is  so  generally  without  blemish.  Thus  at  p.  79  we  are  told 
of  Mr.  Redwood  that  after  a  few  years,  he  wearied  of  the  toil  of 
political  life,  &c.  In  some  part  of  the  work  we  saw  the  word  jeo- 
fardise, — an  Americanism,  which  we  wish  could  be  found  only 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  society,  of  great  promise  but  little 
performance,  got  u»  some  time  ago  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  and  nxing  our  language.  Were  it  once  there,  we 
should  consider  it  as  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  and  feel 
assured  that  its  horrid  sound  would  never  offend  our  ears  again. 

At  no  former  period  could  we  boast  of  so  much  literary  effort 
as  the  present  displays.  Too  much  of  it  is  mere  chaff;  but  when 
that  shdl  be  blown  away  and  forgotten,  the  authors  of  Arthur 
Mervyn — ^the  Spy,  Redwood,  and  Knickerbocker  will  furnish  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  that  in  our  country,  the  r^ion  of  fancy  is  not 
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a  Inurren  waste.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  all  these  ^me^ 
riean  JV>>velists  are  natives  of  New  York;  that  great  state  which 
is  constantly  displaying  some  illustrious  incentive  for  the  emular 
tion  of  her  sisters. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  make  our  bow  to  the  lady.  To 
the  benignant  regard  of  our  fair  readers,  especially,  we  commit 
the  claims  of  their  accomplished  countrywoman.  They  deserve  to 
be^  examined  with  attention,  and  decided  upon  with  candour. 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  field  is  entirely  new;  for  this  is  ^e 
first  Jimeriean  novel,  strictly  speaking,  which  h%s  appeared.  It 
mav  be  perused  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  our  own  fireside; 
and  commended  for  its  unpretendingness  of  manner,  its  charming 
delicacy,  and  its  uniform  good  sense. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tub  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,  written  by  himself,  says  one  of 
the  London  papers,  are,  we  believe,  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 
This  posthumous  record  of  the  deceased  nobleman  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  keeping  of  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  and  designed  as  a 
legacy  for  his  benefit  This  gentleman  intrusted  the  manuscript 
to  Mr.  Murray,  some  time  aso,  as  a  security  for  the  sum  of  2000 
nineas  which  he  borrowed  of  the  bookseller.  Since  the  death  of 
lord  Byron,  it  occurred  to  the  sensitive  and  honourable  mind  of 
Mr.  Moore,  that,  by  possibility,  althougrh  the  author  had  himself 

g'ven  full  authority  for  a  disclosure  of  Uie  document,  some  of  his 
mily  mi^t  be  wounded  by  it  He  appointed,  therefore,  a  time 
for  meeting  Mrs.  Leigh,  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  after  a  de- 
liberate and  joint  perusal  of  the  work,  finding  that  this  lady 
apprehended  from  it  much  pain  to  the  minds  of  many  persons 
still  living,  though  no  sort  of  imputation  on  her  brother's  memory, 
Mr.  Moore,  with  a  spirit  and  generosity  which  the  better  part  of 
mankind  will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate,  placed  the  manuscript 
in  the  lad  v's  hands,  and  permitted  ber  to  burn  it  in  his  presence. 
On  the  following  day  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  Mr.  Murray  the  sum 
which  he  had  received  from  hitn. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  Virginia,  has  in  the  press.  An  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Professors  Storr  and  Flatt 

The  work  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  labour  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  present 
age.  Having  been  harrassed  by  metaphysical  and  speculative,  and 
infidel  systems  of  pretended  Christianity,  thejr  werje  taught  the 
absolute  necessity  of  building  their  faith  exclusively  on  the  word 
of  God;  and  the  present  work  is  purely  of  this  biblical  nature.  It 
IS  coQ&ied  to  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  in  revelation  totidem 
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verbis.  The  varkms  infirentialf  sectarian  doctrines,  which  are 
used  by  Divines  of  different  denominations  to  connect  and  com* 
plete  a  system  agreeable  to  their  own  views,  are  herjc  omittecL 
The  work  is  composed  with  the  highest  reeard  to  exegesis;  com- 
posed too  in  view  of  all  the  objections  which  the  liberdists  of  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  able  to  raise.  That  sach  a  work  is 
peculiarly  needed  in  the  nresent  day,  must  be  evident  to  every 
reflecting  tnind,  acquainted  with  the  course  of  theolo^cal  discus- 
sion in  our  country.  To  render  the  work  more  extensively  useful, 
the  translator  has  given,  beside  other  additional  matter,  a  ver- 
sion of  all  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  quotations  contained  in 
it;  so  that  the  intelligent  layman  may  here  have  access  to  the  ul- 
timate ground  of  his  faith,  and  be  the  better  qualified  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  We  need  only  add  that  the 
translation  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits,  who  have  warmly  recommended 
it  to  p\iblic  ]Mttronage« 

The  American  Philosophical  ^ocietyhas  just  published  aCata- 
log:ue  of  its  Library.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  committee- 
Messrs  Carey,  Seybert,  Duponceau,  and  Vaushan,  for  the  zeal  and 
industry  which  they  have  displayed  in  the  performance  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  them  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press.  The  di- 
visions ana  subdivisions  are  numerous,  but  not  too  much  so,  as  they 
•  will  enable  a  reader,  at  a  single  glance,to  see  what  may  be  found 
in  this  collection  on  a  particular  sul)ject,  without  losing  his  time 
or  patience,  in  the  perusal  ot  titles  of  books,  not  within  the  scope 
of  his  inquiries.  On  the  shelves  repose,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
"  such  reading  as  never  was  read;''  but  there  is  also  much  that  is 
curious,  useful,  and  rare,  in  this  library.  During  a  peritid  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  librarian  (Mr.  Vaughan,)  has  been  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  to  increase  this  stock.  He  has  been  a  liberal  con- 
tributor himself;  atid  in  this  respect  he  has  been  cheerfully  se- 
conded by  some  of  the  more  wealthy  members,  who  have  fre- 
quently made  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  valua- 
ble and  expensive  works,  for  the  use  of  the  company^ 

Noah  Webster  has  gone  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
inc  his  great  Dictionarv. 

Professor  Kverett,  of  Harvard  University,  proposes  to  publish 
an  American  Annual  Register,  on  the  plan  of  the  English  Regis- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  gentleman's  abilities  to  render 
a  work  of  this  kind  eminently  useful,  and  all  who  know  what  an 
interesting  publication  the  English  Annual  Register  is,  must  an- 
ticipate much  from  a  similar  one  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Everett 

He  designs  to  give  in  the  first  volume,  a  history  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  a  sketch  of  the  great  national  events  which  have 
transpired  since  its  formation,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  Septembei* 
S6,  1815. 

The  following  is  the  plan:— Part  I.  History  of  the  United  Stetes 
for  the  year,  containing  an  account  of  all  events  of  national  im- 
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Iportance;  evpeciall  j  of  the  doinn  of  Congress.  Under  this  head, 
the  most  important  speeches  will  be  given  as  reported  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelngeneer.  2.  An;  account  of  <:11  events  of  importance 
in  the  several  States.  History  of  the  independent  States  of  Ame- 
rica, south  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year. — Historjr  of  the 
States  of  Europe,  with  a  chronicle  and  appendix. — The  publica- 
tion to  be  annual  or  semi  annual,  at  the  option  of  the  publishers. 
Price  85  prr  annum,  or  S^  50  for  each  part.  To  be  commenced 
ill  July  next. 

The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  announce  their  inten* 
tion  to  commence,  at  the  next  session  of  ('ongress,  the  pubKcation 
of  a  Register  of  Debates,  to  comprise  an  accurate  and  ample  re- 
port of  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  main  questions, 
and  of  such  debates,  incidentally  arising,  as  may  involve  impor- 
tant principles,  with,  perhaps,  an  appendix,  embracing  the  principal 
documents  of  the  session. 

Professor  Hall,  of  Middlebury  College,  has  published  a  book  of 
about  fifty  pages,  which  will  direct  the  Mineralogist  in  searching 
for  the  best  localities  throughout  all  the  Northern,  most  of  the 
Middle,  and  much  of  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  our  long 
and  broad  country.  The  minuteness,  the  brevity,  and  the  clear- 
ness, of  the  statements  are  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the 
{urpose^  of  the  explorer,  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
f  inerals,  with  the  authority  on  which  the  statements  are  made, 
must  render  it  convenient,  safe,  and  useful. 

Among  the  works  announced  as  in  the  press,  at  Boston,  is  <*  a 
Treatise  on  the  Common  Law  in  relation  to  Water  Courses,  with 
notes  and  references,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  adjudged 
cases,  by  Joseph  K.  Angell,  Eso."  This  work  is  intendea  more 
particularly  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
owners  and  occupants  of  mill  privileges. 

Proposab  have  been  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription, 
Amencan  State  Trials,  witli  notes  and  references  to  English 
Cases  and  Decisions,  by  Jacob  D.  Wheeler,  counsellor  at  law.— 
The  work  will  contain  all  the  Criminal  cases  tried  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States,  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  It  will  also  contain  State  Papers  in  this  de- 
partment of  law — ^the  opinions  of  eminent  men,  &c.  It  is  expected 
they  may  be  comprised  in  6  volumes,  each  of  which  will  contain 
600  pages  of  compact  matter.  It  will  be  printed  upon  good  paper, 
new  tvpe,  and  wdl  be  issued  from  the  press  in  numbers,  quarter- 
ly. The  price  will  be  85  per  annum,  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
SIX  months.    . 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  published,  and  the  se- 
cond will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks.— The  first  volume  is 
principally  filled  with  cases  collected  in  the  courts  of  New  York* 
The  new  Novel  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  entitied 
•«  Redgauntiet,  a  Tale  of  the  Eishteenth  Century.''  Messrs.  Carey 
and  I^  have  it  in  the  press.  (28  June.) 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 
EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

For  the  Ghronological  Chart  which  embellishes  the  present 
number  of  the  Port  Folio,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  P. 
l^iLSON.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  some  violence  to  the  onostentaiious 
habits  of  our  learned  friend  hj  this  disclosure  of  his  name;  but  we 
must  venture  to  use  it  on  this  occasion,  because,  as  the  value  of 
the  Table  depends  upon  its  accuracy,  we  wish  to  fortifjr  it  by  his 
authority:  an  authority  which  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  are  accfuainted  with  his  profound  erudition  and  extensive 
researches  into  every  branch  of  that  profession  of  which  he  is  so 
eminently  the  strength  and  ornament.  This  Table  was  constructed 
for  private  purposes;  but  at  our  solicitation  it  has  been  drawn  from 
the  author's  libtary,  that  it  might  be  made  more  extensively  useful. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  writings  ascribed  to  Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and 
l^apias:  that  in  a  few  instances  names  have  been  omitted,  when 
fragments  only  of  their  writing  remain  in  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors, and  that  a  few  more  wnters  of  less  importance  mig^t  have 
been  assigned  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  the  shaded 
part  of  the  Chart,  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  who  were  not 
Christians,  and  of  a  few  whose  writings  are  known  only  by  quo- 
tations. 

ERRATUM. 

In  the  column  of  the  First  Century,  for  Egypt  read  JSlpiph* — 
This  error  was  not  detected  until  the  whole  impression  was 
printed. 

SONNET. 
From  the  French  of  8carron. 

Ye  monuments  of  human  power  and  pride! 

Ye  pyramids  and  tombs  of  structure  vain! 

In  you  Art  triumphs,  human  toils  and  nain 
Have  vanquished  nature,  and  her  power  aefied— 
Ye  temples  vast  that  ruins  still  abide. 

And  thou,  last  pledge  of  Rome's  imperial  reign. 

Bold  Coliseum!  red  with  manv  a  stain,— 
Where  Romans  shouted  while  their  victims  died— 
Time's  hand  shall  drag  you  from  your  high  estate. 

Nor  of  your  boasted  pride  a  vestige  leave:— 
If  marble  then  must  yield  its  strength  to  fate. 

Oh!  let  me  not  witn  tliankless  bosom  grieve— ^ 
If  my  black  doublet^  now  of  three  years  date, 

Show^  my  bare  elbow  through  we  ragged  sleeve. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

TheeoBtiiDg  rendsare  from  the  Bdittbttrjfh  Jifagtunne;  id  which  journal 
tbej  appeared  shorUj  after  the  demise  oftbe  ilhistnoos  personage  whom 
they  oelebrate.  We  think  they  are  weU  adapted  ./or  the  use  ^tchooUf 
as  the  (dirase  roiis,  and  venture  to  express  a  wish  that'such  pieces  coold 
be  sabstituted  for  the  stale  and  deoeptive  trash  about  the  Tirtues  of  the 
Romans,  with  which  our  childbood  is  amused. 

Amid  the  incens^  of  a  world's  4ipplau8e« 

That  hails  thee  champion  of  his  country's  cause, 

By  virtue's  tears  embalmed,  to  merit  just, 

lliy  ashes,  WASHii^oTONi  return  to  dust. 

But  not  tb  Death's  obliTibiis  sbad^  return 

Thy  soul's  Warm  enemes — they  fl;uard  thy  urn. 

When  Freedom,  shrieking;  through  the  western  sky, 

Call'd  all  her  son^  to  conquer,  or  to  die, 

Tum'd  her  fair  face,  and  shuddering  as  she  view'd 

The  kindred  hosts  with  civil  bloed  imhrued. 

Full  in  the  van  thy  withering  arm  revealed 

Its  awful  sweep, — and  conquest  had  the  fields 

When  torn  Humanity  in  sorrow  stood. 

As  war's  wild  vengeance  poured  the  crimson  flood; 

Thine  was  the  boast,  mid  ranks  with  terror  lin*d. 

To  blend  the  feeling  with  the  mighty  mind! 

In  scenes  of  havock  and  devouring  flame,    - 

No  brutal  carnage  stained  thy  elorious  name; 

No  voice  of  misery  in  vain  implored 

The  mee<l  of  wtercy  from  thy  conquering  sword. 

These  were  the  triumphs,  whose  supporting  power 

SKed  its  soft  influence  on  thy  dyins  hour. 

To  thee  do  terrors  deepened  into  gloom 

The  long  unfathomed  twilight  of  the  tomb; 

That  heart,  with  virtue's  purest  feelings  Warm, 

That  arm,  the  first  in  battle  and  alarm. 

Still  shield  thy  country— for  thy  birth  was  fame. 

And  latest  ages  shall  adore  thy  name.  A.  B. 


LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

Young  Love  was, once  a  prisoner  kept. 
For  roaming  late  in  Beauty's  bowers; 

llie  nymph  surprised  him  .while  he  slept. 
And  bound  hnn  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

She  guards  him  with  her  virgin  train/ 
They  watch  by  tarns  while  Love  reposes; 
JULT,  18a4.^No.  267  10 
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Or  weave  fresh  rose-buds  for  hi^  chain* 
For  jonng  Love's  chains  are  made  of  roses. 

Tei  still  Love  pined,  and  only  sought 

To  rid  him  of  his  rosy  fetter; 
For  though  his  chains  were  flowers,  he  thought 

No  chains  at  all  woald  suit  him  better*' 

Bat  scarce  this  discontent  began. 
And  scarce  the  an^j  thought  had  risen^ 

Before  the  boj  fconceiv'd  a  plan 

To  free  him  from  his  flowery  prison.' 

Twas  this— the  little  artful  elf. 
While  he  and  Beauty  watch'd  together, 

Resolv'd  at  once  to  free  himself* 
And  bind  her  in  the  self-san^e  tether. 

One  night  die  train  of  nymphs  had  fled. 
Fatigued  with  all  day's  anxious  duty; 

And  havinff  put  young  Love  to  bed. 
They  left  him  to  )the  care  of  Beauty. 

Then  master  Cupid  heaved  a  sigh. 

And  drooping  low  his  gaudy  pinion. 
He  seemedj  at  once,  to  Beauty '^ye, 

As  if  resigo'd  to  Sleep's  dominion. 

And  now  he  spoke,  and  now  he  stirrM, 
And  sobbed  and  smiled:  to  Beauty  seeming 

The  urchin  dreamed;  and  she  had  heard, 
That  Love  was  always  fond  of  dreaming. 

So  Beauty  watched  him  late  and  lon^*     . 

Till,  feeling  rather  tired  and  stupid. 
She  sunk,  herself,  the  flowers  among, 

And  slept  beside  the  couch  of  Cupid. 

Then  Love  arose,  his  rosy  bands 

With  eager  haste  he  tore  apjrt; 
And  bound  poor  Beauty's  eyes  and  hands—- 

But,  more  than  all,  he  bound  her  heart. 

Then  hirh  in  air,  at  once  he  springs. 
With  DOW,  and  sh^ft,  and  glittering  quiver; 

And  soaring  far  on  wanton  wings. 

He  flew  away,  alas!  forever!  O.  F.  R 
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LOVB  AND.HYMBN. 

When  Lore  and  Hjmen  both  were  boys, 

Thej  fixed  a  day  of  smiling;  weather. 
To  show  each  other  ^1  their  lojs» 

And  pass  an  afiempon  together. 

To  Hymen's  bower  young  Cupid  came» 
And  each. with  each  wa^>qiiick  delighted; 

Love  shot  his  darts  of  surest  aim» 
And  Hymen's  brightefft  tmnch  was  lighted. 

But  Hymen  soon,  capricious  elf» 

rNow  Hymen's  but  a  peerish  fellowt) 
Told  Love,  he  wished  the  b6w  himself. 

And  then  began  to  pout  and  bellow^ 

Love  gave  liis  friend  the  weapon  strait, 

(Young  Love  is  such  a  cheerful  giver!)  . 
And  thus,  for  Hymen's  torch  of  state, 
,    Changed  his  best  bow  and  fullest  quiver. 

While  each  ^is  proper  arms  possest. 

Men  neither  could  nor  would  resist  'em; 
For  Hymen's  fires  inflamed  their  breast, 

And  Cupid's  arrows  seldob  missed  'em. 

But,  changing  thus  their  arms  about. 

The  boys  Mcame  perplexed  and  stupid; 
Love  puts  the  torch  of  Hymen  put. 

While  Hymen  blunts  the  shafts  of  Cupid.  - 

Twas  thii«  dissolved. their  union  sweet. 

And  broke  affection's  firmest  tether; 
So  now  if  liove  add  Hymen  meet 

Ihey  seldom  sojourn  long  together. ' 


MELANCHOLY. 

There  is  a  mighty  spirit,  knowa  on  earth 
By  many  names,  tho'  one  alone  becomes 
Its  mystery,  its  beauty,  and  its  power^ 
It  is  not  Fear— *tis  not  the  passive  Fear 
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That  sinks  before  the  fbtare,  nor  the  d&rk 
Despondency  that  hangs  upon  the  past: 
Not  the -soft  spirit  that  doth  bow  to  pain^ 
Nor  that  which  dreads  itself,  or  slowly  eats 
Like  a  dull  canker,  'till  the  heart  decays- 
Bui  in  the  meditative  mind  it  lives 
Shelterd,  caress'd,  and  yields  a  great  return: 
And.  in  the  deep  stlen;fc  communion    " 
Which  it  holds  ever  with  liie  poet's  soul. 
Tempers,  and  doth  befit  him  to  obey 
High  inspiration.    To  the  storms  and  winds 
It  giveth  answer  in  as  proud  a  tone. 
Or,  on  its  seat,  the  heart  of  man,  receives 
The  gentler  tidings  of  the  elements. 
I»  often  home  returning  froiA  a  spot 
Holy  to  me  from  many  wanderings 
Of  fancy  or  in  fact,  have  felt  the  power 
Of  Melancholy  stealing  on  my  soul. 
Mingling  with  many  imafff s,  and  from 
Sorrow  dividirvejoy,  until  the  shape 
Of  each  did  gatfier  a  diviner  hue. 
And  shone,  unclouded  by  a  thoudit  of  pain. 
Grief  may  sublime  itself,  and  pluck  the  sting 
From  out  its  breast,  and  muse  until'it  seem 
Ethereal,  starry,  speculative,  wise; 
But  then  it  is  that  Melancholy  <^omes 
Out^hajming  Grief,  (as  the  gray  morning  stills 
The  tempest  oft,)  and  from  its  fretful  fire 
Draws  a  piaje  light,  by  which  we  see  ourselves. 
The  present,  and  the  future,  and  the  past.  W- 


SONG. 

WHrrttBR,  ah!  whither  is  my  lost  love  stn^iug— 
Upon  what  pleasant  land  beyond  the  seal 

Oh!  ye  winds  now  playing. 
Like  airy  spirits,  rpund  my  temples,  free. 
Fly  and  tell  him  this  from  me.* 

Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  that,  in  my  woman's  bosom. 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  power, 

Or  like  the  snmmer  blossom 
Still  chancing  fr^  the  bud  to  the  fdl-grown  flower. 
Grows  with  every  passing  hour^ 
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Say,  aiid  aa^  gently,  that  since  we  two  parted. 
How  little  joj—>niuch  aorrow  I  have  known. 

Only  not  brokan- hearted. 
Because  I  muse  upon  brieht  moments  g;one, 
And  thi^  and  dream  of  oim  alone. 


M. 


ABSTRATCT  QF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES. 


JUautuJaueUf.  A  subscriptioo 
has  been  raised  amon^^  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Boston  AtbeDSBum  to  pur- 
chase a  marble  statue  of  WAsaiiiG- 
TON  for  that  iostitution,  from  the 
chisel  of  an  Italian  artist. — The 
President  has  received  from  an 
American  gentlHnan  in  England, 
two  Tery  raluable  donations  to  that 
noble  institution  accompanied  by  a 
very  polite  letter.  The  fifHt  is  a 
likeness  of  .the  late  venerable  Pre^ 
sident  West,  of  (he  Royal  Acade- 
my, painted  by  our  young  country- 
man Leslie,  from  an  original  por- 
trait takan  by  Sir  Thomas  Xaw- 
reoce. ,  It  is  a  half  length,  and  the 
Boston  Evening  Gazette  says  is  a 
very  superior  cbmposition.  The 
copj  was  taken  before  the  decease 
of  Mr.  West,  whose  time  was  su  oc- 
cupied that,  though  requested,  he 
could  not  sit  to  Mr.  Leslie.  The 
other  gift  is  a  bust  6f  the  Ajfollo  of 
Beltidert^  ixk  marble,  done  in  Ita- 
hr  which  h  verjr  beautiful,  abd  will 
rorm  an  elegant  ornament  to  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Athenaeum. 

Four  promising  Greek  youths, 
natives  of  Scio,  arrived  at  Boston, 
firom  Mtilta,  having  come  to  this 
country  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  advantages  of  education.  Tbeir 
names  are  CoifSTANTiiiE  and  ^ai^- 
siAs  Ralli,  Nicholas  Petroko- 
KiNO,  and  Alexaudbr  Paspati. 
The  two  first  are  brothers,  whose 
father  was  a  hostage  from  Scio  aC 
Constantinople,  and  was  hung  by 
order  of  the  grand  s^ignor.  Nearly 


all  his  effects  were  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  at  Scio;  and  Mrs.  RalU, 
with  her  children,  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  notr  at  Malta.  Nico- 
las has  parents  living  at  Malta  in 
reduced  circumstances.  His  father 
waB  at  Malta  when  Scio  was  over- 
thrown; his  mother,  himself,  and  a 
younger  brother,  Hrere  among  those 
who  escaped  from  the  destruction. 
The  father  of  Alexander  died  be- 
before  the  revolution.  His  mother 
and  her  family  were  taken  by  the 
Turks  at  Scio;  one  brother,  being 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  put  to 
death;  Alexander  and  his  mother, 
one  brother  and  three  sisters,  have 
been  redeemed,  and  one  brother 
remains  in  captivity. 

Constantine  Balli  and  Nicolas 
Petrokokino,  are  16  years  of  age, 
Baodias  Ralli  13,  and  Alexander 
Paspati  12.  They  all  read  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  Greek,  have 
more  or  less  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian,  and  while  in  Malta,  have 
made  some  proficiency  in  Eng^lish, 
in  which  they  converse  intelligibly. 
They  are  all  youths  of  gpod  intellec- 
tual powers,  amiable  dispositions, 
and  correct  deportment.  These 
youoig  Sciots  Were  sent  from  Mal- 
ta by  t6e  American  missionaries, 
and  commended  to  the  patronage  of 
the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions.  Thera 
are  already  four  Greek  youtha  re- 
siding at  New  Haven,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  «ame  board,  who 
do  not  expect  to  return  tiH  they 
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have  obteioBd  «  oolkgiate  edvcm- 
tioD;  and  it  is  muob  to  be  desired 
tbat  these  should  eojoj  equal  pri- 
Tilegfes.  The  resources  of  the  board 
of  foreigru  missions  are  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  allow  of  their  af- 
fording them  such  priTileges,  with- 
out specific  alppropriations  by  do- 
Dors  to  the  object;  and  it  depends^ 
therefore,  upon  the  bounty  of,  a 
phiMUmc  community — ^if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  word  fur- 
nished us  by  the  father  pf  one  of  the 
lads  at  fiew  Haven — whether  such 
privileges  shall  b^  conferred. 

CarmecHad,  The  Indian,  called 
Geoige  Henry  Washington,  lately 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  vnfe, 
was  executed  on  the  Ist  inst  at 
Tolland,  (Conn.)  His  appearance 
and  behaviour  ever  since  his  im- 
prisonment, though  quiet  and  sub- 
missive, is  stated  to  have  exhibited 
something  of  the  proud  spirit  and 
stout  heart  of  the  Indian.  He  said 
nothing  at  the  place  of  execution, 
but  previously  confessed  the  mur- 
der, and  acknowledged  the  justness 
of  his  sentence.  He  was  even  un- 
wiUing  that  an  application  should 
be  made  to  (he  I^egislature  to  com- 
mute bis  punishment. 

JVcio  York.  Mai  Day— The 
oldest  of  our  inhabitants  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  as  much 
moving  as  on  Saturday  last,  at  any 
period  in  the  history  bf  city  aflfairs. 
There  are  but  two  cities  of  any 
note,  where  the  custom  prevails  of 
moving  on  the  first  of  May-*-New 
York,  and  our  beloved  grandam, 
the  city  of  Amsterdam*  from  whom 
we  'draw  our  being,  our  order, 
cleanliness  and  stupidity;  and  sure- 
ly no  practice  could  be  more  stupid 
than  that  of  moving  a  whole  city  in< 
one  day:  such  an  encounter  of  carts 
and  handbarrows;  such  clashing  of 
jurisdiction  in  relation  to  furniture 
and  other  moveables;  such  moving 
in  and  out  at  the  same  moment;  such 
smashing  of  glasses  and  china  jugs, 
cracking  of  card  tables  and  be- 
steads; such  havoc  among  the  de^ 


caatert,  sweatmeaU  and  pfeklei, 
Boch  dondft  of  dnst  and  remnants 
of  dirt,  led  gratuitously  hy  tenants; 
such  an  army  of  black  scnibbers 
and  whitewashers;  sucb  sloppinr 
and  mopping,  and,  above  all,  suca 
anxiety  and  painfiil  effort  to  raise 
the  quarter's  rent,  to  appease  the 
just  demands  of  the  landlord!  Every 
tiring  is  dear,  difficult,  and  out  of 
order;  mistresses  are  jaded  to 
death*  the  maids  fieitigued,  to  the 
loss  of  their  Sunday  evening's  walk 
in  Broadway,  and  the  master  ready 
to  make  bis  escape,  and  actually 
escaping,  from  a  scene  of  dirt,  dust, 
.clamour  and  confusion.  Poets  paint 
May-day  like  Flora,  wreathed  with 
hyacinths  and  honeysuckles,  when 
the  lads  and  the  lasses,  in  their 
holiday  attire,  gambol  on  (be  green 
and  dance  around  the  May-pole. 
Dont  look  for  these  sylvan  joys 
in  New  York  on  that  day.  ^Vehave 
been  frequently  tempted  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  the  system, 
but  we  shall  have  the  owners  of 
real  estate  down  upon  us  like  the 
nightmare,  fbr  interfering  with 
their  rights;  but  suppose  a  law 
should  be  passed,  ms^king  the  quar- 
ter days  of  all  houses  in  the  firet 
ward  expire  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  second  ward  in  the  month 
of  February,  the  third  ward  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  so  on?  why,  in 
one  year,  the  whole  system  would 
be  changed  without  loss.  As  the 
^ity  increases,  the  evil  extends. 

Among  the  innumerable  flocks  of 
the  feathered  tribe  which  have  this 
season  visited  Vauxball  Gardens, 
is  H  huge  Eagle,  which  is  majesti- 
cally perched  on  one  of  the  trees, 
and  manifests  no  disposition  to  quit 
bis  agreeable  quarters.  Every  ex- 
ertion is  making  to  secure  his  per- 
manent residence  in  the  gardens. 

The  collector  of  tolls  Oq  the  great 
Canal  has  taken  above  7000  dol- 
lars for  tolls  in  one  week.  Between 
the  5th  of  May  and  Ist  of  June, 
17,738  dollars  were  received. 

The  Bum  of  31 ,93S  doUars  and  29 
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cants,  betidet  a  qfuaatilj  of  iniioi- 
tioDs  of  war,  bw  beeo  sent  to  the 
Greeks. 

We  learn  that  since  the  oom- 
pletioo  of  the  Canals,  some  of  the 
enterprisinir  crockery  roerchantiof 
Utica  bare  transmitted  their  orders 
directlj  to  the  nu^ufiactarers  in 
LiFerpool,  and  a  consignment  of 
fi/lj  packages  has  already  arrived, 
wiiboat  land  cafrisge^  or  ereo  haT- 
ing  beeb  landed  between  the  two 
porU  of  Lirerpool.and  Utica!  One 
crate  of  elegant  blue,  dinner  setts 
has  been  received,  adorned  with 
devices  prepared  at  Utica,  and  in* 
scriptions  commemorative  of  the 
^'meeting- of  the  waters,"  and  bear- 
ing boooarable  testimony  to  the 
exertioDs  of  Gov.  Clinton,  in  ac- 
complishing the  great  work  which 
will  enable  the  merchants  of  Utica, 
Buffalo,  and  Detroit,  to  becomie 
their  own  importers  whenever  they 
please. 

Pemufflmmia.  The  average  num- 
ber of  paupers  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, maintained-in  doors,  in  the  year 
ending  8th  of  May,  1 8^,  was  256 
per  month,  and  the  whole  pumber 
of  out-door  paupers  126,  add  the 
amount  expended  13J  34  dollars 
and  2  cents,  while  the,  average 
niUnber  during  the*  last  year  was, 
20  1-3  per  month,  the  number  Qf 
out-door  paupers  84,  including  chil- 
dren and  siek,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended 1 0,353  dollars  and  25  centsj 
proving  a  decrease  in  pauperism  of 
41  ^^  in-door  paupers,  and  42  out 
door  (Hiupers,  and  a  saving  of  exf 
pense  to  the  county  of  2780  dollars 
77  cents. 

The  sUte  loan  of  220,000,  au- 
thorised by  the  last  legislature,  has 
been  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  a  premium  of  g3. 80  on 
every  gl 00.  The  interest  is  5  per 
cent. 

Ten  steam-boats  have  been  built 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  yeasv. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  spring 
^re  have  descended  to  Port  De- 
posit, through  the   Susqnehannah 


Canal,  three  hundrad  and  thirty- 
eight  arkS'  and  five  hundred  and 
nine  rafts — exclusive  of  a  great 
number  which  passed  down  the  bed 
of  the  river.  These  arks  and  rafts 
were,  laden  with  the  rich  and  varied 
products  of  the  Susquehanna  coun- 
try. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  convened  on 
the  20lh  of  May,  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church*  The  session  was 
opened  by  a  sermon  from  the  Key. 
Dr-  Chester,  of  Albany,  founded  on 
part  of.  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third 
chaptet*  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians^'*  Who  then  is  Pad, 
and  who  is  Apollos,  but^  Miniiters 
by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  g^ve  to  -every  man.^'*  The 
character  of  Paul,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  diseourae,  was  elo- 
quently delineated,  and  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity  fuUy  proved 
by  the  example  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
iGren tiles.  After  the  services  wera 
concluded,  the  Assembly  met  in  the 
Prayer  Room  of  the  same  church, 
and  examined  the  commissions  of 
the  member^  previous  to  entering 
OB  their  duties.  Dr.  Green,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  elected  Moderator, 
and  Dr.  M'Dowell,  of  New  Jersey, 
Clerk. 

There  are  sent  by  mail  from  the 
Philadelphia  post-office, every  quar- 
ter, 162,040  newspapers,  published 
in  tlie  city,  ^nd  annually,  648,160. 
The  quarterly  postage  on  these 
amounts  to  1864  dollars  87  cents, 
and  the  annual,  amounts  te  7,450 
dollars  48  -cents.  There  are  eigh- 
teen newspapers  in  Philadelphia, 
eleven  of  which  are  daily;  the  re- 
mainder weekly;  averaging  on  the 
w)iole,  as  sent  by  mail,  about  2100 
a  day,  4200  every  other  day,  or 
8600  weekly. 

Delaware.  Chbsiveake  and 
DxLAWAax  Cahal.  This  great 
work  is  now  rapidly  going  on,  and 
in  all  probability,  it  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  expected  to  be  completed 
in  three  or  ^nr  years.  The  whole 
of  the  contracts  are  made  for  cut- 
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iiog  from  one  bay  to  the  other,  and 
about  one  thousand  men  are  now 
engaged  as  Jabourers  upon  it;  in  a 
few  weeks  more  are  expected;  and 
from  1500  to  2000  will  be  engaged 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Every 
man  on  the  Eastern  Sore  of  Mary- 
land is  deeply  concerned  in  having 
this  work  finished,  as  it  win  add 
twenty-five  per  cent  upod  the  va- 
lue of  the  Eastern  Shore  lands. 

Maryland.  At  the  house  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  Kves  on  the  post 
road  between  Bush  aod  Havre-de- 
Grace,  a  young  robin  was  kept  in 
a  cage,  and  hung  but  in  the  porch 
every  day,  near  a  place  fi%quented 
by  ^oroe  wrens.  One  of  the  wrens 
somehow  imbibed  an  afiection  for 
it,  and  commenced  passing  throogh 
the  wires  of  the  cage,  and  feeding 
the  captive  robin,  which  U  con- 
tinned  to  do  for  many  weeks. 

Diti^  ofCotumhia,'  Mr.  M'Lane, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committer  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  a  recent  de- 
bate npon  the  subject  of  Fortifica- 
tions, entered  into  a  view  of  the 
present  prospects  of  the  finances  of 
the  conntry,  and  declared  that  the 
national  debt  will  be  extinguuhedby 
the  year  1832,  even  allowing  for 
any  diminution  occasioned  for  a 
time  by  the  proposed  tariff  bth. 

Louif  XV1I.-«A  person  calling 
himself  Louis  the  17th,  of  France, 
has  made  bis  appearance  in  Wash- 
ington. The  facts  he  states  are  his- 
torically troe,  but  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances in  relation  to  his  own 
life  are  correct,  we  are  not  snfll- 
ciently  acquainted  with  then  to 
say.  His  features  are  said  to  T>e 
Very  much  those  of  the  Boitrbon 
family:  his  age  corresponds  with 
what  the  Danphin^s  would  have 
been,  and  several  incidents  he 
mentions  of  his  early  life,  serve  to 
render  his  tale  at  least  *plausible. 
He  states  that  he  was  carried  from 
^  tower  of  the  Temple  in  great 
secrecy,  brought  op  among  tlM 
Alps,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  be  learned 


the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  where 
he  has  been  till  he  came  to  this 
country.  Me  pretends  to  show  cer- 
tain marks  on  his  head,  which'  be 
says  his  sister,  the  duchess  cyf  An* 
gouleme,  will  at  once  recognise, 
and  to  this  lady  he  has  wntten, 
through  a  gentleman  at  Washing- 
ton, stating  the  oircomstanoes  and 
events  of  his  life. 

The  Commissioo  appointed  three 
years  ago,  under  the  Florida  trem^^ 
ty,  for  ascertaining  claims  against 
^he  government  of  Spain,  expired 
lately,  by  the  terms'  of  the  treaty, 
and  accordingly,  the  Board  finally 
adjourned.  The  report  of  their  pro- 
ce«dingt  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  State,  with  m 
complete  list  of  all  the  bairns  al- 
lowed, and  the  amount  of  ^ach.  The 
amount  of  the  claims  allowed  as 
valid  by  the  board  is  5,454,545  dol- 
lars 13  cents;  and  as  only  ^ye  mil- 
lions were  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
and  appropriated  by  Congress  lor 
the  payment  of  those  claims,  an 
abatement  of  8  1  3  per  cent,  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  each  claitai 
allowed  to*|91  66  1-3,  in  the  100 
'  dollars. 

The  loan  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, authorised  by  the  act  of  Con- 
g^ress  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  a#ardH  of  the  Commissioaers 
under  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  has 
been  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  treaty,  these 
claims  were  to  be  paid  either  im- 
mediately  in  money,  or  in  a  stock 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
a  year.  With  a  view  of  profiting  by 
the  present  reduced  rate  of  inter- 
est, it  was  determined  to  adopt  the 
former*p1an,  and  by  the  creatidn  of 
a  stock  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
provide  the  means  of  paying  the 
claimants  in'money,  instead  of  a  six 
per  cent,  stock,  saving  the  differ- 
ence 6f  interest 

The  rate  of  hiterest  fixed  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  was  ^Ut  percent, 
aod  at  this  rate  the  load  has  been 
taken  by  the  Bank  of  tiie  United 
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Slatat.  Indepeadent  of  the  kwrneaa 
•f  the  DomiDal  rate  of  interest,  the 
<x>anexion  of  tbe  hauk  with  the 
Govenunent  renders  it  still  more 
beneficial  to  the  latter.  The  Go- 
fernmeot  is  a  partner  in  the  Bank, 
to  the  amount  of  a  large  proportion 
of  its  capital  and  will  receive  back 
in  dividends  a  proportional  share  of 
tbeioterest  of  a  loan,  and  as,  at  the 
preiient  moment,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  like  all  other  inonej- 
ed  institulions,  and -moneyed  men, 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  finds.it 
difficult  to  invest  all  its  funds  in  bu- 
siness loans,  and  can  take  this  loan 
without  reducioif  its  discounts,  the 
whole  interest  of  \he  loan  is  so 
much  clear  profit  to  the  Bank  and 
the  Govenunent 

Tbe  dividends  receivable  hy  the 
Government  on  its  Bank  shares, 
out  of  the  225,000  dollars,  the  in- 
terest of  4  1-2  per  cent  on  tbe  5 
millions,  will  amount  to  more  than 
fiftjr  thousand  dollars  a  3Fear,  which 
will  reduce  theb  whole  sum  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Croveroment  for 
these  five  millions,  to  a  litUe  less 
thaa  175,000  dollars,  which  will  be 
actually  a  fraction  below  3  1-2  per 
cent  So.  that  in  fact  tbe  loan  at 
par  from  the  Bank  is  as  advantage- 
ous to  the  Government,  as  if  indi- 
viduals had  given  for  it  a  premfum 
of  6-lOtk  per  cent 

VirgifliuC.  A  few  days  since^  ^ 
youth  oif  this  city,  (14  or  15  years 
of  ^e»)  sf^&m  from  Ludlam's  wharf 
to  Warwick^a  distance  of  about 
five)  miles,  without  any  support — 
He  was  in  tbe  ivater  from  ^bout 
9  o'clock  to  one. 

Dr.  Robert  Honey  man,  a  physi- 
cian of  much  reputation  and  learo- 
iogvWho  died  on  the  21st  ult^  in 
Tirginia,  whither  he  emigrated 
from  Scotland  in  1774,  has  left  the 
(pUowing  bequest  in  his  will  dated 
in  1821. 

/*  I  also  g^ve  aud  bequeath  to  my 

son,  a  kuman  rib  which  will  be 

fi>und  in  a  small  trunk  in  my  chest, 

with  my  eamesjt  request  that  b« 
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will  carefully  keep  the  said  rib 
{wfiMch  itofjamet  ike  Ftfth  King  <f 
ScoUand)  and  transmit  it  carefully 
to  his  descendants.'* 

South  Carolina.  At  the  last  ses- 
sions in  the  town  of  Cheraw,  twen- 
ty-two cases  of  assault  and  batteiy 
were  tried- 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1820 
and  1821,  an  account  was  taken  of 
tbe  horses  and  mules  which  passed 
the  mountains  from  Tennessee  asd 
Kentucky  to  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  sale  — 
From  the  I  St  of  October,  1820  to 
the  Mt  of  April,  1821,  the  whole 
number  exceeded  10,000.  In  182$, 
the  hogs  passing  Ashville,  from  and 
to^the  same  st^t«;8  was  73,000-- 
The  number  of  beeves  passing  in 
one  season  has  not  been  ascertaia* 
ed,  but  they  are  computed  to  be  at 
least  5,000.  The  annual  amount, 
therefore,  received  by  two  western 
from  three  atlantic  sUtes,  in  the 
sale  of  horses,  hogs^  and  cattle, 
may  be  thus  estimated. 

Ten  thousand  horses  and 
mules,  averaging  75  dollars 
each, -  1760,00^ 

Seventy-three  thousand 
hogs  at  ten  dollars  each,     730,000 

Five  thousand  beeves  at 
ti^enty  dollar?  ^ach,    -       100,000 

11,570,000 
JUiitouri, — A  considerable  trade 
has  been  carried  on  latterly  be- 
tween this  state  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Mexico,  which 
is  exposed  to  great  hazard  of  life 
and  property  from  the  Indians,  ft 
h^  been  proposed  to  establish  an 
agency  at  SanU  Fe  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  iotercoiirse.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  New  M«'xi- 
co  has  despatched  a  special  messen- 
ger to  the  Council  Blufis,  to  ap- 
prize the  commander  of  that  station 
that  be  should  arrive  there  in  the 
month  of  June  with  fifteen  fauudred 
men.  His  object  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
sire (o  make  an  impressioB  upon  the 
Indians. 
11 
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mJHucelianeoui,  Tbe  foUowibgf  is 
a  nr^Deral  view  of  the  different  Re- 
ligioiis  deDominatioos  ID  the  United 
States,  made  from  the  latest  oA> 
oial  i^turas  by  the  Neh^  York  Ob- 
tERTiCR.— Presbyterians,  53  Pres- 
byteries, 1204  congregations,  687 
BfioisterH.— Baptists,  3103  charch- 
es.  1883  mioisters.*- Episcopalians, 
474  Congregations,  369  miniMters. 
— C^ongregafionalists,  1096  church- 
es, 846  ministerSt-^Methodists, 
aboQt  3500  churches,  local  preach- 
ers, 3000,  travelling  preachers 
13^6 — Dutch  Reformed  churches 
97,  pastors  76.~Societies  of  Friends 
5125.— -German  Reformed  Church, 
411  churches,  .73  Mibisters-^ 
christians,  so  cralled,  about  150 
churches,  and  the  same  .number  of 
Ordained  Klders— Univei^alists, 
200  iSocieties,  120  Ministers— -iio- 
fnan  Catholics,  90  churches,  160 
Clergymen. 

A  sp^tacle  of  an  extraordinary 
description  was  presented  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alnwick.  About  lour  miles  from 
thst  town  there  is  a  pond  known  by 
tKe  name  of  the  Freemen's  Well, 
through  which  it  has  been  customa- 
ly  for  the  freemen  to  pass  from  time 
immemorial  before  they  ban  obtain 
their  freedom.  This  is  considered 
so  indispensable  that  no  exemption 
is  permitted,  and  without  passing 
this  ordpai  the  freiedbm  would  not 
be  conferred.  The  pond  is  prepar- 
ed by  proper  oflBcerH  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
annoyance  to  the  persons  who  are 
to  pass  through  it  Great  dykes  or 
mounds  are  erected  ia  difierent 
parts,  so  that  the  candidate  for  his 
freedom  is  at  one  moment  seen  at 
the  top  of  one  of  them  only  up  to 
hi^  knees,  and  the  next  instant  is 
precipitated  into  a  ^If  below,  m 
which  he  frequently  plunges  com- 
pletely over  head.  The  water  is 
purposely  rendered  so  muddy  that 
It  is  impossible  to  see  where  these 
d>kes  are  situated,  or  by  any  pre- 
CMlUoii  to  avoid  them*    ThOM  as- 


piring to  the  honour  of  fte  fieodom 
of  Alnwick,  are  dressed  in  white 
stockings,  white  pantaloons,  and 
white  caps;  After  they  hare 
*'  reached  the  point  proposed,**  they 
are  suffered  to  put  on  their  usual 
clothes,  and  obliged  to  join  in  a  pro- 
cession  and  ride  for  several  miles 
round  die  boundaries  of  tbe  free- 
mep's  propert}— a  measure  which 
is  not  a  mere  formality  for  parade* 
but  absolutely  indii(jf>ensable,  stooe 
if  they  omit  visiting  any  part  of 
their  property,  it  is  claimed  by  bis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  steward  follows  the 
procession  to  note  if  any  such  omis- 
sion occurs.;— The  drigiD  of  the 
practice  of  travelling  through  the 
pond  ID  the  manner  we  have  des- 
cribed, is  explained  by  a  tradition. 
It  is  said  that  King  John  was  once 
neariy  drowned  tipon  the  spot  where 
this  pond  is  situated,  and  saved  his 
life  by  clinging  to  a  holly  tt^e;  and 
that  he  determined,  in  conse- 
quence,  thenceforth  that  before  atty 
candidate  can  obtain  the  freedom  of 
Alnwick,  he  should  not  only  wade 
through  this  pond,  but  plant  a  hoUy 
tree  at  the  door  of  his  bouse  on  the 
same  day,  and  this  custom  is  sttU 
scrupulously  observed.  On  the  oc- 
casion to  which  we  have  just  allud- 
ed, no  less  than  thirteen  individuals 
went  through  the  necessary  forma- 
lities.—Tyne  Mercury. 

Camda — The  legislative  Coaa- 
cil  of  Lower  Canada  have  passed 
Resplntions  declaring  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  free. navi- 
gation of  the  river  Si.  Lmorence  to 
the  sea,  from  the  territories  of  the 
State  borderinlf  thereon,  as  alluded 
to  in  the  President's  Message,  to  be 
contrary  to  the  established  and  re- 
cognizcKl  law  of  nations,  and  pray- 
ing the  British  Ministers  to  advise 
the  King  not  to  accede  to  it  On  any 
condition.  These  resolutions  were 
sent  to  the  JSuembfy^  the  popular 
branch,  where  they  were  warmly 
opposed,  and  postponed  to  a  future 
day. 
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Died,  at  hid  reridence,  oear 
Wheeling',  Va.  on  Sunday  the  fif- 
teentlb  ultimo,  LaQrence  Aug^u^tioe 
WasbioftOD,  Esq.  id  the  SOtb  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  nephew  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  Gen.  'Georgfe 
Washin^^on,  who  educated  him, 
mnd  in  whose  ^mily  he  resided  for 
a  number  of  years. 

41  Marietta,  Oeneral  Ruftis  Put* 
nam,  a^^ed  86  years.  Gen.  Putnam 
Was  bom  in  Sutton,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts!  At  the  stf^e  of  six^ 
teeu  he  entered  what  is  called  the 
old  Trench  war  in  1756.  In  our  re- 
Tolutioiiary  struggle  he  took  an  ac- 
tire  part.  He  commanded  a  regfi- 
tsent  at  the  commencement  of 
llostilities,  and  performed  the  paH 
of  an  engineer  during  a  great  part 
of  die  war.  Towards  its  dose  he 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier  Gene- 
tal  by  breret.  At  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  retired  to  his  fiirm  and 
engaged  in  affricultuipl  pursuits. 
He  represented  his  town  in  the  le- 
gislature sereral  years,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  magistrate. 
In  17S6-t,  he  was  engaged  in  or- 
gamaiDg  the  Ohio  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  j^urchasing  and  settling 
lands  in  the  N.  W.  Territory.  He 
was  appointed  a  director  and  super- 
iDtendant  of  the  affairs  of  that  com- 
pany. On  the  7th  of  April  1788,  he, 
ID  compafay  with  about  46  others, 
commenced  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  territory  (a  part  of 
which  now  comprises^  the  state  of 
Ohio,}— they  located  themselves  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  rirer, 
and  called  their  Tillage  Marietta. 
From  so  small  a  beginnings  he  lived 
tosee  ailounshing  stat^  composed  of 
neariy  70  counties  and  a  population 
of  700,000  inhabitants.  So  rapid  a 
progress  in  population  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  U.  States.  In  1789, 
President   Washington   appointed 


him  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  N.  W.  Territory,  and  in  179Ij 
he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  Ge^- 
neral  it)  the  army  of  the  U.  States 
under  Gen.  Wayne.  In  1795  he 
was  appointed  Surveyor  C^neral  of 
the  U.  States,  which  office  he  heUI 
during  a  part  of  the  presidency  of 
Gen.  Washhigton — all  of  Kfr. 
Adams's,  and  several  years  under 
President  Jefferson.  He  was  cho- 
sen  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution  of 
Ol^io,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
those  deliberations,  which  resulted 
in  (hat  excellent  instrument.  la 
politics  he  was  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Washingtonian  school.  His  life  ex* 
emplified  a  practical  comment  upon 
the  principle  that  **  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal.  *'  In  his  moral  con- 
duct he  was  upright  and  inflexibly 
just;  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
have  them  do  unto  him.  In  early 
life  he  made  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  he  con- 
tiDued  to  adorn  until  his  death.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country, 
he  maintained  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospely  for"  several  years,  almost  at 
his  owti  expense.  His  benefectiont 
for  benevolent  pprposes  are  witness- 
ed by  the  assistance  which  he  af- 
forded in  the  erection  of  acade- 
mies, churches,  and  collegiate  in* 
stitutions.  And  the  history  of  nus- 
sloos  'will  exhibit  his  liberal  dona- 
tions in  promotion  cf  these  invalu- 
able objects.  At  the  age  of  8  yean 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  world  an 
orphan  boy,  without  the  bles- 
sings of  a  common  English  educa- 
tion; yet  by  industry  and  applica- 
tion, at  leisure  moments,  he  made 
such  progress  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, that  he  was  enabled  to  sustain 
many  important  offices  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
lu  .Mexico,  on  the  S8th  of  Marcb^ 
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Mr.  James  Crawford,  mercbant,  of 
Philadelphia. 

About  five  months  ago  Mr.  Craw- 
ford and  Mr.  Andrews  were  des- 
patched by  the  United  States'  Bank 
to  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting some  important  negt>cia- 
tions.  On  their  return  from  the  citj 
of  Mexico  to  Alvarado,  as  cooside- 
Table  danger  was  apprehended  from 
an  attack  by  robbers,  they  were 
furnished  with  a  strong  escort  of  25 
men,  well  armed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Murray,  of  the  Bri- 
tish n&yy.  On  arriving  at  Puebla, 
they  weie  deprived  of  this  escort, 
by  the  public  authority,  and  an  in- 
ferior guard  of  twelve  worthless 
men  substituted.  A  short  distance 
from  Puebla,  most  of  this  gruard  de^ 
serted  them,  and  they  were  soon 
after  attacked  .by  a  set  of  banditti, 
of  25,  in  ambuscade.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  an  excellent  horse- 
man, being  mounted,  by  bib  gallant 
port  and  mien,  attracted  the  first 
attention  of  the  robbers;  he  receiv- 
ed the  first  shot,  their  balls  passing 
through  his  lungs;  four  of  the  party 
were  wounded,  and  a  courier,  who 
had  joined  them  at  the  moment  with 
despatches  for  Capt.  Murray,  killed. 
'-Captain  Murray  and  Mr.  An- 
drei^s  escaped  unhurt.  The  ban- 
ditti made  prisoners  of  the  party, 
robbed  them  of  every  things  includ- 
ing 25  000  dollars  in  specie,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  those  of  the  guard 
who  had  deserted,  deliberated 
whether  to  put  them  to  death,  but, 
through  the  intercession  of  two  or 
three  who  had  some  remains  of  hu- 
manity, they  were,  after  some  tours 
detention  and  cruel  treatment,  set 
free.  Mr.  Crawford  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Mf.  Andrews,  three  hours 
after  receiving  the  fatal  wound. 

Major  Samuel  Hodgdon  of  PbiFa- 
delphia,  whose  ardent  zeal  for  liber- 
ty engaged  him  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  of  Ma- 
rmes  in  ir76,  and  cruised  against 


the  enemies  of  America.  In  1777, 
he  was  Captain  of  Artillery  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  where  he  was  charged 
with  the  office  of  Quartermaster  to 
the  forces  attempting  to  oppose  the 
advance  <of  Burgoyne.  After  the 
retreat  to  FoK  Edward,  and  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  troops  un- 
der Gates,  be  was  charged  with  the 
office  of  Quartermaster  General. 
This  commission  he  bore  for  many 
years,  and -exercised  it  in  the  cam- 
paign of  St  Clair  against  the  In- 
dians beyond  the  Ohio.  He  was  s^b- 
sequeotly  CcHnmissary  ■  General  of 
Military  Stores,  which  comrnisHioa 
he  held  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  MaCjor  H.  served  the 
United  States  twenty -five  years  in 
the  Quartermaster  and  Commissa- 
riat departments,  and  always  with  a 
zeal  and  fidelity  which  left  no  room 
for  reproach.  A  man  of  the  most 
exact  temperance,  he  lived  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  almost  uoac-" 
quainted  with  disease,  and  died  in 
his  seventy -Bixth  year. 

«  Witherford  the  Prophet."^ 
This  celebrated  Savage  Warrior  it 
at  length  vanquished;  the  destroyer 
is  conquered;  the  hand  which  so 
profusely  ^lealt  death  and  desolation 
among  *'  the  whites'*  is  now  motion- 
less. He  died  at  his  late  residence 
near  Montpeliei^v  in  Alabama,  on 
the  9th  inst.  His  deeds  of  war  are 
well  known  to  the  early  settlers  in 
South  Alabama,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  them  while  they  live,  and 
be  talked  of  with  horror  by  genera- 
tions yet  unborn;  ;but  his  dauntless 
spirit  has  taken  its  flight — *'  be  hat 
gone  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  " — 
"  Billy  Witherford,"  denominated 
**  the  f>ropbet,"  was  about  one- 
fourth  Indian,  (some  say  *'a  half 
breed,")  his  ancestry,  on  the  white 
side  having  been  Scottish.  It  hat 
been  said  tibat  be  boasted  of  having 
**no  yankee  ^meaning  American} 
bkK>d  in  his  veras. "  This  ferocious 
Chief  led  the  hostile  Indians  to.  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Miir.s  (at  TecrSa,) 
on  the  30th  August,  1813,  which  re- 
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folted  in  the  indMcnroinate   and 
abockisg  massacre  of  men,  womeo 
and  children,  to  the  Dumber  of  near 
four  hand  red.  Me  was  also  a  leader, 
(associated  witli  the  Prophets  Fran- 
cis  and  Sin^oister,)   at  the  battle 
fought  on  the  23d  December  foUoir- 
ing-,  at  £cchaDachaca,  or  the  **  Holj 
Oroand,"  irhich  had  been  consider- 
ed hy  them  inaccessible  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  '*  the  irf^ve  of  whitemen;" 
bat  it  proved  a Jatal delusion.    His 
party  suffered  ^at  loss  pf  warriors, 
and  all  the  provisions,  munitions  of 
war,  &c>  deposited  at  thia  place  of 
ima^inal^  safety,  being  as  they  sup- 
posed, rendered  secure  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  supernatural  agency. 
It  is  stated,  that  after  being  satu- 
rated with  the  blood  of  Americans,* 
and  witnessing  the  almost  total  ex- 
tinction of  bis  own  tribe,  he  volun- 
tarily and  daunllessly  flung  himself 
into  the.  bands  of  Oen.  Jackson, 
and  demanded  his  protection      He 
is  said  on  surrendering  himself,  to 
bave  made  the  following  speech  to 
the  General,  which  looks  very  little 
like  claimi DC /^o<«c<ion»  It  displays 
m  spirit  which    would  have   done 
credit  to  Napoleon  under  similai* 
circumstances,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.—'*  I  am  in  your  power, 
do  witfa  me  as  you  please.    I  am  a 
•oldier.  I  have  done  the  white  peo- 
ple all  the  harm  1  could;  I  have 
iboght  tbem,  and  fought  them  brave - 
hr:  if  I  had  an  army,  1  would  yet 
igbu  and  contend  to  the  last;  but  I 
bave  done;  my  people  are  all  gone; 
I  can  now  do  no  more  than  weep 
onrer  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation. 
Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
sto  battle;  but  I  cannot  animate  the 
dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer 
bear  my  voice^  their  bones  are  at 
Talladega,  Tallushatchee,  Emauo- 
fau,  aiia  Tobopeka.  J  have  not  suiv 
rendered      myself     thoughtlessly. 
Whdst  there  were  chances  of  suc- 
cess, 1  never  left  my  post,  nor  sup- 
plicated peace.    But  my  {people  are 
gone,  and  1  now  ask  it  ror  my  na- 
tioB  n^d  for  myself.    On  the  mise- 


ries and  ihisfortnnes  brougfatnpon 
my  country,  I  look  back  with  deep^ 
est  sorrow*,  and  «Hsh  to  avert  still 
greater  ealamities.  ((  I  had  been 
toft  to  contend  wi  h,  the  G^iyia  ar- 
my, 1  would  have  raised  my  com  on 
one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
tbem  on  the  other,  but  your  people 
have  destroyed  my  nation.  Tou  are 
a  brave  man.  1  rely  upon  your 
generosity.  You  will  exact  no 
terms  of  a  conquered  people,  but 
such  as  they  should  accede  to:  what- 
ever they  may  be,  it  would  now  be 
madness  and  foll>  to  oppose,  if  they 
are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 
amongst  the  sternest  enforcers  of 
obedience.  Those  who  would  still 
bold  out,  can  be  influenced  only  by 
a  mean  spirit  of  revenge^  and  to 
this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their 
country.  You  have  told  Qs  Where 
we  might  go,  and  be  safe.  This  is 
a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to 
listen  to  it.  They  thall  listen  to  it." 

A  p.  28,  in  Baltimore,  Henry  M. 
Murray,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bars  of  Baltimore  and  Annapo- 
lis. Mr  Murray  was  returning 
from  Annapolis,  in  full  health,  on 
Sunday  night,  the  18th  instant,  and 
was  reading  in  the  cabin  of  the 
steam  boat,  Ihe  Eagie^  when  the 
boiler  of  the  steam  boat  burst,  and 
the  cabin  was  instantly  filled  with 
scalding  steam.  The  assault  was 
so  sudden  and  the  sufiering  so  dread- 
ful as  to  deprive  him  of  his  recollec- 
tion; and  it  was  not  until,  in  his  con- 
fusion, be  had  crossed  the  cabin 
three  times,  (as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  the  traces  of  bis  lace- 
rated flesh,)  that  he  found  bis  way 
to  the  deck.  ^ 

Mr.  Murray  was  about  thirty-fire 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  . 
already  an  able  lawyer,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important,  hi6  habits  of 
investigation  were  so  steady  and  in- 
vincibtof  that  with  the  aid  of  bit 
uncommonly  fine  mind,  they  would, 
in  a  few  years,  have  infallibly  car- 
ried him  to  the  front  rank  of  his 
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profession.  His  olassicTftl  attafn- 
ments  trere  also  of  hif^h  order.  *  He 
was  a  scholar  aod  a  Hpe  one  *  His 
f eadiD^  was  diversified  and  exten 
Sive.  But  his  peculiar  enjoymeDt  was 
in  the  department  of  beU^  lettret. 
His  familiarity  with  the  classics  dis* 
plaved  itself,  unsought,  io  his  own 
stvie  and  manners;  the  former  was 
alwajs  that  of  the  polished  scholar, 
the  latter  always  those  of  the  polite 
and  accomplished  gentleman. 

Baltimore,  24th  May,  Gen.  Wil* 
liam  H.  Winder,  of  that  city;  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  a  distingnished 
citizen,  aged  50. 

General  Winder  was  one  of  those 
men  with  regard  to  whom  tt  was  im« 
possible  to  b^  indifferent;  for  there 
liras  nothing  negative  in  his  charac- 
ter. aH  his  qualities  were  posittre, 
strong  and  striking.  There  never 
was  a  human  being  more  entirely 
animated.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
dead  particle  in  his  system^-al! 
«  the  life  of  life,**  in  all  its  force, 
thrilled  in  every  fibre,  throbbed  in 
every  pulse,  beamed  in  every  fea- 
ture, aod  spoke  in  every  gesture. 
He  was  ardent  to  the  very  verge  of 
enthusiasm;  and,  in  his  conduct,  he 
took  counsel  much  oftener  from  his 
lieart  than  his  head.  His  mind  was 
uncommonly  quick,  acute,  and  ri- 
gorous. Whatever  it  was  capable  of 
doing,  it  performed  at  once,  and 
without  effort.  His  speeches  were 
not  marked  either  by  method  or  re- 
search; yet  his  views  were  always 
t;lear,  and  bold.  Hence  he  was  an 
able  and  popular  advocate,  and  & 
commanding  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. His  manners  were  such  as 
would  be  naturally  expected  from 
•such  a  character,  they  were  uncom- 
monly spirited,  frank,  graceful  and 
■  «neraging. 

Mr.  Wirt  announced  his  demise 
to  the  court  io  terms,  which  were 
alike  honourable  to  his  own  feelings 
and  the  character  of  the  deceased. 
**  The  court,"  said  he,  »*  is  aware  of 
the  shock,  which  has  been  sustained 
by  every  heart,  in  the  death  of  our 


respected  brother,  General  Win- 
der.   It  is  a  bereavement,  not  duly 
to  the  Bar,  where  he  found  in  every 
member  a   brother,  notmerdyhty 
profession,  but  a  b4<other  by  love; 
but  to  the  whole  society  of  which 
he  was  so  justly  a  universal  favour- 
ite, and  of  the  state,  €/i  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament  ft  is  the 
second    visitation   of  Providence, 
which  we  have  experienced  during 
the  present  term,  and  in  both  in- 
stances attended  with  circumstan- 
ces and  to  be  followed  by  conse- 
quences of  such  distress— <>that  it  is 
impossible  to  look  that  way  without 
anguish  too  deep  for  utterance.  This 
consolation  only  is  leA  to  us,  that 
death  seems  to  have  -  selected  his 
victims  with' reference  to  their  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  a  better  and  a  hap- 
pit^r  worldi  two  spirits  more  purd 
have  never  winged  tbeiirfiight,  from 
this  scene  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 
*'  We  are  awat^  of  the  importance 
of  the  time  of  the  court  to  the  pub- 
lic.    But,  1  am  sure  that  I  should 
dishonour    the  sensibility   of  the 
Court,  not  less  than  of  the  Bar,  by 
supposing  them  capable  of  proceed- 
ibg  to  business,  with  the  equanimi- 
ty which  is  essential  to  its  just  exe- 
cution.    How  would  it  be  possible 
to  proceed,  without  feeling  at  every 
step,  the  absence  of  the  valued  bro- 
ther, who  has  just  left  us;  whom  we 
were  wont  to  see  and  hear  in  almoat 
every  cause,  and  whose  warm  and 
generouD  character  was  our  chief 
support  and  solace,  amidst  the  toila 
of  our  laboridus  profession.    Some- 
thing is  due  to  humanity;  much  is 
due  to  the  honoured  dead,  who  hai 
not  left  hh  superior  behind  bim,  io 
all  that  is  ennobling  and  attaching 
in  the  human  character.     How  is  it 
possible  to  do  otherwise,  than  to  love 
the  man,  who'had  so  much  loVe  for 
others!" 

He  concluded  by  moving  an  ad- 
journment until  the  day  after  dia 
funeral:  which  was  granted  by  a 
special  order,  as  a  testimonial  6f  rcK 
spect.   Other  honowi  were  paid  to 
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hmmBmary  If/j  dM  B«m^en  of  the 
btr,  the  nairenity'  mud  the  militia. 

At  Cliftom  England,  Miss  Sophia 
Lee,  a  writer  ot  oooaiderafile  re- 
pate  as  a  DOTelitt  and  dniinatitt. 
Beud(»a  Mtiatio^  her  sister,  Miss 
Harrieh  'Lee-  lo  the  Caiiterbnrj 
Tales,  she  wrote  the  Chapter  of  Ac- 
oideots,  a  popular  Comedy;  Almey- 
da,  a  Tragedy;  the  Recess;  the  Life 
of  a  LoTer,  Osmeod;  and  the  Her- 
■iit>  Tale,  a  poem-  ^ 

At  Munich,  (Feb.  21,)  the  court 
of  bis  father-in-law ,  where  he  had 
chiefly  resided' sioce  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  Eugene  Beaubar- 
Dois,  Prince  olEichstadt,  the  son  of 
the  Empress  Jos^ine  and  her  first 
husband  Gen.  Yisooant  Qeauhar- 
nois.  Eugene  was  bom  Sept  I, 
1781 ,  and  at  the  age  of  14  bore  arms 
for  his  country  und^r  Gen.  Hoche. 
In  1796  he  was  made  Ai-de*Carap 
to  Buonaparte,  with  whom  he  was 
always  a  great  favourite.  After  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Pormio  be  was 
sent  to  Corfu,  to  see  that  treaty  ear- 
ned into  execution  with  regard  ^to 
the  Ionian  Islands.  In  1800  he  was 
appointed  Major,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tie  at  Marengo:  in  1 80S.  General 
of  Brigadcf  and  Col.-Geo.  of  Chas- 
seurs; and  in  1806,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
in  which  capacity  be  effected  much 
for  the  gofernment  of  Milan.  After 
1814,  he  retired  to  a  private  life, 
selecting  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  whose  eldest  daughter, 
Augusta  Amelia,  he  bad  married, 
Jan  19th,  1806.  In  his  private  cha- 
racter. Prince  Beauhamois  was  tru- 
ly amiable,  possessing  all  the  good 
qualities  of  bb  mother,  and  like  her, 

Goving  himself  worthy  to  fill  the  il- 
sCnous  rank  to  which  he  had  risen. 
His  obsequies  were  performed  at 
Munich,  on  the  25th  Feb.  with 
great  pomp,  and  tiie  funeral  service 
was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Pirta, 
First  Almoner  of  the  King. 

Of  the  African  fever,  (Jan.  10th,) 
while  surveying  the  River  Gambia, 
T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  the  enterpris- 
ing traveller  and  aathor  of  the  in- 


teresting aoootml  of  the  Mission  to 
Asbantee.  Mr.  Bowdich  was  bom 
1793,  in  Bristol,  of  which  city  hit 
father  was  a  considerable  raanutac* 
turer.  Disliking  trade,  and  having  a 
relative  in  an  important  situation  on 
the  Gold  Coast  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  Writer  in  the  service 
of  the  African  Company.  In  1816 
he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle; 
when,  it  being  determined  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  interior  of  Ashan* 
tee,  a  service  in  which  few  were 
willing  to  embark,  he  was  at  his 
own  solicitation  appointed  to  that 
perilous  enterprise.  Of  this  eapedi- 
tion  he  published  a  narrative  that 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  tnd  obtained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  »cientific  traveller. 
His  services  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  any  further  rrmuDeration,  for 
he  had  given  offence  in  a  quarter 
that  affected  his  interests.  Mr. 
Bowdich  was  author  of  some  other 
publications;  and,  just  before  his 
death,  had  been  employed  upon  a 
work  relative  to  Madeira,  and  illus- 
trating the  Geology  and  Natural 
History  of  that  Island.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  three  young  children 
wholly  unprovided  for. 

At  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Cambace- 
rcs.  Ex- Arcb-Chuncellor  of  the  em- 
pire. He  was  bom  at  Montpeilier. 
in  1753,  and  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  where  his  taleots  and  assiduity 
soon  distinguished  him,  and  after 
procuring  for  him  some  important 
offices,  caused  him  to  be  named 
Deputy  to  the  National  Convention 
in  Sep.  1792.  No  member  was  more 
active,  and  iew  more  able:  be 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  new 
civil  code,  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced again  when  he  was  in  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  In 
the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  by  which  Napoleon  was 
made  First  Consul,  he  took  a  dis* 
tinguished  part,  nor  were  his  servi- 
ces and  abilities  forgotten,  for  he 
was  shortly  after  made  Second  Con- 
sol  by  the  man  to  whose  elevation 
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he  bad  thus  oontrilratad.  When 
Napoleoo  became  Emperor,  he 
Bade  him  his  Arcb-ChaoceUor,  and 
ID  1814,  Grand  DigDitary  of  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crovrn.  After  the 
abdicatioo  of  the  Emperor  he  resid« 
ed  at  Paris  in  apparent  privacy,  but 
ID  Feb.  1816,  was  banished  as  a 
B^icide  and  retired  to  Brussels: 
however,  in  1819,  be  was  permitted 
to  return.  He  was  extremel}  rich, 
having:  an  income  of  400,000  francs. 
For  some  time  previqus  to  his  death 
he  had  been  occupied  in  writing  his 
memoirs,  and  had  made  coosidera- 
bJe  progress  in  the  work,  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  Secretary 
11.  Lavolle.  bhould  tbej  ever  be 
given  to  the  public  they  will  doubt- 
less throw  much  light  on  many  of 
the  principal  events  in  France  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  the  reign  of 
Napoleon. 

At  Rome,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the 
distinguished  mioister  who  govern- 
ed Rome  during  the  last  three  and 
twenty  years.  The  career  of  this 
distinguished  statesman  and  admi- 
rable politician  was  marked  by 
events  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
the  Papal  government  during  a 
very  critical  period,  is  the  proof  of 
his  superior  talent.  Whilst  on  the 
one  hand  ho  negociated  the  most 
important  treaties,  he  was  on  the 
other  equally  attentive  to  the  inter- 
nal police  of  Borne,  and  also  to  the 
cause  of  it  by  preserving  the  fine 
remains  of  antiquity:  thus  filling  the 
Papal  states  with  noble  monuments 
of  his  munificence,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  replaced  the  Holy  See  in  a 
situation  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence and  security. 

At  his  Apartments  in  the  British . 
Museum,  in  bis  70th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maurice,  Assistant  Keeper 
oftheMSS:  at  that  Institution.  Mr. 
Maurice  was  well  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world  by  a  variety  of  pubhca- 
tione,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but 
particularly  by  his  ^^  Indian  Anti- 
qoities,"  and  «<  History  of  Hindos- 


tan,'*— works  wfaioh  exhibit  grmi- 
diligence  of  research,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a^departmentof 
history  comparatively  little  known 
in  Europe. 

In  Half  Moon  street,  Piccadilly, 
aged  upwards  of  70,  William  Cooke, 
Ettq.  of  Lincoln's  lnn,Barrister-at- 
law.  author  of  '^  Conversation/*  m 
poem,  the  ^*  Life  of  Macklin,'*  the 
**  Life  of  Foote,"  &c.  Mr.  Cooke 
was  a  native  of  Cork,  at  the  Gram* 
mar-school  of  which  cit}  be  receiv- 
ed his  education.  A(\er  the  death 
of  bis  first  wife  he  married  the  sis- 
ter of  Major  Galway,  Commander 
of  Trichinopoly. 

At  her  father's,  at  Ongar,  Miss 
Jane  Taylor,  author  of  '*  Essays  in 
Rhyme,^'  "  Display,"  &c. 

After  a  short  illness,  E^dward 
Jones,  Bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
aged  72.  He. was  a  native  of  Me* 
rionethsbire,  aind  about  30  year  ago 
published  a  work  entitled,  **  Relics 
of  the  Bards,"  which  contained 
much  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion;-*also  a  collection  of  Welsh 
Airs,  arranged  for  the  harp,  an  in- 
strument on  which  be  performed 
after  the  manner  of  his  forefatbers, . 
playing  the  treble  with  his  teft  hand, 
and  the  bass  with  the  right.  He 
possessed  a  library  of  rare  books,, 
both  manuscript  and  printed,  many 
of  which  he  lately  disposed  of.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians,  the  Governors  of 
wbichf  hearing  that  be  was  totally 
unable  to  follow  his  professional 
pursuits,  granted  him  an  annuity  of 
50/.,  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  only  the 
first  receipt  of  their  bounty. 

At  the  age  of  77,  Mr.  John  Mur- 
doch, the  early  teacher  and  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Burns.  His  latter 
years  were  passed  in  indigence,  and 
a  subscription  had  recently  been 
set  on  foot  for  his  relief.  Mr.  Mur- 
dook  was  author  of  a  work  entitled* 
<*  The  Dictionary  of  Distinctions^" 
1811,  and  some  publications  rela- 
tive to  the  study  of  the  French  Lan-r 
gnage. 
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Vabious;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  maD,  studiouB  of  change, 
Aad  pleased  with  noreltjr,  maj  be  indolfed. — Cowvxft. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
MEMOIRS  OF  DAVID  RITTENHOUSE,  L.  L.  D. 

Dayl^  Rittenhotjsb  was  born  near  Germantown,  Philadelphia 
ciMinty,.  on  the  8th  April,  1732.  His  father,  Matthias  Ritten-* 
boose,  was  a  paper-maker,  and  was  descended  from  William  Rit- 
tenhonse*  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  city  of  Arnheim» 
in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  in  the  United  Provinces.  His 
grandfather,  William's  son,  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Germantown,  in  1703,  the  first  paper-mill  erected  in  America. 

Not  long  after  the  birth  of  David,  his  father  retired  from  the 
business  he  had  pursued,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  the  township 
of  Norriton,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  son, 
the  elder  of  his  children,  was  destined  to  the  same  occupation, 
and  was  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm  during  the  principal 
part  of  his  youth.  Such  strong  manifestations,  however,  occurred, 
of  an  insurmountable  predilection  for  mechanical  and  scientific 
pursuits,  as  afterwards  to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  course  of  life. 

His  natural  propensities  were  stimulated  by  an  incident  of  his 
eariy  boyhood.  A  chest  of  joiner's  tools  that  had  belonged  to  one 
of  his  uncles,  who  died  in  his  minority,  remained  at  his  father's 
house,  and  to  them  he  had  free  access.  In  this  chest  were  like- 
wise books  on  fi^mtirj  and  arithmetic,  together  with  calculations 
and  other  papers  in  manuscript    With  the  tools  he  framed  ma- 
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chines  of  different  kinds,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  complete 
watermill  in  miniature.  He  was  then  about  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  At  seyenteen,  he  constructed  a  wooden  clock  of  very  in- 
genious workmanship,  and  soon  after  gained  so  thorough  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  as  to  finish  a  clock  of  the  usual  materi* 
als.  But  his  mind  was  not  satisfied  by  mere  mechanical  contri- 
vances. While  occupied  at  the  plough,  his  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions were  visible,  in  the  figures  with  which  the  fences  at  the  head 
of  the  furrows,  and  even  the  plough  and  its  handles  were  covered. 
At  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  bias  of  bis  mind  became  so  ob- 
vious, that  he  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  exchange  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ground  for  the  work-shop;  and  having  erected  a  small 
building  on  his  fatlier's  land,  he  entered  on  the  business  of  a 
clock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  From  this  period  till 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  though  assiduous  in  manual  labour,  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  His  stu- 
dies even  impaired  his  constitution,  and  occasioned  a  malady  tlMit 
assailed  him  with  more  or  less  violence  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  His  early  education  had  been  limited  to  reading,  writii^ 
the  English  language,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  unremitting  appli- 
cation to  supply  its  deficiencies.  He  procured  books  from  a  small 
circulating  library,  established  at  Norriton,  by  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barton,  a  gentleman  of  classical  edu- 
cation, who  married  his  sister,  and  who  had,  at  an  early  date,  dis- 
covered his  genius  and  encouraged  it  The  same  gentleman^  on 
his  return  from  England,  brought,  at  his  instance,  a  small,  but 
valuable  collection  of  scientific  books.  Among  other  works  that 
he  now  became  master  of,  was  sir  Isaac  Newton's  PrineipiOt 
which  he  read  in  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Motte,  and  which 
inspired  him  with  a  profound  veneration  for  that  philosopher. 
Perceiving  the  truth  and  solidity  of  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
Newton  in  his  favourite  science,  he  afterwards  vindicated  his 
doctrines  from  the  mistakes  or  perversions  of  others.  *'  It  vras  at 
tills  time,"  says  Dr.  Rush  in  bis  eulogy,  "he  became  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  fluxions,  of  which  he  believed  himself  the  au- 
thor, nor  did  he  know  for  some  time  afterwards,  that  a  contest 
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Juul  been  carried  on  between  sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibnitz  for 
the  honour  of  this  discovery.'*  It  cannot»  therefore^  be  said  that 
Mr.  lUttenhoose  was  self  taught,  if»  by  this  expression,  is  meant 
that  he  acquired  knowledge  merely  by  the  clearness  of  his  own 
perceptions,  and  from  his  own  experience  This  far,  however,  is 
true,  that  he  mastered  the  sublimest  sciences,  without  an  instruc- 
tor, guided  by  the  light  of  a  powerful  understanding.  But  much 
application  was  requisite  to  possess  himself  of  the  discoveries  ex- 
tant in  his  day:  and  without  this  his  progress  would  have  been 
trivial. 

He  lived  a  retired  life  till  the  year  1755,  distinguished  by  most 
persons  only  for  the  accuracy  of  his  workmanship,  but  remarked 
by  a  few  of  the  judicious  for  acquirements  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  much  beyond  the  ordinary  attainments  of  his  country- 
men. His  rare  talents  could  not  be  long  confined  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  and,, in  the. year  1763,  they  were  employed  on  a  public 
occasion.  The  Penn  family,  to  whom  he  had  become  known  from 
WNne  of  his  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Dr.  W.  Smith,  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  and  Mr.  Lukens,  surveyor  general,  applied 
to  him  to  fix  the  line  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  precise  location  of  which  depend- 
ed the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  ordered  by  the 
court  of  Chancery  in  England,  to  be  run,  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Penns  and  lord  Baltimore.  In  1767,  the 
college  of  Philadelphia  excited  further  attention  to  his  merit,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  accom- 
panied with  a  flattering  comfdiment  to  "  the  extraordinary  pro* 
gress  and  improvement  he  had  made,  by  the  felicity  of  his  natural 
genius  in  mechanics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  all  which  he  had  advanced  by  singular  modes^ 
ty,  and  irreproachable  morals." 

One  of  those  celestial  phenomena  was  now  approaching,  which 
attract  the  eyes  of  astronomers,  throughout  the  civilised  worid  to 
the  planetary  bodies,  and  it  awakened  general  attention.  On  the 
Sd  of  June,  1769,  the  planet  Venus  was  to  pass  over  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  so  as  to  be  cforrectiy  observed  in  this  latitude.  But  one 
of  these  transits  had  occurred  within  ISO  years  preceding,  name- 
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Ij,  in  June,  176l»  and  was  obserred  in  England;  and  another  waf 
not  expected  till  the  year  1874:  a  period  so  remote,  that  no  per- 
son then  living,  and  of  competent  age  to  observe  the  appearance, 
could  hope  to  witness  another.    It  was  not  only  an  event  in  itscJf 
remarkable,  but  was  important  to  astnmomj  and  navigation,  bj 
the  opportunity  it  furnished  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  parallax, 
and  thereby  calculating  the  distance  of  the  planets  from  the^nn: 
a  point  still  a  desideratum,  from  tiie  imperfection  of  the  observa- 
tions previously  made.    This  event  may  be  esteemed  fortunate 
for  the  rising  philosopher,  as  his  genius  was  now  sufficiently 
known  to  be  put  in  requisition,  and  its  successful  exertion  could 
not  fail  to  confer  celebrity  on  astronomical  talent    The  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Ewing,*  took  tfie 
lead  in  this  undertaking,  and  appointed  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  with 
other  gentlemen,  to  conduct  it  at  Norriton,  a  temporary  obser^ 
▼atory  beii^  erected  there,  and  furnished  with  proper  instruments^ 
made  by  himself; — ^the  observations  were  satisfactorily  prosecu- 
ted.   The  results  gave  universal  pleasure,  conferred  no  little  re- 
nown on  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  enlarged  the  reputation 
of  the  principal  conductor,  especially  among  the  European  literati. 
So  deep  was  the  interest  he  felt,  and  so  anxiously  did  his  mind 
vibrate  between  the  fears  of  a  disappointment,  which  the  smallest 
cloud  might  have  occasioned,  and  the  hopes  of  a  fortunate  issue, 
that  at  the  instant  of  one  of  the  contacts  of  the  planet  with  the 
sun,  he  was  near  fainting  under  the  emotions  it  excited.    About 
the  same  period  he  derived  additional  reputation  by  the  construc- 
tion of  two  orreries,  or,  representations  of  the  solar  system,  which 
for  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  stood 
unrivalled.    It  was  in  reference  principally  to  these,  tiiat  his 
friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  mentioned  him 
vrith  Washington  and  Franklin,  in  refutation  of  the  ridiculous 
theories  of  some  French  writers,  who  had  underrated  American 
capacity.    One  of  these  machines  was  immediately  purchased  by 
the  college  of  Princeton,  the  other  by  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
and  both  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  these  institutions.    The 

*  See  Port  Folio  finr  Marcby  18S4. 
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l^islaiare  of  PennsjlTania  made  him  a  present  of  SOOL,  in  testi* 
monj  of  their  high  sense  of  his  merits  in  die  construction  of  ^em» 
and  contracted  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  third;  but  his  sub- 
sequent public  occupation^  prevented  its  completion.  In  the  fall  of 
1770,  Mr.  ^ttenhouse  left  Norriton,  and  came  to  reside  in  the 
citj  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  might,  with  more  facilitj,  gratify 
his  thirst  for  science,  by  access  to  learned  men  and  libraries,  and 
where  his  well-earned  fiime  would  receite  a  more  adequate  re» 
compense.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  dea^  of  his  wife  preyed 
on  luB  sfnrits,  and  for  some  time  he  contemplated  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Had  he  gone  thither,  and  chosen,  like  West  and  Copley,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  abroad,  it  is  possible  he  -might 
have  extended  his  astronomical  researches  far  beyond  those  which 
he  prosecoted  here,  where  the  requisite  instruments  were  not  at- 
tunable,  and  other  employments  divided  his  attention.  He  might 
have  anticipated  Herschel  in  the  constractioh  of  ^ose  stupendous 
telescopes,  by  which  unknown  planets  have  been  discovered,  their 
orbits  designated,  and  tiieir  names  assigned*  In  science  and  in- 
dtfstry  he  equalled  ihe  celebrated  Anglo  German  astronomer,  and 
in  mechanical  skill  probably  surpassed  him.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the^act,  that  even  with  the  much  inferior  instru- 
ments within  his  power,  and  amidst  other  pursuits,  he  did  catch 
a  gleam  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  European  astronomers, 
so  as  to  predict,  in  his  oration  delivered  iii  1775,  before  the  Ame- 
rican Plulosophical  Society,  that"Jf  astronomy  should  again  break 
those  limits  that  then  confined  it,  and  expatiate  freely  in  the  ce- 
lestial fields,  amazing  discoveries  might  yet  be  made  among  the 
fixed  stars."  He  never,  however,  visited  any  foreign  country, 
nor  imbibed  from  the  communion  of  scientific  opinions,  and  the 
products  of  consummate  art,  that  expansion  which  thef  impart  to 
powerful  minds.  Through  life,  as  in  youth,  his  own  ge^us  prin- 
cipally supplied  his  mental  resources.  ^  ' 

In  1775, -a  project  was  entertained  l>y  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Ritten- 
hous^  and  to  the  learned  body  from  which  it  emanated.  Astro- 
nomy being  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  science,  and  re- 
qttiring  the  aid  of  expensive  instmmentsi  it  has  seldom  risen  to 
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eminence  in  anj  country  without  public  support.  Under  this  im- 
prewon,  the  Society  petitioned  the  legislature  for  aid  in  the 
erection  of  an  obsenratory^  and  to  allow  a  salary  to.  a  person  as 
public  astronomei^  in  connection  with  the  situation  of  surveyor  of 
roads  and  waters:  designating  Mr.  Rittenhouse  as  the  person  con- 
templatedy  not  by  name,  but  by  allusion  to  his  character  and  cir* 
cumstances  in  terms  of  panegyric.  But  the  critical  state  of  the 
country  obstructed  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan«  which  men  of  influ* 
ence  zeidously  supported,  and  which,  if  adopted,  might  have  con* 
triboted  to  a  large  advancement  in  astronomical.sci^ce  in  Ame* 
rica.  His  fellow  citizens,  thenceforward,  uniformly  evmced  their 
respect  for  his  elevated  genius»  and  their  love  of  his  virt^iens  um- 
plicity  of  character.  He  was  sucoessively  placed  in  such  public 
stations  as  were  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind.  He  was  treasurer  of 
the  state  for  thirteen  y^urs:  loan  ofilcen  commissioner  to  settle 
the  boundaries  between  Pennsylvania  ^and  Maryland,  aiid»  after* 
wards,  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  was  appointed 
by  president  Washington  director  of  the  mint  on  its  fiitnMinh- 
ment  In  the  organization  of  this  institution,  his  knowledge  and 
skill  were  peculiarly  useful.  Of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety he  was  a  distinguished  member— -enriching  their  proceedings 
with  various  communications;  and^  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  he  succeeded  that  great  man  in  the  chair  of  pre- 
sident. Various  other  scientific  societies  from  time  to  tine  ho- 
noured him  with  membership.  He  was  far  from  being  indiferent 
to  the  important  political  events  which  marked  his  age  and  coun- 
try. He  embarked  in  the  cause  of  American  independence  with 
zeal  and  energy,  and  suffered  loss  and  temporary  exile,  in  com- 
mon with  other  distingubhed  patriots.  He  was  the  livdent  friend 
and  advocate  of  tbie  liberty  of  man.  His  writii^  ace  not  nume- 
rous. Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  his  time  was  absorbed  by 
public  business,  and  his  health  delicate,  this  oa^t  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Such  of  his  productions  as  were  published, 
are  able  and  ingpnious^  but  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
genius  and  acquirements,  llis  oration  d^ivered  befeie  the  Ad^ 
ricaa  Fhilosof^oal  Society,  in  February,  1775,  isoemposod  with 
force  and  ekjg;^uiGe»  and  contains  seyend  eloquonl  and  raUiine 
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passageB.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Rojal  Society  of  London;  a  convincing  evidence  of  his  standing 
as  a  philosopher.  This  hcmonr/  thoa^  gratifying  to  his  friends, 
occurred  too  late  in  life  to  be  felt  by  him  with  much  emotion. 
His  usefiil  and  virtuous  career  was  then  iqiproaching  a  termina- 
tion. **  A  few  years  ago,"  said  he,  on  receiving  the  diploma, 
*'  such  a  mark  of  respect  from  that  illustrious  body,  would  have 
been  received  by  me  with  pleas«re  and  pride." 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  Dr.  Uttenhouse  died,  at  his  hoose 
in  Philadelphia,  in  tiie  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age:  suffering,  in  his 
last  illness,  from  the  malady  that  had  afflicted  him  frt>m  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  The  last  words  he  spoke,  attest  the  firmness  of 
his  religious  belief,  and  the  serenity  of  conscience  that  attends  a 
well  spent  life.  A  medical  application  had  been  used,  and,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  his  physician,  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  whe- 
ther it  gave  relief,  he  uttered  these  impressive  words:  *<  Tes,  yon 
have  made  the  way  to  QOD  easier." 

Ceracchi,;  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  who  visited  America, 
executed  a  fine  bust  of  him  in  white  marble,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
presented  it  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  whose 
custody  it  still  remains. 

An  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  memory  was  delivered  soon  after 
his  decease,  by  the  late  Dr,  Bush,  and  the  late  William  Barton, 
Esquire,  of  Lancaster,  in  the  year,  IBIS,  published  Memoirs  of 
his  life. 


LORD  BYRON  AND  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Mn.  Oldschool, 

As  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  learning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atiantic,  are  busily  employing  themselves  in  detecting  the  litera-^ 
IT  poacliing  of  Lord  Byren,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  bring  to 
meir  notice  a  very  remarkable  pla^arism,  committed  by  this 
same  poet  on  the  facetious  history  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
whereof  the  renowned  Washington  Irving  is  reputed  the  author, 
published  some  twenty  years  ago  in  this  country,  and  latterly  re- 
published in  England. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  seventh  book,  chap.  7,  of  this 
veritidile  history: 
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'<  With  a  yariety  of  other  heart-rendingi  soul-striking  hopes 
and  figures  which  I  cannot  enumerate— neither  indeed  need  l, 
for  thej  were  exactly  the  same  that  are  used  in  ail  popular  har* 
angues  and  fourth  of  Jnlj  cmttions  at  ^e  present  day^  and  may 
he  classed  in  rhetoric  under  the  general  title  of  riomakoul." 

Now  for  Lord  Byron. 

**  But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading: 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call*  *  rigmarole.' 

Don  Juan.*' 

On  the  elegance  and  force  of  an  idea  which  has  been  adopted 
by  two  such  distinguished  writers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
dwell.  I  need,  only  remark,  that  Lord  Byron  has  done  no 
more  than  turn  it  into  yerse,  without  making  the  slightest  addi- 
tion, for  which  he  desenres  the  maledictions  of  those  who  are  note 
picking  him  to  pieces  in  all  directions,  and  senring  him  Just  as 
Virgil,  Pope,  Sterne,  and  hosts  of  others  fairly  termed  original 
^rriters,  haye  been  treated  by  their  worthy  contemporaries. 

LlBBA*. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  ALBUM— No.  V. 

Hints  to  Delinquents.-^R$btltis  tells  us  of  a  man  who  died  of 
paying  an  old  debt,  which  melancholy  eyent  produced  so  lasting 
an  impression  on  the  world,  that  it  is  wonaerfulliow  cautious 
some  men  are  in  that  particular.  Many  had  as  soop  pay  the  debt 
of  nature  as  aii  old  debt,  and  indeed  giye  a  pointed  preference  to 
the  discharge  of  the  former.  The  statute  enacting  that  time  may- 
be pleaded  in  bar  of  actions  for  debts,  was  probably  passed  with 
a  yiew  to  the  longeyity  of  debtors,  and  to  secure  them  from  the 
perils  of  rash  payments. 

7%e  ^tidalusians. — The  Andalusians  fancy  themselyes  Span- 
iards, but  I  look  upon  them  as  Arabs:  stout,  plump  in  their  per- 
sons, with  clear  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  thick  beard,  and  aquiline 
nose,  (hey  still  preserve  the  physiognomy  of  their  ancestors.  Vo- 
latile, passionately  fond  of  show,  gallant  with  the  fair  sex,  gay 
and  lively,  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  omer 
provinces.  I'hey  are  almost  continually  on  horseback;  and  in- 
variably travel  armed,  at  one  time  as  inoffensive  members  of  so- 
ciety, at  others  as  smugglers  or  hi^^waymen,  like  the  Bedouin 
AraniB.  Their  imagination  is  poetical;  their  language  hyperbolical 
as  orientalists.  Anselmo,  the  muleteer  who  accompanied  me  to 
this  place,  one  day  asked  me  which  was  the  most  powerful  nation. 
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bigUnd  or  Spain?  On  my  replying  ''England,"  he  rejoined 
with  the  emphasis  of  Pindar,  "  No,  Sir!  when  Spain  is  mention- 
edall  other  nations  tremblei'.'  On  another  occasion,  when  1  in- 
qtiired- whether  the  mule  I  nxie  was  quiet,  Anselmo,  who,  from 
Pindar  had  become  Anacreon,  answered— «  £1  es  monso  como  d 
stieno;" — he  is  as  gentle  as  sleep! 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was  prolific  in  great  men. 
Sjiakspeare,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Spencer  need  only  to 
be  named  to  prove  this*  But  it  was  an  age  or  more  strength  than 
polish.  The  English  tone  of  polite  literature  was  derived  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  tne  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe. 
Shakspeare  imitated  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  in 
the  stvie  as  well  as  ^^  the  fertility  of  his  dramatic  productions. 

In  Milton,  ihe  Italian  manner  predominated.  He  visited  Italy, 
composed  some  poems  in  Italian,  and  in  his  English  productions 
imitated  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 

The  reign  of  queen  Anne  was  the  Augustan  age  of  English  li- 
terature. Pope,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele  refined  the  language 
and  gave  it  softness. and  harmony^  They  imitated  the  French 
writers,  to  whom  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY  gave  eminence  and  ce- 
lebrity. 

The  English  are  now  following  German  literature:  which  with- 
in half  a  century  has  risen  to  great  distinction  in  the  works  of 
Schiller,  Goethe  and  others.  For  some  time  its  influence  was 
vehemently  resisted  in  En^and,  but  it  has  now  conquered. 

Is  ii  unnkely  that  the  tim^  may  come  when  American  litera- 
ture shall  liave  its  meridian,  and  English  writers  shall  be  found 
modelling  their  productions  on  our  style  and  manner?  Nature 
has  given  opr  people  genius  enough:  all  jthat  is  wanting  is  edu$»- 
lion  and  study. 

BOMXSTIO  ECONOMY. 

spare  not  nor  spend  too  much,  be  this  thy  care. 
Spare  bat  to  spend,  and  only  spend  to  spare; 
Who  spends  too  much,  may  want,  and  so  complain: 
Bat  he  spends  best,  that  spares  to  spend  afain. 

Rampolfh. 

Cbrtainlt,  if  a  man  will  keep  of  eveii  hand,  his  ordinary  ex- 
penses ousht  to  be  but  to  the  halt  of  his  receipts,  and  if  he  think 
to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part. 

It  is  no  baseness  for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their 
own  estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but 
doubting  to  bring  thimseWes  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they 
shall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  search- 
ing.    He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all,  hath  need 
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both  choose  well  tho«e  whom  he  emoloyeth,  and  chtnge  them  of- 
ten; for  new  are  more  ttmoroue  and  less  subtil.  He  that  can,  look 
into  his  estate  but  seldom*  it  behoveth  him  to  torn  all  to  certain- 
ties. A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense^ 
to  be  as  saving  again  iii  some  other:  as,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet, 
to  be  saving  in  apparel;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be  savine 
in  the  stable,  and  the  like;  for  he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of 
all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.— 'Lord  Bacon. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  ihe  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate, 
which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve  if  thou  observe  three  things.  Firsts, 
that  thou  kno\v  what  thou  hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that 
thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants 
and  officers.  The  Second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  any  thing 
before  thou  have  it;  for  borrowing  is- the  canker  and  death  of  eve- 
ry man^s  estate.  The  Third  is,  that  thpu  suffer  not  thyself  to  be 
wounded  for  other  men's  faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  of- 
fences; which  is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millions  of 
.  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of 
other  men's  riot,  and  the  charee  ol  other  men's  folly  ai^  prodiga- 
lity: if  thoU  smart,  smart  for  thine  own  sins,  and  above  all  things, 
be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men. 

If  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his  suretv,  rive  him  a  part  of 
what  thou  hast  to  erpare;  if  he  press  thee  Farw^r,  he  is  not  thy 
friend  a^t  all,  fur  friendship  rather  chooseth  harm  to  itself,  than 
offereth  it.  If  thou  be4)ound  for  a  stranger,  thoti  art  a  fool;  if  for 
a  merchant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim;  If  for  a 
churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance;  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an 
evasion  by  a  syllable  or  word  to  abuse  thee;*  if  for  a  poor  man, 
thou  must  pay  it  thyself;  if  for  a  rich  roan,  it  need  not|  therefore, 
from  suretyship,  as  from  a  manslayer  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself; 
for  the  best  profit  and  return  wilf  be  this,  that  if  thou  force  him 
for  whom  thoU  art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy 
enemy,  if  thou  use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar. 

Sia  Walter  Raleigh. 

"What  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised:  besides, 
poverty  is  ofi;  times  sent  as  a  curse  of  God,  it  is  a  shame  amongst 

*  Sir  Walter  had  wofiil  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  obaervatiou,  in 
the  case  of  the  Sberboroe  estate,  granted  to  him  by  Queen  EKzabetb, 
which,  to  (pratifythe  base  desigjtis  of  he?  unworthy  soccesaor,  was,  through 
the  omission  of  a  tingle  word  io  the  conveyance  thereof,  which  our  iUiis- 
trioos  knight  had  mside  to  his  son,  wrested  entirely  from  bis  fiunily,  and 
oooferred  apoo  the  King's  Scotch  fawntriiey  Car,  afterwards  created  Elarl 
of  SoiDe^rset  k  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  this  honourabU 
transaction  was  brought  about  by  means  of  an  ioformatioo  exhibited  in 
tiio  Court  of  Exchequer,  by  an  •AOonMy-GeneroA 
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men,  an  imprisotmieiit  of  the  miml,  a  yexa6on  of  every  worthj 
smrit:  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor  others,  thou  shait  drown 
thee  in  all  thy  Tirtued^  haying  no  means  to  show  them,  thou  shalt 
be  a  burthen  and  an  eye->8ore  to  thy  friends;  every  man  will  fear 
thy  company^  thou  shalt  be  driven  ^basely  to  beg  and  depend  on 
otikersy  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  dishonest  shifts,  and,  to 
conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infamous  and  detested 
deeds.*  Let  no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that 
worst  of  worldly  miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  healthy  comfort  in 
sickness,  keep  thy  mind  and  body  free,  save  thee  fron^  many  pe-> 
rils,  relieve  thee  in  thy  elder  years,  relieve  the  poor  and  thy  ho- 
nest  friends,  and  j^ve  means  to  thy  posterity  to  live  and  defend 
themselves  and  thine  own  fame.  Whereas,  it  is  said  in  the  pro« 
verbs,  '*  Thai  he  shall  he  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger^ 
mid  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sureJ^  It  is  further  said,  *'  The 
poor  is  hated  even  of  his,  own  neighbour^  fnU  the  rich  hath  manji 
friendsJ^ — Ibid# 

Let  thj^servants  be  such  as  thou  mayest  command,  and  enter- 
tain none  about  thee  but  yeomen,  to  wSom  thou  givest  wages;  for 
^oae  that  will  serve  thee  without  thy  hire,  will  cost  thee  treble 
as  much  as  those  that  know  thy. fare.  If  thou  trust  any  servant 
with  thy  purse,  be  sure  thou  take  his  account  ere  thou  sleep,  for  if 
thou  put  It  off,  thou  wilt  then  afterwards  for  tediousness  neelect 
it.  (I,  myself,  have  thereby  lost  more  than  I  am  worth)  and  what- 
soever thy  servant  gaineth  thereby,  he  will  never  thank  thee,  but 
laugh  thy  simplicity  to  score;  and,  besides,  'tis  the  way  to  make 
thy  servants  thieves,. which  else  would  be  honest. — Ibid. 

ViWTuaft  not  thy  estate  with  any  of  tiiose  great  ones  that  shall 
atten^t  unlawful  things,  for  such  men  labour  for  themselves  and 
not  for  t^ee,  thou  shaft  be  sore  to  part  with  them  in  the  danger^ 
but  not  in  the  honour;  and  to  venture  a  sure  estate  ii\  present,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  in  fnture,  is  mere  madness*  Great  men  foreet 
such  as  have  done  then^  service,,  when  they  have  obtained  what 
they  would,  and  will  rather  hate  thee  for  saying  thou  hast  been  a 
mean  of  their  advancement,  than  acknowle<lg^  it.  . 

*  Hon^an  experience  obliges  us  to  subscribe  to  these  observations  in 
their  fullest  extent.  Tbej  cootaib  a  lamentable  truth,  which  ought  to  be 
engraven  io  the  mitids  of  all  who  possess  a  necessary  competence  io  life, 
.  to  induce  them  to  avoid  the  extravagant  and  dissipated  habits  of  the  times, 
to  cberi^  and  preserve  the  good  things  With  which  God  has  blessed  them, 
and  thereby  to  avoid  the  temptations  and  dangers  to  which  men  in  redu- 
ced cironmstances  are  generally  exposed.  We  have  a  remarkable  exam-  ' 
pie  of  this  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  who,  by  gay  and 
expensive  courses,  *ud becoming  his  situation  in  life,  became  involved  in 
difficulties,  which  M  to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  felony,  ^r  which  be 
suffered  a  most  disgraceful  and  untimely  end. 
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I  coold  give  thee  a  thousand  examples,  and  I,  niTself,  know  it, 
and  have  ta^d  it  in  all  the  coarse  oi  my  life;  wnen  thou  shalt 
read  and  observe  the  stories  of  all  nations,  thon  shalt  find  innu- 
merable examples  of  the  like.  Let  thy  love,  therefore,  be  to  the 
best,  so  long  as  the^  do  well;  but  take  heed  that  thou  love  God, 
thy  country,  thy  prince,  and  thine  own  estate,  before  all  others; 
for  the  fancies  of  men  change,  and  he  that  loves  to-day,  hateth  to- 
morrow; but  let  reason  be  thy  school-ijptistress,  which  shall  ever 
guide  thee  aright.^ — lBii>k 

In  all  your  expenses,/  consider  beforehand,  can  I  not  be  well 
enough  without  tnis  that  I  am  about  to  buy?  Is  there  an  absolute 
necessity  of  jt?  Can  I  not  forbear  till  I  am  in  a  better  condition 
to  compass  it?  If  I  buy  or  borrow,  can  I  pay?  and  when?  and  am 
I  sure?  Will  this  expense  hold  outF  How  shall  i  bring  about  the. 
next  quarter,  or  the  next  year?  If  young  men  would  but  have  the 
patience' to  consider  and  ask  themselves  Questions  of  die  like  na- 
ture, it  would  make  them  considerate  in  their  expenses,  and  pro- 
vident for  the  future. — Sir  Matthew  Halb. 

The  vanity  of  young  men,  in  loving  fine  clothes  an<Mew  fash- 
ions, and  valuing  themselves  bv  them,  is  one  of  the  most  childish 
pieces  of  folly  that  can  be,  and  the  occasion  of  great  profiisenes^ 
and  undoing  of  young  men.    Avoid  curiosity  and  too  much  ex- 

Sensiveness  in  your  apparel:  let  your  a|>parel  be  comely,  plain» 
ecen^  cleanly,  not  curious,  or  costly;  it  is  Ae  sign  of  a  weak 
head -piece,  to  be  sick  for  every  new  fashion,  or  to  uiink  himself 
the  better  in  it,  or  the  worse  without  it-— Ibid. 


THE  POLITICAL  SHOEMAfLBIL 

Monsieur  Araoo  has  just  published  a  very  interesting  narrative 
of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Uranie  and  Physicienne  cor- 
vettes, commanded  by  captain  Freycinet,  durinc  the  years  1817, 
1818,  1819, 1820,  on  a  scientific  expedition  nndertaken  by  order 
of  the  French  government  The  principal  object  was  the  investi- 
gation of  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  of  the  elements  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  Leaving  matters  of  such  hi^  importance  to  a  class 
of  readers  who  seldom  look  at  newspapers,  we  proceed  to  trans- 
cribe from  the  lively  pages  of  M.  Arago  his  account  of  a  son  of 
St  Crispin  whom  he  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"This  extraordinary  hmui  has  acquired  no  les^i  notoriety  by  hia 
title,  than  by  the  capital  shoes  which  he  makes.  From  the  fish- 
ing-)K>at  to  the  ship  of  the  line;  from  the  jolly  church- warden  to 
the  half  starved  scribbler  of  melo-dramas;  from  tiie  tragedy  queen 
to  the  humble  washerwoman,  he  knows  every  t)ody,  and  every 
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Ifaiiig  that  occurs,  either  in  the  harbor,  the  town,  or  the  country: 
he  would  hang  himself  if  he  were  to  remain  ignorant  for  twenty- 
four  hours  of  any  circumstance,  however  trivial,  that  happens  m 
the  colony.  With  a  telescope^  constantly  pointed  to  the  Lion's 
llead,1ie  watches  the  signals,  runs  to  the  landing-plac^,  examines 
every  hce,  seeks  such  as  are  strange  to  him,  begs  scraps  of  news, 
accosts  and  follows  passeneers,  and  does  not  quit  them  till  he  is 
certain  of  learning  more  elsewhere.  There  he  is  sure  of  fresh 
news,  fixing  upon  new  victims,  and  quitting  them  only  to  return 
to  his  seat,  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  long  befor^  he  will  have 
visitors. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  he  was  very  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  top  of  the  Table,  lookine  for  stones  and  plants.  He  perceived 
us!— ^ow  unfortunate! — I^  should  be  too  late  for  our  landing. 
Away  he  throws  what  he  has  collected,  runs^  tumbles,  rolls  down 
the  hill,  and  arrives  breathless. at  the  beach.  How  lucky!  Nobody- 
is  yef  acquainted  with  more*  than  the  eeneral  outline;  the  detail, 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  event  are  unknown.  Ev^ry  one  says: 
« It  is  the  Uranie  cutter,  commanded  by  captain  Freycinet,  who 
acconijpanied  M.  Baudin,  brother  of  the  brave  officer,  who  lost  an 
arm  off  St  Domingo.  . 

Without  having  seen  our  commander,  without  knowing  an  in- 
dividual among  us,  he  described  us  all  to  the  first  comer,  stated 
our  different  ranks,  offered  any  wager  that  he  was  right,  and  hur- 
ried with  impatience  to  convince  the  whole  town  of  it. 

Heaven  must  this  on^e  have  been  pleased  to  baffle  his  designs. 
The  Political  Shoemaker  could  not  be  ihere,  when  we  paid  our 
riwt  to  the  governor.  On  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  he  called 
u|>on  all  his  customers,  mano&ctured  news  expressly  that  he 
might  be  contradicted,  in  order  that  he  might  get  at  the  truth. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  hfe  knew  the  christian  and  surname,  age 
and  rank  of  every  ofiicer  on  board;  and  certain  that  he  was  now 
right,  he  went  heme  and  ampHfied  his  notes.  Here  lodge  Mess. 
so  and  to;  there,  so  and  so.  The  gazette  of  the  day  is  composed, 
and  the  Political  Shoemaker  satisfied.  Now  come  along  and  he 
will  show  you  fine  things. 

I  heard  mention  made  at  my  lodgings  of  this  modern  M.  Roch,* 
and,  de^rous  of  becoming  atquaintea  with  him,  I  requested  my 
landlord  to  accompany  me  to  his  house.  We  accordingly  set  out* 
By  the  way  I  inquired  what  had  procured  this  disciple  of  Si 
Crispin  the  title  of  Political^'  rather  than  that  of  Inquisitive: 
••  Come  alon^  Sir,  you  will  soon  know;  hert  is  the  house.''  "It 
is  remarkabW  clean."  .  **  Dont  stop  about  trifles  at  the  door; 
walk  in.**  The  smell  of  leather  conducted  me  into  the  room  on 
the  right  A  man,  apparently  between  forty-five  and  fifty^  of  a 
most  prepossessing  countenance,  seated  on  a  high  stool,  was  giv- 

*  A  character  in  a  pattj  French  comic  oJpQra  entitled  Amau  PubHe. 
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ing  directions  to  two  slaves,  who  will  some  time  or  other,  per« 
haps»  become  pupils  worthj  of  himself*  He  rose,  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, untied  tiis  apron,  and  saluted  us.  '<  Good  day,  M.  Ara^!" 
"Good  day.  Sir;  how  do  you  know  my  name?"  "The  Uranie  is 
arrived,  M.  Arago,  draughtsman  to  the  expedition,  lodges  at  M. 
Rouvidre's;  he  has  a  dark  complexion,  animated  eyes,  a  port  folio 
under  his  arm*  You  are  come  wiih  M.  Rouvi^re;  your  complex- 
ion is  not  fair;  jour  eyes  are  animated;  this  port  fuiio  completely 
establishes  your  identity:  good  day,  M.  Aragol''  "  Vou  are  a  con- 
jurer. Sir,  and  a  phjsioghomist.*'  "  Oh!  T  have  seen  a  great  deal, 
run  about  a  great  deal,  and  observed  a  great  deal:  I  am  never  wrong. 
Sir,  never  wrong.  But  I  be^  jour  pardon:  a  chair  for  the  gentieman: 
but  you  had  better  walk  into  the  parlor,  you  will  be  more  com- 
fortable.'* 

'  This  parlor  is  adorned  with  enormous  dried  specimens  otfuctu, 
stags'  horns,  ostriches'  ecss,  fans  of  peacocks*  teathers,  and  larg» 
fragments  of  rock.  "  So?'  cried  he,  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  jou 
are  already  astonished  at  mj.  penetration.  What  then  woulQ  jou 
My,  Sir,  ii  I  were  to  tell  you  that^  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  I 
predict^  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  (there  it  is)  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  de  Berry  to  a  Sicilian  princess,  and  the  exploits  w  his 
sons?  We  received'  intelligence  a  month  ago  that '  his  illustrious 
consort  was  confined,  ^ow  fortunate  for  my  prediction."  '*  His 
child  is  dead:"  "  indeed!  |t  would  have  been  a.hero."  "  It  was  s 
girl."  "  That  is  extraordinary!  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
out  I  would  lay  a  wager  that .  some  fall,  some—"  "  She  died 
in  the  birth."  "Oh  then  I  need  not  be.  surprised  that  I  was 
wrong:  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  sucn  events." 

Tired  enough  already  of  the  political  pretensions  of  the  shoe- 
maker, I  was  going  to  acquamt  hipi  with  the  motive  of  mj  yisit, 
and  to  ask  for  some  shoes,  when  he  suddenlj  resumed:  "  Jipropos, 
Sir,"  said  he  with  a  doleful  look:  "  Europe  has  latelj  been  the 
theatre  of  a  verj  dreadful  event.  The  battie  of  Waterloo  has  de- 
prived France  of  many  of  her  brave  fellows!  I  foretold,  Sir,  that 
those  euards  would  i-ather  die  than  surrender."-^"  That  was  no 
difficult  lAatter."  "  Certainlj  not:  but  it  was  Columbus'  egg — 
saj  beforehand  what  will  happen;  and  don't  wait  for  events  be- 
fore JOU  pronounce:  but  let  us  waive  that  subject  and  proceed  to 
an  affair  almost  as  terrible,  and  much  more  glorious  for  you,  the 
battle  of  Toulouse!  Lone  UveSouU,  sir!  Long  live  8ouU.  There's 
a  general  for  jou.  0  that  I  had  been  there."  "/was  thei-e." 
"  Why,  did  jou  not  tell  him  to  exterminate  that  odious  race  of 
islanders?"  "  He  did."  "Some  of  them,  however,  escaped*  But 
then,  with  so  small  a  force  it  was  impossible  to  effect  more.  So! 
JOU  were  at  the  battie  of  Toulouse!  (N.  B.  I  was  not)  .As  s 
draughtsman  probablj?  I  know  that  country  well."  "  I  dare  saj 
joO  do!"  "  I  have  been  all  over  it!'*  "  That  ts  verj  clear."  "An* 
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at  this  distftBce  I  haye  detailed  the  action  and  drawn  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  battle.  Ton  shall  judg;e>  Sir,  whether  I  have  miscon* 
ceived  the  thing."  He  immediately  fell  to  work«  and  in  a  trice 
tiie  two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  tn<f  parlor  floor.  Some  stoat 
lasts  are  the  French;  a  hevf  shoe  is  a  substitute  for  Soult  Wel- 
lins;ton  is  represented  by  a  boot  strap,  and  his  soldiers  by  scrape 
of  bather.  A  chair  is  the  hill  where  the  carnage  takes  place;  a 
caJf  skin  the  Garonne;  a  pail  the  canal;  nothing  is  forgotten.  The 
shoemaker  givies  the  word,  every  thing  moves  and  acts.  With 
one  touch  tlie  rapid  historian  overthrows  columns,  causes  oar 
troops  to  advance,  puts  to  flisht  the  descendants  of  Lusus,  tum- 
bles them  into  the  river>  tind  leathers  die  English.  Here  one  of 
his  divisions  falls  back,  he  hastens  un,  and  order  is  restored;  he 
is  himself  the  Commander  in  Chiet--^<  Quick!  open  a  batterj 
there!  and  it  is  instantly  represented  by  two  brass  candlesticks*. 
''Come,  my  lads,  charge  with •  bayonets!"  and  he  rattles  away 
with  his  awl.  The  fire  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  the  narrator;  he 
>  reJls  about  with  entliutnasm;  and  when  the  action  is  ever,  he  clasps 
Soult  under  his  arm;  throws  the  French  upon  a  sofa,  and  the  En- 
glish amon^  the  rubbish;  puts  a  general  in '  his  pocket;  {;tves  Wel- 
ung  on  a  kick;  and  rises  breathless  and  proud  of  his  triumph. 

*'  Excellent,  Str^  excellent!  onie  would  swear  yoa  had  been  at 
that  battle,  your  representation  of  it  is  so  correct!"  * "  I  was 
there.  Sir;  yes,  I  was  there,  and  from  tiiis  place  I  directed  all  the 
movements;  for  I  foresaw  this  eneaffement.  Stop,  a  moment,  look 
at  this  map  ^f  the  concj^aesjsorthe  French;  observe  all  these 
dots;  they  are  so  many  citifes  taken  by  them!  (So  saying,  he  sh6w- 
ed  me  a  paper  quite  black  with  dots,)  There  is  Vienna— and 
there  Berlin.^  ••  Where  then?*'  ••  Yonder,**  and  his  finger,  cover- 
ed with  wax,  stuck  to  the  map,  and  tore  off  the  face  of  the  paper. 
**  This  map  is  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear;  but  I  keep  it,  for  I 
mde  my  fii^t  campaigns  with  it,  and  we  ouriit  not  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  our  old  friends~-will  yoa  do  me  thelionor  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine?  The  ungratefhl  man  has  but  one  fault,  all  the  rest  may 
be  accounted  virtues  in  him.  Toa  will  take  a  glass  of  wine.  Sir?" 
«  No,- 1  thank  you,  Sir,  I  came  to^— "— "  To-morrow,  Sir,  I  will 
measure  yoa:  and  we  will  resume  the  conver^on." 

Next  day  it  was  my  turn,  and  I  am  certain,  that  without  being 
displeased  with  my  stories,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  by  them. 
What  absurdities  he  had  the  politeness  to  listen  to,  and  to  be- 
lieve! how  many  gaUs  he  toast  have  made  in  the  succeeding 
days! 

You  see  this  man  with  astonishment  the  *  first  time;  with  plea- 
•are  the  second;  but  it  ts  wise  to  avoid  a  tiiird  interyjiew:  so  stri- 
king  are  his  gestures;  so  animated  his  politics;  and  9uch  is  the 
danger  of  beins  in  the  field  of  Imttle  where  he  is  execoting  his 
manoeuvres.  F  was  assured  that  he  lately  seized  one  of  his  aadi- 
tors  by  the  hair  and  dragged  him  about  the  room  in  the  midst  of 
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his  narration,  under  the  idea  that  he  had  taken  prisoner  one  ift 
the  enemj's  generals. 

N.  B.    The  PolUieal  Shoemaker  could  never  be  prevailed  on 
to  nuike  shoes  for  English  feet 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
AN  OLD  MAID!S  GOSSIP.— No.  I. 
Dbar  Mr.  OwiftoHooj., 

On  looking  over  one  of  the  last  year's  numbers  of  your  Part 
Folio  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  met  with  some  pathet- 
ic lamentations  upon  the  scarcity  of  contributors  to  your  venera- 
ble work;  now,  as  I  love  to  be  useful,  and  as  I  have  no  affairs  of 
my  own  to  occupy  me,  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  treat  you 
occasionally  to  a  little  old-maid's  gossip.  I  think,  good  Mr.  Old- 
school,  it  will  harmonise  wonderfulljr  well  with  the  gravity  of  your 
bachelor  lucubrations — a  sort  of  spnghtly  creaming,  (I  bes  you  will 
not  call  it  frothing,)  upon  the  surface  of  your^tent  Philadelphia 
brown  stout.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  a  sort  of,  anonmaly  in  nature 
that  an  old  maid  should  bestow  any  kindness,  even  of  a  harmless 
literary  sort,  upon  an  elderly  bachelor.  .  But  I  am  a  surprising 
woman  Mr.  .Oldschool;  although  I  am  old,  I  am  not  very  cross; — 
and  although  I  am  an  old  maid,  I  keep  my  claws  cut  and  never 
scratch  nor  bite.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  I  have  not 
the  least  antipathy  in  the  world  to  ait  old  bachelor..  So  yon  may 
trust  me  in  a  nook  of  your  jdumal;  and  I  vnll  tell  you  many  little 
secrets  of  my  various  friends  and  acquaintances  which  no  one 
has  ever  dreamed  of  my  discovering.  And  when  I  have  no  secreta 
to  tell,  which  strange  to  say  id  sometimes  the  case,  I  can  relate 
some  anecdote,  and  sketch  some  prominent  traits  of  character,  or 
—but  why  attempt  to  classify  an  old  maid's  gossip? 

Perhaps,.before  you  decide  upon  admitting  me  within  the  pale 
of  your  literary  territory,  you  would  wish  to  know  something  of 

rHir  self  elected  correspondent.  In  the  true  spirit  of  feminuity 
ought  to  commence  with  a  description  of  mv  personal  appear- 
ance, but  between  ourselves  Mr.  Oliver,  the  less  that  id  said  on 
ti^at  score  the  better.  I  am  not  quite  endued  with  the  candor  ^ 
the  frank  dux^ess  of  Orleans,  and  I  have  too  much  honesty  to 
nalm  off  a  fancy  portrait  upon  you,  even  though  you  are  a  bache- 
lor. My  situation  in  society  is  that  <^  most  of  my  sisterhood,  a 
sort  of  independent  dependence.  ^  Independent,  because  my  own 
purse  is  sufficient  to  supply  my  frugal  wants.  Dependent,  for 
without  a  house  or  family  or  any  ties  of  domestic  life,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  find  my  home,  my  occupations^  and  the  necessary  em- 
ployment of  njy  natural  afl(ections,  amidst  those  connexions  with 
whom  it  has  plieased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  station  me« 
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BIy  usual  residence,  my  home  par  excelUnce,  is  in  the  country: 
Imt  I  often  make  excursions  from  it  to  change  the  scene  and  see 
the  world;  occasionally  passing  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter,  or 
even  a  whole  season,  in  tne  neighbouring  city;  where  1  have  some 
few  friends  who  welcome  me  with  kindness  altKough  I  can  make 
but  few  returns  beyond  the  little  attentions  we  feel  so  hanpy  to 
render  to  thqse  we  love,  and  which,  alas!  but  too  frequently  win 
for  my  sisterhood  the  ungrateful  prefix  of  meddlesome  or  officious. 
Sometimes  also,  I  am  solicited  to  join  some  party  in  a  tour  of 
health  or  pleasure;  but  these  digressions  from  the  straight-forward 
course  of  my  existence  have  been  but  "  few  and  far  between,'' 

I  have  abfundance  of  all  the  usual  relatives,  uncles  and  aunts, 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  neices;  most  of  them  very  much 
like  other  people  of  the  same  standing  in  society:  but  here  and 
there,  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  oddities  amonest  us,  who  stand  out 
from  the  general  mass,  ana  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
common-place  character. 

The  being  that  I  love  best  in  the  world,  better  even  than  my 
cat  or  canarv  bird,  is  my  nephew  Ned.  He  is  a  tall  lankjr  sal- 
low-faced coll^  boy  whom  1  nursed  and  cherished  in  his  sickly 
infancy,  when  his  poor  mother  was  herself  too  ill  to  perform  ma- 
ternal duties.  There  is  a  strange  mystery  in  the  female  heart 
that  leads  us  to  love  best  those  for  whom  we  have  endured  the 
roos^  and  the  sleepless  niglits  and  weary  days  the  little  Edward 
cost  me  in  his' helpless  infancy,  seem  to  have  mven  him  a  para- 
mount claim  upon  my  affections  ever  since.  It  was  my  task  to 
guide  his  tottering  footsteps  when  he  first  essayed  to  walk;  the 
earliest  inquiries  of  his  opening  mind  were  lisped  to  me;  it  was 
mine  to  plod  with  patient  toil  from  A  to  Z  and  Z  to  A  again;  his 
catechism  was  always  my  especial  care,  for  I  had  promised  at  the 
altar  that  he  should  know  it  well.  That  inevitable  affliction  of 
schoolboy  existence,  the  Latin  grammar,  was  the  greatest  pang  I 
ever  endured  on  my  little  Ned^s  account;  for  it  was  the  first  evil 
I  cottkl  neither  avert  nor  mitigate.  When  the  sad  business  was 
first  brought  before  me,  I  had  serious  thouglits  of  studying  the 
intricacies  of  the  crabbed  volume  myself,  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  make  it  clear  to  ray  little  pupil  with  the  least  misery  to  him, 
but  I  soon  resigned  my  lofty  |)urpose,  for  I  quickly  discovered 
that  like  Sir  Hugh,,  (had  no  genius  for  the  classics.  But  un- 
learned as  I  was,  I  could  still  find  various  ways  of  extracting  the 
thorns  of  knowledge  while  1  left  him  to  enjoy  its  flowers. 

**  It  is  no  uDsubstaptial  good  to  dvrell 

In  childhood ^A  heart, 

On  childhood's  gaileless  tongue; 

To  be  the  chosen  fovourite  oracle, 

Consolted  by  the  innocent  and  youo^: 

To  be  remember'd  iis  the  light  that  flung 

Its  first  fresh  lustre  on  the  unwrinkled  brow.'* 

AUGUST,  1824. — NO.  268  14 
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And  amply  have  I  been  repaid  for  my  poor  Bcmccs  te  the 
mteful  boy,  for  I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  at  least  one  heart 
in  this  cold  world  that  thus  remembers  me. — But  I  must  not  grow 
sentimental,  for  4hat  has  beett  the  exclusive  privilege  of  my  pret- 
tiest niece  ever  since  she  left  her  boarding  school,  and  took  to 
transcribing  Byron  and  Moore  into  a  morocco  bound  album  bc- 
dizined  with  gilding. 

When,  in  the  usual  routine  of  every-day  life  I  find  that  the 
particular  avocations  of  each  individual,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
Keep  the  domestic  machinery  in  motion  without  mv  aid,!. cast 
my  eyes  abroad,  and  1  am  generally  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
some  one  or  another,  to  whom  my  services  may  be  accepta|)le.  I 
am  a  capital  nurse;  and  a  sick  chamber  is  my  kingdom,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  my  very  good  friend  tbe  doctor,  i  should  there  reign 
without  a  rival,  but  as  ne  is  but  young  yet,  his  self-conceit  is  apt 
to  give  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  however,  I  hope  with  the  aid 
of  my  hints,  he  will  improve  in  time,  I  am  a  famous  nee<lle-wo- 
man;  and  when  any  friends'  children  are  to  be  sent  tp  school  with 
n^w  wardrobes,  or  when  they  return  home  with  ratfged.  ones,  my 
talents  are  in  great  request  during  the  bustle  of  ms^king  or  mend- 
ing. I  am  a  delectable  pastry  cook;  and  am,  in  consequence,  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  every  party  given  far  or  near,  and  my  confec- 
tions are  always  the  chef-d^oeuvres  of  the  entertainment,  the  re- 
nown of  my  pickles  and  preserves  has  been  resounded  from  the 
Carolinas  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
ocean!  I  am  a  great  horticulturist)  and  know  the  proper  seasons 
and  soils  for  every  esculent  and  farinaceous  denizen  of  the  gar- 
den; * 

"  Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  tpo,'* 

and  I  also  have  for  my  own  especial  amusement  a  cherished  col- 
lection of  exotics,  which  flourish  and  bloom  in  the  windows  of  my 
apartment,  furnishing  an  occasional  bouquet  for  my  neices,  and 
supplying  my  friends  with  slips  and  cuttings  to  add  to  their  col- 
lections. I  am  also  tout-a-fait  the  oracle  of  the  dairy  and  the 
poultry-yard.— But  the  grand  occasion  for  the  display  of  my  ta- 
lents is  the  annual  spiuning  visit  of  our  parson's  wife;  here  I  am 
chief  ofiicer.  When  "  merry  June"  comes  round,  I  fix  upon  the 
proper  period  with  some  of  the  good  wives  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  then  I  set  to  work  in  earnest.  With  a  dearborn  wagon  and 
a  female  companion,  I  scour  the  country  around,  collecting  all 
kinds  of  prog,  knd  giving  due  notice  of  the  appointed  days  of 
meeting.  I  then  work  up  the  materials  into  the  legitimate  loiaf- 
cake  appropriated  to  these  particular  parties.  It  is  my  business 
also  to  borrow  all  the  supernumerary  tea  equipages,  (Sec.,  which 
are  required  for  the  overflowing  guests,  and ,  to  arrange  the  par- 
son's dwelling  to  receive  them  all.  And  wlien  the  gala  afternoons 
arrive,  which  are  generally  two  in  succession,  I  guard  the  huge 
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basket  behind  the  door,  receive  the  donations,  and  duly  make  af- 
ter mention  of  any  examples  of  munificence  which  I  may  think 
worthy  of  commemoration  and  imitation.  I  also  have  my  eye  upon 
the  young  female  auxiliaries  whom  I  have  stationed  at  the  various 
tables  to  oificiate  in  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  the  ample 
board.  In  short,  I  am  there  in  my  element — So  you  see  that 
with  all  these  modes  of  employing  mv  time,  although*!  am  an  old 
maidj  I  have  reason  to  be  almost  as  happy  and  contented  as  if  I 
had  a  husband  to  control  me,  and  half  a  dozen  boisterous  children 
to  occupy  my  time  and  thoughts;  perhaps  my  very  Angular  pla- 
cidity under  these  privations  may  proceed  from  the  absence  of 
all  cause  for  self-reproach,  for,  between  ourselves  Mr.  Oldschool, 
I  have  never  refused  a  good  offer  in  my  life,  the  remembrance  of 
which  might  have  embittered  my  after  years! 

With  so  many  means  of  useful  employment,  you  will  wonder 
probably  why  I  have  been  led  to  think  of  addressing  you.  But 
with  all  my  accomplishments  there  will  be  times  when  even  I  am 
obliged  to  look  beyond  my  family  and  neighbourhood  for  occupa- 
tion;—-and  finding  in  my  search,  as  I  have  before  related,  that  you, 
most  venerable  Oliver,  have  been  labouring  winter  and  summer^ 
spring  and  autumn,  for  many  a  weary  ^ear,  with  few*  to  help  you 
in  your  calendary  task — in  the  bountiful  overflowings  of  my  good 
will  I  have  indited  this  epistle  as  a  promissory  si^imen  of  fu- 
ture aid  in  the  lighter  department  of  your  Port  Folio. 

There  be  some  who  scorn  your  small  wares, 
Aod  ooly  deal,  forsooth,  in  mighty  matters; 
Well,  an'  they  list  so  let  them.     But  d'ye  see 
'Tis  my  humour  to  cboos^  otherwise. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
RURAL  ECONOMY. 

'  ON  TIfB  OULTIVATION  OF  PEASE,  AND  THE  PRASE  BEETLE. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1824,  in  the  article  on  the 
sufcject  of  Dwight's  travels,  contains  the  following  remarks: 

**  Josselyn  observes  that  the  pease  in  America  were  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  that  during  his  eight  years'  residence  he  never 
saw,  or  heard  of  one  that  was  worm  eaten.  The  Bruchus  pisi^  or 
pease  beetle,  however,  has  since  his  time  conquered  the  country. 
It  was  first  noticed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Swedes  who  were  the 
original  colonists  there,  had  every  man  his  field  of  pease;  the  cul- 
ture became  hopeless,  after  the  legislature  offered  rewards  for 
destroying  the  purple  daw,  as  a  mai^e  thief;  and  it  was  discover- 
ed when  too  late,  tnat  this  bird  had  kept  down  the  numbers  of  an 
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insect  hr  more  injurious  than  itself.  Kalm,  the  Linnflsan  trav^^ 
ler,  had  yety  nearly  introduced  them  into  Sweden.  He  todk 
home  with  him  some  sweet  pease/  which  Were  fresh  and  grecD 
when  he  packed  them  m  America;  but  on  opening  them  at  Stock- 
holm, he  found  them  all  hollow,  and  the  head  of  an  insect  peeping 
out  of  each:  some  of  the  beetles  eyen  crept  out,  and  he  hastilj 
shut  the  packet  '  I  own/  says  he,  '  that  when  I  first  perceived 
them,  I  was  more  frightened  than  I  should  have  been  at  the  sight 
of  a  viper:  for  I  had  at  once  a  full  view  of  the  whole  damage 
which  my  dear  country  would  have  suffered,  if  only  two  or  three 
of  these  noxious  insects  had  escaped.  The  posterity  of  many  fa- 
milies, and  even  the  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  would  nave 
had  sufficient  reason  to  detest  me  as  the  cause  of  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity.' It  appear^,  however,  from  Iannvus»  that  the  creature 
had  lieen  imported  into  the  south  of  Europe." 

On  this  subject  we  extract  some  observations  from  the  New 
En^and  Farmer,  of  July  14, 1824,  last,  from  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  Monroe  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  by  James  Sperry, 
Esq.,  president.    Of  pease,  he  says^-^ 

*'  The  return  they  make  for  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting is  ample:  tney  are  excelled  by  no  grain  except  torn  for 
fattening  swine;  they  ripen  early  and  are  harvested  before  com  is 
fit  for  flying;  and  as  tney  leave  the  scound  in  such  excellent  or- 
der for  wheat,  they  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the  fiurmcr, 
as  an  important  crop  in  whatever  rotation  he  pursue.  Perhaps  as 
good  wheat  may  be  grown  next  after  com,  as  next  succeeding 
pease;  but  the  expense  of  harvesting  stout  corn,  by  cutting  it  up 
and  drawing;  it  on  from  the  ground  in  season  for  sowing,  is  a  verv 
heavy  drawback  from  the  profits  of  the  crop.  This  expense  fs 
avoided  by  cultivating  pease  between  corn  and  wheat;  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  seed  with  the  third  crop,  wheat  ought  to  be  the 
last 

^But  there  is  an  important  objection  to  the  cuUivadon  of 
pease.  Of  late  years  they  are  much  infested  with  the  "bug — so 
much  so,  that  those  who  have  heretofore  nused,  have  jdmndoned 
them  as  an  unprofitable  crop.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
could  the  cultivators  of  the  pea  be  prevailed  on  to  act  in  concert, 
this  objection  might  be  removed.  Entomologists  inform  us  that 
the  nea  bug  is  propagated  only*  in  the  pea — that  the  nit  is  depo- 
sited on  the  pod  soon  after  it  is  formed,  and  being  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  eats  its  way  into,  i\\e  pea,  and  there  remains  un- 
til the  ensuing  sprint,  when  it  escapes,  and  is  inoffensive  until 
the  pea  is  in  tlie  podagain,  and  dies  soon  after  the  nit  is  depo- 
sited.  By  observation,  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
This  being  the  case,  by  destroying  these  insects  in  those  pease 
kept  through  the  winter,  the  succeeding  crop  would  escape  un- 
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hurt.  Thia  may  be  effected  with  ease.  Let  those  designed  for 
seed  be  put  in  a  barrel  soon  after  they  are  threshed,  and  covered 
so  as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  or  an  esci^;  let  them  be  thus  kept  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore sowing,  when  let  the  barrel  be  filled  with  water  brine  or 
weak  lej,  that  the  pease  ma^  be  completely  immersed  for  twenty* 
four  hours,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troublesome  insects  is  com- 
plete. The  insects  may  bo  seen  in  and  about  the  fields  sown  with 
DUffinr  pease,  from  the  time  they  are  sown  till  some  time  after  the 
poodinc  of  die  pea;  it  is^erefore  believed  that  they  do  not  stray 
Jar,  and  that  all  who  are  careful  to  prevent  their  escape,  will  not 
suffer  by  them.'* 

Value  op  oxsk^ — Mr.  As^a  Rice,  of  Shrewsbury,  owned  and  fat- 
ted a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  were  lately  slaughtered  by  Messrs. 
Winchesters.  These  cattle  performed,  unaided,  all  the  work  on 
the  &nn  of  Mr.  Rice,  consisting  of  one  hundred  acres,  for  the  two 
last  years.  They  hauled  all  his  wood,  on  a*hard  read,  a  mile  and 
a  half  the  last  season.  They  ploughed  ten  acres  of  ground  twice, 
and  harrowed  the  same,  moved  alK>ut  one  liundred  loads  of  ma- 
nure, and  in  the  time  worked  seven  and  an  half  days  on  other 
Ole*s  land.  They  were  kept  constantly  at  hai-d  labour  of  one 
and  another,  till  the  first  of  August  last.  In  this  month  they 
were  kept  in  good  feed  only.  The  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober they  were  fed  with  stalks  and  small  ears  of,  com; — Tlie 
months  of  November  and  lyecember  they  eat  thirty-five  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  ten  bushels  of  cobish  meal*  so  called,  together 
with  good  hay.  They  were  sold  at  Brighton  the  last  Monday  in 
December,  it  was  said  for  hdf  a  dollar  per  hundred  more  than 
had  been  eiven  for  any  other  cattle,  for  a  dumber  of  months. 
Their  wei^t  was^d763  lbs.  taitew  302. 

^  In  a  late  number  of  the  Hartford  Merevry,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  ^ven  for  expelling  worms  from  fruit  trees:  Take  a  half- 
inch  anger  or  bit,  and  bore  to  the  centre  of  the  treer  then,  by 
means  of  a  paper  tube,  fill  the  hole  with  sulphur,  crowding  it  in 
with  a  ram-roof  cut  out  a  green  limb  from  the  same  tree,  and 
plug  the  hole.  It.  i)rill  not  require  more  than  two  spoousfull  of 
sulphur  for  each  tree,  an^  in  forty-eight  hours  the  worms  will 
leave  the  remotest  branches.  The  process  will  also  be  beneficial 
fi>r  young  fruit  trees,  even  when  not  infested  by  worms;  it  ren- 
ders them  more  thrifty. 

*  By  "  Gobish  meal,"  we  believe  our  correspondent  means  the  produce 
of  Indian  com  ground^ or  broken  with  the  cob,  without  shelling  it  before 
it  was  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  mill. 
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LliPE  OF  ROSSINI. 


[Rossini  is  a  name  which  has  lately  obtained  a  celebritj  in  the 
musical  circles,  equal  to  that  of  J^lozart  or  Haydn  in  their  res- 
pective days,  "  Though  the  son  of  an  itinerant  horn-player,  he  has 
contrived  by  the  potency  of  the  talisman  called  genius  to  do  more 
to  agitate,  than  all  the  allied  sovereigns  to  tranquillize  all  Eu- 
rope." tiis  visit  to  England  last  winter,  excited  universal  inter- 
est, and  we  extract  from  one  of  their  periodical  works,  a  notice  of 
his  life  derived  from  memoirs  lately  published  there.] 

Gioacchino  Rossini  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792,  at 
Pesaro,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States.  His  father  was  lui  inferior 
performer  on  the  French-nom,  of  the  third  class,  in  one  of  those 
strolling  companies  of  musicians  who  attend  the  fairs  of  Siniga- 
glia,  Termo,  Forli,  and  other  small  towns  of  Romagna  and  its  vi- 
cinity. The  little  musical  resources,  in  which  the  company  id  de- 
ficient, are  collected- in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  pitch  tl^eir 
tent;  an  orchestra  is  collected  impromptu,  and  the  good  folks  of  the 
fair  are  treated  with  an  opera.  His  mother,  who  passed  for  one 
of  the  prettiest  women  of  Romagna,  was  a  $econdd  donna  of  very 
passable  talents.  Poverty  was  of  course  the  companion  of  their 
wanderings.'' 

At  Bologna,  when  lie  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  placed  un- 
der a  master  named  Tesei,  who  taught  him  singing,  counterpoint, 
^nd  accompilniment;  he  promised  to  become  a  fane  tenor.  He 
made  a  musical  tour  through  Romaena,  and  in  1 807,  entered  the 
Lyceum  at  Bologna,  where  he  stumed  under  Mattel.  His  first 
composition  was  a  cantata,  II  Pianto  d^ArmonuL,  and  his  first 
opent,  Bemetrio  e  Polybio.  It  was  written  in  1809,  but  not  act- 
ed till  seme  years  afterwards,  and  it  was  performed  by  the  fami- 
ly of  Mombefli,  which  has  given  more  than  on^  celebrated  singer 
to  Italy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  advanced  so  far  in  mu-? 
sical  science  as  to  be  chosen  to  direct  the  performance  of  Haydn's 
Seasons  at  Bologna.  In  1810,  he  was  sent  to  Venice  by  the  aid 
of  a  rich  family  who  patronized  him,  where  he  composed  La  Cant' 
biale  di  Ma^rimonio,  the  first  opera  of  his  that  was  ever  acted  at 
a  public  theatre.  Ili^  success  was  flattering-^e  returned  to  Bo- 
logna, and  composed  L^Equivoca  stravi^ganUf  and  wrote  for  the 
carnival  at  Venice  the  next  year,  L^lnganno  felice,  a  piece  which" 
attracted  great  applause,  knd  contains  strong  marks  oi  his  genius. 

In  the  next  season  Rossini  gave  an  amusing  proof  of  the  origin 
nality  of  his  character.  Being  engaged  to  write  for  the  theatre, 
St.  Mos^,  at  Venice,  the  director  Uiought  he  might  exercise  his 
authority  without  much  ceremony  over  one  so  poor  and  so  young 
as  Rossini,  who  took  this  Whimsical  means  of  revienge.  His  pow- 
er over  the  orchestra,  from  his  office  of  composer,  was  absolute. 
In  his  opera.  La  scaUt  di'Seta,  he  brought  together  all  the  extra* 
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Tag^cies  md  ridiculous  combinations  his  fertile  fancy  could  ima- 
gine or  unite. 

••  In  the  allegro  of  the  overture,  the  violins  were  made  to  break 
off  at  the  end  of  every  bar,  in  order  to  rive  a  rap  with  the  bow, 
upon  the  tin  shades  of  the  candlesticks^  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  assembled  from  every  quarter  of  Venice,  and 
even  from  the  Terra  Firma,  to  hear  the  opera  of  the  young  Ma- 
estro. The  public,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
had  besieged  the  doors;  who  had  been  forced  to  wait  whole  hours 
in  the  passages,  and  at  last  to  endure  the  « tug  of  war"  at  the 
opening  of  the  doors^  thought  themselves  personally  insulted,  and 
hissed  with  all  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  Italian  public.  Ros- 
sini, not  in  the  least  moved  by  all  this  uproar,  coolly  asked  the 
trembling  impressario,  with  a  smile,  whathe  had  gained  by  treat- 
ing him  so  cavalierlv.  He  then  quitted  the  theatre,  and  started 
at  once  for  Milan,  where  his  friends  had  procured  him  an  ensagF- 
ment  However,  a  month  after,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  hum- 
bled manager;  and  returning  to  Venice,  successively  produced 
two  farze^  It  was  during  the  carnival  of  1813,  that  he  composed 
his  Toncf^di. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  success,  which  this  de- 
lightful opera  obtained  at  Venice. — the  city  which,  of  all  others, 
is  considered  as  most  critical  in  its  judgments,  and  whose  opi- 
nions as  to  the  merits  of  a  composition,  are  supposed  to  hold  the 
greatest  weiglit.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
himself,  who  honoured  the  Venetians  with  a  visit,  was  unable  to 
call  off  the  attention  from  Rossini.  All  was  enthusiasm!  tutto  fu- 
rore, to  use  the  terms  of  that  expressive  language,  which  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  arts.  From  the  gondolier 
to  the  patrician,  every  body  was  repeating, 

"Mi  rivedrai,  ti  rivedro." 

In  the  very  courts  of  law,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  impose  si- 
lence on  the  auditory,  who  were  ceaselessly  humming  "  ti  ri- 
vejiro."  '  . 

"  Our  Cimarosa  is  returned  to  life  again,-'  was  the  expression 
when  two  dilettanti  met  in  the  streets.  The  national  honour  of 
the  Venetians  was  however  still  alive  to  the  insult  of  the  obligato 
accompaniment  of  the  tin  candlesticks^  Rossini,  conscious  of 
this,  would  not  take  his  place  at  the  piano.  He  anticipated  the 
storm  that  awaited  him,  and  had  concealed  himself  under  the 
stage,  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  orchestra.  After  waiting  foi* 
him  in  vain,  the  first  violin^  finding  the  moment  of  the  perform- 
ance drat|r  niffh,  and  that  the  public  began  to  manifest  signs  of 
impatience,  determined  to  commence  the  opera. 

The  first  allegro  pleased  so  much,  that  during  the  applauses 
and  repeated  bravos,  Rossini  crept  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
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slipped  into  his  seat  at  the  piano.  At  length  we  came  to  the  ce- 
lebrated  entrata  of  Tancred.  The  history  of  this  licenA  is  cunooe^^ 
Rossini,  in  the  first  instance,  had  composed  a  ^and  air  for  the 
entrance  of  Tancred;  but  it  did  not  please  the  Signora  Malanote, 
and  she  refused  to  sins  it  What  was  still  more  mortifjing*  she 
did  not  make  known  £is  unwillingness  till  the  very  evening  be- 
fore the  first  representation  of  the  piece.  Malanote  was  a  first 
rate  singer,  she  was  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  young  composer  was  obliged  to  ^ve  way  to  t|iis 
no-unusiial  sally  of^  caprice.  At  first  his,  despair  was  extreme. 
•' If  after  the  occurrence  in  my  first  opera,"  exclaimed  Rossini, 
"  the  first  entrance  of  Tancred  should  be  hissed — tiiJtta  Popera  va 
a  terra/*  llie  poor  joung  man  returned  pensive  to  his  lod^ngs. 
An  idea  came  into  his  head:  he  seizes  his  pen  and  scribbles  down 
some  few  lines;  it  is  the  famous,  "  Tu  cheaccendi,^^  that  which, 
ofall  airs  in  the  world,  has,  perhaps,  been  sung  the  oftenest,  and 
Npthe  greatest  number  of  places.  The  story  igoes  at  Venice,  that 
the  first  idea  of  this  delicious  cdntilenoj  so  expressive  of  the  joy  of 
revisiting  one's  native  shore  after  long  years  of  absence,  is  taken 
from  a  Greek  Litany,  which  Rossini  had  heard,  some  days  pre- 
vious, chaunted  at  vespers>  in  a  church  on  one  of  thed^l^  of  the 
Laffuna,  near  Venice. 

At  Venice  it  is  called  the  aria  del  rizi  (air  of  rice;)  the  reason 
is  this,  in  Lombardy,  every  ditfner,  from  tliat  of  the  gran  signo- 
re  to  that  of  i}[ie  piccolo  maestro,  invariably  begins  with  a  plate  of 
rice;  and  as  they  do  not  like  their  rice  overdone,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable rule  for  the  cook  to  come  a  few  minutes  before  dinner  is 
served  up,  with  the  important  question ,-^bisosna  mettere  i  rizzi? 
(shall  the  rice  be  put  down?)  At  the  moment  Kossiiii  came  home 
in  a  state  of '  desperation,  his  servant  put  the  usual  question  to 
him,  the  rice  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  before  it  was  ready,  Rossi- 
ni hiid  furnished  his  celebrated  Di  ianti  palpitV^ 

Rossini's  fire  and  his  agreeable  manners  here  won  him  the  heart 
of  Marcolini,  the  charming  cantofrica  buffd,  and  who,  it  is  ^i(), 
abandoneil  for  the  composer  of  Tancredi  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  epic  of  Charlemagne,  Lucien  Buonaparte  himself.  For  her 
wsis  written  Vltaliana  in  •Algieri,    .  ^ 

It  should  seem,  Rossini  cares  little  for  the  morrow.  Lively, 
volatile,  and  confident  in  his  own  powers,  so  long  as  he  has  the 
means  of  pleasure,  he  enjoys  them.  The  following  anecdote  is^ 
told  of  his  natural  indolence,  but  it  rather  affbi^dsa  proof  of:  his 
intellectual  fecundity.  ' 

**  During  his  residence  in  Venice  this  year  (1813)  he  lodged  in 
a  little  room  at  one  of  the-  small  inns.  When  the  weather  was 
cold  he  used  to  lie  and  write  his  music  in  bed,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  firing.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  duet,  which 
he  had  just  finished  for  a  new  opera,  11  feglio  per  Axxardo,  slip. 
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pod  from  the  bed  and  fell  on  the  fioor*  Rossini  peeped  for  it  in 
¥Ain  frtti  under  th^  bed  clothes;  it  had  fallen  ander  the  bed. 
After  maoj  a  painlnl  effort,  he  crept  from  his  snug  place,  and 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  look  for  it^  He  sees  it»  but  it 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm;  he  makes  one  or  two  inefectual 
efforts  to  r^ach  it;  he  is  half  frozen  with  cold,  and  w*ran>ing  him- 
self up  in  the  coverlet/ exclaims,  «  Curse  the  duet,  1  will  writ^  it 
oyer  a^in,  there  will  be  nothing  difficult  in  this,  since  I  know  it 
bj  heart.''  He  began  again,  but  not  a  single  idea  could  he  retrace; 
be  fidgets  about  for  aUrne  time; — he  scrawls,  but  not  a  note  can 
he  recall.  Still  his  indolence  will  not  let  him  get  out  of  bed  to  reach 
die  unfortunate  paper.  **  Well!"  he  exclaims,  in  &  fit  of  impa« 
tience,  **  I  will  re-write  the  whole  duet*  Let  such  composers  as 
are  rich  enough,  keep  fires  hi  their  chatnbers,  I  cannot  afford  it. 
Tbere^  let  the  confounded  paper  lie.  It  has  fallen  and  it  would 
not  be'  Juckj  to  pick  it  up  a^in.'^  He  bad  scarcely  finished  the 
second  duet  when  one  or  his  friends  entered.  **  Uaye  the  good- 
ness to  reach  me  the  duet  that  li^s  under  the  bed."  The  mend 
poked  it  out  with  his  cane,  and  gave  it  to  Rossini.  **  Come,'' 
sajs  the  composer,  snugging  close  in  his  bed,  **  I  will  sing  you 
these  two  duets,  and  do  you  tell  me  which  pleases  you  best."  The 
friend  gaye  the-  preference  to  the  first,  the  second  was  too  rapid 
and  too  liyety  for  the  situation  in  which  it'was  to  stand.  Ano- 
ther thought  came  into  Rossini^  head;  he  seized  his  pen,  and 
without  loss  of  time  worked  it  up  into  a  terzetto  for  the  same 
cmera.  The  |^rson  from  whom  I  bad  this  anecdote  assures  me, 
that  there  wa»  not^  Ae  slightest  resemblance  between  the  two 
duets.  The  terzetto  finished,  Rossini  dressed  himself  in  haste, 
cursing  the  cold;  and  set  off^with  his  friend  to  the  eanna  to  warm 
himself,  and  take  a  cup  of  coff'ee. .  After  this .  he  sent  the  lad  of 
tiie  casino  with  the  duet  and  the  tercetto  td  the  copyist  of  8tm 
Moee,  to  be  inserted  in  the  score. 

Rossini  composed  11  Pietro  del  Paragone,  for  Milan.  Its  eP. 
fects  were  magical.  He  became  the  prodigy  whom  all  flocked  to 
behold. 

*•  While  he  resided  at  Bologna,  hid  Milanese  admirer  abandon- 
ed her  splendid  palace,  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  for- 
tune, and  early  One  morning  plunged,  as  if  from  tbe  clouds,, into 
the  little  chamber  of  hi^  lodging,  which  was  any  thing  but  ele- 
gant The  first  moments  were  all  tenderness,  but  scarce  had  the 
transports  of  their  meeting  subsided,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
in  rushed  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated  and  most  beautiful  women 
of  Bologna  (the  Princess  C-^r— — ).  '  A  scene  ensued,  which  the 
comicpencil  of  Gay  has  already  anticipated  in  the  BeggaHs  Ope- 
ra. The  reckless  Rossini  laughed  at  the  rival  queens;  sung  them, 
\\kt  another  Macheath,  one  of  his  own  buffo  songs;  and  then  made 
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his  escape*  leaTing  them  gtzang  o^,  etch  other  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment  • 

From  IdlO'to  1816,  Rossini  visited  in  saocession  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italj»  remaining  froib  three  to  four  monlhs  in  each« 
Wherever  ,he  arrived  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and 
ftied  hj  tiie  ^HUttardi  of  the  place*  The  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  were  passed  with  his  friends,  dining  oat,  and  shmggine  up 
his  shoulders  at  the  nonsense' of  the  libretto  which  Was  giyen  nim 
to  set  to  muuc.  7\t  mi  hai  data  ver$i,  ma  non  sUua^umi/^  have 
I  heard  him  frequently  repeat  to  an  nnhappjr  votary  of  the  nine, 
who  stammered  oat  a  thonsaod  excases,  ami  two  h6ars  after  came 
to  salute  him  a  in  sonnet  vmiiieAo  fiUa  gloria  del  piu  gran  mae^o 
d* Italia  e  dd  mondo4         -  * 

After  two  or  three  weeks  spent  in  this  dissipated  manner,  Rtfs- 
sini  fidls  to  woric  in  good  earnest.*  He  occupies  himself  in  stu- 
dying tiie  voices  of  the  performers,  and  about  three  weeks  before 
the  first  representatioi),  naving  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  them,  he  begins  to  write*  He  rises  late,  and  passes  ^  the  day 
in  composing  in  the  midst  ^  the  conversation  of  his  new'  friends, 
who,  with  tl^.most  >provokins;  politeness,  will  not  quit  him  for  a 
single  instant  The  di^  of  the  first  representatjkm  is  now  rapid- 
ly approaching,  and  vet  he  cannot  resist  the  pressing  solicitations, 
of  these  friends  to  dine  with  them  a  POsteria.  Tms,  of  course, 
leads  to  a  suppen  the  spiMrkling  champagne  cironlates  freely;  the 
hours  of  morning  steal  on  apace*  At  length  a  compuficjious  vi- 
sitine  shoots  across  the  mind  of  the  truant  maealros  he  rises  ab- 
ruptW;  his  friends  will  gee  him  to  his  own  door;  they  parade  the 
silent  streets  with  heads  unbonneted,  shouting  some  musical  im- 
promptu, perhaps  a  miserere,  to  the  grdit  scandal  and  annoyance 
of  the. good  Catholics  in  their  beds.  At  length' he  reachesiiis 
house  and  shuts  himself  up  in  bis  chamber,  and  it  is  at  this,  to 
every-day  mortals,  most  ungenial  hour,  that  he  is  visited  by  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  inspirations.  These  he  hastily  scratch- 
es down  upon  odds  and  ends  of  paper^  and  Mxt  mommg  arran- 
ges them,  or  to  use  his  own  phrase  instruments  them,  amidst  the 
same  interrupdons  of  conversation  as  before. 

Rossini  presides  ^^i  the  piano  during  the  three  fi^t  representa- 
tions after  which  he^  receives  his  800  or  1000  francs,  is  invited 
to  a  grand  parting  dinner  giyen  by  his  friends,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  whole  town,  and  he  then  starts  in  his  veturino,  with  his  port- 
manteau much  fuller  of  music-paper  than^of  other  effects,  to  com- 
mf^nce  a  similar  course  in  some  other  town  forty  miles  distant 
It  is  usual  for  him  to  write  to  his  mother  after  the  three  first  repre- 
sentations, and  send  her  and  bis  aged  father  the  two-thirds  of  the 

*  Ton  have  gWea  me  verses,  but  not  situations, 
t  Inscribed  with  all  buroility  to  the  gtory  of  the  greatest  oomposer  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world.  •  ~r 
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littte  sum  he  has  received.  He  8e.ts  off  witii  ten  or  twelve  se- 
quins in  his  pocket,  the  happiest  of  men,  and  doublj  happy,  if 
diance  shoula  throw  souDe  fellow  traveller  in  his  way,  whom  he 
can  quiz  in  good  earnest  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  travelling 
eolvetwrino  from  Anconato  Reggio,  he  passed  himself  off  for  a 
composer,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Rossini,  and  filled  up  tbe  time  by 
siiL^ng  the  most  execrable  music  imaginable  to  some  of  the  words 
of  ms  own  best  airs  to  show  his  superiority  to  that  animal  Rossini, 
whom  %norant  pretendei^  to  taste  had  the  follv  to  extd  to  the 
skied.''  . 

Such  anecdotes  sufficiently  speak  the  characiter  of  this  lively 
composer,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  say  mot*e  for  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  feelings  than  for  his  morals.  But  whiit  shall  be 
thought  of  a  country  where  such  a  circumsti^nce  as  ^at  which  we 
are  ^at  to  narrate,  could  not  only  pass  wkh  impunity,  but  af*' 
lord  a  source  of  such  wanton  outraige  against  an  individual  la- 
mentioff  under  the  deepest  of  injuries  on  the  part  of  the  public? 
The- ceretMrated  buffo  Paccini  took  the  part  of  Don  Geronio  the 
iU-fated  husband  of  tbe  intriguing  Fiorilia  in  il  7\trco  in  Italia. 

^  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  representatidn  of  the  piece,  all  the 
world  was  busied  aboi^t  tbe  unfortunate  event  that  happened  to 
'Ae  poor  duke  of — ~,  and  which  he  did  not  bear  with  the  most 
stoical  Airtitude.  The  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  event,  which 
he  bad  discovered  only  that  very  day,  furnished  a  topic  of  con- 
v^-sation  to  the  rwhofe  of  the  boxes*  Paccini,  ^qued  at  seeing 
no  attention  .paid  to  him,  and  aware  of  the  circumstances  that 
were  whispered  in  every  part  of  the  house,  began  to  imitate  tiie 
well  known  gestures  ana  despair  of  the  unfortu  if  ate  husband* 
This  reprehensible  piece  of  impertinence'  produced  a  magical  ef- 
fect Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  performer,  and  when  he 
produced  a  naudkerthief  similar  to  th^t  which  the  poor  duke  in- 
oessantly  twirled  about  in  his  hand,  when  speaking  of  his  lament- 
able OQCurrence,  the  portrait  was  at  onco' recognized,  and  follow- 
ed by^  a  buret  of  maliciotis  applause.  At  this  very  instant,  the  un- 
fortunate ladividual  himseli  entered  a  friend's  boi^,  wl^ch  was  a 
littl^  above  tb^.  pit.  The  public  rose  en  masse  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle. Not  only  was  the  unfortunate  husband  not  aware  of^the 
effect  his  presence  produced,  but  scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat, 
when  he  are w>  out  nis  handkerchief^and  by4iis  piteous  gestures, 
was  evidently^  detailing  .the  affair  to  a  friend.  One  ou^t  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Italy,  and  >ith  the  keen  c^uriosity  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day,  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  burst  of  co^ivulsive  Jaughter  that  echoed  from 
every  part  of  the  house,  at  sight  of  the  unconscious  husband  in 
his  box,  and  Paccini  on  the  stage,  with  his  eyes-  fixed  upon  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  caVatina,  which  had  been  encored,  copy- 
i^  his  slightest  gestures,  and  ca^caturing  them  in  the  most  gro- 
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tesque  mumor  conceivable*  The  oi^chestra'  fomyt  to  tLCMnafKajf 
Ifae  police  forgot  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.^  Happil j,  some 
good  natured  friend  entered  the  duke's  box,  and  by  someluckj 
pretence,  adroitly  drew  him  from  the  puUic  gaze. 

Faccini  was  not  publicly  horsewhipped  on  quitting  the  tiieatre. 

But  we  must  break  from  the  magic  circle  of  anecdote.  Rossi- 
ni is  justly  condemned  for  having  changed  the  very  nature 
of  melody  by  substitating  the  ornaments  which  singers  had 
been  left  to  anpend,  as  the  language  of  passion.  This  was 
not  his  original  style  of  writing,  but  is  cdled'  his  second  man- 
ner, and  was  occasioned  by  observing  the  effect  of  Velhiti's  gra- 
cing. This  singer,  ptodigal  of  bis  power  of  ornament,  so -entirelr 
chflmiged  the  i^hde  of  the  music  of  hb  part  in  'AwreliofM  in  fat- 
i»yr<r,  yet  with  so  much  advanta^,  that  while  the  opera  sunk, 
the  singer,  was  lauded  to  the  skies. "^Henceforward  Kossinr  do- 
termined  not  to  leave  a  crevice, for  the  singer,  but  to  fill  ovfery 
part  so  fnll  of  notes  as  '^to  permit  no  interpolation,  and  hei^ce^the 
excessively  florid  style  or  his  ucond  manner.  This  determina- 
tion has  l>een .  still  more  fatally  enforced  by  writing  for  Si^ora 
Colbran,  whom  he  had  since  married,  and  who  (^ays  the  biogra- 
pher) has  lost  the  power  of  sustaining,  and  must  therefore  be  in- 
dulged with  a  ^ofuftion  of  passages.  If,  inldeed,  half  what  ts 
averred  ponceming  this  lady  >e  true,  the  frequenters  of  the  king's 
theatre  will  require  all  their  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  husbaad 
to  8up|>ort  them  in  the  endurance  of  ihe  wife« 

It  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  ^  .composer  who  havine 
numbered  no  more  years  thai^  thirty-two,  and  who  has  (Nroduced 
no  fewer  than  thirt]^-three  entire  oper^  should  have  occasionally 
filled.  The  rapidity  is  marvellous — the  success  still  more  asr 
tonishing^  -The  most  ier^i fie  instance,  however^  occnrred  at;  Ve- 
nice, in  the  production  of  his  Jlfaometto  seamdo,  where  a  ^torm 
was  raised,  which  lasted  from  seven  in  the-  evening  till  tiiree  in  . 
the  morning^  and  even,  the  safety  of  the  th^tiie  was  con^iromis- 
ed.  All  thia  arose  from  his  indolently  neglecting  to  write  (in 
violation  of  his  contract)  and  from  his  dressing  up  some  .of  his  old 
works,  and  endeavouring  to.fojst  them  upon  the  public  fomewT 
He  has;  however,  sipce  conciliated  the  Venetians  by  the  prodtic^ 
tion  of  Semiramidep         ,        . 

He  is  now  come  to  receive  judgment  in  person,  if  that  judg- 
ment can  be  said  pot  to  have  been  already. pronounced,  in  the 
metropolis  of  England.  Bat  in;  fact  he.  has  jlow  for  aome  sea- 
sons shared  all  the  honours  the  British  public  has  to  bestow  with 
Mozart,  for  no  other  operas  have  -stood  theii^  ground,  and  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  stage  of  the  King's  theatre,  but  those  of  these 
composers.  Nay,  Rossini  has,  with  Mozart,  been  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  family  of  JIfr.  i/uSw,  at  Covenf  Garden  in  the 
winter,  uid  at  the  Hayiharket  in  the .  summer.    The  niusic  shops 
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kive  ftubsigted  upon  hi&Aongs  and  varUtioBS,  on  his  airg,  and  ar- 
rangements of  his  operas.  The  drawing  rooms  of  affluent  ama- 
tetfrs^  and  even  the  parloars  of  sober  citizens  have  re-echoed  to 
Di  tanti  jmipitL,  and  ZitH,  xitti,  and  that  best  (worst)  test  of 
captiTating  melodj«  the  street  wma,  has  brought  down  eleemosT- 
narj  showers  t>f  pence  and  hal^face  from,  the  windows  of  tne' 
balconies,  bj  the  aid  of  the  same  enchanting  strains  of  Rosstni. 
Who  then  shall  arraign  his  abiKtj?  Critics  and  good  critics  too 
maj  talk  of  simplicity  and  expression  till  they  are  tired;  all  their 
^ve  objections  are  answerea  by  a  single  word-'-effect;  and  the 
interpretation  .of  this  word,  conveyed  by  Rossini's  music,  has  been 
Understood  and  allowed  froniBt.Petersburgh  to  Naples. 

The  following  relate  to  hb  appearance  in  Bn^and. 

Signpr  Rossini  has  learned  our  foible. .  He  has  refused  t<^  put 
pen  to  paper  for  less  than  100  guineas,  and  demands  the  very 
trifling  compensation  of  l,200i.  for  the  copyright  of  the  opera  he 
purposes^  Deo  voUnte,  to  compose. 

It  afforded  him,  indeed,  a  considerable  triumph;  and  as  indica-^ 
fin^  the  strong  feeline  of  wh|^t  is  due  to  talent,  and  the  liberal 
desire  to  pay  the  full  homage.to  genius,  the  circumstances  are 
alik^  hoDoumle  to  those  who  bestow  as  to  him  who  receives. 
Never  did  we  witness  so  early,  so  vehement  a  struggle  for  ad- 
mission.r  The  pa^-tahle  was  choked;  and  strength,  courage,  and 
even  a  little  ferocity,  were,  accessary  to  enable  the  lover  of  the 
all-softening  art  to  pay  his  half<guinea  at  the  door  of  the  pit  A 
▼ery  few  mmutes  sufficed  to  fill  every  jfwtrt  of  it  All  the  world 
of  science  was  there;  and  when  Rossini  advanced  to  his  place  at 
the  pianoforte,  he  was  cheered  in  the  loudest  manner-^very  bo- 
dy jumped  upon  the  seats  to  catch  a  look  of  Hit  great  man,*^who 
continued  to  bow  respectfully  to  the  audience.  T^e- opera  select- 
ed was  his  Zelmira. 

.  It  will  be  seen  that  however  deficient  in  probability,  a  piece 
thus  constructed  may  abbqnd  in  situations  of  interest  and  in-itas- 
sion.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  whh  Zelmira,  But  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  ,said  to  e(](ual,  if  not  exceed,  any  of  Rossini^s  com- 
positions  iR  the  combiitation  of  the  vorehestral  accompaniments, 
there  is  a  Weight  and  a  gioom  about  H,  which  not  even  the  striking 
characteristic  of  the  cominiser's  ihaimer,  his  ^conversion  of  orna- 
mental passaees  into  the  hmguage  of  expression — no,  nor  the  ve- 
hemence of  *Sie  style,  nor  me  ,ener^  of  the  instruments,  cojild 
remove;  thou^  there  is  some  of  the  music  effectively  dramatic 
during  the  representation,  there  is  not  a  single  bar— not  even  a 
solitary  trait  de  cntmtt  that  the  mtpd  carries  away.  The  piece  b 
supported  by  the  clangor  of  drums  and  trombones  (the  whole  or- 
chestra, by  the  way,  played  most  intolerably  loud,]^  by  great 
splendour,  and  by  some  most  ad^nirable  acting  and' singing;  but 
we  left  the  theatre  with  little  <i(esire  to  hear  the  opera  again.  We 
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think  Rossini  has  made  an  injadicioas  choke  therisfbre*^  It  is  in* 
ferior  to  Ote//o— it  is  infinitely  below  Tdneredi — nor  indeed  can 
we  think  it  adds  a  jot  to  the  composer's  reputation*  He  was  how- 
ever called  for,  faintly  at  first,  an4  with  some  Opposition;  bat  the 
perseverance  of  a  few,  and  tlie  curiosity  -  of  the  many,  aidied  by 
his  fame  for  other  deserts  thait  Zdmira,,  wrought  upon  the  house* 
and  he  was  led  on  by  Bignor  Garqia,  and  supported  by  B^ielli,  the. 
acting  mani^r.  Few,  we  believe,  in  any  other  situation,  would 
have  recognized,  in  the  short  fat  figure  they  dragged  reiuetantly 
half  a  dozen  fe^t  froni  the  side  bcene,  the  animated  Rossini^  the 
comj>oser  of  thirty -three  operas*  the  idol  of  musical  Burope,  and 
the  irresistibly  seducer  of  female  hearts. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Thk  Alteration  in  the  mode  ^f  reviewing,  which  has  taken 
|>lace  within  the  memory  of  those  in  middle  life,  ntnay  be  eo*nsid- 
ered  a^  one  of  the  characterfstica  of  the  literature  of  the  ace. 
Before  its  commencement,  tbecrilic  seldom  travelled  out  of  uie 
work  in  his  hands.  *  He  selected  its  prominent  passages,  marked 
its  predominating  character,  and  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  ap- 
pronation  or  the  stigma  of  censure.  Reviewp  were  no  more  ^an 
a  sort  of  furnishing  of  samples,  from  which  the  reader  might  judge 
fbr  himself  of  the  Dulk  of  the  article.  ^  But  for  some  time  past,  a 
new  spirit  has  breathed  in  England  on  this  species  of  production. 
The  title  of  a  book  is  generally  no  more  than  a  text,  from  which 
the  wHter  discburses  on  a  certikin 'topic.  He  |>rqmu]gates  his 
own  opinions:  he  vindicates  a  particular  side  in  the  contests  of 
science  or  politics:  he  brings  to  the  subject  a  mass  of  collateral 
knowledge  and  inquiry:  he  Communicates  information  <coUected 
from  other  books,  oi^  f^om  private  sources:  and  a  review  on  the 
modern  plan  is  a  series  of  essays  or  memoirs^  in  which  the  subject 
is  handled  with  an  amplitude,  a  yi^ur,  and  oftOQ  an  eloquence,  . 
seldom  met  with  in  the  oih^r  i^ublication^  of  th6  day.  'fhe  po» 
.pularity  of  this  species  of  writing,  .is  sufficiently^  evinced  by  the 
proud  success  of  the  Edinbui^;  by  the  e'qUal  it  not  surpaasiiig 
glory  of  its  rival,  the  Quarterly,,  and-  by  the  train  of  imitators 
which,  with  more  or  less  success,  have  arisen  at  various  times  by 
their  side.  In  fact,  the  highest  order  t>f  getiius  and  talent  in  En- 
gland, has  be6n  exerted  in*  ^ese  reviews:  {ind  he  wh0  possesses 
3iem,  possesses  tiie  productions  of  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
the  age.  To  command  «uch  talents,  their  circulation  must  neces- 
sarily be  extensive:  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  this  extensive  circu«. 
lation  has.  given  them  a  pnxtigioQs  influence  on  the  opinipns  of 
men,  and  even  on  the  operations  of  government. 
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The  North  American  Review,  pablished  quartertj  in  Boston, 
18  modelled  on  that  plan  which  experience  haa,  thus  far,  proved 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  tne  age.  It  has  entered  a  field 
of  honoarahle  competition,  and  has  hitherto  supported  itself  with 
alnlitj  and  success,  and  been  le^arded  bj  a  correspondent  re« 
spect  and  cotifidence.  .  Its  cdn tents  are  worthy  of  passing  ndidce, 
as  well  to  remark  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  as  to  point  out  to 
our  readers  what  are  tne  subjects  there  treated  of.  We  shall  en- 
deavour occasionally,  hereafter,  to  recur  to  the  contents  of  future 
numbers.  *  . 

In  the  number  for  April,  1834,  the  first  article  reviewed  ks, 
Hodg8(m*s  reituirXrs  during  a  journey  through  ^cnrth  Jhn  erica, 
in  the  year^  1819, 1820,  ana  18f  1.  This  writer  is  of  a  class  much 
superior  to  that  train  of  English  book-making  travellers  through 
this  country,  with  which  we  nave  been,  annoyed,  we  believe,  be- 
jrond'anr^odier  country  that  has  existed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  playful  satire  of  this  ar]ticle  is  sometimes  well  ap- 
plied, but  i^  carried  too  far.  We  consider  the  "Remarks"  re- 
spectable as  a  literary  performance;  and  there  is  a  candour  and 
jus^^  iit  many  of  the  facts  and  observations,  in  relaticm  to  Ame- 
rican  manners  and  society,  calculated  to  give  a  much  more  faith* 
All  represehti^on  of  us^^  than  has  been  done  by  Mi*.  3/8  prede- 
cessors.* 

Higtonf  of  Philosophy,  by  •¥.  de  Qe/fando,  Paris:  This  article 
contains  a  view  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  ancient  times, 
and  during  the  dark  ases.  It  is  to  tne  genera}  reader  not  very 
interesting,  but  creditable  to  the  learning  of  the  writer.  He  does 
a  serric^  who  turns  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  the  higher 
fields  of  science.,. 

J^Jibstract  of  a  tiew  Theory  of  the  Earth;  by  Ira  HiU,  Bal- 
timore. 'The  reviewer  presents  an  amusing  collection  of  the 
wild  vagaries  of  the  human'  braiA  in  workUmakin^  a  subject 
which,  wer^  it  not  for  the  eminetit  names  connected  with  it,  lyould 
seem  fit^  onljr  for  lunatics.  This  arHcie  successfully  applies  the 
lash  of  satyrical  humour  to  Mr.  Hill's  exptoit. 

Jacobus  Greek  Reader^  and  BchooU  in  the  state  of^ew  Tork, 
are  short  articles,  the  Subjects  of  which  scarce  admit  of  any  at- 
tractive dress.  ^       '  ^ 

Journal  cf  a  residence  in  Chili^A  review  of  a  wqrk  noticed  in 
the  Port  Folio  of  May.— Some  learning  as  to  the  authors  who  have 
written  conce,rning  nils  country  is  here  exhibited,  whi^h  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  acquire  information.  Why  did  the 
writer  of  this  article  postpone  to  a  future  period  his  riew  of  the 
revolutionary  history  and  political  condition  of  Chili?  It  ii^  a  most 
interesting  topic,  and  ought  to  have  been  introduced  instead  of  a 
portion  of  the  present  article.    Notiiing  can  make  i  the  reriew 

*  See  in  the  l^ortFolio  in  March  last,  a  reriew  of  this  work. 
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more  interestiw,  than  seizinff  on  snch  Subjects  at  the  first  poasi** 
ble  moroehts.  One  ^eat  excellence  of  the  JEditiburgh  and  ^uat" 
ierltf  Reviews,  consists  in  their  selecting  topics  of  present  inter- 
est, and  being  in  advance  with  their  readers  in  knowledge.  Sach 
articles  are  sought  with  aviditj,  and  are  far  preferable  to  the  re- 
curri^nc^  to  ancient  books  or  histories.  ^ 

The  Pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  ffea*  New  York.  This  popular  novd 
is  too  well  known,,  to  be  susceptible  x)f  ipuch  illustration  from  a 
review,  and  yet  it  deserved  an  article  The  reviewer  has  pro- 
ceeded well  enough,  considering  the  dibcultj  of  givinglnterest 
to  a  subject  with  which  all  his  readers  were  acquainted. 

Marsden^s  VuittoJ^Vw  Slkahani,  ^xA- Cruise's  Teir  JtfontRs' 
Besidence  in  JWtr  Zealand.  Thes^  are  English  hooks.  The  ar- 
ticle is  well  done,  and  comprises  full  information  as  to  that  part 
of  the  globe.  An.  opportunity  is  taken  to  pay  a  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  our  countryman, -Mi'.  Ledyard,  who  was  the  first  ot  that 
class  of  modern  travellers  who  set  at  defiance  distant  and  dan- 
ger. The  fact  of  the  existence  of  cambalism  in  New  Zealand,  is 
here  established  by  incontrovertible  iproof. 

Wordsilparth's  Poems.  London.  An  intrejiid  but  abortive  at- 
tempt to  ^ve  pc»ularitv  to  an  unpopular .  writer,  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  ot  the  world,  rendered  over  and  over  again,  without 
partiality  or  prejudice.  Why  should  Wordswwih  ^  unpopular? 
For  no.  other  reason  than  that  he  does  not  interest,  nor  please  his 
readers*  It  is  vainly  alleged  that  he  has  suffered  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  No  review  could  crush  the 
vigour  of  real  genius,  any  more  than  it  could  write  dulneas  into 
renown.  Wotdsworth  Kas  written  much;  has  often  been  tried 
and  as  often  dismissed  with  frigid  indifference.  He  \rill  never 
be  the  poet  of  the  reading  world,  whatever  a  few  of  the  initiated 
may  choote  to  say  in-  his  praise.  Ere  long  he  wlli  be  forgotten. . 
The  verses  selected  in  this  Article  as  specimens  6f^  Word^iwoTWs 
^his,  i^d  on  which  some  extravagant  panegyric  is  lavished,  are 
jejune  and  listless^  in  the  eitreme<  How  the  mind  sprin^^s  from 
them  to  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  orB/ron.  Malherb^  said*  that 
the  best  test  of  poetry  waa  its  being  firequently  quoted.  Who 
quotes  Wprdswiirth? 

W^eaton%  Johnso,n\  and  Tyng^s  Reports.  -ThisJ^  the  best 
written  article  in  the  number.  It  is  perspicuous  and  flowing  in 
style:  the  flesh  and  Mood  of  poetry  are  thrown  over  the  dry  bones 
ot  black  letter  and  statutes  at  large.  It  is  singular  that  a  review 
of  law  books  should  be'  apparelled  in  more  elegance  .of  composi- 
tion than  any  «ther  iirticle!  We  do  not,  however,  accede  to  all 
its  reasoning.  ,  -  . 

Tanner^ s  and  Luoas^s  Jklas,  are  noticed,  with  a  designation  of 
their  respective  merits. 

Heeren^s  politics  of  Jincient  Oreeee,  translated  by  Mr.  J?an- 
croft.   Boston.  A  good  article,  yet  somewhat  fiincifuL  Who  ever 
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before  i^tfog^t  of  comparing  the  Trojan  war  to  the  war  of  1776» 
and  the  Pmian  war  to  that  of  1812?  They  are  alike,  hecauae 
they  are  both  wara;  but  it  wonld  be  hard  to  nnd  any  other  points 
of  resemblance. 

We  part  from  this  number,  however,  on  the  whole,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  pleasure:  and  we  anticipate  from  the  growing  spint  of 
the  conntiTi  a  continued  supply  of  good  materials,  in  a  Jepart- 
ment  which  has  been  so  successfully  erepted. 


PERCY  MALLORY,  A  NOVEL. 

BY  THB  AITTHOn  OF  PEN  OWEN. 

It's  a  pretty  practice  this,  upon  **  the  living  subject;''  i^nd  we 
are  inyenting  ^nly  it  must  be  a  ereat  secret)  an  improved  system 
of  "operative'*  surgery,  by  whicK  we  propose,  shortly- to  "cut 
up"  authors  in  an  entirely  new  way!  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  will  open  Monsieur  Pen  Owen,  "  from  tho^  systole,  to  the  di- 
astole."—So!— one  eut  across  the  abdomen^  from  right  to  left; 
another  incision  (transverse)  about  from  eight  to  eleven  inches. 
There!  now  we  shall  s^e  what  the  gentleman  is  made  of. 

The  author  of  "  Percy  Mallory"  has  (crcat  talents,  and  his. 
books  will  be  generally  read;  but«  either  he  has  not  the  knack  of 
mana^ngjL  narrative,  or  he  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  eierci- 
sipe  it  His  main  e&cellcnce  lies  in  the  rapidity  and  boldniess 
wi&  which  he  sketches  character.  He  ir  a  quick  observer  of 
men's  habits  and  oddities,  and  has  a  cleyer  sort  of  idea  of  their 
passions  and  affections;  be  writes  a  smart,  petHlant  dialogue,  with 
great  apparent  facility,  and  ^ves  the  chit  ohat^  in  general,  of  a 
mixed  conipany,  with  an  adroitness  hardly  to  be  exceeded. 

"  Percy  MaUory,'*  otherwise  "  Percy  Rycott,"  otherwise  **  Per- 
cy Clarendon — Lord  Brandon,"  begins  his  acquaintance  with  the 
reader  when  he  is  no  ipore  than  <hree  moi^ths  old.  At  that  "ten- 
der age,"  he  is  stolen  (or  charged  to  be  stolen)  from  the  house  of 
his  (su|>po8ed)  father, "  Levison  Rycott,  Esq.,"  of  Cumberland. 
After  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  London  police  offices, 
and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  occasions  the  "  deportation"  of  two  la- 
dies, "  Alice  Halpin/'  and  « Judith  Mallory,"  the  last  of  whcnn* 
(even  while  under  sentence,)  swears  to  him  for  her  child;  and,  at 
oghteen,  (having  duly  been  reconducted  to  the  north,)  being 
stout — ^valiant— handsome— and  a  **  cragsman,"  he  meets  with  a 
rock  adventure^-rather  too  much  like  that  of  Level  in  The  Anti- 
quary<-^nd  rescues  "Miss  Loo  Bellenden,"  from  a  jeopardy,  in- 
to which  Heavea  alone  knows  how  she  ever  could  have  fallen. 

The  lady  being  carried  to  a  cottage,  near  "  Wcflston  Worthy," 
(Mr.  Rycott's  seat,)  a  servant  is  sent,  post-haste,  for  medical  as- 
sistance. 

auou9r,  18^.— NO.  3(>S.  16 
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**  Dr.  Drizzlethwaite,  as  he  was  cidled,  at  lewth  made  his  ap-- 
tfearance;  and,  although  ins  horse  was  covered  with  dust  and 
foam,  the  gentleman  himself  was  cool  and  collected,  as  if  he  had 
just  passed  from  one  room  to  another,  . 

••*  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Drizzle,'  criedjFercjr,  *make 
haste— ^very  moment  is  precious.' 

**  The  other,  taking  out  his  watch,  seemed  to  be  calculating  the 
time  he  had  taken  in  reaching  his  present  destination,  as  a  sort 
of  tacit  answer  to  the  joung  man's  impetuosity.  He  returned  the 
watch  to  his^fob— and,  repeating  in  a  low  tone  of  roice, '  Thirty- 
seven  minutes  and  two  seconds?  quietly  drew  a  chair,  and  seated 
himself,  whilst  he  deliberatelv  took  his  hat  from  his  head.  Ue 
wiped  off  a  few  particles  of  dust  from  it  with  one  of  his  gloves, 
which  he  had  methodically  drawn  from  his  hand-^ 

Mr,  Percy  becomes  ^dgety. 

« *  Come,  come,'  be  impatiently  repeated  mor^  than  once,  of 
which  Dr.  Drisdethwaite  seemed  to  take  no  note  whatever— his 
attention  beins  evidently  pre-occupied  in  unbuttoning  the  over- 
alls whiph  had  been  die  safeguard  and  protection  of  a  pair  of 
highly  polished  boots,  now  slowly  disclosing  themselves,  to  view. 

w«  Why— Dr.  Drizzlethwaite!^ 

<* '  Sir,'  responded  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  up  his  head  side- 
wise  from  dischaniog  the  4ast  button  at  his  heel. 

•*  •  The  naftent^  ♦ 

<^<  True,'  answered  the.inkperturbable  doctor,  a«  he  neatly  fold- 
ed up  the  leathern  appurtenances,  and  turned  them  over  the  back 
of  a  chair. 

«*•  Wiliyou-i— will  you  go  up^stairs,  sir?'  demanded  Percy,  out 
of  all  patience  with  this  son  of  Esculapius,  althoitth  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  habits,  which  mightr— as  they  had,onen  done — afford 
food  for  a  passing  jok6— but  were  insufferable  in  a  moment  of  real 
agitation  and  anxiety. 

**  *  1  will,  Mr.  Percv— but  first,'  nulli|ig  down  his  shirt  sleeves» 
and  adjusting  the  buckle  of  his  stock,  *  the  caseP 

After  some  provoking  questions  the  Doctor  followed  slowly 
up  the  narrow  staircase,  and  Percy  retreated  to  the  lower  apart- 
ment. ^  ■       '     ^ 

Dr.  Drizzle  finds  it  expedient  •«  io  bleed.^'  Meanwhile,  ov 
hero  frets  up  iuid  down  the  cottage  kitchen;  )uid  at  last  knocks 
the  doctor's  overalls  into  the  fire.  ^ 

At  length  the  landlady  descends,  and  is  going  towards  the 
house-door.  ^  <  . 

"Percy  caught  her  arm,  and  arrested  her  progress.  'Where 
are  you  ^ing?  What,  in  the  name  <^  Heaven,  do  yt)n  want?* 

"<  The  doctor's  horse>  sweetheart' 
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**  *  Pslia!  the  doctor  can't  have  his  hecM  yet  Wfiif  ^  ^  joiwg 
lad^  how  has  she  borne  ? 

<«  Here  the  doctor's  long,  well-polished  5oota  appearf^  (m  tke 
upper  part  of  the  staircase,  and  gradaaliy  brought  after  theiyi  the 
rest  of  his  long  gaunt  fieure,  bent  nearly  double,  in  order  to  b^ar 
him  harmless  fir^  its  shelving  roof  and  c<mtracted  walls*" 

V  Perqy  assists  htiQ»  and  (of  course)  nearly  breaks  his  neck. 

" '  How  now,  master  Percy?'  cried  he,  rather  more  rapidly  than 
was  his  wont) 

**  *  A  thousand  pardons,  my  good  doctor;  but  how  is  the  lady? 
how  has  she  borne  the  operation?  how  is  she  affected?  any  frac- 
ture? any-r— '  .  ' 

« *  Cant  answer  ten  questions  at  a  time.' 

•* '  Nay,  nay  then,  how  is  she?  is  she  in  danger?' 

•*  *  It  is  impossible  to  say.' 

"  *  Have  you  thep  doubtsP 

« <  Never  come  to  hasty  conclusions— where's  my  horse,  good 
woman?' 

** '  Why,  you — ^you  wouldn't  leave  me  in  this  state?* 

"  •  Why,  what  ails  thee?'  instinctively  advancing  his  hand  to 
feel  his  pulse. 

"•.  Will  you  not  tell  me  how  the  suffering  angel  is?' 

**  •  No  acquaintance  with  angels.' 

•"  Your  patieQt  above  stau^,  then?'  .       - 

•«  *  I  have  said-j     .     ' 

-'Will  she  die?' ^  "      '    ^     . 

"•Perhaps  not' 

« « Only  perhaps?  Good  God!  doctor,  do  you  really  thi^k  there 
is  a  chance?.' 

•*  •  There  is  always  &  chance.* 

•* '  And  only  a  chalice?' 

"« What  wouldst  have?' 

••  *  A  Certainty — a  hope  at  least — ^nar»  do  not  trifle  with  me.' 

"  *  I — I  trifle,  Mr.  Percy!*  cried  the  doctor,  with  something  like 
an  air  of  surprise. 

«*  *  Pshal  I  mean— do  you  think---do  you  think  she  is  in  imme- 
diate danger?'  '  . 

•'«  Not  exactly.' 

"  *  Thien,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before?'  asked  Percy,  pee- 
vishly. 

"*  Because  you  did'nt  put  the  question.' 

<*  <  Did  I  not  ask  whether  she  was  in  dan<;er?  Did  I  not  inquire 
her  state?  her—-, — ' 

"•Repeat,  I  can't  answer  ten  questions  at  once.' 

**«  Is  she  suffering?'  / 

•• '  Suppose  so— sickness  is  soffisrinjg.  What  has  happened  to 
my  spatterdashes,  woman?'  vainly  trying  to  button  them. 
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•' Nothing,  Twr  honouF,  ril  hiB  sworn.' 

•<«  Nothing,  Uh!  been  in  the  fire.' 

*« '  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath,  your  honour.' . 

^  <  Don't  do  oiat.  Goody,  interrupted  Percy,  <  for,  in  the  fire 
they  certainly  hare  been;  and  I  ^h  they  had  been  burned  to 
ashes/  added  he,  grinding  his  teeth  at  the  phlegmatic  ^tor. 
.  "«B«r.  Percy  Rycott!' 

** '  Tea,  you  ar^  enough  to  di^ve  one  mad.' 

«« *  Mad,  in  verity,'  returned  the  doctor,  with  perfect  sangfroid^ 
as  he  cose  up  from  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  and  bring  toge- 
ther the  lower  buttons  and  buttonholes  of  the  shrivelled  straps  of 
his  overalls,  or  spatterdashes^  as  he  j>referred  to  c4ll  them.       * 

^  *Good  day*  mistress;  keep  her  cool;  bai:ley-water;  panada.' 

*'•  Yes,  your  honour;  I'll  take  care  of  her  as  if  she  were  my 


own. 


•*  <  Tlune!'  muttered  Percy,  as  he  looked  upon  the  woroi^i  with 
horror,  at  the  b^re  supposition  of  her  being  even  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

*'  <  I  will  see  her  friends,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  stalked  out  of 
ihe  door,  a^ain  stooping  to  make  good  his  retreat.   : 

** '  Her  friends!'  exclaimed  Percy«  as  he  caught  at  Drizxleth; 
waite'sai^m,  and  had  itgain  nearly  overset  him,*  do  you  know 
them? 

^*  What  then?' 

">  Win  you  not  tell  me?' 

"'And  why?' 

"  *  Because  I  wish  to  be  informed.* 
'  *  Wi^h — wish  to  burn  my  spatterdashes!' 


ff<« 


rU  «ve  you  a  dozen  new  pair.' 


«• « Hold  the  stirrup,  man,  there.* 

**  •  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  tell  nje?'  fiercely  demanded  Per- 
cy, seizing  the  bridle,  as  the  doctor  seated  himself  in  the  saddle. 

••  •  If  tiot?'  coolly,  asked  the  doctor. 

«*  •  Then  you  are ^ 

'« •  Off!'  interrupted  the  doctor,  who,  striking  the  spurs  into  his 
roare'^  sides,  jerked  the  bridle  out  of  Percy^s  hand»  and  threw 
him  nearly  to  the  ground,  whilst.  Upright  as  a  dart,  and  collected 
as  if  nothmff  had  happened,  he  cantered  away  without  once  deign- 
ing to  turn  his  head  upon  his  enraged  opponent."  - 

After  an  interview  with  Miss  Bellenden,  with  whom  he  be- 
comes desperately  in  love,  Mr.  Percy  rides  to  «  Glendariii  Lodge,** 
and  frightens  a  French  governess  into  fits.  He  retttrnr  to  the 
cottage,  but  Miss  Bellenden  is  gpne^her  aunt.  Miss  Norcliffe, 
(advised  by  Dr.  Drizzlethwaite)  having  kidnapped  her  in  the 
meantime.  Then,  having. nowhere  else  to  go,  he  goes  back  to  the 
house  of  his  father* 

Mr.  Rycott,  of  Wolston  Worthy,  is  a  valetudinarian,  and  hdf 
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a  hirpocboiidriacy  despotic— kind-hearted— 4mt  iijipatieiit  of  con^ 
tradictionl    Hit  character  is  a  sketch,  ^n  Ihies,  spirited  enough, 

A  senrant  has  been  dis^tcheVl  in  pursuit  of  Percy,  with  orders 
to  say,  that "  Mr.  Rycott  is  dying."  Percy  finds  his  fatRer  in  ap- 
parent health;  hut  professes  to  Se  «  sorry/'  nevertheless,  for  his 
absence; 

"*  Sorry,  sorry,  what  good  will  rour  sorrow  do,  you  graceless 
dog?  Hey!  will  it  cure  t^ie  gout?  will  it  drive  from  titt  yi^s  when 
your  insolent,  audacious? ' 

**  *  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  1  was  not  aware—' 

**  *  Not  aware-*not  aware'  of  my  commands?' 

*<*  Your  commands— —'* 

**  *  Have  I  not  a  thousand  times  forbidden  you  to  repeat  my 
words?  Did  I  not  forbid  you  to  ^  l^ve  the  room,  and  did  I  not 
bawl  after  yon  till  I  had  nearly  broken  a  blood  vessel  in  my  lunn? 
I  beUeye  i  spat  blood.  Ask  your  nothier, there?'  addressing  bis 
lady,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  the  fireplace.^  *   * 

Mrs.  Rycott  is  a  quiet  woman. 

" '  I  think  it  was  snuff,  Mr.  Rycott,'  replied  she,  with  most  pro- 
voking frigidity  of  tone  and  manner.. 

**  *  I  ou  thinlc,  you  think!  why  shouldn't  it  have  beet^i  blood?  an- 
swer me  that'. 

« '  Only  because  I  don't  think ' 

***  Think>  think  again;  what  has  a  woman  to  do  with  thinking? 
The  boy  has  inherit  it,  and  presumes  to  think  for  himself  and 
set  his  mther  at  nou^t.'  - 

"*I  protest,  sir/  interrupted  the  soi^,  *  I  had  no  intention  of 
givinff  offence.' 

<!  'Who's  the.best  judge  0^  that,  sirrah?  Did  I  not  command  you 
to  stay?  did  you  not  bounce  out  of  the  >yindow?' 

« *  It  vra$  to  save  a  life  more  valuable ' 

**  *  Than  your  father'fty  thou  unnatural,  hardened,  young* ' 

•*  *  Excuse  me,  sin' 

« '  r  will  not  excuse  you,  sir,'  *  , 

•• '  I  have  done.*' 

**  *  You  have  not  done,  sir;  you  shall  not  have  done;  I  will  not 
have  my  authority  disputed  in  my  own  house;  your  mother,  there, 
never  disputes.'  . 

*• '  Never,  my  dear*' 

«* « I'm  sure,  sir,'  said  Percy*  *  I  never  did.' 

« 'Because  I  couldn't  suffer  it,  by  Jove!  nor  will  I  suffer  it 
now.  Why  dont  you  answei^  are jqu  dumb,  or  sulky,  or——? 
Now,  I  dare  swear,  in  your  heart  you  are  setting  up  your  father 
as  an  oppressive,  tyrannical,  old- ^ 

••'^Who,i,8ir?' 

*• '  Yes,  you,  sir!  deny  it  if  you  can?* 

Percy  has  a  conscience,  and  is  silent* 
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**fl}enj  it,  .4eii7  it,  sir,  in  so  mmj  words,  if  you  ciui;  I  in- 

**  *  Why,  sir,  inde^,  I  am  sorry.*  ,         - 

'* '  No  doubt,  no  doubt}  for  haying  such  ^  cruel,  overbearing, 
hard-hearted  father;  but,  by  Jove        * 

'*  *  No,  sir;  but  T  cannot  help  thinking  it  hard  that  I  should  in- 
cur your  anger  {ot  nothing  but- — — ^ 

"  *  For  nothing;  and  so,  sir,  to  disobey  your  father's  solemn  in^ 
junctions,  to  leave  the  house  merely  because  he  enjoined  you  to 
stay  in  it;  to  exasperate  a  man,  and  thut  man  your  tender  parent, 
whose,  life  you  know  hangs  b^  a  thread,  by  a  hair;  with  the  gout 
flyiog  about  hiiiL  and  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  fix  on  some 
vital  part,  with  lunes  like  a  lioueycombi  By  Jove,  sir-^ — ' 

"  *  Indeed, 'sir,  I  knew  ho  suph  thtngw' 

**  *  You  did'nt;  you  havent  beard  me  declare  il  over  and  ever 
again— the  arthritica  vaga^^the— ' 

**•«  Yes,*8ir,— but  I  remember  your  saying  solrom  my  cradle.' 

"*Ohl  is  it  so,  Mr.  Wise  Acr^?— You  dOnH  credit  it?— Your 
father's  an  old  foot — a  hypochondriac^  as  that  blockhead  Driz- 
zle&waite  had  the  efl&ontery-^— and  he  alone — ^to  call  me— a — ' 

Percy  ventures  sometiiing  about  ^  nervous  appr^ensions."" 

"  *  Nerves!- nerves!— K)ut  of  my  sight!  By  Jove! — to  be  told  by 
my  own  child — ^my  own  lawfully  begotten  son— that  fM  my  dead- 
ly symptoms  are  mere  nervous  affii^tions!' "  ^ 

Percy  would  fain  be  heard  out 

•«*  Hear  you  out!-^what  need  of  Jt?  Have  I  not  heard  enotigjhP 
—to  be  told  by  a  boy*-an  imp— ^  sucklingr-^  babfe— Zounds^— 
there's  my  fatal  vertigo-^rin^  ring  for  Schwartz.* 

[Schwartz  is  a  Grerinan  quack,  retained  in  fiie  house;  he  does 
not  com«?  at  the  first  ring.]      ~  '     >. 

" '  Ring — ^ring  again;  do  you  wish  nie  to  «>  off  in  an  apoplexy 
before  your  eyes — without  aid-^vnthoul—*King^-*twioe— twice.' 
He  w^s  obeyea,  and  a  straneer  perhaps  would  buve  been  surnris- 
ed  at  seeing  Mrs.  Rycott  quieliy  resume  her  place,  and  her.knot- 
tingrneedle,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  .But  she  was  used  to 
this  sort  of  scene,  and  knew  that  tiie  best  remedy  was  near  at 
hand! 

«* '  The  devil'9  m  you  all^  I  believe,'  exclaimed  her  husband,  as. 
he  held  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  in  seemine,  apprehension  of  its 
bursting  asui^der.  «  Why  4on't  you  run,  sirran,  and  )>rin^  the 
fellow  here  neck  and  crop?  By  Jove,  voa  are  all  in  a  con^iracy 
affainst  me.*  Off  ran  Percy,  1iapj)y  in  the  opportunity  of  escaping. 
•AVill  the  scoundrel  never  come?  Ring  again,  woman;  ringtiU  the 


Ay,  ay,  its  all 

.  resseP 

'• '  It  was  snuff,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Rycott" ' 


spring  breal^— I'll  tnSunce  the  negligent  puppy-— A 
over— I  feel  the  effect  of  the  bursting  of  that  vessel.' 
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At  last  Schwartz  comes;  and  his  Gkrman  Bng^h  is  Yery  hap- 
p^.  The  dialogue  of  the  French  GoYernest  (in  sevend  conversa- 
tions) is  equally  so. 

«*  *  Oh!  Schwartz,  mv  faithful  fellow,  I  verily  believe  I  am  go- 
ing off  in  earnest  now/ 

•**Bah!» 

•^  *  It's  no  bah,  Schwartz,  I  feel  it  here-' 

•*'  Yon  feeln  it  everywhere — ^vat  the  deivel  ish  the  fa^ryjrou 
jet-r-the  Kimmer  meid  com  to  me,,  and  say  her  mashter  ish  ring- 
ing for  life  or  de  dead,  arid  here  you  look.plomp  and  fraish  like 
your  own*  Anglish  rindfleish.^ 

**  *  Plethora,  Plethora,  be  assured  my  good  Schwartz.' 

**  *  I'll  no  be  assured  of  no  soch  dins — ^your  poise  beat  von,  two, 
dree,  like  de  clock;  and  tish  podding  bot  von  great  passion.' 

'''My  head  throbs,  Schwartz^  and  there's  no  pulsation  at  the 
heart-' 

•• «  Vat  den,  as  the  heart  got  into  de  head?' 

•« '  1  must  lose  blood.' 

^'liose.the  deivel.  Doctor  Dweezempate,  swear  yon  Meed 
yourself  into  wm9ser^-dat  is  drobzey,' 

"  *  What  am  I  to  do,  Schiiartz?' 

"'Nodkigadall.' 

-'WithSiispulseP  • 

•"  Tish  no  pcJse.'  ^ 

••  *  No  pulsel  then  its  all  over  with  me,  indeed.' 

•« « Tish  no  oWer  wid  you,  bein  quiet,  antf  no  scoUen  de  weif 
a^d^child.*    r,  ' 

**  *  I  have  no  patience  with  them*' 

**  *  I  zee— I  know  dat  quite  a  well  enough*' 

** '  They  think  nothing's  the  matter  with  me.' 

«•  Dere  is  noding  de  matter  wid  you,  I  say,  and  dats  true.' 

"  *  Ay,  Schwartz,  but  you  are  tender  of  me,  and  know  my  con- 
stitution.'  / 

**  *  Well,  den,'Cannot  you  be  zatisfied?' 

•"I  must  be.' 

***  Bef  you  pot  yourzelf  in  soch  grand  passion  just  for  noding 

•"For  nothing  at  all?*^     .         /' 

**  *  I  say,  joost  for  noding  at  all— you  vil  borzt  some  blode  vein.' 
«'MyGodn 

*'  *  I'd  ish  true,  pod  tnein  zole.' 
*• '  I  won^  I  wont  utter  a  word,*" 

"  *  Nonseince-^ott  sp^ak  wer  welljbut  no  speak  in  von  pas- 
<on-'  ^ 

-Til  try.' 

**  *  Mein  Gode!  you  most  do  eet,  or  you  shall  die.' 
•"Ke!' 
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•"  Like  cin  dog,'  . 

" « Vou  may  go,  Schwartz.' 

**  *  I  n^ed  note  to  have  com,  dat  I  zee.*  ' 

•«  And  away  stalked  Mynheer  Scjiwartz.'^  n 

There  is  a  scene  after  ,dinner,  in  wKicH  Mr.  Rycott  determines 
not  to  be  in  a  passion,  quite  as  good,  or  better  than  the  above. 

Oar  friend  Percy  is  forbidden  ever  to  think  of  Miss  Bellenden, 
to  whose  birth,  a)3  well  as.  fortune,  his  father  has  some  objection, 
and  is  commanded  to  itiarch,  witliout  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  on 
a  visit  to  the  mansion  of  **  Sir  Hujgh  Ferebee  de  Lacy.?' 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  lie  at  ^  Lacy  RbyiU,^  and  are 
incomparably  the  most  characteristic  in  the  book;  mit  we  do  not 
yet  arrive  at  them. 

Being  ordered  to  go ,  straight  to  Lacy  Royal,  Percy  ckoi  do  no 
less  than  go  straight  to  Glendanu 

On  his  way,  he  meets  a  gipsy-r-the  "Mrs.  Halpin^"  who  purr 
loined  him  in  his  infancy — who  warns  him  from  his  moraing  call» 
and  from  Miss  Bellenden  aitoeether.  He  goes,  however,  to  Glen- 
dara,  (where  there  is  a  hrouUteHei  that  we  have  not  room  to  exr 
tract)— discovers  Miss  Bellenden  in  a^stran^kihd  of  dMrance— - 
quarrels  with  her  aunt,  and  shiikes  a^methodist  parson.  Hte  finds 
an  ally  in  the  French  lady,  whom  he  had  frightened  into  fits^and 
departs,  in  ill  spirits,  for  the  domicile  of  the  De  Lacy's. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  claims  to  be  a  branch  of  the  **  Grandison'' 
family.-^ A  descendants  from  the  same  stock  with  Richardson's 
*<Sir  Charles,'*  and  ^  inheritor  of  that  genilenian's  style,  opi- 
nions, and  deportment;  of  course  his  bouse,  his  lady,  all  his  per-> 
sonal  arranffements,  are  in  the.  uftra  manner  of  iheveUUcour. 
He  is  a  littfe  bit  of  a  coxcQmb-*quite  without  being  aware  of  it; 
but  liiU  pf  high  sentiment  and  chivalrous  feeling. 

The  dinner  scene  at  Lacy  Royal  is  the  vefy  best  Ut  iii  these 
three  volumes.  Our  hero,  Sir  Hugh,  Lady  Rodolpha,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  de  Lacy,  are  present.  The  chapli^in  is  away  upon  bu- 
siness, and  "  Grandison  de  Lacy,"  the  eldest  son,  is  atSent,  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe.  ^  .        , 

Mr.  Percy,  beiAg  H  lover,  is  necessarily  too  late  for  dinner.  *  ' 

"  *  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  Sir  Hugh—Lady  Rodolpha-— 
but '  ^ 

**  •  Lady  Rodolpha^s  hand  awaits  you,  Mr.  Percy  Rycott;  we 
will  discuss  your  apolc^es  at  a  more  convenient  moment*  Din- 
ner has  waited  near  seven  minutes.' 

Oh  this  politeness!  and  the  cursed  stpp-watbh  calculation  too! 

*<  Percy  led  forward  the  hostess  in  all  the  pomp  of  Mecklin 
lappets,  point  ruffles,  and  damask  drapery,  that  moved  y^ithout 
the  rumple  of  ^  fold,  like  a  Dutch  toy  on  wheels.  He  would  have 
made  his  peace  during  the  journey  across  a  hall  that  traversed  the 
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whole  depth  of  the  aansiom  and  througli  a  suite  of  papered  and 
bagged  apartments,  which  led  to  the  salon  a^  ditier,  but  a  very 
short  observation  of  her  ladyship's  checked  his  first  attempt. 

«*  *  Tliere  were  few  points,'  sbe  remarked*  '  in  which  good  Sir 
Hugh  was  so  particular  as  punctuali^  in  all  enjg;agement8.' 

**  Percj  said  no  more;  Her  ladjship>  on  their  arrival,  took  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  tables  Sir  Hugh  seated  himself  at  the  bot- 
tom; Miss  Gei'trade,  and  Percj,  vis-a-tns,  made  up  the  partie 
carree.^ 

it  is  in  this  jparfis  eartee  chit-chat,  that  our  author  always  ex- 
cels. 

^  <  Good  Dr.  PateriBon^is  obliged  to  absent  himself,  on  account 
of  some  oi^gent  business  at  Kendal,*  observed  Ladv  Rodolpha,  as 
a  sort  of  implied  apology  to  Percy,  for  Sir  Hugh  talcing  upon  him- 
self the  duty  of  saying  grace. 

^*Indeeir.'  sighed  Percy,  viewing  the  formidable  array  of  do- 
mestics planted  round  him,  as  if  (Hres^tins;  a  new  barrier  acainst 
escape,  which  seemed  to  engage  his  speculationa  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  thing  else. 

**  After  a  long  pause,  *  TeU  Mrs.  Knowles,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  look- 
ing benevoleiitly  towards  the  butler,  whilst  his  eyes  watered,  and 
the  coloar  in  his  cheeks  was  something  heightened,  '  that  she  has 
been  rather  too  bountifql  with  her  seasoning  in  the  soup.' 

*** Certainly,  Sir  Hugh;  but  I  bad  informed  Mrs.  Knowles,  Sir 
Hugh,  that  her  ladyship,  on  tuesday  last,  thought  the  vermicelli 
rather  insipid.' 

*'<  Excellent  Roland,'  interrupted  her  ladyship,  *  you  xecoUect 
my  most  triflit^  wishes.' 

**  *  They  are  our  lay^,  my  ladv;'  and,  at  the  signal,  all  the  gray- 
headed  livery-men  bowed  m  token  of  their  sympathy. 

••  *  Extremes,'  observed  Sir  Hugh,  with  a  smfle,  « are  generally 
pernicious.  And  so,  my  good  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  have  been  a  mar« 
tyr  in  your  cause;  your  ladjrship  cannot  uo  less  than  assuage  my 
torments  by  a  glass  of  Madeira.' 

** '  God  rorbid,'  returned  the  gracious  lady,  <  that  I  should  ever 
be  the  occasion  of  torment  to  my  ever-indulgent  Sir  Hugh.  But  I 
flatter  myself,  if  your  present  sufferings  can  be  so  easily  relieved, 
they  have  not  been  iyery  excruciating.  Am  I  not  a  saucy  crea- 
ture. Sir  Hugh?"! 

This  speaking  in  parables  is  really  beautiful! 

« <  You  are  all  excellence,  and  are  never  more  endeared  to  me 
than  wh^n  your  ladyship  suffers  your  little  playfulness  of  fancy 
to  animate  our  happy  domestic  orclewr^Good  Roland,  a  glass  of 
old  Madeira  to  your  excellent  lady.' " 

There's  no  resisting  this— we  must  positively  tiy  tifie  style  our- 
selves. .  "  Excellent  what's-your-name,  a  small  glass  of  warm 
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brandjand  water— .(ii?e  rfHnfc)— Why,  you  first-bom  of,  Satan 
did  we  bid  jou  bring  it  us  boiling  hot?" — But,  to  continue,— 

**  *  You  have  foi^ven  ffood  Mrs.  Knowles,  my  best  of  friends,' 
said  Lady  Rodolpha,  wiUi  one  of  her  most  winning  smiles,  <  ftr 
her  bountiful  extreme.' 

« « Sweetly  engaging  Lady  Rodolpha!  had  I  really  cause  of  of- 
fence, Jrour  ladyship's  nappy  mode  of  intercession  would  make  me 
forget  it,  in  the  admiration  of  a  talent  so  peculiarly  your  own.' 

«  *  Kind  Sir  Hugjb!— you  will  make  me  vain.' 
r  **  *  No  one  has  more  reason — no  one  is  less  likely  to  become  so 
than  Lady  Rodolpha  de  Lacy.' 

« « I  declare,  Sfr  Hugh,  you  make  me  \)lu9h— ' 

**•  For  a  >iaughty  world,  excellent  woman,  but  never  for  your- 
self Worthy  Roland,'  turning  to  the  butler,  •  tell  Mrs.  Knowleis 
that  her  soup  is  like  all  she  does — she  is  indeed  a  mt)st  excellent 
person.'  ,         . 

"  *  You  are  the  most  charitable — Sir  Hugh,'  said  her  ladyship, 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

"  •  It  is  my  humble  effort  to  be  so^it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  be 
80.  Tell  her,  eood  Roland,  that  her  soup  Td  admirable;  but  add, 
as  from  yourseli,  that  perhaps  it  would  suit  the  taste  of  Lady  R<^- 
dolpha  and  myself  better,  were  it,  in  future,  less  highly  seiisoned.' 

•"I  shall.  Sir  Hugh — What  a  master!'  was  added,  in  a  half 
whisper  to  Mrs.  Poison,  who  stood  retired — and  was  seconded  by 
a  bend,  as  before,  from  e\"ery  one  of  the  gray-headed  circle  in 
worsted  lace." 

Sir  Hugh  continues  to  be  tedious,  and  makes  an  obsenration 
touching  « the  moral  virtues."  Percy,  at  the  same  moment,  asks 
Lady  luKlolpha  for  "  some  trout — before  it  is  cold."  Miss  Ger- 
trude smiles,  and  Lady  Rodolpha  requests  the  cause. 

t€  c  Why,  dear  roamma-^I  really  am  ashamed  of  myself — I  was 
only  thinking  of  Percy's  interruption*' 

•«*  Mister  Percyi  now,  if  you  please,  my  excellent  Gertrude.' 

"  The  girl  blushed  again! 

"  •  Say  on,  sweet  innocencet'^  said  Sir  Hugh,  in  an  encouraging 
tone — for  a  subject  once  introduced  was  never  suffered  to  die  a 
natural  death. 

"•Only,  sir,  I  was  struck  by  the  odd  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Percy * 

*•  •  What  have  I  done,  Gertrude?'  asked  Percy,  looking  up  from 
his  plate. 

(The  cause  of  action — the  trout — having  ceased,  no  doubt,  to  be 
de  existentibus,) 

"  •  Miss  Gertrude,  Mr.  Percy  Rycott,,  is  about  to  inform  us,' ob- 
served Lady  Rodolpha,  drawing  herself  up  in  form. 

"'  Merely,*  continued  the  hesitating  girl,  'ihit  he  should  tiiink 
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of  the  fidi  beiq^  cold,  just  as  papa  wi^  taliuQg  of— jtal^Bg  o^ 
moral  virtues.' 

"  •  1  l^eg  pardoD,'  said  Percy; '  but  I  thou^t  Sir  Hug^  haji  l^eeia 
scolding  tne  cook  for  putting  too  much  pepper  in  toe  soup.' 

*' '  1—1  scold!  Mr.  Percy  Rycott!' 

•^  *  Sir  Hugh  Fereuee  d'e  liacy  scold  his  doiuestics!'  exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  with  a  look  of  utter  dismay. 

«  A  sudden  convulsive  movement  agitated  the  whole  line  of 
domestics. 

**  •  It  is  clear  tliat  luy  good  young  friend,'  observed  Sir  Hugt^ 
*did  not  pay  very  particular  attention  to  the  few  observations 
which  the  occasion  appeared  to  require.* 

«* '  The  transition  from  soup  to  fish  was  natural,*  said  Percy, 
langhinsr*  in  the  obvious  desire  to  avoid  any  farther  explanation. 

•«  *  f  should  rather  have  said  artificial,  my  good  Mr.  Percy,  as 
it  is  habit  only  which ' 

^' Habit  is  second  nature,  you  know,  Sir  Hugh;  and  there- 
fore  ' 

•*  *  I  must  not  be  interrupted,  Mr.  Percys ' " 

And  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  heresy  so  startles  the  servant 
who  is  changing  Sir  Hugh's  plate,  that  he  lets  it  fall,  aiid  disposes 
Ae  contents  over  his  masters  laced  vyaistcoat. 

<'  The  poor  roan  apologized  and  trembM.  Mr.  Butler  pushed 
tiie  man  with  some  rudeness  from  the  post  of  honour,  and  frowned 
on  him,  whiUt  he  applied.,  his  napkin  to  the  part  a&cted. 

'*  *  Its  no  matter,'  observed  Sir  Hugh,  collecting  all  his  benevo- 
lence of  manner  (which  appeared  to  be  necestary  on  the  occa* 
sion;)  <  Good  Richard  did  not  intend  it' 

"*  No,  indeed,  vour  honour.  Sir  Hugh.' 

** '  I  am  perfectly  assured  of  that^ — Go,  my  worthy  Richard,  you 
had  better  retire;  you  seem  much  agitated.' 

"  •  Such  a  clumsy  fellow!'  muttered  the  steward. 

"  *  Such  a  master!'  repeated  the  butler. 

** '  God  bless  him!'  whispered  the  liveried  semi-chorus.     ^ 

"*  The  Dresden  set.  too!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Poison,  the  steward,  in 
a  louder  and  more  emphatic  tone  of  voice." 

This  last  fact  almost  ruffles  the  pile  of  her  lady^ip's  velvet; 
bat  she  observes  that — 

** 'Good  Richard  must  not  have  his  mind  disturbed  by  that  re- 
ilectioni' 

«« •  Heavenly,  considerate  being!'  cried  Sir  Hugh,  who  stood  in 
the  act  of  being  rubbed  doWn,  Tike  one  of  his  owA  long-tailed 
coach  horses,  by  his  zealous  grooms.    <  Thou 

"' Mistress  if  thyself  ,  though  china  falU"^ 

This  quotation  is  out  of  its  place.  Sir  Hugh  is  perfectly  se- 
rious in  all  his  commendations  of  Lady  Rodolpha,  and  would  be 
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shocked  at  the  very  idea  of  a  joke  upon  such  a  subject.  Biren  fte 
smiling  of  the  soop,  however,  cannot  break  the  thread  of  the  wor-^ 
thy  baronet's  reflections:  and  he  is  getting  back  to  the  analysis  of 
^'the  moral  yirtues*"  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  nnderthe 
windows,  makes  a  diversion  in  Percy's  favoar.  Hiis  is  Grandison 
de  Lacy — retnmed  from  his  travels.  iTie  servants  ^e  drawn  up, 
in  form,  in  the  avenue;  and  the  dinner  party  adjourns  to  receive 
him,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall. 

There  was  ample  time,  as  well  as  space»  to  afford  the  worthj 
host  and  hostess  a  full  opportunity  of  mal^nff  their  observations 
upon  the  person  and  appearance  of  Mr.  Grandison  de  Lacy. 

^  **  *  The  excellent  youth  still  preserves  the  dignified  deportihent 
of  the  family,'  observed  the  Baronet  complacently  to  his  lady. 

'^'Ingenuous  Gh'andisonI— But  what,  mj  gooa  Sir  Hugh,  has 
the  beloved  child  of  my  heart  tied  round  his  neck?' 

'*'Its  a  Belcher,'  interrupted  Percy,  thrusting  his  head  for- 
ward. 

"  •  Mr.  Percy  Rycott! — we  arc  not  accustomed  to ' 

*"  Good  heayens!'  exclaimed  Lady  Rodolpha,  <  he  walks  lame— • 
I  trust  no  accident * 

'*  *  Harbour  no  fears,  my  too  sensitive  Lady  Rodolpha,'  said  Sir 
Hugh,  soothingly, 

*<<His  eyes  seem  afiected,  papa,'  whispered  Miss  Gertrude. 
'  Grandison  never  used  a  glass  betore  he  left  England.' 

*'  'None  of  the  Grandisons  were  near-sighted,'  said  her  lady- 
ship, who  had  also  observed  that  he  was  eying  every  thkigand 
every  person  through  his  glass. ,  But  there  was  no  more  time  for 
observation,  the  hero  approached.^* 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  visit  (again}  from  our'friend 
Dr.  Drizzlethwaite.  Before  Mr.  Percy  sent  for  him  to  Miss  Bel- 
lenden-^now.  Miss  Bellenden  sends  for  Mm  to  Mn  Percy. 

The  Doctor  arrives  (it  being  very  early  in  the  morning^  with- 
out  having  made  his  toilet;  and  he  shaves  himself  at  the  sick  man's 
bedside— using  the  French  fl;oveme8s's  flounced  petticoat  by  way 
of  dressing  gown. — ^Medical  men  near  town  use  Packwood's  pa- 
tent razor,— which  enables  them  to  shave  on  horseback,  as  they 
come  along.«-The  story  then,  for  about  two  hundred  pages,  grows 
very  intricate  indeed.  Mr.  Rycott,  eoing  to  Miss  Bellenden's  to 
fetch  his  son  home,  meet?  with  a  Mrs.  Wigram  (the  ei  devamt 
Judy  Malloi^,  who  was  transported  for  filching  pnr  hero  from  his 
nursery;)  and  Mrs.  Mallory  (as  she  had  done  at  the  Old  Bailey) 
again  claims  Percy  for  her, child.  This  strange  issue  is  eventual- 
ly tried  at  law,  and  Mrs.  Wigram  is  successful.  Mr.  Rycott  is 
broken-hearted,  andwould  compromise;  but  Percy  (now  Mallory) 
becomes  heroic  Miss  Bellenden  owns  her  passion  for  him;  but 
he  renounces  both  love  and  fortune;  and  starting  for  London,  to 
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^tfet  himself  for  the  Bar,— takes  leare  6f  his  long  supposed 
bthen. 

The  parting  interview  between  Percj  and  Mr.  Rycott  is  a  fair 
example  of  our  authpr's  talents  for  serious  writing;  but  it  is  long, 
and  we  must  limit  our  extract  from  it  almost  to  a  single  passace. 

The  question  is  as  to  our  heroes  marriage  with  Bliss  fiellenden. 
He  alleges  his  poyertT»  and  refuses  to  let  Mr.  Rjcott  remove  the 
obetade.    It  is  Mr.  Kycott  here  who  repliefih— 

"'BjJoTe!  sir,  I  will  be  obejed.  Not  now— not  now— you 
have  it  all  your  own  way,  and  I  cannot,  roust  not,  deny  that  you 
are  ri^t;  but  my  time  may  come,  nay,  shall  come— yes,  sirrah* 
when  these  4>ld  bones  are  whitening  in  their  graye^^when  my  ca- 
prices, and  my  whifns,  and  my  fancies,  are  consigned  to  the  vault 
of  all  the  Capulets.'^ 

*' '  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  long  avert  the  day!' 

"'I  believe  you  love  me,  Pen^y;' — and  again  the  dd  man  was 
softened.  '  I  will  not  press  you4  you  have  much  to  contend  with. 
It  is  a  heavy,  cruel  reverse,  and  you  bear  it  better,  far  better,^  than 
your  poor  deserted  fatheif  and  he  grasped  the  hands  of  Percy, 
whilst  he  attempted  to  raise  his  eyes  to  nis  face*  *  I  have  run  riot 
so  long,  Percy,  and  commanded  others  until  I  ha«e  no  command 
over  myself.  Go,  whilst  I  am  able  to  part  with  you.  Tou,  Percy, 
my  beloved  boy,'— 4ind  he  paused  tremulously,  <  are  no  longer  my 

son;  but'- and  he  seemed  at  once  animated  b^  a  new  spirit 

equally  remote  from  auerulousness  and  impetuosity,  as  he  so- 
lemnly rose  from  his  cnair,  and  pressed  the  youth  in  his  arms* 
'but  yoti  are  my  hbib!— Speak  ftot,  oluect  not — what  I  have,  or 
may  nave,  in  this  world,  was  destined  to  you  from  the  hour  I 
hoped^— I  thought— I  possessed  a  son.  Not  an  act,  not  a  word, 
not  a  thought  from  your  cradle  to  this  hour,  has  cast  a  shade  over 
your  claims  to  my  alTection.  Do  not  speak  to  me;  I  cannot  bear 
it  On  this  point  I  am  absolute,  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  so. 
There  as  not,  on  die  wide  surface  of  the  globe,  a  bein^  who  has  a 
claim  upon  my  property,  much  le^  upon  my  affection,  except 
yourself.    Not  a  word— for  once  there  is  virtue  in  despotism.' " 

The  chief  &ult  of  this  separaticm  is,  tfiat  there  seems  very  little 
reason  why  it  should  take  |rface.  .  Percy  Mallorjr,  however,  goes 
to  London,  recommended  to  Mr.  Clement  Dossiter,  attorney  at 
law,  of  Chancery  Lane;  and  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Doedter^s  son,  Mr.  Clarendon  Dossiter,  who  lays  a  [rtan  for  plun- 
dering him  at  the  gamtng-table.  The  intrigue  is  at  last  frustrated 
by  tiie  interference  of  C&andiaon  de  Lacy,  who  now  appears  as  a 
dashine,  but  an  intelligent  and  respectable  young  man. 

Moduh  parties  have  been  hacked  out.  Over  and  over  a^un,  as 
subiects  amone  novel  writers;  but  De  Lacy's  cabrioUt  is  the  first 
of  tiMwe  yducles  (we  believe)  that  has  been  described  in  point 

"  His  (Percy's)  surprises  were  not  destined  to  end  here;  for. 
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when  fairly  kttded  on  the  ^Uide.of  tbe  throsh^iild,  instefid  of  i^ 
carriage,  which  he  concluded  would  be  either  a  chariot  or  a  coaefa. 
be.  perceived  drawn  up  to  the  side  of  the  .pavement,  a  non^lescript 
vehicle,  which  appeared,  at  first  aight,  like  a  French  bonnet  la 
mounun^. 

"  <  In  with  you,  Fercy,'  cried  De  Lacy,  poiutine  to  the  machine. 
<  Birtwhistle,  you  must  walk,'  and  the  shadow  lost  its  grade  m 
departing  from  it^  substance." 

Mr.  Birtwhistle  is  a  sort  of  hanger  on;  nota  true  ToAnr  (thougli 
he  is  called  one)  to  De  Lacv,  whom  the  author  afterwafds»  moat 
unexpectedly,  marries  to  Miss  Gertrude. 

" '  In  with  you,  Percy,'  said  De  Lacyw 

^•*  In!— how?" 

" '  Thus,'  replied  he,  ducking  his  own  head  nnder  the  leathern 
pent-house,  whilst  one  servant  stood  at  the  horse's  head,  who  was 
fidgetting  and  plunging  amid  the  tumult  about  him;  and  another 
held  down  the  front,  or  apron*  as  he  dived  into  the  vehicle.  Dex- 
terously Seizing  the  reins,  iie  held  out  his  spare  hand  as  a  guide 
to  Percy,  to  place  him  by  his  sidew  Seeine  the  disposition  of  the 
horse,  the  latter  was  perfectly  aware,  that  to  hesitate  was  to  be 
\6st'f  and,  trusting  to  his  pilot,  he  made  the  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
found  himself,  in  two  seconds,  fast  bound,  and  looked  in  a  sort  of 
handrSox,  or  rather  pillory,  where  the  head  and  hands  of  the  cha- 
rioteer only  were  visible  above  board;  and,  if  the  mob  of  rival 
contenders  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  had  been  at -liberty  to 
bestow  as  much  manual  as  oral  filth  upon  the  *  Gemman  sarvey,' 
and  his  *  Frenchy  go  cait.'  thei^  position  would  have  been  still 
more  appropriate;  for,  be  it  known,  that  this  was  the  first  spring 
in  which  the  French  difscoveries  in  comfort  and  carriage4)ai[ding 
had  been  translated  into  English  in  the  form  of  'n^dies,'  or, 
more  technically  speaking,  *  cabriolets,'  as  dandy  conveyances  to 
operas  and  parties." 

Lord  Harweden  dies — Mr.  Rycott  succeeds  to  his  title  and  es- 
tate. Lord  Brandon  is  ascertained  to  have  been  the  mysterious 
son  of  Judy  Mallory,  and  Percy  belongs  again  to  hii?  original  re- 
puted parents!  Then  there  isc  mercy  for  the  rogues  of  the  piece, 
and- marriage  for  the  young  people!-^-One  or  two  caitil&*more  are 
trait^ported-^just  to  match  the  end  of  the  book  with  the  begin- 
ning!— And  the  author  concludes  with  an  apology  for  the  intri- 
cacy of  his  tale,  observing,  that  the  true  is  not  always  the  probable; 
which  position,  as  reganU  the  •*  true,"  may  be  perfectly  sound; 
but  the  probability  of  falsehood  should  certainly  be  invariable. 

We  have  used  up  dur  allowance  of  room  for  selection;  aad  the 
diffuse  style  in  which  the  author  of  Percy  Mallory  succeeds  best, 
would  make  short  extracts  unavailing.  There  are  many  admira- 
ble things  in  the  last  volume^  mixed  with  a  great  deid  that  is  slo- 
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trealy.  The  scene  in  which  Percy,  by  Dossitcr's  contrivance,  is 
taken  for  a  madman,  is  one  of  the  best  hits  in  the  book.  Dr.  Bee- 
kerdyke,  the  lunatic  professor,  is  Very  hapily  touched  indeed. 
We  leel  sure,  through  all  his  solemnity,  that  he  has  a  strait  waist- 
coat in  his  pocket  And,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  in  which  he 
questions  and  cross-examines  his  supposed  patient,  shows  so  much 
acquaintance  with  the  etiquette  of  Bedlam,  that  we  are  not  sure 
that  our  author  is  not  a  mad  doctor  himself. 

But  be  he  what  he  may — and  if  he  were  even  a  mad  man,  much 
less  a  mad -doctor,  we  should  on  that  score  raise  no  objection  to 
him— he  has  talent,  and  a  vast  deal  of  talent,  if  he  would  but  take 
the  trouble  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  His  present  work  is  better, 
upon  the  whole,  than  Pen  Owen;  but  its  faults  (and  they  are  not 
few)  are-pretty  generally  of  the  same  character.  In  both  novels^ 
the  great  charm  lies  unquestionably  in  the  display  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinaiT  measure  of  practical  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
life,  [n  acfdition  to  this,  Pen  Owen  had  a  strong  spice  o(  political, 
and  this  book  has  a  strong  spice  of  romantic  interest.  Xhe  author 
appears  to  be  gaining  skin  as  to  themanagement  of  fable;  although 
we  are  far  from  wishing  him  to  believe  3)at  he  is  not  still  much 
below  what  he  might  make  himself  as  to  this  point.  In  that  and 
other  minor  mattetrs  he  may  and  must  improve)  we  certainly  can 
scarcely  hope  to  see  him  better  than  he  is  already,  in  re^rd  to 
certain  qualifications  of  a  much  higher  order — qualifications  in 
which  he  certainly  is  not  surpassed  by  any  living  author,  in  any 
style  whatever — the  charming  idiomatic  character  of  his  lan- 
guage-ythe  native  flow  of  his  wit-^is  keen  satire  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  roan,  as  man  exists  in  the  19th  century,  and 
more  especia.lly  as  he  exists  in  Lohdon. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

BY  SCHILLER. 

***  Tak3  ye  the  world!  I  give  it  ye  forever; 

(Said  Jove,  mankind  addressing,)  for  I  mean  ye 
To  hold  it  as  your  heritage:  so  sever 

Tlie  earth  likfe  brothers^  as  ye  please,  between  ye!'* 

All  who  had  hands  took  what  they  could:  the  needy. 
Both  young  and  old,  most  busily  employ'd  them; 

The  ploughman  had  the  fields;  the  lorcf,  rooi;e  greedy^ 
Seized  on  the  woods  for  chase,  and  he  enjoy'd  them. 

To  fill  hi^  stores  the  tradesman  took  all  sly  ways; 

The  abbot  had  the  vineyards  in  partition; 
Titt  kine  kept  all  the  bridges  and  the  hieh-ways. 

And  daimM  a  tenth  of  ul  things  in  addition. 
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\md%  after  the  division  was  completed. 
In  came  the  absent  Poet,  from  a  distance: 

Alas!  'twas  over,  not  to  J>e  repeated; 
All  giv'n  away  as  if  heVl  no  existence* 

**  Ah  wo  is  me!  'mid  bounty  so  unbounded. 
Shall  I,  thy  truest  son,  be  thus  neglected?" 

He  cried  aloud,  and  his  complaint  resounded    ; 
While  he  drew  near  Jove's  throne,  quite  unexpected* 

'<  If  in  the  land  of  visions  you  redded 
fSaid  Jove)  and  anger  feel,  to  me  do'nt  show  it: 

Wnere  were  you  when  the  world  was  first  divided?" 
^  I  was  near,  thee,"  replied  the  lack4and  Poet 

"  With  glory  of  thy  face  mine  eyes  were  aching,  . 

And  music  fill'd  mine  ears  while  gift^  were' squander'd; 
The  earthly  for  the  heavenlv  thus  forsaking, 

Forgive  my  spirit  that  awhile  it  wandered."-^ 

<*  What's  to  be  done?  (cried  Jove,)  The  world  is  ^ven. 
Fields,  chases,  towns,  circumference,  and  centrel— 

If  you 're' content  to  dwell  with  me  in  heaven, 
It  shidl  be  open. when  you  please  to  enter."        J.  P.  €• 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST,  No.  XII. 

EMIGRATIOV. 

Having  in  my  former  letters,  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  faint  out* 
line  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country,  I  shall  ifow  give  vou  some  traits  of  a  less  hardy  race^  its 
more  recently  acquired  inhabitants.  Between  those  persons,  and 
the  subjects  of  my  present  communication,  there  exist  these  mark- 
ed distinctions,  namely,  the  first  were  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  ac- 
customed to  danger  and  privation,  the  latter  are  persons  taken 
from  all  the  various  grades  of  civilized  society — ^the  former  came 
to  conquer  a  countrv,  the  latter  to  enjoy  it-— the  former  came 
from  the  southern,  the  latter  from  the  eastern  and  middle  state»-« 
the  former  took  possession  of  Kentucky,  the  latter  are  crowding 
to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  this  subject  within  the  Compass  of  a  single  letter*- 
but  I  feel  also  the  danger  of  entering  too  minutely  upon  a  theme 
which  presents  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  features.  To  say  no- 
thing  of  t}ie  mighty  revolution  which  a  score,  of  years  has  pro- 
duced in  this  wonderful  country-^f  die  extensive  re^ons  wnich 
have  been  civilized,  or  of  the  sublime  reflections  excjted  by  the 
establishment  of  states -and  governments,  there  are  a  thousand 
minor  traits  in  the  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed— pictures  of  do-> 
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aiestic  life  ^d  indiTid«al  fortoae— whick  present  new  and  afiect- 
ii^  TiewB  of  human  )iature«  If  the  miserable  victims  of  pemirj 
alone,  chaafnng  onlj  the  scene  of  distress  had  sou^t  retiige  in 
these  solitudes,  or  if  none  hut  the  greedy  worshippers  ^f  Mammon 
had  l>raved  t&e  fury  of  the  bUst^  and  the  gloom  of  the  wiklemess» 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  might  display  the  merits  aQd  the  for- 
tunes of  all.  tie  hacknied  tale  of  virtue  in  distress  would  draw 
for  the  former  the  common  tribute  of  a  tear-awhile  the  latter 
would  be  abandoned  withiout  commisseration  to  the  just  rewards 
of  overweening  avarice*  ^ 

But  the  mighty  stream  has  not  emanated  frpm  a  single  feun* 
tain— it  comes  compounded,  of  various  elements,  flpwing  from  a 
tiiousand  sources,  mingling  and  combining  their  discordant  mate» 
rials  into  one  great  and  nvin^  mass*  Industry  sends  her  sun* 
brown  children,  avarice  her  minions,  ambition  her  aspirants^  and 
sorrow  her  heavy  laden  of&prii^.  Never  rince  the  days  when  a 
romantic  relidous  ejuthusiasmv  allured  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi'^ 
tions  to  Ae  mrine^f  a  favourite  /saint,  has  the  world  witnessed 
such  party-coloured  hordes,  peacefully  pursuing  a  commoQ  path 
to  a  common  destinatioil.         ' 

This  sul^ect  Waa  forcibly  presented  io  my  mind  a  few  years 
ago,  during  a  Journey  over  the  AUeghany  mountains,  and  as  the 
lonely  scenes  ampng  which  these  impressions  were  made  upon  my 
memory,  are  peculiarly  fitted  t»  exemplify  the  toils,  and  tagpve  a 
tiwe  of  the  picturesque  to  the  adventures  of  the  emkrants  whom 
I  there  encountered,  you  must  linger  with  me  here  ror  a  fi^w  mo- 
m^ts. 

The  traveller  who  crosses  the  stupendous  chain  of  mountains 
which  form  a  dividiog  line  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
Mr^ioontry,  often  pauseSxio  ponder  on  the  deep  gloom  and  sa- 
vage wildness  presents  to  his  eye.  Nature  seems  to  have  re<' 
aorved  these  strai|(  fastnesses  to  herself,,  as  a  last  retreat  from  the 
encHMCchments  of  art.  Her  precarious  sway  over  the  valley  and 
the  plain,  .is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  unwearied  arm  of  civili- 
zation, which  ever^  day  despoils  seme  fair  portiqn  of  her  ancient 
dominion.  Itie  rill  no  longer  murmurs  in  the  solitude,  nor  does 
the  songster  alone  fill  the  fi;rove  with  his  melodj[*-*the  discordant 
ham  of  a  busy  world  mingles  its  hoarse  notes  with  those  tdnes  of 
sweet  and  native  eloquence  by  which  Nature  speaks. to  her  de- 
lighted votaries-^the  <'  dappled  denizen"  of  the  forest  ^hade  has 
fled,  aad  the  forest  itselCis  prostrated  by  the  fierce  invaders.  But 
here  she  sits  securely  enthroned  among  her  favourite  wilds,  de- 
fended bybulwaric^  which  bid  defiance  to  invasion.  Man,  the 
sworn  en^emy  to  the  fairest,  works  of  his  Creator  advances  to  the 
barrier,  and  hatts-^he  pauses  on  the  brink  of  the 'precipice,  mea- 
sures with  a  despairing  eye  the  overhanging  cliff-^-and  retires 
&em  the  conflict.., 
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No  detcripiioD  can  convej  inj  adM^aate  idea  of  the  winding 
paths,  the  steep  accliritieB;  the  overhanging  cliflfo,  and  dark  ravinea 
with  which  these  Alpine  renons  afaoand,— the  sublime  gnmdeor 
of  the  scenery,  or  i^e  difficaitj  and  danger  of  the  roads.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  turnpikes  which  haye  since  ren- 
dered the  passes  of  the  mountain  so  safe  and  easj,  were  not  com* 
pleted;  and  if  I  found  it  toilsome  in  the  extreme  to  accomplish  my 
jottmey  on  horseback,  you  may  conceive  the  almost  insurmounta- 
ble difficulties  presented  to  weary-laden  wanderers'  encumbered 
with  waggons  and  ba^^e;^et  I  found  these  roads  crowded  with 
emigrants  of  every  description,  but  the  majority  were  of  the  poor- 
est class.,  Here  1  would  meet  a  few  lusty  Allows  trudgins  it 
merrily  along,  and  there  a  family  more  embarrassed,  and  Teas 
cheerful;  now  a  ganr  of  forty  or  fifty  sbulf ,  men,  yeomen,  and  chil- 
dren-—and  now  a  solitary  pedestrian,  with  his  oaken  staff,  his  bot- 
tle, and  his  knapsack^  and  otaice  a  day,  a  stage-load  of  thred  tra- 
vellers, dragged  heavily  towards  the  west  Sometimes  [  beheM 
a  gentleman  toiling  aloiiff  with  a  broken  down  vehicle,  and  somie* 
times  encountered  the  solitary  horseman— here  I  espied  the  wreck 
of  a  carria^  or  the  remiiins  b(  a  meal,  and  there  the  ten^poouy 
shelter  which,  had  proteikted  the  benighted  stranger.  At  one  time 
beside  a  small  stream,  rushjng  througlr  a  Jiarrow  glen,  I  encoun- 
tered A  p&rty  of  about  fourscore  persons,  with  1;wo  or  three  wag- 
gons. .They  had  halted  to  bait-r-the  beasts  were*  grazing  amotag 
the  rocka,  the  men  cleaving  w6od  for  fires,  and  bouehs  to  erect  a 
tenement  for  the  hour:  the  women'  cooking  or  nursms ftheir  chil- 
dren, and  the  rosy  boy^  ^nd  ^rls  dabbling  in  a  waterfalL  When 
from  the  summit  of  a  moiintain  or  one  of  its  precipices,  where  the 
road  wound  beneath  my  feet,  appearins;.  at  intervals  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  I  beheld  one  ot  these  fargeir  caravans,  composed 
of  half-clad  beings  of  every  age  and  sex,  slowly  winding  up  the 
mountain  path,  or  reclining  at  mid-day  among  the, rocks,  I  could 
compare  them  ojily  to  the  gypsy  baous  described  by  forei^  no- 
velists. 

At  one  of  the  most  difiicult  passes  of  the  mountain  T  met  a  ca- 
valcade, whose  description  will  apply  to  a  nnmerpua  class.  They 
were  from  T%ew  Ensland.  The  senior  of  the  party  was  a  middle 
aged  mad,  hale,  well  built,  and  deccntfy  clad.  He  was  guiding  a 
pair  of  small,  lean^ ,  active  horses,  harnessed  to  a  ligfit  wagon, 
which  contained  the  bedding  and  provisions  of  the  party,  and  a 
few  articles  of  household  furniture.  Two  w<sll  srown,  barefoot 
boys,  in  homespun  shirts  and  trowsers,  held  the  taifof  the  wagEon, 
laudably  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  upset,  &y  throwing  their 
weigl^t  occasionally  to<  tiiat  ^ide  lyhich  seemed  to  require  ballast, 
while  the  father  exerted  his  arms,  voice,  and  whip,  in  umng  for- 
ward his  ponies.  In  the  rear  toiled  the  partner  ot  his  pilgrimage, 
conducting,  like  J(Jin  Rodders'  wife,  "  nine  small  children,  and 
one  at  the  breast^"  and  exhibiting  in  her  own  person  and  those  of 
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l^er  oJTsprtegr  ^mple  proof  thut '  whaterer  might  be  the  character 
of  the  md  to  which  ^ey  were  hastening,  l£i^t  which  they  had 
left  was  not  deficient  in  nealth,  or  fmitfolness.  Nor  must  1  omit 
to  mention  a  chubby  boy  of  six  years  old,  who  by  sundry  fftlls  and 
iminersjons,  had  acquired  the  hue  of  the  soil  from  head  to  foot, 
atid  tbotigh  now  trudging  knee^eep  in  the  mire,  was  craunching 
an  apple  with  the  most  entire  compoiBure*  They  had  reached  tbe 
summit  of  the  mountain  jbst  as  I  overtook  them,  and  as  they  halt- 
ed to  rest,  I  checked  my  horse  to  observe  them.  As  they  stretch- 
ed  their  eyes  forward  oter  the  interminable  prospect,  they  were 
wrapped  m  silent  wonder;  as  far  as  the  visioo  could  extend  there 
waa  nothineto  inteit:ent  it;  beneath  our  fj^et  lay  inountaitis  and 
vaHeys  anif  forests 'and  rivers,  all  of  which  must  be  passed  before 
these 
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could  reach  the  land  of  promise,  which  they  imaffined  they  could 
DOW  dimly,  discern  in  the  distant  horizon*  They  looked  back  with 
a  kind  of  shuddering  triumph  ^t  what  thfy  had  accomplished,— 
they  looked  foi^vard  with  trembling  hope  at  what  was  to  come.  I 
tfaoudit  I  could  see  in  their  faces,  regret^  hope,  fear,  resignation*- 
but  3kej  spoke  cheerfully,  lind  expressed  no  dissatisfaction,  and 
after  answering  their  inquiries  as  to  their  route  onward!  left 
tiiem.  Tired  souls!  they  have  probaUy  long  e'er  this  surmounted 
their  fatigues,  and  found  a  happy  home  in  a  l^d  of  pknty,  where 
-surrounded  with  fat  pigs,  and  fat  children,  they  enjoy  the  only 
true  aUum  cum  digniiaUi  while  I,  delvine  among  the  labyrinths 
of  the  lair,  find  mazes  more  intricate  and  steeps -more  arduous, 
than  the  winding  paths,  of  the  mountain! 

The  foreigners  whom  I  met,  were  in  much  worse  circumstances 
than  our  own  citizens.  These  arrive  cm  our  shores  in  a  destitute 
condition,  and  undertake  the  journey  without  money  enough  to 
accomplish  half  the  distance  and  some  without  a  cent  to  pay  their 
entrance— confiding  in  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  charitoble.  This  confidence  is  ttot  sa  often  deceptive 
as  mis^t  be  expected,  for  an  American  is  never  seen  to  turn  a 
hottsiSess  wanderer  from  his  door,  or  to  refuse  i^  morsel  to  the 
luingry.  Itis  suirprising  to  see  to  what  a  dreary  plight  some  of 
these  adventurers  are  reduced  by  their  ppverty  or  improvidence; 
and  yet  many  of  them  will  tr^iage  along  with  light  hearts  and 
empt^  pursed,  apparently  forgetfia  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of 
the  future. '  • 

At  Pitt^urgb,  where  the  ^emigrants  generally  embark  on  the 
Ohio,  they  loay  be  seen  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  other  place; 
and  here  may  he  seen  not  only  their  number,  but  in  some  clegree 
their  various  characters,  and  as  various  expecta^ns.  Some  ar- 
rive with  furniture,  farming  utensils  and  senc^tnts,  and  push  for- 
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ward^  confident  in  their  abjU^  to  avercome^eTcarj  obstacle.  Some 
come  Irarthened  with  large  families  and  but  lime  worldly  gear, 
and  others,  happy  at  such  a  time  in  their  '^sii^le  blessedness*" 
come  done,  errant  knights,  leaving  all  their  cares  behind  them. 
Djpoii  observing  these  motley  collections,  I  haTe  been  reminded 
of  the  imitatiota  contained  in  a  camp  meeti&g  song  which  1  have 
heard,  and  which  I  think  is  about  as  follows. 

"  Come  hungry,  obme  thirsty,  come  ngged^  come  bare, 
Come  filthy,  eoo^  loniy,  conie  just  af  you  are." 

For  to  be  brief,  here  jou  see,  all  .sorts  of  folks  crowding  to  the- 
west  •        .       .  ^ 

Those  who  are  driven  by  misfortune  from  their  homes^  go  like 
exiles  frool  the  land  to  which  fond  recollection  attaches  a  tfaos- 
sand  charms,  to  a  wildemesa  which  fancy  clothes  with  a  thousand 
terrors.  Every  sympathy'  is  awakened  and  every  tender  feeling 
thrilled  with  anguish,  when  they  exchange  the  comforts  of  society, 
the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  the  frieifds  of  tiieir  hearts,  for  tne 
nameless  and  unknown  difficulties  which  appear  in  the  .dark  per* 
spective.  They  dream  of  interminable  forests,  and  nestilential 
swamps,  ^nd  at  every  step,  fancy  themselves  surrounaed'  by  box* 
ious  veitnin  and  beasts,  or  prey,  llius,  anticipating  no  sood,  and 
fearing  every  evil,  they  go  mro  banishment  with  .sorrownil  hearts. 
But  there  is  a  more  sanguine  clads  of  emigrants,  to  whom  a  differ- 
ent ]^cture  is  presented.  They  hsve  been  aliuned  by  interest  or 
ambitioti^  or  1^  by  choice  to  a  new  countrv,  and  hope  arrays  the^ 
future  alMxies  with  every  charm.  An  Jsi  Asr^tdo  had  been  de-. 
scribed  to  them,  or  they  have  created  it,  in  which  men  are  to  be 
wooed  to  their  happiness  as  a  maiden  to.  the  bridal,  and  their  only 
care  is  to  determine  with  what  grace  they  will  accept  the  guer- 
don. ,  The  old  men  are  to  be  blessed  with  wealthy  the  young  men 
with  honour,  and  the  giHs  with  husbands,  and.  I  supposie  with 
wealth  and  honour  and  pleasure  into  the  bargain-— and  to  crown 
all,  the  good  folks  in  the  west^  wilt  feiel  so  delighted  and  so  flat- 
tered by  their -advent  that  .they  will  crowd  about  them  like  the 
friends  of  Job,  and  every  one;  wilF  give  them  **  an  ear  ring  ^nd  a 
piece  of  gold!"  -  » 

All  these  are  deceived,  as  well  the  desponding  as  tiie  enthusi- ' 
astic.  The  advantages  of  the  western  country  consist  in  ^e  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  profusion  of  all  the  products  of  nature, 
whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  minend  kingdoms,^  the  cheap- 
ness of  lands,  and  the  newness  of  the  country^  which  affords  toom 
and  opjoottunity  for  enterprise.  These,  together  with  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  the>  total  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  politi- 
cal burthens,  and  the  comparatively  si^all  portion  of  labour  re- 
Suisite  to  procure  the  necessiaries  of  life,  certainly. render  this  a 
esirable  home.  |jBut  they,  who  like,  Orto^l  of  Basra,  desire,  die 
golden  stream  t<M>e.*quick  and  violent,  wilt  like  him  discover  a 
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dry  and  dnttj  channel,  and  will  Xeam  that  slow,  and  neneTering 
iDduitrj  is  not  less  necessar j  here  than  elsewhere.  iion<Mirs  are 
the  remrd  of  personal  popularity,  which,  we  ha^e  been  told, 
« ihay  be  gained  without  merit  and  lost  without  a  fiiuli,''  and  in 
this  respect  the  western  hemisphere  differs  little  from  ihe  rest  of 
the  w<Rld.  Popultth  arts  are  nicTsioie  in  eyerj  country;  but  it  is 
certain  that  few  here  are  raised  to  eminent  pubfic  stations  witheilt 
a  l^n^  and  tntiuMite  acquaintance  with  the  people.  In  the  west 
there  is  no  jealousy  or.  unfriendliness  to  strapeel^,  who  are  sene- 
raily  receinwi  with  open  arms,  and  treated  wiUi  kindness  and  res- 
pect, but  pditical  honour^  are  mbre  sparingly  bestowed,  and  are 
seldom  lairished  upon  foreigners^  who,  whatever  may  be  their  pre- 
tensions, cag  barely  be  supposed  to  know,  or  to  feel,  the  ipterests 
of  the  country^ 

The  desponding  emigrant  on  the  other  hand  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised, at  nndii^  eVery  [rfain  substantial  comfort  winch  a  reason- 
able man  can  wish,  audthou^  he  discorers  no  attempt  at  luxu- 
ry or  Btyle,  he  sees  hospitality,  plenty,  and  intelligence.  .  Instead 
of  a  vast  wilderness,  he  finds  faige  settlements,  which  thougft 
thinly  scattered,  are  now  sufficient^  dense  to  afford  the  comfb^ 
and  civilities  of  life,  to  ensure  protection,  and  to  enforce  munici- 
pal regcrlatioBS.  * 

Of  all  people  the  S^ish  are  Inost  provokin^ly  disappointed. 
The  Iri0h,'Dutch,  and-.  French,  amalgamate  easily  with  our  peo- 

K'  ,  adopt  our  habits,  and  live  happiljr  among  us.  But  not  so  John 
II.  This  hottest  |entleman,  as  he  is  generally  pleased  to^  s^le 
Inmselif,  has  always  been  famed  for  an  inordinate  share  of  creau- 
li^,  so  that  notmthstandinff  his  prejudices  against  America,  he 
is  easitT  persuaded  that  gold  is  to  be  ploughed  up  in  our  fields, 
and  rubies' plucked  from  the. tr^es.  He  forgets  that  the  days  of 
Colutnbns  and  Cortes  have  gone  by,  and  that  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  not  within  our  boundaries.  With  these  views  he  sets  out  fr6m 
one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  soon  set^  into  **  lots  of  troubled' 
In  the  first  place/  Mr.  Bull'  is  used  to  being  told  that  he  is  obsti- 
nate, whimsical,  and  f(md  of  having  <his  own  way,  and  he  is  de- 
termined not  to  derogate  from  the  national  character.  He  will 
therefore  receive  no  s^viiee  as  to  his  route  or  mode  of  travelling, 
and  consequentiy  adopts  the  most  inconvenient  vehicle,  tdkes  the 
worst  road,  and  stops  at  the  most  indifferent  houses.  He  has  re- 
resolved  that  he  itiust  have  tea  and  rolls  in  the  morning,  and  tea 
and  toast  in  the  evening,  and  roa^t  beef  for  dinner,  all  of  which 
must  be  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  and  if  he  habpens  to 
be  thwartea  in  these  important  matters  he  as  resolutely  deter- 
mn^  not  to,  eat  a  mouthful  until  compelled  by  hunger,  nor  to 
pav  his  fare  until  obli^  by  the  law.  Then  he  wears  a  fantasti- 
cal fur  joekev  cap,  which  he  is  advised  to  exchange  for  a  covering 
better  ^ited  to  tiie  climate,  but  he  persists  in  having  his  own 
way,  and  although  his  £iee  isscorchM  and  blistered  with  the  sun. 
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he  adhered  to  the  fur  cap  as  tenHciously  aa  if  it  was  the  Magna 
Charta.  Nor  is  he  less  attached  to  his  dandy  dartout  and  lig^t 
boots;  he  cannot  be  cotiytnced  that  what  is  a  suitable  dress  in 
*«  Lunnun"  may  be  very  unfit  to  travel  in>  and  he  rather  submits 
to  be  tortured  and  pinched  until  he  is  sore»  than  to  leave  off  the 
finerv  which  is  worn  at  ^onve,  and  which  he  fondly  imagfaies  wiU 
entiue  him  to  singular. honorn by  distitignbhihg  him  from  the  na* 
tives.  All  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  bwf  but  himself,  but 
unluckily  John  js  not  satisfied  with  having  Ms  own  way,  but  is  dis- 
pleased that  others  claim  tlie  same  privilege,  and  perseveringly 
finds  fault  with  every  thing  he  sees,  hears,  smelU,  tastes,  or  toucli- 
es.  Then  he  has'an  odd  propei^sity  for  quixxing  the  natit?es,and 
manv  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  tweak  of  the  nose  ^is  costs  Ihe  poor 
ffentleman  on  his  hapless  w^y.  Hi^  opinions  are  as  singular  as 
nis  manners.    He  is  a  great  politician  ' 

*  .        '<  Sits  up  'till  midnight  with  bis  Mt^ 

Talks  politics  and  ^ives  the  toast," 

and  being  accustotiied  at  home  to  ioin  church  and  state>  he  sel* 
dom  fails  to  give  religion  a  6ide  blow  in  disciiasing  his  .political 
tenets.  If  be  happen  to  be  a  moharchist  he  finds  no  associates, 
if  he  be  a  radical^  he  disgusts  his  hearers  by  his*  utter  disi^egard 
of  order,  law,  and  decencv,  and  in-  either  case  he  f^ils  not  to  ri- 
dicule our  institutions  and  revile  our  government  Arriyed  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  he  seeks  an  Engl^  settlement,  avoids  all  in- 
tercour3e  with  "the  natives,'^  quarrels  with  his* countrymen,  en- 
gages in  a  law  suit,  spends  his  money,  and  fiiiding  that,  ne  cannot 
subsist  without  labor,  curses  the  country,  ahd  gets  drunk  daily: 
In  4  short  time,  he  returns  home  fully  competent  to  the  tiisk  of 
edifying  the  Sritish  piiblic/  on  the  subjects  of  American  politics, 
history,  and  literature!  '  , 

In  descending  the  tiv^r  from  Pittsburgh,  three^  different  des* 
criptions  of  boats,  are  iat  the  service  of  the  voyagen  the  steam- 
boati  the  keeU  and  the  flat  bottom,  'fl^e  ^teambo^ts  bebniring  to 
this  place,  which  are  nunierous,  are^  strong,  beautiful,  and  swift, 
and  arje  provided  with  eicellent  accomm^atlonsif  but  these  can 
only  ran  at  high  stages  of  the  water,  and  this  mode  of  conveyance 
is  in  some  cases,  too  expensive  for  the  circun^tances  ^of  the  emi- 
grant. In  either  of  thes^  events  the  other  boats  are  resorted  to^ 
The  keel'  is  a  long  sharp  vessel,  drawing  but  little  water.  When 
loaded,  the  hiill  .is  nearly  all  imthersed,  but  there  is  a  deck  or 
roof  about  six  feet  high,.cove;^  on  all  sides  so  as  to  exclude  the 
weather,  and  leaving  only  a  passage  of  abopt  a  foot  wide,  whiph  is 
called  the  running  M>ard,  ajong  the^gunwale,  and  a  small -space  at 
the  steni  and  stem.  This  deck  or  roof,  affords  an  admirable 
lounging  place  in  pleasant  weather,  but  at  all  other  times,  the 
passenger  is  circumscribed  within  but  narrow  bounds  below.  The 
oars  which  are  placed  at  the  bow,  are  from  eig|it  to  twelve  in 
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BttadMr,  and  are  uaed  only*  in  descending  the  river:  by  meana  of 
these  the  boat  is  propelled  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour  faster  than  tne  current  which  has  an  average  velocity  of 
about  three  miles.  The  oars  are.  plied  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  the  boat  is  suffered  to  float,  with  a  man  at  the  helm  and  one 
at  the  bow  to  look  out,  except ,  in  those  parts  of  the  river  wliere 
the  navigation  is  difficult,  and  M^here  they  always  lay  by  for  day 
light  TKi^s  they  can  accomplish  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty -four 
hoors^  with  great  ease.  In  ascendipg  the  stream  they  are  pro- 
pelled with  poles,  apd  the  passage  is  very  tedious,  as  they  can 
seldom  make  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day. 

The  flat  bottom  boat,  is  nothing  more  than  a  raft  witn  sides  and 
a  roof»  but  it  is  -more  roon^y  and  convenient  tha^n  the  keel,  parti- 
cularly if  well,  built  and  tight,  as  indeed  they  mostlv  are»  An  im- 
mense oar  is  placed  on  each  side  near  the  bow,  which  has  given 
these  boats  the  nick  name  of  "  broad-horns,"  and  another  at  the 
stem.  These  are  iised  oply  to  djrect  the  course  of  the  flat,  which 
is  allowed  to  float  with  the  current,  and  thus  she  pursues  her  voy- 
age like  man  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage  to. that  undiscovered  coun- 
try from  whose  bou^rne  no  traveller  of  her  speciies  ever  returns; 
for  not  being  calculated  to  stem  th^  current  she  is  useless,  after 
she  has  reachjed  her  destination*  except  as  so  much  lumber. 

Fop  the  Port  ^lio/      > 
THE  WASHINGTON  MIRACl^E  REFUTED; 

Om^   A   HBVIEW    OF  THE,  RBV.  MR.  >f  ATTHKWs's   STATEMEWT.     BY  A 
FI^lTD  or  TRUTH.     GEORGETOWN,  P.  C.  .  1624. 

If  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,  it  seems  the^ge  of  miracles  is 
not  passed  awayi  Ev^ry  period  gives  rise  to  soipethin^of  its  own; 
and  it  avails  nothing,  ^tnat  over  and  over  again,  delusion  and  dis- 
appointment have  fol^wed  after  imposture,  or  credulity.  These 
inexhaustible  sources  of  the  marvellous  are  as  proditctive  as  the 
sea*  whose  waves  are  created  anew  the  moment  after  they  perish 
on  the  shore.  •         »  .  . 

The  Washington  miracle,'as  it  is  ca)led,  is  too  well-known  to 
onr  readers  to1i^  circumstantially  repeated.  It  was  *'  perpetrated," 
(to  use  the  words  of  a  London  writer  en  this  subject,)  at  Wash*- 
ington»  ladt  >vinter,  on  the  body  of  ^  Mrs.  MMtin^Jy,  and  was 
uttered  abroad  in  newspapers,  statemehts  and  depos^jtions  as  one 
df  the  wonders. of  the. famous  miracle  monger,  Pnnce  Hohenlohe. 
We  have  hi|/l  miracles  of  domestic  ipanufacture  among  us  like 
other  parts  of  this  habitable  ^lobe;  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  mitaculous  power  exerted  in  Europe  on  an  inl>abi- 
rant  of  America.  ,  It  is  true  the  .Pr|nce  has  sent  his  healing  effi- 
cacy as  (ar  as  England,  and  even  Ireknd,  but,  these  were  within 
the  European  sphere^  and  might  re^onably  he  embraced  by  an 
ordinary  adpet  in  the  art.   But  to  travel  3000  miles— to  operate 
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uDseeft  in  anotter  hcmisphereir-^his  is  iii46ml  a  g&  wlikk^T^n 
exceeded  thb9e  of  ear  Saviour  and  his  Apostkn*  and  rankk  the 
prince  in,  the  eyes  of  those  who  beiieye,  far  bejond  the  signs  and 
wonders  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 

After  a  pretty  foil  examination  of  the  sabject»  th^  writer  of  this 
nsmphlet  raiiks  the  recoyerj  of  Mts»  Matting^  among  those  cases, 
bj  no  meani  uncodimon,  in  which  disease  spends  iteelf  from  na- 
tural causes,  and  speedy  relief  takes  |riace. 

**  We  now  assert  that  the  lady  was  afficted  with  an  abscess. 
To  be  sure  she  says,  she  had  no  Knowledge  of  any  abscess  in  her 
side,  and  *  of  course  'perceived  no  breaking  or  discharge  of  any.' 
This  we  doubt  not  is  true,  atid  still  there  may  have  been  an  ab* 
scess  and  its  discharge*  All  the  symptoqis  may  h/ive  existed,  and 
the  patient,  not  very  skilfal  in  medicine  probably,  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  tlie  disease  to  which  they  belonged.  The  same  may 
be  said  relative  to  the  five  ladies  who  depose  tha;t  they  *  saw  no 
symptom  of  amy  abscess.'  These  ladies^  i  presume,  have  never 
studied  very  closely  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  lia- 
ble. Throw  this  pamphlet  into  the  hands,  of  any  scientific  i>hysi- 
cian,-^let  it  tell  its  own  story,  and*you  will  not  find  an  individual, 
who,  connecting  the  progress  of  the  disease  with  the  event,  will 
not  pronounce  ^er^  was  an  abscess.  1  havQ  conversed  with  &ye 
medical  men  upon  this  subject;  four  in  this  District,  und  one  at  a 
distance:  all  of  whom,  after  ridiculing  the  pretentions  of^the 
Priests  relative  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  cure,  pronounced 
the  disease  an  abscess.  Tlie, dimple  statement  of  the  pamphlet, 
was' put  into  the  hands  pf  an  eminent  physician  at  a  distance,  who, 
alter  perusing  the  symptoms,  decidea  at  once,  that  ft  was  an  ab- 
scess m  deleft  l6be  of  the  liver;  mentioning  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  knowii  at  least  ten  similar  cases  just  as  remarkiibl^ 
in. the  course-of  his  own  practice.  - 

<*  Assuming  now  the  existence  of  an  abscess,  we  readily  account 
for  the  torpor  of  the  arm  next  to  the  tumour.  We  easily  account, 
also,  for  the  nature  of  the  cure.  The  simple  fact  i8,^at  jtist  be- 
fore the  change  in  the  lady's  feeliftgs,  ttis  abscess  broke.  The 
circiumstatlces  were  exactly  calculated  t&  produce  thi^  elect;  for 
we  are  told  in  the  fifth  deposition,  that  iust  before  it  took  phice, 
the  patient  was  seized  With  *,a  violent  J&  qf  coughing,^  Which,  in 
union  with  some  preparations  on  the  jiart  of  the  i^riest,  caused  a 
delay  of  fifteen  minutes  in  t^e' ad  ministration  of  the  sacrament. 
So  violent  was  this  paroxysm  of  cou^iiig,  that  Father  Dubuisson 
says,  he  was  afraid  *'she  might  be  prevented  fr6m  receiving  com- 
munion." .Now,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  this  paroxysm 
of  her  cough,  in  union  with  the  excitemc^nt  in  which  she  nadijeen, 
from  the  expectation  of  a  mirade,  and  the  excitement  she  then 
must  have  beenih  from  disappohtm(^nt,  and  that,  alsb,  necessarily 
produced  by  all  the  ceremony  and  solemnity  of  receiving  tiie  codh 
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mttnion,  should  have  effected  her  frame  so  powerfully  as  to  occa- 
sion the  discharge  of  the  abscess  in  her  side.  The  symptoms  of 
unusual  distress  and  dagger  immediately  before,  are  perfectly 
consistent  i^ith  this;  for  such  almost  always  precede  the  breaking 
of  an  abscess.  Now  let  it  be  recollected,  that  for  several  days 
subsequent  to  the  relief,  it  was  asserted  at  the  house  of  the  lady, 
that  a  very  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  her  mouth,  occurred 
immediately  prior  to  the  issue;  let  it  also  be  recollected,  that 
though  some  ueponeAts,  in  order  to  rid  the  matter  of  the  abscess, 
exert  themselves  to  show  that  no  ea:trao^inary  disctiarge  of  blood 
was  perceived,  and  though  Mrs.  M.  asserts  that  she  ^it  with  un- 
usual difficulty,  and  in  quantities  unusually  small  that  night,  it  is 
yet  not  denied  that  an  eflfusioh  of  blood,  from  the  mouthy  did  ac- 
tually take  place,  a^d  that  in  a  con^tiderable  quantity,  just  before 
the  event;  and  methinks  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  in  the 
least  iptellisent  oh  such  subjects,  ttiat  the  simple  explanation  of 
the  whole  affair,  is  found  in  the  fortunate  and  very  seasonable 
rupture  of  an  abscess.  Cases  precisely  similar,  are  found  in  al- 
most every  chapter  of  medical  journals.  What  Physician  of  ex- 
tensive and  long  continued  practice,  has  not  been  favopred  with 
miracles  as  marvellous?"'^ 

After  all,  Prince  Hohenlohc  has  been  outdone  by  the  following 
wonder,  which  we  find  recorded  here»  and  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers.  Its  peculiar  appositcness  on  this  question  will  justify 
our  extracting  it.       ^ 

"A  few  years  ago,  (not  more  thaaten,)  there  lived  at  or  near  a 
place  called  Colchester,  Vermont,  an  old  eentlemen  (since  known 
as  the  Vermont  Prophet)  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  of 
respectable  and  amiable  character,  who,  some  how  oi;  other  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he,  was  vested  with  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing^diseases^^Being  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  he  could  not 
suffer  a  power  so  useful  to  remain  unemployed.  Accordingly,  he 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  gift  upon  such  as  Jie  could  at  first 
procure  to  sabmit.to  his  attempts.  Ilis  method,  like  that  of  the 
rrince,  was  by  praying  for  those  who  came.  So  curious  and  asto- 
nishing were  the  effects  which  ensued^  that  in  a  short  time  his 
fame  was  spread  not  only  throuriiout  his  neighbourhood,  but  into 
distant  territories  of  the  United  States.  His  house  was  frequently 
throneed  with  applicants.  Horses  and  vehicles  of  various  kinds, 
waited  at  his  gate.  Instances  there  were  of  wonderful,  admirable, 
instantaneous  cures,  which  many  esteemed  perfe(itly  miraculous. 
The  succe^es  of  Hohenlohe,  such  as  we  have  heard  of,  cannot 
compare  with  the  accounts  given  of  this  wonderful  man.  His  mi- 
racles were  not  confined  to  those  who  came  to  his  house.  Like 
the  Bishop  ol  Bamberg,  he  was  anxious  to  spare  his  patients  at  a 
dbtance,  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  coming  into  his  presence.i — 
Letters  containing  statements  of  the  cases  and  petitions  for  the 
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prophet's  prayers,  were  despatched  from  every  quarter,  hr  and 
near.  The  immense  quantity  of  letters  he  reteived,  can  scarcely 
be  credited,  except  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
themselves.  The  fame  of  this  roan  was  not  like  the  morning  cloud: 
it  lasted  several  years,  and  only  ceased  when  the  Prophet  being 
led  to  believe  that  his  ^ft  was  ended,  discontinued  his  practises. 
There  is  one  case  of  miraculous  eflfect  upon  one  of  his  applicants, 
deserving  a  particular  mention  in  this  place;  At  a  town  in  Ver- 
mont, named  Montpelier,  there  lived  a  lady,  who  for  a  long  while 
had  been  painfully  afflicted  with^isease.  Bed-ridden  for  a,  tedious 
length  of  time,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  her  limbs,  the  ^hyr 
sician,  after  lone  continued  attempts  to. relieve  her,  pronounced 
tlie  case  beyond  his  skill.  In  this  helpless  condition,  the  patient 
heard  of  the  wonderful  cures  of  tl^e  Prophet  at  Colchester.  Wil- 
ling to  take  adva'ntage  of  every  expedient  for  relief,  she  procured 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  him,  with  a  statement  of  her  case  and 
a  petition  for  his  prayers.  A  neighbour  who  was  about  to  under- 
take a  joumev  which  obliged  him  to  pass  the  old  man's  residence, 
undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter.  The  lady,  as  he  travelled, 
calculated  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  reach  the  Prophet?s  door. 
The  hour  at  which  he  probably  arrived,  was  struck;  Immediately 
she  recovered;  the  strength  and  use  of  her  lone  helpless  limbs 
returned:  she  arose  fix>m  bed,  delighted  and  thankful  tor  her  mi- 
raculous restoration.  The  Prophet's  gift  was  now  all  her  theme. 
The  neighbours  came  in  to  see  the  truth  of  the  wonderful  reports 
which  were  spread  of  the  case.  They  beheld  and  were  astonished. 
Their  long  afflicted  acquaintance,  they  saw  walkins,  working,  and 
comfortable.  They  could  not  doubt  the  sight  of  their  pwn  eyes. 
The  lady  was  plainly  restored  at  the  very  time  when  the  applica- 
tion must  have  been  made  to  the  Prophet  Had  I  .been  there/  I 
should  hav^  been  much  more  surprised  than. at  the  breaking  of 
an  abscess.  The  man  Who  carried  the  letter,  i^w  returned.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  t^ie  lady's  wonderful  restoration,  he  hastened,  to  cen- 
gratulate  her.  She  met  him  joyfully:  exhibited  her  strength)  said 
a  miracle  had  been  wrought  on- her  by  the  Prophet's  gift,  and  as- 
sured the-friend  that  it  was  at  the  very  time  when  he  must  have 
arrived ^at  the  old  man's  house,  that  her  recovery  Vas  effected. 
Well,  (said  the  friend^  I  am  extremely  rejoicecl  ta  find  you  so 
well:  but  indeed  I  entirely  forgot  to  deliver  the  letter.  This  needs 
no  comment."  i 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  following  notices  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  not  very  recent,  but  serving  to  show  the  opinions  ei|- 
tertained  of  him  in  Germany.  , 

"A  gentleman  of  Maryland,  who  has  a  regular  correspondent 
in  the  part  of  Germany  where  Hohenlohe  has  been  operating,  has 
politely  furnished  the  following  translations  from  foreign  papers; 
which,  together  with  some  extracts  of  letters  received  by  this 
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gentienum  from  his  correspoudent,  copied  from  a  Hagerstown 
Mper,  are  here  subjoined,  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the 
rnnce  is  held  by  the  people  in  Bavaria: 

.         "Extract  from,  the  Courier  Francais. 

"  Hamburg,  July  7. — The  news  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Ho- 
henlohe,  was  expected  in  this  town,  produced  the  most  lively 
sensations — all  ttie  infirm,  endowed  with  steadfast  faith,  waited 
vflth  great  impatience  the  moment  of  laving  his  hands  upon  them. 

"The  Prince  arrived  on  the  Sd  July:  he  performed  his  first  cure 
on  three  females  who  laboured  under  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  their 
cure  was  attested  by  one  witness  only,  a  distributor  ofalms.  He 
l^stoced  the  use  of  limbs  to  a  paralytic,  and  hearing  to  two  deaf 
women.  The  Prince  promised  to  repair  on  the  following  day  to 
the  extensive  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  perrorm 
bis  cures  in  the  open  air.  An  immense  multitude  resorted  to  the 
place — the  lanae,  the  deaf,  and  \he  blind,  Hj  prostrate  on  the 
earth;  near  to  Jthetn  were  in  attendance  their  parents  and  friends, 
who  offered  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  recovery  of  these  unfor- 
tunate indiviouals.  The  moment  the  Prince  appeared  the  whole 
assemblage  fell  upon  their  knees-^all  fixed  in  profound  silence, 
their  'eye^  on  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  after  piittinc  up  a  long 
prayer,  advanced  to  the  midst  of  tKe  supplicants,  and  asked  in  a 
mild  tone,  <  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  God  can  cure  you?*  A 
thousand  voices  repTied, «  Yes,  yes!'  Then  he  ^trtetched  forth  his 
arms,  and  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Arise,  your  faith  hath  made 
you  whole:*  and  they  all  got  up  and  went  away.  The  acclamation 
of  the  multitude  rent  the  air. 

*•  Nevertheless,  the  magistracy  of  the  town  thought  proper  to 
appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  intelligent  ^nd  upright  men, 
whom  they  directed  to  follow  the  Prince,  and  to  make  a  list  of 
persons  whom  he  should  cure  of  their  infirmities.  These  commis- 
sions have  prepared  an  account  of  the  state  of  twenty -three  per- 
sons who  had  detlared  themselves  cured  by  the  Prince,  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  ailments  have  not  been  in  any  wise  diminished. 
On  further  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  that  the  story  of  the  para- 
lytic woman,  and  the  two  doaf  and  dumb,  who  had  fancied  them- 
selves cured  by  the  Prince  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  is  very 
different  from  the  reports  thatliave  gojt  into  circulation. 

"  Munich,  January  17,  1823.— ^The  personal  estate  of  Prince 

.  Alexander  Hohenlohe  was  publicly  sold  in  Bamberg,  and  his 

4)enefice  of  the  Dome.ChurGh  was  confiscated.  He  is  now  engaged 

in  his  operations  in  Vienna,  where  he  can  receive  every  desired 

human  assistance. 

** Extracts  of  letters  written  in  ^he  neighbourhood  of  WuHxburg, 
in  Baharia,  in  Germany,  to  a  sentleman  in  this  country. 

<«Nov£mbbr4,  1821.*— The  public  newspapers  have  probably 
already  made  you  acquainted  with  a  great  deal  concerning  the 
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miraculous  cures  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  and  hb  man  Mi- 
chael in  Wurtzburg,  Brickman,  and  Bamberg.  A  certain  Prince 
of  Schwartzburgh  had  a  daughter,  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Inlier  Hospital,  in  Wurtijburgh,  who  was  very  lame.  Suddenly 
the  Prince  and  his  man  Michael  made  their  appearance  (whether 
by  invitation  or  not^  1  cannot  say)  and  undertook  to  effect  a  cure 
by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  Immediately  i^  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  female  invalid  could  again  walk  per* 
fectly  straight,  and  that  too,  without  any  assistance,  and  had  ac- 
tually walked  across  the  street  to  the  church,  in  order  to  give 
thauKs  to  the  Lord  for  her  wonderful  restoration.  T^ie  regularly 
attending  physician  of  the  Hospital  then  announced  to  the  public 
that  the  account  concerning  the  recovery  of  the  lamd  female  was 
false — ^thatshe  had  not  been  cured  by  Prince  H.  but  by  a  long  and 
regular  use  of  means  which  he  himself  had  administered.  The 
aflSir  now  became  a  subject  of  newspaper  discussion.  Some  wri- 
ting in  favour  of  the  Prince,  ^nd  others  on  the  side  of  the  physi- 
cian.  At  this  juncture,  the  Police  of  W ,  gave  notice  fliat 

every  invalid  that  intended  to  visit  the  Prince  to  obtain  relief, 
must,  be  furnished  with  a  pass  from  the  commissary  of  his  district, 
and  wifli  a  certificate  from  the  physician  of  his  Canton,  the  latter 
of  which  must  contain  a  correct  and  minute  description  of  ^e 
disease — apd  .Hohenlohe  was  required  to  perform  his  cures  iri  a 
Bovel,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  in  case  he  refused,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  vicinity. 
Shortly  after  these^arrangements  were  made  by  the  civil  auAon- 
ty,  the  Prince  requested  the  Editor  of  Ae  Main  Paper  to  give 
notice,  that  all  the  Roman  priests  of  Bavaria  should  proclaim 
froip  their  pulpits,  that  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health,^  and  for 
other  reasons,  he  had  discontinued  his  cures,  and  that  for  the  pre- 
sent it  would  accordingly  be  useless  for  the  afflicted  to  incur  the 
expense  and' trouble  Of  a  journey  to  him  fOr  assistance.  It  is  i*-, 
porteil  in  this^  neighbourhood,  that  there  is  a  secret  society  which 
urges  and  supports  the  Prince  in  this  business.  Having  decamped, 
it  IS  expected  that  this  miracle-monger  will  now  attract  attention 
and  ^et  himself  into  business  at  some  other  place." 

"March  26,  1822. — In  my  last,  I  dropped  a  few  remarlLS  in 
relation  to  Hohenlohe  and  W  urtzburg.  My  opinion,  and  also  that 
of  the  thinking  part  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  is,  that  he 
is  far  from  being  a  true  messenger  of  God.  He  has  been  made  a 
dupe  of  by.  designing  men,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  serious  dis- 
turbance has  arisen,  and  if  he  had  not  been  4>bligei  to  retreat,  I 
would  not  have  been,  surprised  if  a  revolution  had  ensued.  It  is 
stated  in  some  papers  that  Rome  does  not  object  to,  butrathes 
approves  of  the  doings  of  the  Prince. 

I  remain,  &c.  ^ 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dteompontian  of  tHe  Metallic  Sulphates  by  Hydrogen^—TUe 
c«inpo8iti6n  of  sereral  doubtfal  sulphurets  has  been  aseertaiDed 
bj  ArfVredson,  by  reducing  their  corresponding  sulphates  by  by- 
dr^n.    A  summary  of  his  results  is  subjoinecf. 

The  artificial  sulphuret  of  manganese,  sometimes  considered  a 
salphnretted  oxide»  is  accurately  speakins,  a  compound  of  1  pro- 
portional of  sulphuret  of  manganese,  witn  1  proportional  of  pro* 
toxide,  called  by  Arfvfedson  an  oxysulphuret. 

The  reduction  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  also,  gave  an  oxysulphuret 

The  reduction  of  sulphate  of  nickel  yielded  a  subsuiphuret 

A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  passed  over  red-hot  ox- 
ide of  nickel,  cave  a  simple  sulphuret,  which  proved  to  be  the 
composition  of  native  sulphuret  of  nickel,  or  pair  pyrites. 

Tne  reduction  of  protosulphate  of  iron  gave  a  subbisulphuret, 
containine  less  sulphur  than  magnetic  pyrites,  which  Arfvredson, 
on  the  autnority  of  Stromeyer,  states  to  be  a  compound  of  1  pro- 
portional of  bisulpliuret  of  iron  with  6  proportionals  of  simple 
sulphuret.  The  reduction  of  the  subpersulphate  gave  a  sulphuret,. 
containing  8  proportionals  of  iron  to  1  of  sulphur,  or  a  subocto- 
sulphuret: 

'fhe  reduction  of  sulphate  of  lead,  yielded  a  compound  of  me- 
tallic lead  and  sulphuret  of  lead. 

The  foregoing  summary  is  abstracted  from  the  paper  of  Arf- 
vredson, in  the  May  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  The 
results  in  proportional  si  and  the  nomenclature,  in  reference  to 
euuivalent  numbers  are  given  in  hccordance  with  the  numbers 
aaopted  by  the  Engrish  and  Amefican^  chemists.  Arfvredson  fol- 
lows BerzeUus  in  these  particulars;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  latter  chemist,  from  an  artificial  mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
makes  the  equivalent  numbers  for  many  substances,  especially 
the  metals,  double  those  adopted  by  other  chemists.  This  want 
of  confoi^mity  in  the  numbers  pitched  upon,  however,  does  not 
imply  any  disagreements  as  to  the  actual  proportions  of  combina- 
tion. The  chemical  compounds,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  method  oi  chemical  notation  invented  by  Berze- 
lius;  but  the  formulse  are,  in  so  many  insta,nces,  incorrectly  print- 
ed, as  to  make  it  difficult  to  follow  the  author  without  considera- 
ble labour. 

Influence  of  the  density  of  the  air  on  the  rates  of  chronometers. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  lately  discovered,  that  the  going  of  chronometers 
is  influenced  by  the  density  of  the  air;  their  rate  being  in  most 
cases  accelerated  when  the  density  is  diminished,  and  retarded, 
when  the  density  is  increased.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact  These  observations  are  important,  as  they  point 
out  a  cause  for  the  irregular  going  of  clocks,  not  heretofore  at- 
tended to. 
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Discovertf  of  Olucina  in  tiie  chryaohryL^Mr^  Heniy  Seybcrt 
has  lately  commuiiicated  to  the  Ainericaii  Phil.  Society,  an  im- 
portant paper  giving  analyses  of  the  chrysoberyls  both  of  Had* 
dam  in  cTonnecticut,  and  Brazil.  The  paper  is  in  course  of  pnb- 
lication  in  a  neW  volume  t>f  the  society's  transactions,  which  is 
soon  to  appear.  In  the  mean  time,  it  i&gtven^to  the  public,  hy 
permission  of  the  society,  through  StUiman's  Journal. 

The  analyses  reveal  the  intei^ting  fact,  not  heretofore  suspect- 
ed, that  the  chrysoberyl  contains  Glucina  to  the  amount  of  about 
15  or  16  per  cent  .Mr.  Sevbert  is  entitled  to  this-«dditional  me- 
rit for  the  discovery,  that  the  same  mineral  was  analysed  in  16^ 
without  detecting  the  Glucina  thoush  it  wad  soudit,  by  that  acute 
and  promising  chemist  Mf.  Arfvredson  'of  Sweden.  In  the  ana- 
lyses by  both  chemists,  the  mineral  was  repeatedly  treated  with 
caustic  potassa;  the  insoluble  residue,  after  each  fuskm,  being 
a^in  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  alkali.  In  each  analy- 
sis, an  insoluble  residue,  net  attacked  by  the  potassa,  amounting 
to  about  one-sixth  of }  mineral  employed,  was  obtained.  This  in- 
soluble residue  was  found  by  Mr.  Seybert  to  be  Glucina  associa- 
ted with  about  a  sixteenth  of  oxide  of  titanicumf  while,  according 
to  Arfvredson,  "  on  examination,  it  proved  to  be  pure  silica.^ 
[See  a  translation  of  Arfvredson's  paper  on  the  analysis  of  some 
minerals^  Annals  of  Philosophy,  May  1824!] 

Radicals  of  Silica,  Uthria,  Glutina  and  Zirconio.— -Berzelius 
has  lately  succeeded  iti  insulating  the  Radical  of  Silicaror  pure 
flint.  Heretofore,  incomplete  evidences  only  were  obtained  oi  the 
nature  of  this  Radical,  insufficient,  however,  to  lead  to  the  belief, 
that  it  was  more  analogous  to  carbon  and  boron  than  to  the  me- 
tals, a  supposition  now  confirmed  by  Bei^^lius.  The  method  of 
obtaining  it,  consists  in  ttctine  on  dry  siticated  fluate  of  potassa, 
with  potassium — a  mixture  of  various  substances  is  thus  obtained, 
which,  when  washed  with  Water,  yields  hydroguret  of  silicon,  and 
this  latter,  when  heated  in  a  crucible,  has  the  nydrogen  burnt  off, 
whereby  the  silicon  is  obtained  pure. 

Silicon,  is  found  by  Berzelius  to  vary  in  combustibility,  accor- 
ding to  iU  state  of  aggregation,  resembling  carbon  in  this  respect. 
As  usually  obtained  it  bums,  wlren  ignited,  either  in  oxygen  gBA  or 
atmospheric  air;  but  in  its  densest  state,  it  may  be  mme  incan- 
descent without  undergoing  this  process.  It  bums  also  in  chlo- 
rine and  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  forming  with  the  former  a  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid,  smelling  like'  cyanogen,  and  with  the 
latter,  a  ^y  sulphuret. 

By  a  similar  mode  of  decomposition,  as  applied  to  yttria  glu- 
cina and  zirconia,  the  radicals  of  these  earths  were  also  obtained. 

Important  Invention.— i/lr.  Brodie,  foreman  of  the  Carpenter'k 
department  in  the  Gosport  Navy  YanI,  has  invented  a  machine 
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which  promises  greatly  to  facilitate  the  repairing  of  damages  done 
to  vessels.  It  id  a  Box  shaped  to  the  mould  of  Sie  ship,  reaching 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  keel,  and  sufficiently  wide  to 
cover  the  part  to  be  repaired.  It  is.8unk  alongside,  and  hrought 
close  to  the  ship  by  ropes,  and  the  water  is  then  pumped  out  by 
means  of  an  engine.  The  .workmen  th^'n  descend  and  execute 
their  task  "  with  as  much  security  as  if  they  were  bn  terra  firma." 

In  launching  the  Delaware  74,  an  accident  occurred,  by  which 
the  copper,  to  the  length  of  d  or  4  feet,  very  low  down  and  con* 
tigttous  to  the  fore  foot*  was  ripped  up.  Two  summers  passed 
away  before  the  casualty  was  discovered,  but  during  the  third,  the 
worm  'so  far  perforated  the  exposed  part  as  to  cause  the  ship  to 
leak  considerably.  All  the  skill  in  caulking,  thrumming,  &c.  that 
could  be  exerted,  availed  nothing,  the  leak  continuing  to  increase. 
Anally  it  was  pronounced  impracticable  to  overcome  it  in  any 
o^er  way  than  by  heaving  the  ship  down,  in  which  operation  an 
expense  of  S35,000  or  g30,000  mUst  necessarily  be  incurred.  It 
was  in  this  dilemtna  that  Mr.  Brodie  had  his  mactiine  constructed. 
The  workmen  descended  with  their  tools  and  commenced  opera- 
tion. The  injured  plank  has  been  removed,  and  at  this  moment, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Norfolk  Herald  of  Monday, "  they  are  bolting 
the  new  plank,  nearly  18  feet  under  water  to  her  side,  in  com- 
plete security.'* 

**  Simple  as  the  machine  is,"  says  the  Herald,  <*such  are  the 
important  advantages  that  must  result  from  it,  that  it  cannot  but 
entrtle  the  inventor  to  thfe  gratitude- of  his  country •^^ 

WtiMng  Locks. — The  Locks  for  weighing  boats  in  the  vici- 
nity Mthis  village,  are  now  completed  aqd  ready  for  operation. 
Their  construction  is  founded  upon  the  known  principle  of  hy- 
drostatics, that  the  trhole  weight  of  a  body,  whicn  will  float  in  a 
fluid,  is  equal  to  as  much  of  the  fluid  as  the  immersed  part  of  the 
body  takes  up  when  it  floats.  Two  woo()en  locks  are  formed  of 
equal  dimensions,  being  86  feet  Ipng,  fifteen  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  one  above  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  oue  side  of  the 
upper  lock  extended  down»  forms  also  one  side  of  tl)e  lower  lock. 
The  upper  loek  has  gates  of  thci  usual  form  in  lift-lockd,  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  canal  on  tiie  same  level,  and  the  surface  of  the 
lower  lock  is  on  a  level  with  the  fioOr  of  the  upper  lock.  The  boats 
are  admitted  into  the  upper  lock,  and  the  (|[uantity  of  water  db- 
placed,  or  father  the  increase  of  ita  volume  is  ascertained  by  mea- 
surio|^  it,  with  a  graduated  scale  in  the  upper  lock,  drawing  it  olT 
and  finding  tiie  difl*erence  of  measurement  in  the  lower  lock.  The 
weight  of  a  boat  is  then  immediately  determined  by  reference  to 
a.  iSble  calculated  for  the  scale.  Complete  accuracy  cannot  be 
expected;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  I1ie 
time  occupied  in  weighing  a  boat  will  probably  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes^^UHen,  JV.  F.         ^ 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — We  understand  that  the  Board 
of  Engioeers*  appointed  bj  the  general  government,  are  indaa- 
triouslj  employed  in  the  Examination  of  the  country  between  the 
'Potomac  and  Youghiogenj^  rivers.  Three  different  parties  have 
been  despatched,  under  their  instructions,  to  survey  sections  of  the 
route  for  the  contemplated  Canal.  The  Board,  from  the  last  ac- 
counts, were  desqenciipg  the  You&hiogenjr,  intending  to  proceed 
to  its  mouth,  and  thence  ascend  the  Monongahela  ami  Cheat  Ri- 
vers. Tlie  cursorv  observation  of  the  Savage  and  Youghiogeny 
has  been  shown  them  to  be  excessively  rocky  and  -rough,  but  still 
offering  no  insuperable  difficulties.  In  many  places  the  banks  are 
so  precipitous  that  the  canal  must  be  made  in  what  is  now  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  be  supported  on  the  lower ^ide  by  great, 
walls.  If  the  Youghiogeny  cannot  be  commanded  on  the  summit, 
it  will  then  remain  to  ascertain  if.  Deep  Creek  alone  will  afford  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  To  effect  tliis,  a  nice  measurenent  of 
the  stream  must  be  made,  which  the  rain,  has  hitherto  prevented, 
having  swelled  the  Creek. to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impas- 
sible tor  several  days,  except  by  swimming  the  horses.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the;  Creek,  must,  of  course, 
be  the  basis  of  all  calculations  as  to  its  power  of  supplying  the 
summit  level.  This  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  be  the  only 
point  at  which  a  communication  can  be  e^cted,  inasmuch  as  the 
ridge  of  the  Great  Back  Bone  stretches  at  a, great  height,  nearly 
uniform,  through  the  country— .and  the  Savage  is  the  only  stream 
that  breaks  through  it;  so  that  its  sources  are  in  fact,  west  of  the 
great  ridge  of  the  Allegany. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MATTHEW  WALD. 

Matthew  Wald  is  the  teller  of  hts  own  story,  the  relater  of  his 
own  "  eventful  history,"  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew;  and  he  com- 
mences, perfectly  au  a^mmencement,  with  the  *'  Anglo-^axon  Co- 
lonization" of  Scotland.  As  we  cannot  afford  to  be  quite  so  dif- 
fuse, howeverj  we  must  take  a  branch  of  the  family  tree,  rather 
farther  from  the  root,  and  shall,  consequently,,  confine  our  infor- 
mation to  a  very  few  details  of  oiir  hero  himself.  After  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  Matthew  Wald  was  brought  up,  he  teHs  us,  at 
Blackford,  by  an  aunt,  and  witli  a  cousin,  Katherine,  to  whom  his 
patrimonial  estate  had  been  bequeathed;  and,  till  he  eotan  uncle- 
in-law,  in  the  person  of  a  reverend  ]Mr.  Mather,  his  UJrmef  tutor, 
was  tolerably  comfortable.  The  tyranny  of  his  new  lord  and  mas- 
ter, however,  he  very  spee<lily  found  unbearable;  and,  after  much 
skirmishing  on  both  sides,  Matthew  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies 
at  St  Andrew's,  itneasy  at  not  hearing,  as  he  had  hoped,  from 
home,  at  the  end  of  the  third  session,  he  surprises  his  relations  by 
returning  to  Blackford,  wher«  he  finds  the  honourable  George 
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Lascelyue  domesticated  as  a  pupil  f  f  his  uncle,  and  very  fiir  ad- 
vanced in  the  good  graces  of  his  cousin  Kate.  This  determines 
him  to  leave  the  country:  he  I'eceives  from  Mr.  Mather,  his  for- 
tune, about  a  thousand  pounds;  departs  without  taking  leave;  gets 
plundered  of  nearly  all  his  property  at  Edinburgh;  and,  after  se- 
veral adventures,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail,  at  length 
gets  fixed,  as  a  domestic  tutor,  in  the  family  of  sir  Claude  Barr, 
at  Barrmains,  having  previously  clianged  his  name  to  Waldie,  and 
his  cousin  having,  in  the  interim,  become  Mrs.  George  Lascelyne. 
Sir  Claude's  death  once  more  turns  Matthew  out  of  doors,  when, 
by  the,  advice  of  a  Dr.  Dalryraple,  he  goes  to  study  physic  at  Glas- 
gow, and,  during  his  residence  there,  ^ets  embroiled  in  a  most  sin- 
gular incident,  which  we  shall  detail  m  his  own  words: — 

« I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  by  name  John 
M*£wan.  He  had  no  family  but  his  wife,  who,  like  himself, 'was 
considerably  beyond  the  meridian  of  life.  The  couple  were  very 
poor,  as  their  house,  and  every  thing  about  their  style  of  living, 
showed;  but  a  worthier  couple,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  m 
saying,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  When  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  own  little  cell,  busy  with  my  books,  late  at  nisht,  I 
used  to  listen  with  reverence  and  delight  to  the  psalm  which  the 
two  old  bodies  sung,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  crooned  together,  be- 
fore they  went  to  l^d.  Tune  there  was  almost  none;  but  the  low, 
articulate,  quiet  chaunt,  had  something  so  impressive  and  solemni- 
zing about  it«  that  I  missed  not  melody.  John  himself  was  a  hard- 
working man,  and,  like  most  of  his  trade,  had  acquired  a  stooping 
attitude,  and  a  dark,  saffron  hue  of  complexion.  His  close-cut 
greasy  black  hair  suited  admirably  a  set  of  strong,  massive,  iron 
Features.  His  brow  was  seamed  with  firm,  broad-drawn  wrinkles, 
and  his  large  gray  eyes  seemed  to  gleam,  when  he  deigned  to  up- 
lift them,  with  the  cold,  haughtjr  independence  of  virtuous  poverty. 
John  was  a  rigid  Cameroniau,  indeed;  and  every  thing  about  his 
manners  spoke  the  world -despising  pride  of  his  sect  His  wife 
was  a  quiet,  good  body,  and  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  adoration 
of  her  stern  cobler.  I  had  the  strictest  confidence  in  their  pro- 
bity, and  would  no  more  have  thought  of  locking  my  chest  ere  I 
went  o\it,  than  if  I  had  been  under  Sie  roof  of  an  apostle. 

"One  evening  I  came  home,  as  usual,  from  my  tutorial  trudge, 
and  entered  the  kifchen,  where  they  commonly  sat,  to  warm  my 
hands  at  the  fire,  and,  get  my  candle  lighted.  Jean  was  by  her- 
self at  tiie  fireside,  and  I  sat  down  beside  her  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  heard  voices  in  the  inner  i*eom,and  easily  recognized  the  hoarse 
grunt  which  John  M'^wan  condescended,  on  rare  occasions,  to  set 
forth  as  the  representative  of  lauihter.  The  old  woman  told  me 
that  the  good  man  had  a  friend  from  the  country  with  him,— ^a 
farmer,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  sell  ewes  at  the  market. 
Jean,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  some  pride  in  the  acquaintance,  en- 
arging  upon  the  great  substance  and  respectability  of  the  stran- 
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jr.  I  was  chatting  awav  with  her,  when  we  heard  some  noise 
cm  the  spence  as  if  a  table  or  a  chair  had  fallen, — but  we  thought 
nothing  of  this,  and  talked  on.  A  minute  after,  John  came  from 
the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  behind  him,  said,  /  Pm  going  out 
for  a  moment,  Jean;  Andrew's  had  ower  muckle  of  the  flesher's 
whiskey  the  day,  and  I  maun  stap  up  the  close  to  see  after  his 
beast  for  him. — Ye  needna  gang  near  him  till  I  come  back.' 

"  The  coWer  said  this,  for  any  thing  that  I  could  observfe,  in  his 
usual  roaitn^r;  and,  walking  across  the  kitchen,  went  down  stairs 
as  he  had  said.  But  imagine,  my  friend,  for  I  cannot  describe 
the  feelings  with  which,  some  five  minutes  after  he  had  disappear- 
ed, I,  chancing  to  throw  mj  eyes  downwards,  perceived  a  dark 
flood  creeping,  firihly  and  broadly,  inch  by  inch,  across  the  sand- 
ed floor  towards  the  place*  where*  I  sat.  The  old  woman  had  her 
stocking  in  her  hand, — I  called  to  her  without  moving,  for  I  was 
nailed  to  my  chair,— See  there!  what  is  that?' 

*< '  Andrew  Bell  has  coupit  oar  water-stoop,'  said  she,  rising.  I 
sprune  forwards,  and  dipt  my  finger  in  the  stream, — '  Blood,  Jean, 
bloodr  The  old  woman  stooped  over  it,  and  touched  it  also;  she 
instantly  screamed  out,  '  Blood,  ay,  blood!*  while  I  rushed  on  to 
the  door  from  below  which  it  was  oozing.  I  tried  the  handle,  and 
found  it  was  locked,-^  and  spurned  it  on  its  hinges  with  one  kick 
of  my  foot  The  instant  the  timber  gave  way,  the  black  tide  rolled 
out  as  if  a  dam  had  been  breaking  up,  and  1  heard*  my  feet  plash 
in  the  abomination  as  I  advanced.  What  a  sight  within!  The 
man  was  lying  all  his  length  upon  the  floor;  his  throat  absolutely 
severed  to  the  spine.  The  whole  blood  of  the  body  had  run  out. 
The  table,  with  a  pewter  pot  or  two,  and  a  bottle  upon  it,  stood 
close  beside  him,  and  two  chairs,  one  half-tumbled  down  and  sup- 
ported against  the  other.  I  rushed  instantly  out  of  the  house,  and 
cried  out,  in  a  tone  that  brought  the  whole  neighbourhood  about 
me.  They  entered  the  house, — Jean  had  disappeared, — there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  the  corpse  and  the  blood,  which  had  already 
found  its  way  to  the  outer  staircase,  making  the  whole  floor  one 

f»uddle.  There  was  such  a  clamour  of  surprize  and  horror  for  a 
ittle  while,  that  I  scarcelv  heard  one  word  that  was  said.  .A  bell 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  set  in  motion, — dozens,  scores, 
hundreds  of  people  we  heard  rushing  from  every  direction  towards 
the  spot.  A  fury  of  execration  and  alarm  pervaded  the  very 
breeze.  In  a  word,  I  had  absolutely  lost  all  possession  of  myselt, 
until  I  found  myself  grappled  from  behind,  and  saw  a  town's-of- 
ficer  pointing  the  bloody  knife  towards  me.  A  dozen  voices  were 
screaming,  *  'Tis  a  doctor*8  knife! — this  is  the  young  doctor  that 
•bides  in  the  house! — ^this  is  the  man!' 

'*  Of  course  this  restored  mc  at  once  to  my  self-posse$sion.  I 
demanded  a  moment's  silence,  and  said,  *  It  is  my  knife,  and  I 
lodge  in  the  house;  but  John  M'Ewan  is  the  man  that  has  mur- 
dered his  friend.*    *  John  M'Ewan!'  roared  some  one  in  a  voice 
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of  tenfold  horror;  *  our  elder,  John  M*Bwan,  a  murderer!  Wretch! 
wretch!  how  dare  ye  blasphemer'  '  Carry  me  to  jail  immediately/ 
said  1,  as  soon  as  the  storm  subsided  a  little, — •*  load  me  with  all 
the  chains  in  Glasgow,  but  don't  neglect  to  pursue  John  M<Ewan.' 
I  was  instantly  locked  up  in  the  room  with  the  dead  man,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  followed  one  of  the  officers.  Ano- 
ther of  them  kept  watch  over  me*  until  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  arrived.  This  eentleman,  finding  that  1  had  been  the  per- 
son who  first  eave  the  alarm,  and  that  Bd*Bwan  and  his  wife  were 
both  gone,  had  little  difficulty,  I  could  perceive,  in  doings  me  jus- 
tice in  his  own  mind.  However,  after  he  had  given  new  orders 
for  the  pursuit,  1  told  him  that,  as  the  people  about  were  evident- 
ly unsatisfied  of  my  innocence,  the  best  and  the  kindest  thing  he 
could  do  to  me  would  be  to  place  me  forthwith  within  the  walls 
of  his  prison;  there  I  should  be  safe  at  all  events,  and  I  had  no 
doubt,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  the  guilty  man  would  not 
only  be  foi»na»  but  found  immediately*  My  person  being  se^u-ch- 
ed,  nothing  suspicious,  of  course,  was  found  upon  it;t  and  the  sood 
baillie  soon  haa  me  conveyed,  under  a  proper  guard,  to  the  place 
of  security,— 'Where,  you  may  suppose,  1  did  not,  after  all,  sp^nd 
a  very  pleasant  night.  The  iail  is  situated  in  the  heart  or  the 
town,  where  the  four  principal  streets  meet;  and  the  glare  of  hur- 
rying lights,  the  roar  of  anxious  voices,  and  the  eternal  tolling  of 
the  alarum-bell,— rthese  all  reached  me  through  the  bars  of  my  cell, 
and,  together  with  the  horrors  that  I  had  really  witnessed,  were 
more  than  enough  to  keep  me  in  no  enviable  condition. 

<*  Jean  was  discovered, in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  crouching  un- 
der one  of  the  treep  in  the  green— and  being  led  immediately  be- 
fore the  ma^strates,  the  poor  trembling  creature  confirmed,  by 
what  she  said,,  and  by  what  she  did  not  say,  the  terrible  story 
which  I  had  told.  Some  other  witnesses  having  also  appeared, 
who  spoke  tp  the  fjacts  of  Andrew  Bell  having  receivea  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  M'Ewan's  sight  at  the  market,  and  been  aeen 
walking  to  the  Vennel  afterwards,  arm  in  arm  with  him—^he  au- 
thoritiea  of  the  place  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  was  set  free, 
with  many  apologies  for  what  I  had  suffered:  But  still  no  word  of 
John  M'Ewan. 

<'  It  was  Ute  in  the  day  ere  t|ie  first  traces  of  him  were  found, 
—and  such  a  trace!  An  old  woman  had  died  that  night  in  a  cot- 
tage .many  miles  from  Glas^w, — when  she  was  almost  in  articulo 
ikortis,  a  stranger  entered  the  house,  to  ask  a  drink  of  water,^* 
an  oldish  dark  man,  evidently  much  fatigued  "with  walking.  This 
man  finding  iU)  what  great  affliction  the  family  was — this  man, 
after  drinking  a  cup  of  water,  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
prayed— a  long,  an  awful,  a  terrible  prayer.  The  people  thought 
he  must  be  some  travelling  field-preacher.  He  took  the  bible 
into  his  hands,— opened  it  as  if  he  meant  to  read  aloud,— but  shut 
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the  book  abruptly,  and  took  his  leave.  This  man  had  been  seen 
bj  these  poor  people  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

<<  They  traced  the  same  dark  man  to  Irvine,  and  found  that  he  had 
embarked  on  board  of  a  vessel  which  was  JQst  getting  under  sail  for 
Ireland.  The  officers  immediately  hired  a  small  brig,  and  sailed 
also.  A  violent  gale  arose,  and  drove  them  for  shelter  to  the  Isle 
of  Arran.  They  landed,  the  secoUd  night  after  they  had  left  Ir- 
vine,  on  that  bare  and  desolate  shore, — they  landed,  and  behold, 
the  ship  they  were  in  pursuit  of  at  the  quay!  The  captain  ac- 
knowledged at  once  that  a  man  corresponding  to  their  description 
had  been  one  of  hi»  passengers  from  Irvine,^ — he  had  gone  ashore 
Jbut  an  hour  ago.  They  searched,— «-they  found  M'Bwan  striding 
by  himself  close  to  the  sea-beach,  amidst  the  dashine  spray— -his 
bible  in  his  hand.  The  instant  he  saw  them  he  said,  you  need 
not  tell  me  your  errand, — I  am  he  you  seek,— I  am  John  M'Ewan, 
that  murdered  Andrew  Bell!  I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner. 
— *God  told  me  but  this  moment  that  ye  would  come  and  find  me; 
for  I  opened  his  word,  and  the  first  text  that  my  eye  fell  upon  was 
th%8.^  He  seized  the  officer  by  the  hand,  and  laid  his  finger  upon 
the  page— 'See  you  there?'  said  he;  *  Do  you  not  see  the  Lord's 
own  blessed  decree?  Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  bloody  by  man  shall 
hvi  Hood  be,  s/tei.^— And  there,'  be  added,  pluckine  a  pocket-bpok 
from  his  bosom, — *  there,  friends,  is  Andrew  BelPs  siller,— ye'll 
find  the  haill  o't  there,  an'  be  not  three  half  crowns  and  a  six- 
pence. Seven  and  thirty  pounds  was  the  sum  for  which  I  yielded 
up  my  soul  to  the  temptation  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
—Seven  and  thirty  pounds! — Ah!  my  brethren!  call  me  not  an 
olive,  until  thou  see  me  oathered.  I  thought  that  I  stood  fast,  and 
behold  ye  all  how  Fam  fallen!'  . 

"  I  saw  this  singular  fanatic  tried.  He  would  have  pleaded 
guilty;  but,  for  excellent  reasons,  the  crown  advocate  wisned  the 
whole  evidence  to  be  led.  John  had  dressed  himself  with  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  in  the  very  clothes  he  wore  when  he  did  the  deed. 
The  blood  of  the  murdered  man  was  still  visible  upon  the  sleeve 
of  his  blue. coat  When  any  circumstance  of  peculiar  atrodty 
was  mentioned  by  a  witness,  he  signified,  by  a  solemn  shake  of 
his  head,  his  sense  of  its  darkness  and  its  conclusiveness;  and 
when  the  judge,  in  addressing  him,  enlarged  upon  the  horror  of 
his  guilt,  he,  standing  right  before  the  bench,  kept  his  eye  filxed 
with  calm  earnestness  on  his  lordship's  face,  assenting  now  and 
then  to  the  propriety  of  what  he  said,  by  exactly  that  sort  of  see- 
saw gesture  which  you  may  have  seen  escape  now  and  then  from 
the  cievout  listener  to  apathetic  sermon,  or  sacramental  serylce. 
John,  in  a  short  speech  ot  his  own,  expressed  his  sense  of  his  guilt; 
but  even  then  he  borrowed  the  language  of  Scripture,  styling  nim- 
self, « a  sinner,  and  the  chief  of  sinners.'  Never  was  such  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  insane  pride.  The  very  agony  of  this  man's'humi- 
liation  had  a  spice  of  holy  exultation  in  it;  there  was  in  the  most 
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penitent  of  his  lugabrious  glances  still  somethinj^  that  said»  or 
seemed  to  say — '  Abuse  me,*-€pum  meas  jou  will, — I  loathe  my- 
self also;  but  this  deed  is  satan's.'  Indeed  he  always  continued 
to  speak  quite  gravely  of  his  *  trespass,'  his  ^back-slidiog,'  his 
'  sore  temptation!' 

**  I  was  present  also  with  him  during  the  final  scene.  His  irons 
had  been  knocked  off  ere  I  entered  the  cell;  and  clothed  as  he  was 
in  a  most  respectable  suit  of  blacky  and  with  that  fixed  and  im- 
perturbable si^emnity  of  air  and  aspect,  upon  my  conscience,  I 
tbink  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  a  stranger  to  pick 
oat  the  murderer  among  the  group  of  clergymen  that  surrounded 
him.  In  vain  did  these  .good  men  labour  to  knock  away  the  ab- 
surd and  impious  props  upon  which  the  hnppy  fanatic  leaned  him- 
self. He  beard  wnat  they  said,  and  instantly  said  something  still 
stronger  himself,— but  oni  v  to  shrink  back  again  to  his  own  fast- 
ness with  redoubled  confidence*  '  He  had  once  been  right,  and  he 
could  not  be  wrong; — he  had  been  permitted  to  make  a  sore  stum^ 
Ne/*— -This  was  his  utmost  concession. 

*«  What  a  noble  set  of  nerves  had  been  thrown  aWay  here! — ^He 
was  led,  sir,  out  of  the  dark  damp  cellar,  in  which  he  had  been 
chained  for  weeks,  and.  brought  at  once  into  the  open  air.  His 
first  #tep  iuto  light  was  upon  his  scaffold! — and  what  a  moment! 
—In  general,  at  least  in  Scotland,  the  crowd,  assembled  upon 
such  occasions,  receive  the  victim  of  die  law  with  all  the  solemni- 
ty of  profoundest  silence; — not  unfrequently  there  is  even  some- 
tiiing  of  the  respectfiil,  blended  with  compassion,  on  that  myriad 
of  faces.  But  nere,  sir,  the  moment  M'Ewan  appeared,  he  was 
saluted  with  one  universal  shout  of  horror,— a  huzza  of  mingled 
joy  and  triumph,  and  execration  and  laoehter;— -cats,  rats,  everj* 
filth  of  the  pillory,  showered  about  the  riMiet.  I  was  close  by  his 
elbow  at  that  terrific  moment,  and  I  laid  my  finder  on  his  wrist. 
As  1  live,  Jthere  was  never  a  calmer  pulse  m  this  world,— -slow, 
full,  strong; — ^I  feel  the  iron  beat  of  it  at  this  moment. 

»  There  happened  to  be.  a  slight  drizzle  of  rain  at  the  moment; 
observing  which,  he  turned  round  and  said  to  tlie  magistrates,— 
•  Dinna  come  out,— ^linna  come  out,  your  honours^  to  weet  your- 
selves. Its  beginning  to  rain,  and  the  lads  are  uncivil  at  ony  rate, 
poor  thoughtless  creatures!' 

*'  He  took  his  leave  of  this  angry  mob  in  a  speech  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  martyr,  embracing  the  stake  of  glory,— and 
the  noose  was  tied.  I  absorved  the  brazen  firmness  of  his  limbs 
after  his' face^  was  covered.  He  flung  the  handkerchief  with  an 
air  of  semi-benediction,  and  died  without  one  apparent  strii^le.'* 

When  qualified  to  officiate  in  his  new  profession,  Matthew  en- 
ters into  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Ronaldson;  marries  Joanne,  a 
natural  daughter  of  his  former  patron,  sir  Claude,  through  whom, 
her  legitimacy  being  subsequently  proved,  he.  succeeds  to  an  ex- 
tensive property,  becomes  a  man  of  fashion,  and  an  M.  P.;  meets 
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with  his  cousin  •Katherine,  now  lady  Lasceljne^  concealed  io  an 
old  house  in  London;  kills  her  husband  in  a  duel;  goes  distracted, 
as  he  well  might  do,  and  is  confined  in  a  mad -house,  where  the 
volume  leaves  him,  ^nd  closes  asfragmentically,  and  mysterious- 
ly as  a  romance  reader  could  possibly  desire.  In  this  very  rapid 
fflance  over  the  contents  of  Matthew  Wald's  auto-biography,  we 
have  purposely  omitted  all  mention  of  many  of  its  most  striking 
incidents,  because  we  would  not  interfere  with  our  friends'  plea- 
surable interest  derivable  from  a  first  perusal;  and  with  the  draw- 
backs of  the  tale  being  too  loosely  strung  together,  the  hero  him- 
self acting  most  unnaturally,  and  ftom  no  adequate  motives,  and 
the  whole  being  sent  into  the  world  "  scarce  half  made  up,"  we 
warmly  recommend  it  as  the  production  of  an  author,  who  has  wit, 
path6s,  and'  satire  always  at  his  command;  and  whose  errors  itre 
those  of  carelessness,  mit  never  of  inability. 


PAUL  JONES. 

Under  this  title  we  met  with  the  following  article  ip  a  British  Journal. 
Every  thing  relating  to  this  extraordinary  man,*bas  been  blazoned  fortfi 
with  an  avidity  that  has  sometimes  dbscnred  the  merits  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  In  the  first  anecdote  we  find  bim  a  clog  upon  one  of  onr 
m«8t  gallant  commanders.  A^  the  Tictory  of  the  Serapis^  was  actoally 
achieved  by  his  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  we  are  justified  in  indulg- 
ing our  national  feelings  and  our  respect  for  our  worthy  fellow  citizen, 
b)  changing  the  heading  tp  that  of 

COMMODORE  DALE. 
*'  In  the  year  1801,  two  of  the  lamst  frigates  in  the  world  lay 
near  each  other  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  ar  question  which 
was  the  largest.  Some  save  it  that  the  American  President  (com- 
modore D^e)  had  it  in  Teugth,  and  the  Fortuguese  Carlotta  -(com- 
modore Duncan)  in  breadtii.  Each  commaucler  had  a  wish  to  sur- 
vey the  vessel  of  the  other,  and  jei  these  gentlemen  could  never 
be  brought  together.  There  was  a  shyness  as  to  who  should  pay 
the  first  visit  There  is  no  more  punctilious  observer  of  etiquette 
than  a  naval  commander,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  flag,  on  a 
foreign  station.  A  master  of  ceremonies,  or  a  king  at  arms,  is 
nothing  to  him  at  a  match  of  precedency.  The  wings  of  a  ship  are 
the  college  in  which  he  obtains  this  polite  acquirement,  and  when 
he  comes  to  run  up  his  penant  we  may  be  sure  that  a  very  pro- 
fessor in  the  courtesies  naunts  upon  the  quarter  deck.  Dale  was 
a  good  humoured  feltow,  a  square  strone  set  man,  rather  inclined 
to  corpulence,  jolly  and  hospitable.  His  pride  in  the  command 
and  discipline  of  his  squadron,  and  the  dignity  of  his  diplomatic 
function,  as  the  paramount  of  his  nation  in  the  Mediterranean, 

**  We  have  the  best  authority  for  vouching  for  the  truth  of  tiiis  narrative. 
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formed  a  very  gentle  bridle  on  his  easy  interconrse  and  open- 
heartedness.  Now  he  thought  that  the  Portuguese  commodore 
should  '*  caU  vurst^^  (parson  Trulltber  has  it  so,)  as  having  been 
earliest  at  the  station.  This  was  mentioned  to  Duncan,  (a  fine 
hard  bitten  little  old  seamen  by  the  way,)  and  he  forthwith  laid 
down  his  punctilio  in  a  manner  that  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  an 
intimacy,  or  of  a  friendly  measurement  of  the  two  ships. — *<  Sir," 
said  he,  "  as  commodore  Duncan  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  I  would 
readily  call  first  upon  commodore  Dale  of  the  American  navy,  but 
as  lieutenant  Duncan  of  the  British  navy,  I  cannot  call  upon  a 
gentleman  who  served  under  the  pirate  Paul  Jones." 

Tlu8  awoke  my  curiosity,  and  the  next  time  I  was  in  company 
with  commodore  Dale,  he,  perceiving  that  my  conversation  led 
that  way,  readily  met  me  m  it.  He  had  been  with  Jones  in  the 
Ranger,  as  well  as  in  the  fion  Homme  Richard.  What  follows  is 
from  his  recital. 

Paul  Jones  wanted  (as  the  Bow-street  runners  say)  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, ta  try  upon  him  the  experiment  practising  on  President 
Laurens  in  the  Tower;  and  if  Laurens  had  suffereu.  Lord  Selkirk, 
or  any  other  great  man  they  could  get  hold  of,  would  have  been 
pat  to  death.  Lord  Selkirk  was  only  preferred  as  being  consi- 
dered by  his  supposed  residence  to  be  the  readiest  for  capture. 
J<mes  was  surprised  and  displeased  at  the  family  plate  oeing 
brought  on  board,  but  the  retMrningiit  would  have  been  too  serious 
a  displeasure  to  his  crew.  It  was  sold  by  public  auction  at  Cadiz, 
boognt  in  by  Jones,  and  sent  back,  as  we  have  known. 

Commodore  Dale  thus  related  the  action  with  the  Serapis.— 
The  **  Bon  Homme  Richard*^  was  an  old  East  Indiaman,  bought 
and  fitted  out  at  a  French  port,  and  so  christened  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Franklin,  then  in  Paris,  one  of  whose  instructive  tales 
is  conveyed  under  such  a  title.  Having  originally  no  ports  in  her 
lower  deck,  six  were  broken  out  (three  on  a  side)  and  fitted  with 
six  French  eleven-pounder  guns.  On  the  upper  deck  she  had 
twenty -four  or  twenty-six  of  smaller  calibre.  She  had  a  numerous 
crew,  to  which  were  added  some  recruits  of  the  Irish  bri^de 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant— now  a  general  officer  in  the  British 
service.  Fontenoy  was  one  instance,  and  this  action  was  another, 
of  the  gallantry  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  whom  an  invin- 
cible hereditary  feeling  iiad  driven  into  the  service  of  the  French 
monarch.  When  the  last  of  their  protectors  was  dethroned,  ho« 
hour  brought  tiiem  gladly  over  to  tne  standard  of  tiieir  country. 

In  this  ves8e4,  with  the  Alliance^  American  frigate  of  36  guns, 
(a  fine  regular  ship  of  war,)  and  the  Pallas,  French  frigate  of  32, 
Paul  Jones  started  on  a  maraudins  expedition,  only  differing  from 
th  it  of  Whitehaven  as  being  on  alaiver  scale.  It  was  bis  intention 
to  amerce  our  north-eastern  ports  in  neavy  pecuniary  ransoms,  or 
to  destroy  the  shipping  and  buildings  as  far  as  could  be  effected. 
He  had  intelligence,  or  believed  so,  of  the  exact  number  of  troops 
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statianed  in  these  different  places.  Leith  was  the  first  ^eat  ob- 
ject Entering  the  Firth,  they  seized  upon  a  Scotch  fishine^boat* 
The  owner  was  refractory,  but  they  terrified  him  into  the  office  of 
pilot,  llie  wind  became  adverse;  they  reached  Inchkeith,  but 
could  not  weather  it,  and  had  to  stand  out  again.  Making  the 
land  next  to  visit  Whitby  and  Hull,  they  fell  in  with  a  large  con- 
voy, which  dispersed  while  the  ships  of  war  (Serapis  44,  captun 
Pearson,  and  Percy  20  gunis,  captain  Piercy)  which  protected  it, 
stood  right  out  to  engio^  them.  The  determination  was  mutual; 
there  was  a  deal  of  hailino;  from  the  Serapis,  to  the  really  strange 
ship  which  approached  her.  They  closed,  and  the  Bon  Homme, 
by  Jones's  order,  was  made  fast  to  the  Serapis.  While  these  were 
thus  closely  engaged,  the  iiUiance  worked  round  the  ^wo  ships, 
pouring  in  raking  broadsides,  which^  Paul  Jones  finding  equally 
injurious  to  his  own  ship,  as  intended  for  the  -Serapis,  put  an  end 
to  by  ordering  the  Alliance  off,  and  she  lay  by  during  the  rest  of 
the  action,  while  the  Pallas  was  engaged  with  the  Bntish  sloop  of 
war.  The  cannonade  was  to  the  advantage  of  tiie  Serapis,  and 
gradually  silenced  the  fire  of  the  Bon  Homme.  The  latter  wished 
and  expected  once  to  be  boarded;  the  British  boarders  were  about 
to  enter,  but  ratumed,  deterred  at  the  superior  number  lying  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  purposely  concealed,  as  far  as  might  be,  under 
the  gangway.  Lieutenant  Dale,  on  going  below,  found  two  of  the 
threfe  guns  on  the  fighting  side  silenced,  and  the  crew  of  the  other 
vying  with  the  crew  of  a  British  gun  opposite,  which  should  fire 
first  The  British  were  quickest,  and  that  gun  was  knocked  over 
also.  He  returned  slightly  wounded  and  knuch  fatigued  to  the 
upper  deck,  and  was  seated  on  the  windlass,  when  the  explosion 
wnich  blew  up  the  upper  deck  of  the  Serapis,  all  aft  from  the 
main  hatchway,  gave  the  victory  to  the  Bon  Homme.  For  this 
success  they  were  indebted  to  tlie  ofiicer  and  party  of  their  mtL" 
rines.  Seated  out  on  the  yard,  grenades  were  handed  along,  drop- 
ped by  the  officer  into  the  hatchway,  of  the  Serapis,  and  at  last 
caught  to  some  ammunition. 

I^ul  Jones,  crippled  and  affficted  with  the  gout;  was  seated 
during  the  affair  in  a  chair  on  the  quarter  deck.  Dale  boarded  the 
Serapis  with  a  few  men.  As  he  made  his  way  aft  he  saw  a  solitary 
persi6n  leaning  on  the  tafferil  in  a  melancholy  posture;  his  face  rest- 
ing upon  his  hands.  It  was  captain  Pearson.  He  said  to  Dale, 
**  The  ship  has  struck.''  While  hijfrryiiig  him  on,  an  officer  came 
from  below  and  observed  ta  captain  Pearson,  that  the  ship  along- 
side was  going  down.  *'  We  have  got  .three  guns  clear.  Sir,  and 
they'll  soon  send  her  to  the  devil."  The  captain  replied,  **  It's  too 
late.  Sir,  call  the  men  off,  the  ship  has  struck."  "  Pit  go  frefotr. 
Sir,  and  eaU  tfiem  off  immediately;^^  and  he  was  about  to  descend, 
when  Dale,  interfering,  said  ^'.Yo,  8ir,  if  you  please  youHl  come 
<»n  board  with  me.  Dale  told  me,  that  if  he  had  let  that  officer  go 
below  he  feared  that  he  would  have  sunk  them,  as  the  Bon  Horn" 
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me  was  old,  settling  in  the  water,  and  in  fact  went  to  the  bottom 
that  night. 

Paul. Jones  was,  in  commodore  Dale's  opinion,  a  very  skillful 
enterprizing  officer^  but  harsh  and  overbeanhg  in  disposition. 

He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the-  service  of  tiie  Empress  of 
Bussia,  and  was  to  have  had  an  important  command  against  the 
Turks.  Gtei^  however,  and  the  other  British  officers  in  her  ser- 
vice, memonalled  against  it.  Thej  would  neither  associate  nor 
serve  with  him,  and^  if  she  had  not  got  rid  of  hip,  woiild  have 
left  her  fleets. 

Wherever  Paul  Jones  was  bom,  I  have  understood,  from  what 
I  thought  good  authority,  that  he  wa3  apprentice  in  a  coal  vessel, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Whitehaven.  It  is  told  of  him, 
tfiat  quarrelling  with  a  fellow  apprentice,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  anoint  the  l^^s  head  with  a  tar  brush,  and  then  let  it  on  fire. 


ADVERllSEMENTS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Iir  the  year  1785,  appeared  a  sinffular  pamnhlet  entitled  "Ji 
€hiide  ta  HeaUh,  Beatiy,  Riches,  ana  Banour/^  London,  printed 
for  S.  Hooper,  &c.  8vo.  This  was  a  collection  of  popular  adver- 
tisements selected  from  the  Newspapers  of  the  day,  by  Francis 
Grose,  E^q.  a  gentleman  well  knowA  to  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  several  works  on  English  antiquities,  man^  of  which 
(although  now  in  some  measure  supersede  by  pubbcations  of 
greater  accuracy  as  well  as  more  elegant -embelushment)  retain  a 
certuil  degree  of  celebrity  at  the  present  moment 

Captain  Crrose  has  prefixed  to  his  collection  of  advertisements 
a  prelace  written  with  inuch  humour,  in  which  he  endavours  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  national  taste  aQ,d  acquirements  over 
those  of  our  neighbour^,  and  triumphs  in  the  comparison:  at  the 
same  time,  he  extols  the  laudable  benevolence  oi  those  amiable 
individuals,  who,  regardle&s  of  time  or  trouble,  expense  or  incon- 
vemence,  devote  the  fruits  of .  thei^  labour  to  the  benefit  of  their 
fdlow  creatures,  and  promise  them  long  life,  robust  constitutions, 
and  continual  enjoj^ment;  nay,  every  tmng  the  world  holds  dear, 
as  health,  beauty,  riches,  and  honour,  in  some  instances  (if  you 
may  believe  the  advertisers  themselyes]  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  or,  at  least  for  a  consideration  very  inadequate  to  the 
proposed  advantage*- 

It  is  to  behopcS,  indeed,  tiiat  some  Sew  of  the  advertisements 
alluded  to  are  tnc  productions  of  Captain  Grose's  own  fertile  im- 
agination;^ for,  licentious  as  we  are  always  told  the  public  press 
isiaad  ha»  been,  we  can  hardly  fancy  tiiat  two  or  three,  of  those 

E'ven  as  authentic  extracts  from  the  daily  journals,  ever  could 
tve  obtained  insertion  in  a  puUic  newspaper.  These,  however, 
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are  few  in  compariton  with  the  general  contents  of  the  pamphlet 
in  question,  from  which  we  now  proceed  to  extract  some  half 
dozen»  as  most  calculated  to  alTora  amusement  to  our  readers. 
We  may  add,  that  such  is  the  rarity  of  Grose's  Guide,  althoidi  a 
tract  of  modem  date,  that  we  have  never  met  with  more  than  half 
a  dozen  copies  of  it,  in  a  long  and  pretty  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the-book  rarities  of  this  description. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  advertisers  in  the  year  1776,  was 
Patence  the  dentist,  who  assured  the  public,  througa  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  he  constantly  took  his  mediciQes  to  preserve  kis 
awn  heaUK  and  that  they  bring  thpse  afflict^  or  not  ajficted^  to 
perfect  health,  colour,  and  complexion. 

Was  mankind  (he  cries)  to  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  compositions;  and  process  of  making,  which  is  so  easy  that  the 
most  stupid  mav  prepare  them,  men,  knafiy  of  them,  would  not 
have  such  spindle-shank  less  to  walk  upon,  scarce  able  to  carry 
their  bodies;  children  would  not  ble  halfdestroyed  before  they  are 
born,  neither  would  you  be  placed  with  dogmatical  Latin,  as 
PuL  Rod.  Bhou  or  Pome;  solve  %n  aqua  font,  or  Hord,  m.  /.  a 
little  fountain  or  sugar-apple  water,  mixed  with  rhubarb;  or  de- 
stroyed with  mcfdical  poison,  or  cbrrosive  sublimate  mercury: 
therefore,  as  mv  scheme  and  motive  is*  to  relieve  M  mankind,  and 
never  add  cruelty  to  affliction,  so  neither  do  I  care  vrho  is  angry 
or  displeased. 

Of  Mr.  Patence's  proficiency  in,  and  command  of,  the  English 
language,  the  following  is  no  mean  specimen;  and  to  this  superi- 
ority we  are  perhaps  to  ^cribe  his  contempt  of  the  more  ancient 
tongues. 

Mr.  Patence,  Sureeon  and  Dentist  to  many  thousand  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  navine  had  twelve  years  practice  on  t^e  teeth 
and  gums,  and  (practised  anatomy  and  physic  from  his'  youth; 
whose  superlative  artificial  aud  natural  teeth,  single  ones,  and 
whole  sets  are  universally  acknowledged  throughout  all  Europe, 
to  be  not  equalled  for  their  forn^ation,  geniculation,  longinquity 
of  colour,  never  turning  black,  use*  in  manducation,  commonly 
called  chewing  and  eating,  perfectly  perfecting  pronunciation, 
impressing  honour  on  themselves,  felicitating  exultation-  on  the 
wearers;  for  even  Kis  upper  sets  alone,  he  secures  to  the  gums  with- 
out springs,  and  when  neither  tooth  nor  root  left,  he  being  mechani- 
cally and  anatomi^phically  acquainted  with  the  whole  structure 
{prohatum  est.)  Likewise  his  convail  anocoretal  annexation  in 
astringing  the  &;ums,  or  to  cause  them  to  ^w  firm,  and  unite  to 
the  teeth,  by  which  he  preserves  them  for  life;  instantaneously  by 
an  obstrusive  method  cleanses  them,  and  eradicates  from  die 
mouth  and  parts  appertaining  all  inflammatory  and  mOrbuIent 
matter,  without  the  use  of  an  iron  or  steel  instrument,  caring 
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pains,  fractures  sf  the  jaws  and  bones,  and  ever^  exupeiaUe  acri- 
moniated  afflictian  incident  to  the  whole  machine,  of  wUch  the 
poblic  ha^e  had  multitudes  of  instances:  therefore,  for  the  good  of 
mankind  only,  he  publishes  this  adyertisement:  by  your  humble 
servant  to  command,  Patence,  No.  403,  Strand,  near  Southampton 
stttet*  His  universal  medicine,  Ss. 

Our  old  friend^  Martin  Van  Butchell,  whom  many  of  our  rea- \ 
ders  must  remember  mounted  on  a  variegated  pony,  and  t^U^ing 
the  air  on  most  Sundays  in  Hyde  Park,  was  a  formulable  rival  of 
Mr.  Patence.  Mr.  Van  Butchell  lived  in  177C  in  the  identical 
house,  in  Mount  street,  Grosvenor-gauare,  in  which,  somewhere 
about.  181 5,  he  departed  this  life;  ai^d  at  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak,  he  not  only  advertised  his  own  incomparable  merits  as 
a  cauaotts  curer  of  all  diseases,  but  pronounced  to  the  world  that 
hi^  had  restored  the  ancient  and  useful  process  of  embalming.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  he  embalmed  his  oMm  wife,  an  equal  testimony  of 
his  skill  and  affection,  and  as  an  additional  instance  of  liberality, 
exhibited  the  remains  of  bis  deceased  consort  to  the  admiring 
world.  Such  wais  the  curiosity  excited  by  this  singular  exhibition 
tfiat  Mr*  Van  Butchell  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  admissions, 
and  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle  of  October  19, 1776,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement,  appeared: 

Van  Butchell  (not  willing  to  be  unpleasantly^ circumstanced, and 
wishing  to  convince  some  good  minds  they  have  been  misinform- 
ed) acquaints  the  curious,  no  stranger  can  see  his  embalmed  wife, 
unless  (by  a  friend  personally)  introduced  to  himself,  any  day  be- 
tween nine  and  one,  Sundays  excepted. 

Whether  Mr.  Van  Butchell  the  younger,  who,  we  perceive, 
practises  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, still  retains  the  invaluable  remains  of  his  beloved  mother, 
we  ^now  not;  but  if  such  a  treasure  is  yet  in  his  possession,  we 
trust  he  wiH  lose  no  time  in  forwanling  the  old  lady  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  in  order  that  upon  a  careful  comparison  between 
the  merits  of  the  oriental ,  and  English  mode  of  human  pickling, 
that  patriotic  body,  the  Society  of  Arts,  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  honouring  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father  by  adjudging  the 
gold  medal  to  his  no  less  celebrated  successor. 

Among  the  numerous  advertisements  for  facilitating  a  bappy 
union  between  the  two  sexes,  no  plan  could  be  devised  more  likely 
to  attract  the  notice  of  gentlemen  on  'Change,  than  that  offered 
by  the  proprietors  of  a  house  in  Dover  street,  who  very  gravely 
propose  to  such  gentlemen  as  have  their  time  and  their  thoughts 
solely  enerossed  l>y  the  magnitude  of  their  concerns,  "  to  carry  on 
all  courtships  fry  prcwry,"  At  the  moderate  charge  of  five  guineas 
entrance,  and  such  a  compensation,  oh  the  final  terminatioti  of 
the  affiir,  as  may  be  reasonably  expected,  **  where  persons  of  con- 
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ditimi  and  liberal  ^sentiments  are  conceraed.'^  This  plui  is  pecu* 
liarly  adapted  for  such  gentlemen  as  have  neither  time  nor  tem- 
per tor  tiie  tedious  forms  of  courtship*  and  to  ladies  whose  perso- 
nal charms  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  description  tinan  in 
reality*  Surely  the  members  of  the  Outinian  Society  would  da 
well  to  deliberate  whether  some  such  office  mis^t  not  once  acam 
be  established^  under  the  superintendance  of  their  own  president 
and  committee;  seeing  that  they  could  afford  to  do  the  business 
without  the  fee»  and  that  the  plan  is  quite  as  likely  to  bring  about 
the  great  end  of  all  their  endeavours,  as  the  learned  and  elaborate 
lecture  they  are  so  kind  to  deliver  (gratis)  to  their  admiring  and 
fashionable  audience/ 

In  the  Public  Advertiser^  April  16,  1776,  appeared  a  matrimo- 
nial advertisement  which  exceeds,  we  suppose,  any  thkig  ever 
before  or  since  made  publit: 

A  gentleman  who  hath  filled  two  succeeding  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  near  sixty  years  of  age,  lives  in  great  splendour  and  hos- 
pitality, and  from  whom  a  considerable  estate  must  pass  if  he  dies 
without  issue,  haA  no  objection  to  marry  any  widow  or  single 
lady,  provided  the  party  be  of  genteel  birtn  and  polite  manners. 

Letters  addressed  to l  Brecknock,  Esq.  at  Will's  Coffee-house, 

facing  the  admiralty,  will  be  honoured  with  due  attention,  secrecy, 
and  every  possible  mark  of  respect. 

The  sunposed  author  of  this  singular  advertisement  was  Edward 
Wortlev  Montaffue,  Esq.  son  of  the  well  known  Lady  Mary;  and 
although  tiie  intelligent  editor  of  the  last  Biographical  Dictionary 
considers  the  story  improbable,  we  confess  we  are  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  doubt  its  authenticity*  Mr.  Wortley's  father,  by  his  will, 
not  only  empowered  his  son  to  make  a  settlement  on  any  woman 
he  might  marry,  of  800^  a  year,  but  devised  a  very  large  estate 
in  Yorkshire  to  any  son  of  such  marriage.  In  1747,  ne  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  in  1754  for  Bossinev, 
so  that  thus  far  the  iacts  and  the  advertisement  tally;  nor  will 
any  conduct,  however  strange,  appear  improbable  in  a  person  who 
first  abjured  the  Protestant  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and 
lastly,  the  latter  for  Mahometanism*.  Surely  the  odd  stories  told 
of  Lady.Mary  and  the  senifflio  could  not  be  entirely  fabrications, 
when  her  offspring  savoured  so  strongly  of  the  Mussulman? 

We  cannot  quit  this  interesting  subject  without  inserting  an 
invitation  to:the  fair  sex  from  some  very  honest  fellow,  who  has 
contrived  to  indite  the  only  matrimonial  advertisement  we  ever 
yet  saw  that  was  not  absolutely  ridiculous: 

Is  there  a  girl  of  moderate  fortune,  who  hath  the  good  sense  and 
generosity  to  prefer  a  eood  husband  to  a  rich  one.  and  whose  deli- 
cacy is  not  so  very  refined  as  to  prevent  her  answering  this  ad- 
dress? There  is  a  young  man  c^a  liberal  education,  whoae  age  is 
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^venly-sixy  possessed  of  a  soimd  constitutioQ,  a  clear  liiead  and  a 
kind  heart,  who  would  be  happj  in  her  acqauntance.  Direct  P. 
Q.  at  the  Coffee-house  in  Castle-street,  Leicester  Fields.— .Voni- 
ing  Po9t,  July  5,  1777. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  tiie  most  amusing  in  all  Capt  Grose's 
collection,  is  an  advertisement  for  a  subscription  for  the  purchase 
of  a  fire  enffine,  which  he  declares  was  written  by  the  major  of  a 
celebrated  University: 

Whereas  a  multiplicity  of  daneers  are  often  y>ccurred,  by  da- 
mage of  outrageous  accidents  by  Ire,  we  whose  names  are  under- 
signed, have  wought  proper,  that  the  benefit  of  an  engine  bought 
by  us.  For  the  better  extinguishing  of  which  by  the  accidents  of 
Alm^ty  God  mav  unto  us  happen,  to  make  a  rate,  to  gather  be- 
nevolence for  the  better  propagating  such  useful  instruments. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  perfect  than  the  confusion  of  intellect 
displayjed  in  this  ingenious  eompo^ition? 

But  it  is  not  lor  uieir  amusing  qualities-  alone  that  such  a  selec- 
tion of  advertisements  is  to  be  r^rded,  since  nothing  affords  us 
more  authentic  information  on  the  pursuits,  pleasures,  tastes, 
traffic,  and  employments  of  the.  times  eorie  by  than  these  perisha- 
ble memorials.  We  have  very  lateljr  fallen  in  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  The  Spectator  in  its  original  folio  numbers,  and  haye 
enjoyed  those  admirable  papers  wiUi  hifi;her  z^st,  from  the  column 
of  aovertisements  which  accompanies  the  shorter  articles.  These 
almost  persuade  a  person  that  be  is  living  in  the  days  of  Addison 
and  Steele,  for  the  new  plays,  new  publications,  old  wines,  and 
older  pictures,  together  with  milk  of  roses  for  the  ladies,  and  fa- 
mous blacking  for  the  gentlemen,  meet  him  in  every  corner,  with 
very  little  vanation  (price  excepte40  from  similar  announcements 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  yesterday. 

Among  the  various  temptations  held  forth^  we  confess  that  our 
mouths  somewhat  water^  at  the  delicious  wines,  "nea^  as  they 
came  from  the  grape,  of  the  best  growth  in  Portugal.  To  be  sold 
by  the  importer  in  a  vajultin  Brabant-court,  Phil  pot-lane;  viz.  Red 
and  White  Port  at  5s.  per  gallon.  Red  and  White  Lisbon  at  55. 
6d.''  This  appears  in  number  221,  Nov.  13, 1710,  and  the  same 
paper  tells  us  that ''  The  merchant,  at  his  house  in  Mincins-lane, 
next  to  Tho.  Palmer,  Esq.  has  on  sale  a  fresh  parcel  of  new  French 
wines,. viz.  Obryan  Clacet  at  3s.  the  bottle^  or  3s.  9d.  the  flask; 
Hermitage  and  Bursundy  at  5s.  the  flask.^'— '<  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Company,  under  lliavies  Inn,  offer  their  new  natiTral  red  and 
white  Oporto  wine,  now  arrived  and  just  landed,  at  I6d.  per  quart 
without  doors  and  18d.  within:  new  Viana  red  at  the  same:  new 
Sherries  at  20d.  per  quart:  Palm  Canary  at  2s.  pet  quart  without, 
and  28. 4d.  within:  and  Barcelona,  deep,  bright,  strong,  at  12d. 
per  quart  without  doors  and  14d.  within.''  The  last  paragraph  in 
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tiie  adver^ement  gives  as  &  reason  for  the  two  prices;  namely. 
<'  there  are  good  rooms  and  accommodations  for  gentlemen*"  so 
that  the  charge  for  room,  fire,  and  accommodation  was  proDortion- 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  wine  drunken,  and  a  bonus  was  hela  out  to 
those  who  would  partake  of  their  indulgencies  at  home  and  with 
their  families. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  temptation  was  offered  in  No.  235, 
in  a  notice  which  we  copy  entire: 

The  richest  Palm  Canary  Wine  that  ever  was  drank,  for  £8s. 
the  Dozen,  Bottles  and  all;  of  a  noble  racj  Flavour,  never  touched 
since  it  came  over,  if  one  man  may  believe  another,  but  purely 
neat  from  the  Grape,  bottled  6ff  from  the  Lees;  no  sack  in  England 
so  good;  All  that  taste  it  like  it.  Quality  and  Gentry  send  for  it 
over  and  over,  which  they  would  tiot  do,  were  it  not  a  choice 
Flower.  The  longer  'tis  kept  the  richer  it  grows.  Sold  only  at  the 
Golden  Key  in  Hoyden  Yard  in  the ,  Midories,  None  less  than 
three  Bottles.  Also  tlie  remainder  of  about  50  dozen  of  curious 
French  Claret  (in  Bottles)  which  a  Gentleman  (deceasM)  reserved 
for  his  own  drinkipg.  Sold  at  33s.  a  dozen.  Bottles  and  all,  none 
less  than  4  Bottles.  It  is  entire  and  neat  Wine,  so  choice  good, 
that  none  that  understand  true  French  Claret  can  dislike  it,  a  cer- 
tain Person  of  Quality  h^  a  conrideraUe  number  of  dozens  of  it. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1711,  Estcourt  the  player,  took  the  Bumper 
tavern  in  James  street,  Covent-garden,  "which  he  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  with  a  new  supply  of  wines,  bought  of 
Brookes  and  Hellier,  the  Smiths  and  Chaiier  of  the  day»  In  No. 
£64,  of  the  Spectator,  is  a  puff  of  Estcourt's  house,  written,  no 
doubt,  by  Steele,  who  probably  had  good  reasons  for  the  indul- 
gence; and  in  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  paper  for  Dec. 
28,*  the  fraternity  of  win^-bibbers  are  assured,  that  they  cannbt 
f^l  of  haying  the  very  best  of  wines  there,  because  «  honest  An- 
thony the  vender  is  a  persdn  altogether  unknowing  in  the  wine 
trade.'^  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  man 
being  calculated  to  make  a  better  tradesman. than  his  neighbo^nrs, 
he(^au8e  he  does  not  understand  his  business^  although  it  is  obvious 
that  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  is,  that  he  was  ignorant 
only  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  would  not  mar  -his  master's 
wine  by  mixing.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  a  few  such  un- 
practised vintners  in  these  days,  when  bottles  are  blown  twenty- 
two  to  the  dozeo,  and  more  Fort  wine  is  sold  in  liondon  in  six 
months  than  comes  to  all  England  in  twenty-four. 

Lest, the  ladies  should  Suppose  they' were  forgotten,  the  adver- 

*  Bf  the  way,  the  Editor  of  finy  new  edition  of  the  Spectator  would  do 
well  to  print  Estcoort's  advertisement,  as  a  note  to  Steele^s  paper,  264,  at 
without  it  the  drift  of  3tr  Roger^  aiippoBed  Letter  is  not  very  easily  im- 
derstood. 
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tbiiig  colunms  of  the  Spbotator  teem  witb  «  The  chrystftl  cos- 
metic, which  cures  all  red  faces  (No.  S86,")  as  well  as 

The  famous  Bavarian  Red  Liqtior: 

Which  gives  such  a  delightful  blushing  Colour  to  the  Cheeks 
oftho^  that  are  White  or  Fate,  that  it  id  not  to  be  drstinsuished 
mm  a  natural  fine  Complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  br 
the  nearest  Friend-  Is  nothing  of  Paint,  or  in  the  least  hurtful* 
but  good  in  majiy'  Cases  to  t>e  taken  inwardly,  ft  renders  the 
Face  delightfully  handsome  and  beautiful;  is  not  subject  to  be 
rubb'd  off  like  Paint>  therefore  cannot  he  discovered  by  the  near- 
est Friend.  It  is  certainly  the  best  Beautifier  in  the  World.  Is 
sold  only  at  Mr.  Payn's  Toyshop  at  the  Angel  and  Crown  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard;  near  Cheapside,  at  3s.  6d.  a  Bottle,  with 
IMrections  (No.  234.) 

Then  there  is  "Angelic  Snuff,  the  tnost  noble  composition  in  the 
world,  certainly  curing  all  mariner  of  disorders,  and  being  good 
for  all  sorts  of  persons"  (No»  386,)  as  well  as  "  a  small  quantity 
of  double  distilled  waters,  made  by  Troteme  Ribequi,  principal 
distiller  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,"  at  the  trifling  price  of  three  guineas 
a  chest  (No^  394,)  and  above  all. 

At  the  Lace  Chamber  on  Ludgate-hill,  kept  by  Mary  Parsons, 
is  lately  come  over  ereat  Quantities  ef  Flanders -Lace,  with  va- 
riety of  new  fashion  Patterns:  She  bought  them  there  herself,  so 
wUr  sell  great  Pennyworths  by  Wholesale  or  Retail  (No.  415.) 

The  species  of  advertisement  in  which  the  Sveotatprs  are 
most  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  pa|)ers  of  the  present  day, 
are  those  which  promise  rapid  .conveyances  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  *We  have  only  discovered  one  that  at  all 
relates  to  this  subject. 

A  Coach  and  sit  able  Horses  will  be  at  the  one  Bell  in  the 
Strand  to  Morrow  being  Tuesday  the  10th  of  this  instant  June, 
bound  for  Exon,  Plymouth,  or  Falmouth,  where  ifXl  persons  shall 
be  kindly  used.  (No.  400.) 

Now  as  the  six  able  horses  aforesaid  were  to  perform  the  whole 
joamey,  we  suppose  that  the  happy  passengers  might  be  some  six 
or  seven  days  before  they  arriveu  at  their  destination,  so  that  the 

firomise  of  kind  fidi^  on  the  road  was  not  altogethef  superfluous. 
t  is  well  known,  that  at  the  period  in  which  the  coach  and  six 
able  horses  started  for  Falmouth,  no  person  thought  of  taking  a 
journey  from  York  to  London  without  first  making  his  will,  and 
then  takins  a  solemn  falr^well  of  his  family  and  friends.  Even  in 
so  short  a  distance  as  from  London  to  Oxford,  so  late  as  1730,  the 
coaches  performed  the  fifty-six  mile^  in  two  days^  during  winter, 
and  in  one  day»  reckoning  it  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  dur- 
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ing  the  summer  months;  a  distance  now  easily  accompluked  in 
six,  or,  at  most,  seven  hours.  We  must,  however,  leave  Mr.  Free- 
ling  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  these  improvements,  since  we  are  en- 
tireiV  indebted  to  the  Post-office  and  his  good  mani^ment  there, 
for  the  change  that  has  takeh  place;  a  chan^  (notwithstanding  its 
long  and  dauy  enjoyment  mates  us  insensible  of  the  advantage) 
as  remarkable  as  an^,  even  the  most  important,  inventioaof  these 
latter  davs,  and  winch  has  rendered  us,  in  this  particular,  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 


IPOETRY. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  translated  a  passage  from  Tetrarcb  with  great  si 
pUcity  and  beauty. 

O  glad,  triumphal  bough. 

That  now  adornest  conquering  diiefs,  and  now 

Clippest  the  brows  of  over^mlmg  kings; 

From  victory*  to  victory 

Thus  climlnng  on,  through  all  the  heights  of  stoiy. 

From  worth  to  worth,  and  glory  unto  glory; 

To  finish  all,  O  gentle  and  royal  tree, 

Thou  reignest  now  upon  that  flourishing  head, 

At  whose  triumphant  eyes.  Love  and  our  souls  are  led. 


The  round  towe?. 

ThefoUowiog  soDnet  will  remind  the  reader  of  certiun  discusuons  in  the 
gazettes  respecting  the  ancieDt  ruin  at  Newport^  R  I.,  which  is  now 
said  to  be  nothiug  more  than  an  old  wipdmill. 

In  London,  queen  of  cities,  you  may  see, 

Facing  the  iordly  house  of  Somerset, 

A  goodly  tali  round  tower.  Its  base  is  wet 
With  Thames'  foir  waters  rolling  quietly;  . 
Who  was  it  built  this  tower?  What  may  it  be? 

Say,  was  it  piled  by  Druid  hands  of  old? 

Or  rearM  by  eastern  Magi,  there  to  hoM 
The  sacred  flame,  type  of  nieir  deity? 
Was  it  a  hermit's  calm  retreat?  Or  nile 

Where  hung  sonorous  the  resounaing  bell? 
Or  is  it  such  as  in  green  Erin's  Isle 

We  see,  whose  uses  nobody  can  tell?— 
'Twas  answered: — who  Hwas  built  it  know  I  not, 

But  'tis,!  know,  tlie  Tower  for  Patent  Shot! 
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For  ttie  Port  Folio. 
TO  MOTHERS. 

Mother!  a  sacred  name  is  this. 
For  who  can  saj  the  debt  19  paid, 
-  To  her  who  gave  a  mother's  kiss, 
Whe^  all  pur  kind  returns  are  madeP 

No  other  breathes  a  mother's  sigh. 
No  other  weeps  a  mother's  tears,  ^ 
And  where  but  in  her  breast  cab  lie, 
A  mother's  hopes  a  mother'^  fears? 
Who  on  her  lap  has  ever  lain. 
And  can  forget  her  tender  care. 
Who  recoHects  a  youthful  pain. 
And  can  fbi^et  her  earnest  prayer. 

Who  bent  aright  tiie  early  choice, 
And  still  instructs  while  in  our  prime; 
It  was  a  mother^s  warning  voice. 
Thai  saved  the  inan  from  vice  and  crime. 

With  angel  voice  she  soothes  our  grief. 
With  angel  hand  the  cup  she  fills. 
And  when  all  fails  to  give  relief. 
She  more  than  dies  the  death  that  kills. 
Yes  woman  may  be  false  in  love. 
May  prove  an  artful,  faithless  part. 
But  when  a  mother-^— like  the  dove. 
Her  mate  and  young  divide  her  heart. 

M.  M. 

SONG. 

On  a  faded  Violet. 

The  foUowiog  song  tod  fragment,  entitled  «<  Grief,"  are  the  prodaotionof 
Mr.  Shelley,  the  aothor  of  that  most  powerful  dramatic  work  **  The 
Cenci." 

The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone 

Which  like  thy  kisses  breath'd  on  me; 
The  colour  from  the  flower  is  flown. 
Which  glow'd  of  thee  and  only  thee! 

A  shrivelled,  lifeless,  vacant  form. 

It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast. 
And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  warm. 

With  cold  and  silent  rest. 
I  weep, — my  tears  revive  it  not! 

I  sigh, — ^it  breathes  no  more  on  me! 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be* 
avov»r,  18£4.^»o.  268  5b2 
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GRIEF.— ^  Fragment. 

*        ♦  The  hdy  died  not,  nor  grew  wild; 
But  year  by  year  liv'd  on:  in  truth,  I  think. 
Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles. 
And  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 
Her  aeed  father,  were  a  kind  of  madness. 
If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world. 
For  but  to  see  her,  were  to  read  the  tale 
"Woven  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 
Dissolve  away  in  wisdom — working  grief. 
Her  eyes  were  black  and  lustreless  and  wan: 
Her  eyelashes  \vere  worn  away  with  tears: 
Her  lips  and,  cheeks  were  like  thinss  dead— -to  pale! 
[  Her  hands  were  iHin,  and  through  their  wandenng  veins 

And  weak  articulations,  might  be  seen 
Day's  ruddy  light.  *  *  •  *   • 


For  the  Port  Folia 

A   SOLILOQUY. 

To  know,  or  not  to  know,  that  is  the  question: — 

Whether  'tis  easier  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 

The  doubts  and  fears  of  unrequited  Love; 

Or  to  assume  a  noble  resolution. 

And,  by  once  asking,  end  them?  To  love,  to  doubt. 

No  more; — and  by  a  Question,  to  allay  all 

The  heart  bumpings  and  the  thousand  foolish  fears. 

That  Love  is  heir  to— 'tis  a  con^mmation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  love. — To  doubt.— 

To  ask!  perhaps  to  be  refus'd;  ay  there's  the  rub 

For  in  that  dreaded  chance  what  pains  may  come^ 

When  we  have  popp'd  the  Question 

Must  give  us  pause;  this  is  the  respect 

That  causes  doubting  to  be  long  endured: 

For  who  would  bear  the  smiles  and  powers  of  fair  ones. 

The  Father's  coldness  and  the  Mother's  pride. 

The  Rival's  merits,  aqd  the  spurns 

The  patient  Lover  from  his  mistress  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  acquittance  get 

With  one  short  answer.     Who  would  attention  pay. 

And  flatter.all  the  whims  of  haughty  females. 

And  sigh  in  anguish  for  a  long  year  or  two 

But  from  the  dread  of  living  an  Old  Bachelor;-^ 

The  fear  of  which,  puzzles  the  judgment. 
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And  makes  as  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have. 
Than  rush  on  others  which  we  dread  to  think  of. 
Thus  true  love  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 
And  thus  the  native  streDg;tfa  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  hue  of  Fear, 
And  enterprizes  of  regard  and  moment 
With  this  ip  view,  their  currents  turn  away. 
And  thoughts  of  asking  fly! 


MY  NANIE  0. 

Allan  Cumriof  ham,  to  whose  muse  we  are  indebted  for  the  following^  ver- 
ses, is  certainly  the  best  writer  of  songs  which  Scotland  has  produced, 
with  the  exception  of  Bums.  There  is  great  naivete  and  beauty  in  Hie 
lines  which  we  hare  put  in  italics. 

Red  roils  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae^ 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainle  O; 
Though  heaven  and  eai*th  should  mix  in  storm, 
rU  go  and  see  my  Nanie  O 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0, 

My  kind  and  winsome  Nanie  O, 

She  holds  my  heart  in  love's  sweet  bands, 

And  nane  can  do't  but  Nanie  O. 

In  preaching  time  so  meek  she  stands, 

90  saintly  and  so  bonnie  O, 
1  cannot  get  one  gliinpse  of  graces 
For  thieving  tSsks  at  JiTanie  O, 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O, 
The  worlds  in  love  with  Mmie  O; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear, 
That  wad  nae  love  my  Nanie  O. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart. 

When  dancing  she  moves  finely  O; 
I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes. 
They  sparkle  so  divinely  O. 

*       .  My  Nanie  O.  my  Nanie  0, 

The  pride  of  Nithsdale's  Nanie  O, 
Love  looks  frac  'neath  her  golden  hair 
And  says  '*  I  live  with  Nanie  O!" 
Tell  not,  thou  star,  at  gray  day-light. 

O'er  Tinwald  top  so  bonie  O, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew, 
When  comina;  frae  my  Nanie  O. 

My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  O 
None  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  O; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  telPt  aboon 
They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  O. 
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SPRING. 

Perhaps  ooo  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  earlj  poetry  which  aoy  oatioo 
can  produce,  is  the  Rondeau  composed  by  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  Ei- 
ther of  Loots  XII.  on  the  return  of  8prin|r* 

Le  temps  a  qditU  son  manteau 
De  yent,  de  froidure,  et  de  pluie, 
Et  s'est  veta  de  broiderie 
De  soleil  luisaDt*  clair  et  bean. 
11  n'y  a  ni  b^te  ni  oiseau, 
Qu'en  sou  jargon  ne  chante  et  crie; 
Le  temps  a  anitt^  son  manteau 
De  yent,  de  troidure,  et  de  pluie. 

The  season  now  hath  cast 
Its  sarb  of  cold»  of  wind,  of  sleet. 
And  proud  appears  in  new  array 
Of  sunshine,  and  of  flowers  sweet: 
Each  bird  and  beast  doth  now  essay. 
In  its  own  fashion,  heayen  \o  greet. 
Because  the  season  casts  away 
Its  garb  of  cold;  and  wind,  and  sleet. 
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VertnonL  Mr.  Joseph  Giles,  of 
Brattlebordugh,  VermoDt,  now  tans 
with  the  essence  of  Bark,  which 
completes  the  process  on  ealf  fkins 
in  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours. 

JHoitachuieiti.  A  sale  «»f  Sayon 
sheep  was  lately  made  in  Roibary. 
There  was  a  lai^  company  pre- 
sent, embracing  agrtculturists  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  and  frotn  some 
of  the  neighbouring  states:  The 
sheep  were  sold  at  various  prices, 
from  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
the  highest  price  for  any  one,  to  forty 
dollars.  The  sheep  Were  much  ad- 
mired for  the  uniform  fineness  of 
the  wool. 

CarmecHcfil'  A  military  and  sci-* 
entific  academy  is  to  be  established 
at  New  Haven— and  captain  Part- 
ridge is  spoken  of  as  the  president 
of  it 

Jfeu)  York,  Medical  pREMr- 
UMs.    The  Medical  Society  of  the 


State  of  New  York,  has  offered  a 
preiiiiam  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
dissertation  on  <<  the  History,  Caus- 
es, and  the  tfeatment  of 'the  Hoop- 
ing Cough;''  and  the  like  sum  of 
fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  dissertatioii 
on  ^*  the  Remote  and  Existing 
Canses  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis;"  the 
dissertation  to  be  forwarded  to  the* 
secretary  at  Albsnyv  (post  paid)  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1825. 

The  steam  boat  Erie  Canal,  ar- 
rived at  Genesse  Landing,  on  Tues* 
day,  last  week,  having  entered  the 
Genesse  through  the  feeder  at  Ro- 
chester. This  is  the  first  boat  of  the 
kind  that  has  floated  on  that  river; 
and,  in  showing  the  practicability 
of  navigating  by  steam,  without  in- 
jury to  the  canals,  is  an  incident  of 
material  importance. 

Rapid  Travelling,  A  gentleman 
left  this  city  by  the  steam  boat  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  five  o'clock^ 
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•ad  breakfasted  at  Bfr.  Baggs'  ta- 
▼em  in  Utica,  on  Monday  morniiig 
at  8  o'clock,  a  distance  of  about  250 
miles. 

Jfewspapen  in /few  York.  See- 
ing^ an  account  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  printed  in  London,  we 
iwere  led  to  ascertain  the  quanti^ 
thrown  off  in  the  city  of  New  Tcnv 
daiJj  and  erery  week,  and  find  that 
we  beat  John  Bull  in  newspaper 
reading  all  hoUow.  Taking  onl^ 
tbe  nine  daily  papers,  with  their 
semi-weekly  journab  annexed,  we 
have  ascertained  tbe  daily  number 
to  be  10,800,  and  thesemi-weekly 
10,400,  making  an  aggregate  of 
85,600  newspapers  printed  in  the 
city  of  New  York  erery  week,  at 
nine  presses  or  offices.  This  is  ex- 
ctusiTC  of  eight  or  ten  weekly  pa- 
pers, tbe  extent  of  whose  circula- 
tion is  not  known  to  u». 

A*eio  Jertty,  Boauf o  for  water 
— Leri  Disbrow,  a  mechanic  at 
New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringfing  up  a  stream  of 
pore  soft  water,  by  perforating  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet 

Cenfttf  of  Pafer«on,  A".  J,  The 
Newark  ^sgle  says,  it  appears  by 
tbe  census  taken  during  tlie  present 
roootb,  by  tbe  Rer.  Mr.  Fisher, 
that  this  flourishing  place  contains 
4737  inhabitants — being  an  in- 
crease (considering  that  the  nation- 
al census  included  the  whole  town- 
ship in  which  Paterson  is  located) 
of  near  2000  since  the  year  1020! 
Number  of  males,  239  r;  females, 
2346:  &milies,  816;  people  of  co- 
lour, 159;  schools,  9.  There  are 
691  dwelling  houses,  268  of  which 
have  been  built  within  4  years,  51 
stbres,  shops,  &c.  17  houses  and 
shops  now  building,  and  7  organiz- 
ed churches.  There  are  besides  12 
cotton  mills,  employing  1654  mill 
hands — 17,724  spindles—t  65  pow- 
er looms.  Two  duck  mills,  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  John  Colt  and  John 
Trarers,  and  employing  235  hands; 
1433   spindles — 106    hand   looms. 


The  machine  shop  of  Messrs.  God- 
win, Rogers,  and  Co.  not  included 
in  the  abore  enumeration,  employs 
66  hands,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
extensive  than  any  other  in  the 
Union. 

CityqfJerHy,  About  one  o'clock 
this  day,  whilst  lying  in  dock,  wait- 
ing for  passengers,  the  boiler  of  one 
of  our  steam  ferry  boats  burst,  with 
a  most  tremendous  explosion.  It 
tore  away  every  thing  before  it — 
the  after  cabin  was  blown  over- 
board, the  raibngs  broken,  &c.  We 
have  ascertained  but  one  person  to 
have  been  killed,  a  young  lady  of 
New  York,  a  Miss  Nelson.  Two 
of  the  boatmen  are  severely,  but  it 
is  hoped  not  dangerously,  scalded. 

This  boat  was  driven  by  a  Uno 
pre$ture  engine,  and  on  Fulton's 
plan.  When  We  think  how  fre« 
quently  this  boat  has  passed  the  ri- 
ver, fun  of  passengers,  and  what 
awAil  destruction  and  loss  of  lives 
there  would  have  been  had  she 
blown  up  crossing  the  river,  we 
cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
the  explosion  took  place  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  place,  when,  and  where,  it 
was  least  capable  of  doing  injury. 

Pennsylvania,  We  are  informed, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
works  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  have  sustained  but  little 
damage,  during  the  late  immense 
flood — all  tbe  dams  and  locks  re- 
main uninjured.  The  damage  that 
has  occurred  to  the  works  has  hap- 
pened to  some  fresh  embankments, 
at  the  aqueducts  and  culverts,  where 
the  canal  passes  over  small  streams 
of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  sud  • 
den  and  great  rise  in  those  streams, 
carrying  away  tbe  fences,  mill  dams, 
buildings,  &c.  thereby  choking  the 
passage  for  the  water  under  the  ca- 
nal :  the  water  rose  over  the  banks, 
and  in  some  places  made  breaches. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  have 
the  damage  promptly  repaired. 

SchuyikUt  JCavigation,  Monday, 
the  5th  of  July,  was  chosen  for  open- 
ing the  22   mile  canal,  between 
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Beading  and  Potts  Crioye,  About 
7  in  the  morning,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Reading,  with  Governor  Hiester, 
jL  number  of  gentlemen  ^f  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  places,  who  bad  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose,  embanked 
at  Reading,  on  board  of  three  boats; 
the ''  Tfu^nas  Oaks,"  the  ^  Stephen 
Girard  Readvug  Packet,''  and  the 
"X>«  WiU  Clinlmy''  and  mo?ed 
through  the  pool  of  Lewis's  Dam  to 
the  head  of  the  t^  mile  canal. — 
where  the  boats  were  brought  along 
side,  and  a  resolution  of  the  mana- 
gers was  read,  naming  this  the  '*  Gi- 
rard  Caned''  after  which  an  appro- 
priate address  was  deliFered,  and 
arrangements  made  to  proceed. 
Horses  were  then  attached  to  the 
boats,  and  they  were  towed  through 
the  diffisrent  locks  down  the  canal, 
until  they  arriFcd  at  the  locks  op- 
posite- to  Pottsgrove,  where  the 
foremost  boat  landed  her  passen- 
gers ^fore  2  o'clock — although  the 
deliveiy  of  the  address,  ceremony 
of  naming  the  canal,  &e.  took  up  an 
hour. 

The  company  if  ere  highly  grati- 
fied with  this  first  opening  of  the 
canal  between  Reading  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  former  place,  returned 
with  the  boats  in  the  aftemoojD;  and 
several  of  them  from  Philadelphia, 
proceeded  on  tbeir«way  to  the  city. 

The  population  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  appeared  to  be  highly 
excited  and  much  gratified.  Upon 
the  departure  ^of  the  boats  froin 
Reading,  the  event  was  amiounced 
by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  huz- 
zas of  m|ioy  hundreds  collected  on 
the  shore — at  the  locks  and  bridges 
were  numerous  collections  of  people 
of  all  ages,  who  greeted  the  compa- 
ny with  cheers  and  other  iayidences 
of  satisfaction. 

It  is  understood  that  on  the  same 
day  the  water  was  let  into  the  1 1 
mile  canal,  extending  downwards 
from  Hambuig.  > 


Inland  Jfamfotion*  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  notice  the  arrival  from 
Mauch  Chunk,  of  a  boat  laden  with 
326  barrels  of  flour,  and  twenty 
tons  of  coal.  The  flour  was  manu- 
factured on  the  north-eaat  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna; — and  this  ar- 
rival is  an  interesting  fact,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  first  experiment 
of  bringibg  the  trade  of  that  river 
to  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  the  im- 
proved navigation  of  the  Lehigh. 
The  freight  of  this  flour  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  14Q  miles,  was  30  cents  per  bar- 
rel. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  state  that 
the  Lehigh  Company  have  sent 
down  to  this  city,  the  present  sea- 
son, 150  boats,  carrying  230,000 
bushels  of  coal*  and  tJb^t  Uie  regular 
shipments  from  Mauch  Chunk,  now 
amount  to  3000  bushels  per  day. 

It  is  stated  that  lake  Erie  is  three 
feet  higher  this  year  than  it  was 
last.  No  reason  has  been  given  for 
this.  . 

Lewisloum,  {Penn,)July  6.  Spoi7- 
TANsous  combustion.  On  Wednes- 
day night  last,  the  store-house  of 
John  Brown,  in  the  occupancy  of 
Mr.  James  Kellpgg,  merchant,  of 
this  place,  tog^ether  with  its  con- 
tents, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
night  was  calm,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  citizens,  the*  adja- 
cent buildings  were  saved. 

To  account  for  .this  ^re  in  any 
other  way  than  by  apontaneous 
combustion,  would  be  difficulu  For 
several  months  past  no  person  had 
been  in  the  house  with  a  candle;  the 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  locks 
apparently  unbroken  at  the  time  of 
the  fire.  Amongst  the  articles  in 
the  store-house  were  several  bar- 
rels of  flax  seed  oil,  and  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  rags:  the  barrels, 
or  one  of  them  particulkrly  leaked, 
and  its  drippings  communicated 
with  the  rags. 

That  flax  seed  oil  has  a  singular 
property,  which  has  led  sometimes 
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to  aeiriiNit  ftoeidento^  wheo  mixed 
with  hiiDfblack^  or  with  any  light 
kind  of  chftrooal,  or  eyen  with  re- 
getable  snbetances,  as  cotton  or 
iax,  the  mixtare  after  some  tim^ 
heats  s|)ontaoeoaalj,  and  at  lengftb 
bursts  into  flame,  is  a  foot  proved 
by  nnmerous  inst&Boes  on  record. 
It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if 
some  persons  acquainted  with  the 
chemical  components  of  oil,  and  the 
causes  of  combustion,  would  com- 
municate their  ideas  on  the  subject 

HarrMw^,  (Psnn.)  July  17.— 
Accident.  On  Thursday  last,  the 
bridge  over  the  Swatara,  near  Mid- 
dletown,  fell  in,  whilst  a  wagoner, 
with  his  wagon  and  team  was  pas- 
sing it  All  were  precipitated  into 
the  water  beneath.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  height  of  the  bridge,  (it  be- 
ing from  25  to  30  feet  above  the 
stream]  no  lives  were  lost — The 
wagoner,  we  are  told,  escaped  al- 
most unhurt  Some  of  the  horses, 
however,  were  seriously  iojure^l. 

A  glance  at  the  ship  yards  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, at  the  present  moment, 
will  cheer  and  encourage  any  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  our  city.  In 
addition  to  twelve  gunboats  now 
building  for  the  republic  of  Cc^m- 
bia,  they  present  several  splendid 
ships  of  five  hundred  tons  and  up- 
wamls,  in  rapid  progrress— >one  buil- 
ding by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Massey; 
another  by  ^^itton  Evans,  Esq.; 
a  third  by  our  enterprising  fellow- 
citizeur  John  Welsh,  Esq.,  toge- 
ther with  several  smaller  vessels. 
The  Algonquin,  intended  for  a  Li- 
Tcrpool  paoket^one  of  tLe  most 
elegant  and  sumptuously  finished 
Tessels  of  America,  has  recently 
commenced  her  first  voyage.  She 
dote  equal  credit  to  the  skill  of  her 
constructors,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  our  judicious  capitalists, 
Thomas  P.  Cope  and  Sons,  who 
have  now  added  this  magnificent 
vessel  to  their  taluable  line.  Mr. 
Clapier  is  actively  eng^ed  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  his  beautiful 


Dorothea,  with  a  superb  ship  of 
equal  size;  and  seireral  of  our  re- 
spectable ship  carpenters  them- 
selves, confident  of  liberal  remune- 
ration, have  undertaken  to  buUd 
several  fine  vessels,  which  will  rea- 
dily find  purchasers  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. The  United  Stotes'  navy 
yard  at  this  port,  now  contains  (un- 
der cover)  a  frigate  of  the  first  class, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  building  a  ^ip  of  superior  dimen- 
sions to  any  ship  of  war  in  the 
world. 

MaryUmd.  Medical  fkize 
QUESTION.  The  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  have 
^ofiiBred  a  premram  for  the  best  es- 
say ^*  on  the  Pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  Choleia  Infantum."  This 
will  doubtless  attract  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  country^- not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  premium,  as  for  the  distinguish- 
ed honour  which  will  be  conferred 
on  the  successful  essayist  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  humanity. 

Di$i,  Columbia.  Usevul  emi- 
ORANTS.  Alexandria^  (Ditl.  Col.) 
The  ship  Boston,  Captain  Fin- 
ley,  which  arrived  at  this  port 
on  Saturday  last,  from  Havre, 
brought  out  119  men,  women,  and 
children,  comprising  19  families, 
from  Bern,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  They  are  chiefly  me- 
chanics and  farmers,  and  both  men 
and  women  seem  to  have  been  well 
inured  to  hardships. 

Capt.  Finley  speaks  of  them  in 
the  highest  terms— represents  them 
as  being  the  most  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  passengers  that  ever  came 
under  his  notice— >that  they  are 
strictly  attentive  to  their  religions 
devotions,  and  are  much  better  in 
their  circumstances  than  emigrants 
generally  are.  Most  of  them,  we 
believe,  contemplate  departing 
hence  for  a  settlement,  which  has 
been  formed  by  their  countrymen, 
in  Ohio  or  Kentucky. 

The  simplicity  of  their  manners. 
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and  the  peculiarity  of  their  dreii, 
bare  excited  the  attentioo  of  orowdt 
of  the  citizens,  who  bare  Tisited 
them  onboard  the  ship,  and  to  irbnm 
thejT  obserre  all  the  cordialttj  and 
familiarity  that  eoold  possibly  be 
expected  from  strangers,  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
manners  of  our  country. 

Tbey  seem  to  bare  the  impress 
of  honesty  in  their  countenances; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  whererer  they 
may  go,  the  same  respect  will  be 
extended  to  them  which  they  haye 
receired  from  such  of  our  citizens 


as  they  hare  had  any  ( 
tion  with. 

On  Monday  ereniag,  the  Itth 
inst.  Major  Taliaferro,  agent  for 
Indian  aOurs  at  St.  Peter's,  arrived 
in  Washington  city,  with  a  deputa- 
tion of  Sioux,  Chippeway,  and  Me- 
nomies  Indians,  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  on  a  visit  to  the  gOFem- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

yirgmia*  An  engineer  is  now 
employed  in  ascertaining  how  for  it 
msty  be  practicable  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Appomatox  river, 
from  Petersbuiig  to  City  Point. 


OBIlTUARY. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  July,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davidson,  daughter  of 
William  Davidson,  Esquire,  in  her 
twentieth  year. 

It  is  always  painful  to  record  the 
death  of  the  young — for  youth  js  in 
itself  an  object  full  of  interest.  The 
cherished  hope  of  a  familv  cut  off, 
ere  it  had  yet  scarcely  bloomed — 
awakeiiB  in  every  heart  a  sympa- 
thetic sigh;  but  when  the  object  we 
lament  has  been  distinguished  by 
more  than  common  excellence,  our 
regrets  are  carried  beyond  the  do- 
mestic pale,  to  that  extended  circle 
of  which,  in  a  few  added  years,  it 
might  have  been  both  the  ornament 
and  the  blessing!  Such  is  the  feel- 
ing, and  such  the  reflection  of  those 
who  knew  Miss  D.  Nature  had 
given  her  strong  and  varied  powers, 
and  she  had  received  all  the  advan- 
tages which  our  system  of  educa- 
tion could  bestow— but  to  her  own 
good  sense  is  due  the  praise  of  a  de- 
gree of  mental  culture,  unusual  at 
her  early  years.  Unlike  too  many 
of  our  young  ladies,  who  step  from 
the  school  room  to  the  crowded 
party,  she  applied  herself  to  the  ac- 
<|uisitioo  of  knowledge,  more  de- 
lightful to  her  than  the  amusements 
of  a  metropolis.  Her  taste  for  sci- 
ence, however,  was  not  indulged  to 


the  exclusion  of  such  employments 
as  belong  peculiarly  to  women,  nor 
to  those  accomplishments  which  are 
styled  ornamental.  Tet  ehe  affected 
no  superiority  to, her  companions, 
nor  did  she  take  that  part  in  con- 
versation with  her  elders,  to  which 
her  intelligence  well  entitled  her. 
Uninterrupted  health  until  within 
*  the  last  year  of  her  life,  bad  some 
right  to  anticipate  a  long  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  with  which  Prori- 
dence  had  surrounded  her— but  dis- 
ease assailed  ber^t  was  obstinate, 
and  it  subdued  her!  During  a  con- 
finement of  nine  or  ten  months,  the 
equanimity  of  her  temper  was  not 
moved!  Let  those  who  are  frittering 
away  the  precious  days  of  youth, 
behold  in  the  amiable  subject  of 
this  brief  notice,  a  picture  which 
may  claim  their  imitation; — beauty 
which  sought  not  the  public  gaze, 
and  virtues  which  were  content  to 
shine  at  home. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  June, 
in  the  26th  year  of  bis  age,  Rich- 
ARD  R.  Thomson,  Esq.  consul  for 
the  United  Sutes  at  Canton. 

The  deceased^ had  arrived  in  this 
port  the  day  previous  to  his  death, 
having  struggled  with  his  disease 
only  to  resign  his  breath  in  his  na- 
tive country. 
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BY  OUVSR  0LD8CH00L,  ESQ. 

Vabious;  thmt  the  mind 
Of  d^oltory  maD,  stadiou*  of  change. 
And  pleated  wiUi  norelty,  may  he  indolfed.— Gowtka. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

The  Ominous  IneiderU  at  the  Mermaiden^s  Fountaitu 

For  the  embelliBhment  of  th^  present  namber  of  the  Port  Folioi 
we  hare  again  recurred  to  the  iiiexhauatible  loom  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott;  a  writer  whose  easy  elegance  and  rigour  of  intellectaat 
spirit  constitute  him  the  brightest  literary  ornament  of  the  pre«- 
sent  period.  The  Jtride  of  iammenMor,  though  founded  on  tact, 
abounds  with-  picturesque  circumstances,  and  is  the  most  poetical 
<if  all  those  wonderful  productions,  which,  par  exceUenee,  are  de- 
nominated The  Scotch  JfioveU*  The  writer  has  indulged  more 
in  description  and  less  in  dialogue  in  this  tale;  and,  therefore,  his 
characters  have  not  so  much  expression  and  reality  as  we  gene- 
rally find  in  his  pages.  Still  we  follow  the  progress  of  the  story 
witn  deep  emotion;  and  resign  ourselves  to  unmiogled  pity  when 
we  contemplate  the  ineffectual  stru^Kles  of  the  hero  i^inst  the 
fate  to  which  he  appears  to  be  doomeoT  He,  it  will  be  recollected, 
by  most  of  our  readers,  was  the  last  of  an  ancient  but  ruined 
family;  and  had  contracted  a  fatal  attachment  for  the  daughter  of 
the  person  whom  he  consid^ed  as  the  oppressor  of  his  house,  and 
tiie  murderer  of  his  father.  The  conflicting  passions  of  love  for 
the  lady  and  animosity  towards  the  sire,  are  very  admirably  de- 
picted in  this  performance.   For  her  sake  he  forgave  the  injuries 
which  his  house  had  received,  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  acciden- 
tal meeting  at  a  certain  mysterious  spot  which  had  often  been 
£eital  to  his  family,— the  master  of  Ravenwood  pledged  his  troth 
to  the  love}]r  Lucy  Ashton. 

The  precise  moment  which  the  artist  has  chosen  for  graphical 
illustration,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage: 

<*  As  they  arose  to  leave  the  fountain,  which  liad  been  witness 
•f  their  mutual  engagement,  aU  arrow  whistled  through  the  air» 
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and  struck  a  raven  perched  on  the  low  branch  of  an  old  oak,  near 
to  where  thej  had  been  seated.  The  bird  fluttered  a  fewyards, 
and  dropt  at  the  feet  of  Lucj,  whose  dress  was  stained  with  some 
spots  ofits  blood.''— Vol.  ii,  ch.  TiL 

The  drawing  is  by  our  young  countryman,  Lkslik,  and  the 
engraving  to  Chilos,  to  whose  skill  our  Miscellany  has  often 
been  indebted.  The  figures  are  easy  and  gnceful;  and  the  artists 
have  exhibited^  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  breathing  conceptions 
6f  the  author. 


For  the  Port  Foljo. 

J  Lettfirfrim  a  Country  QeHtUnum.  in  PhUaddphia  to  his  friend 
in  Xentuektf. 

Mt  Dear  Suu 

You  will  be  surprised  to  lei^n  that  I  have  so  far  shaken  off  the 
lethargy  of  years,  as  to  venture  mv  rheumatic  limbs,  and  rustic 
manners,  in  this  great  vortex  of  folly,  and  fasGiion.  The  peremp- 
tory call  of  business  which  summoned  me  from  my  snug  retreat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  was  not  less  appalling  to  my  love  of  quiet, 
than  its  consequences  have  been  distressing  to  my  bodily  innrmi* 
ties.  To  leave  my  garden,  my  vineyard,  my  books,  and  my  own 
arm-chair,  were  sad  privations;  but  to  be  jolted  and  bmisedf  upon 
the  mountain-roads,  to  be  flea-bitten,  bug4)itten,  and  poisoned  with 
unsavory  food  at  indifferent  taverns,  presented  a  combination  of 
**  miseries,''  which  is  not  readily  encountered  by  a  valetudinarian 
of  fifty.  Nevertheless,  being  blessed  with  a  cheerful  temper,  and 
having  made  it  a  rule  through  life  to  be  merry  with  my  fortunes, 
be  they  good  or  evil,  I  commenced  my  preparations  with  great 
composure.  In  the  first  place  I  sent  for  an  attorney  and  made  my 
will,  that  in  case  of  accidents  I  might  not  be  hereafter  blamed  wiui 
injustice  or  neriigence:    Then  I  set  my  house  in  order,  and  em- 

{loyed  a  fiuthful  cropper  for  my  farm;  and  lastly  I  had  my  measure 
iken  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  dispatched  the  same  by  mail 
to  a  friend  in  the  metropolis,  willi  orders  to  procure  me  a  full  suil^ 
that  I  might  appear  among  my  ancient  friends  with  the  propriety 
becoming  my  years  and  station.  My  widowed  cousin,  who  has  been 
my  hoasekeeper  these  ten  years,  beheld  all  these  preparations  with 
an  uneasy  eye;  but  when  she  discovered  my  man  Peter,  actually 
takbg  the  fiimenSions  of  my  body,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  asked 
if  I  expected  to  die  abroad,  and  was  about  to  carry  a  coffin  with 
me.  I  assured  my  worthy  relative  that  I  had  no  immediate  inten- 
tion of  quitting  tne  flesh,  i^hich  I  was  content  to  inhabit  so  Ions 
as  it  might  please  Providence;  and  explaining  to  her  the  oWectot 
tliese  operations,  added,  in  conclusion,—^  it  matters  not,  good  Mrs. 
Brown,  when  or  where  a  man  dieth,  but  only  /kotr."  The  good  lady 
was  greatly  comforted  by  diese  words,  ana  with  alacrity  entered 
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into  1117  cMBcils  and  praptratioM,  dl  of  wlttch  she  allowod  were 
highly  prudent  and  bemting*  with  theexception  of  tke  order  wUch 
Ihad  given  for  mr  new  coat  and  kreeches»  whick  I  had  direeted 
8boald  be  Mite.  Mrs.  Brown  was  of  opinion  tbat  black  would  bet* 
ter  become  ray  1^  and  gravitj/bvt  to  this  I  would  bj  no  meant 
consent,  although  I  was  passiTe  as  an  infimt  upon  all  other  pmntst 
^  there  are  those,'*  said  I,  "in  the  great  citr,  who  will  rejoice  at 
mj  coming,  if  mj  heart  deceives  me  not,  and  I  would  not  willinglj 
appear  amon^my  former  associates  in  moaming.  I  will  clothe 
mjself  in  mj  nest  apparel— «Tea,  in  purple  and  fine  linen  will  I  be 
clad." 

No  sooner  were  these  important  arrangements  completed,  than 
I  found  mj  mind  reliered.  I  began  to  contemplaie  my  Journey 
with  more  complacency;  and  when  I  was  fairly  upcm  the  road^  and 
observed  what  vast  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  the  highways,  houses  of  entertainment,  staffe-coaches,  and 
other  appliances  whereby  the  traveller  is  expected  and  sustained 
on  his  joumey»  something  like  genuine  satis&ction  beamed  upon 
my  mrnd,  the  frozen  avenues  ofenjoyment  began  to  thaw,  and  my 
heart  once  more  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  world.  Certain  an- 
cient recollections  which  had  been  longcberished,  were  now  recal- 
led with  new  life  and  freshness.  Thirty  years  ago,  mjr  dear 
S.,  when  we  were  students  at  the  University,  we  were  initiated 
into  the  gayeties  of  a  Philadelphia  life.  We  enjoyed  with  rapture 
the  bustle,  the  pleasures,  and  the  novelties,  of  a  city;  and  althougjh 
the  years  which  have  since  rolled  away  have  witnessed  far  differ- 
ent pursuits,  my  mind  still  preserves  a  vivid  impression  of  some 
of  the  objects  with  which  it  was  most  familiar  in  those  days.  These 
now  arose  upon  my  memory;  for  these  were  all  I  knew  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Shall  we  ever  foreet  the  old  college  in  Fourth  street,  then  the 
scene  of  our  daily  ld>ours?  It  was  a  rusty,  odd,  unsightly  edifice, 
encompassed  with  a  high  wall,  and  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
for  a  more  gloomy  purpose  than  that  of  enlightening  the  human 
understanding.  I  shall  ahvays  think  of  that  ancient  miilding  with 
reverence,  for  there  I  drew  the  rudiments  of  those  literary  attain- 
ments, which  have  been  my  delight  throuffh  life;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
vent a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  from  mingling  in  the  recollection 
when  I  recal  the  pranks  we  played,  clandestinely  thrusting  quills 
in  the  wiss,  and  inkstands  in  the  pockets,  of  the  worthy  professors, 
and  puzzliug  the  trustees  with  bad  Latin,  and  barbarous  Greek. 
The  faculty,  it  is  true,  often  visited  our  ini(|uities  with  a  heavy 
vengeance,  but  we  had  the  finculty  of  forgetting  those  indignities; 
and  I  hope  we  have  all  had  the  grace  to  forgive  their  authors,— for 
they  were  "good  men  and  true." 

There  was  the  old  Provost,  with  his  fine  tall  form,  and  benevo- 
lent countenance!  I  can  yet  see  his  intelligent  eye  beaming  with 
lustre,  as  he  patiently  unravelled  the  mazes  of  philosophy,  and  dis- 
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• 
^ayed  the  phenomena  of  the  natnral  world.  He  trod  the  path  of 
science  with  the  familiar  air  of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  all 
its  intricacies^. pierced  with  steady  courage  into  itsdee^st  shades* 
and  loitered  on  its  flk>wery  8|M>ts,  and  sunny  places,  with  the  de- 
lu;ht  of  an  impassioned  coniioiseur.  To  learn  was  the  business  of 
his  days  and  nights;  to  communicate,  learning  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure of  his  life.  He  stood  among  us  like  an  ancient  philosopher 
surrounded  by  his  disciples,  who  were  at  once  his  pupils  and  his 
friends.  A  ray  of  satisfaction  played  over  his  placid  features,  when- 
ever he  elicited  a  new  idea,  or  discovered  that  he  had  imparted, 
to  a  kindred  soul,  a  spark  from  the  intellectual  fires  of  his  own 
comprehensive  mind;  a  smile  of  detection,  or  a  kind  look  of  rebuke 
were  the  only  punishments  of  dullness  and  misapprehension.  I 
can  follow  him  in  fanpy  from  the  lecture-room  to  the  coUeffe-hall, 
and  hear  his  persuasive  admonitions,  his  solemn  warnings,  his  fer- 
vent petitions  to  tibe  fhrone.  of  grace.  Eminent  as  he  was  among 
men,  as  a  christian  he  was  humble  and  lowly,  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  a  mighty  cnampion  of  the  scrip- 
tures. I  shidl  never  forget  the  tones  of  that  voice,  whose  highest 
and  harshest  notes  were  never  heard,  and  which  in  the  house  and 
hour  of  bidden  joy  could  mingle  in  the  innocent  festivity  of  the 
youthfbl  and  the  joyous; — for  this  good  man  relished  a  Joke,  and 
possessed  a  vein  of  numour,  which  was  freely  opened.  His  severest 
labours  produced  neither  langour  nor  moroseness,  and  he  frequent- 
ly dismissed  his  students  witn  a  kind  invitation  to  his  own  house, 
and  that  of  hk  divine  Master.  **  At  the  one,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  there  is  always  a  spare  plate  for  a  friend;  at  the  other  there 
is  ample  room  for  you  all." 

Then  there  was  the  venerable  teacher  of  languages,— Professor 
of  Humanity  as  he  is  styled  in  the  college  ordinances.  For  what 
reason  he  is  so  entitled,  I  know  not;  for  if  the  tingling  of  our  ears, 
and  the  smart  of  his /era  to,  be  alone  remembered,  we  should  say 
that  the  good  Doctor  professed  what  he  did  not  practice.  He  was 
the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  institution,  and  seemed  verily 
to  love  the  dead  languages  better  than  the  living  generations- 
False  latin  was  as  nauseous  to  him  as  the  yellow  fever;  and  the  un- 
lucky wight,  who  *'  crept  unwillingly  to  school"  with  an  imperfect 
exercise,  beheld  terrors  lurking  under  the  curls  of  his  ample  wig, 
sufficient  to  scare  away  what  little  remained  of  the  syntax  and 
prosody  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to  hammer  into  his  bram.  But  the 
cunning  youngsters  soon  found  out  that  *'  the  boding  terrrors  of  his 
morning  face''  were  not  always  the  mdications  of  a  stormy  day: 
that  a  rough  exterior  concealed  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary 
deptii,  stored  with  the  valued  treasures  of  classic  lore,  a  benevo- 
lence warm  as  it  was  expressive,  and  a  zeal  as  honourable  to  its 
possessor,  as  it  was  profitable  to  those  in  whose  behalf  it  was  ex- 
erted. The  ardent  spirit  who  knocked  at  that  door  of  science  of 
which  Dr.  D — *-  was  the  keeper,  found  a  ready  admittance;  but 
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^  to  the  culprit  who  lingered  on  the  portal,  or  mingled  Ids  unhal- 
lowed sambols  with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  templel 

Oar  landlady,  the  notable  Mrs.  B^  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
making  up  the  record  of  that  **  era  ofeood  feelings"  which  preced- 
ed our  manhood  and  our  cares*  mr  mansion  was  a  two-story  ' 
brick  house,  with  the  gable  end  to  the  street,  and  a  pent-house 
orer  the  door,  which  had  once  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
high  and  mighty  of  the  land,  and  presented  on  its  exterior  the 
quaint  devices  and  decorations  of  a  century  gone  by.  This  hon- 
est sentlewoman  had  that  rare  and  comfortable  assemblage  of  all 
the  household  virtues  that  constitutes  ^e  all  accompUshed  charac- 
ter which  ladies  call  ^a  nice  house-keeper."  The  microscope 
of  the  naturalist  scarcely  discovers  the  minute  delineations  of  an 
insect,  with  more  accuracv  than  her  keen  eye  displayed  in  detect- 
ing a  grain  of  dust  upon  her  well  arranged  furniture.  Her  feet 
traversed  every  avenue  and  nook  of  herlittie  domain  with  syste- 
matic activity;  and  the  dignified  silence  of  hc»r  Well  trained  family 
was  never  disturbed  except  by  tiie  cracking  of  a  dish  by  a  servant, 
or  of  a  joke  by  a  lodeen  either  of  which  offences  when  perpetuated 
at  her  expense,  seldom  failed  to  awaken  her  ire.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  ample  calico  short-gown  in  which  she  vouchsafed  to  pre- 
sent herself  to  her  men  and  maid-servants,  and  to  such  of  her  lodg- 
ers as  might  be  stirring,  at  ^rl^  dawn,  nor  the  dignified  long 
waisted  satin  dress,  and  snow  white  cap  and  stomacher  with  which 
she  invested  her  stately  form  qiti  more  ceremonious  occasions.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  matter  of  emulation  among  house-keepers,  who 
should  nse  earliest  on  market  days,  and  appear  first  upon  the  busy 
scene  of  actioUi  as  those  who  arrived  soonest  in  the  market,  made 
the  best  bargains  and  procured  the  choicest  provisions;  and  in  this 
career  of  amoition  Mrs.  B.  was  always  in  the  foremost  rank  of  com- 
petitors. Indeed  if  she  was  to  be  lielieved  there  were  but  two  la- 
dies who  had  ever  outstripped  her' in  this  important  branch  of  her 
duty;  and  these,  she  expressed  her  firm  belief  did  not  rest  well  at 
night,  and  were  glad  to  for^e  their  beds  in  the  morning,  for 
reasons  as  she  graVely  hinted,  bett  known  to  themselves.  Honest 
soul!  to  her  honour  be  it  spdcen,  that  this  was  the  oiH^  occasion 
on  which  she  ever  was  provoked  to  indulge  the  asperities  of  hu- 
man nature  so  far  as  to  transgress  that  ereat  command,  •*  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigtuH)ur.''  Her's  was  the  reign 
of  choice  viands,  soft  be&,  and  snow-white  linen.  Nor  was  her  mat- 
ronly care  omfined  to  the  outward  man;  she  kept  eood  hours  and 
fiiiled  not  on  suitable  occasions  to  inculcate  good  morals.  She 
used  to  say  that  she  Uked  *'  her  ^ntlemen''  as  she  termed  us, "  to 
be  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock  every  night,  and  to  go  to  church  on  the 
Sabbath.''  These  conditions,  toj^ther  with  the  requisition  to  be 
regular  in  attendance  at  meal  times,  and  not  to  enter  her  house 
with  dirty  shoes — for  boots  were  then  permitted  only  to  travellers- 
were  all  the  restraints  which  our  worthy  hostess  placed  upon  the 
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nainnl  labtvty  of  htr  0rifiMt«  tQi  wkeft  tl^ 
mitted  t<^  W9  were  eiirt  to  meet  in  IIm.  eTenui^  with  a  ckeerful  fir^ 
end  a  certUal  reocftieii.  asd  to  be  f^led  wUh  ma  exceUeat  cop 
efteaandadwhorpeittica^  On  tke  lattor  sobject  the  lady  was  ele- 
^m&d;  her  strictuivs  were,  beweven  by  Ao  nueans  leveUed  at  tbe 


servaato  of  the  pabKe,  bat  were  ceafined  to  tbe  little  gprow  of  sat- 
ellites who  revohred  aboot  ber  owa  persoa.    She  moyed  in  Der  owb 
orbit  with  as  much  regqlaritj  as  if  her  metioiis  were  detemiiiied 
bj  the  principles  of  grayity,  and  iUaniiaed  the  little  world  oyer 
which  she  presided  with  anchaagiag  lustre;  but  the  lesser  stars 
which  adorned  her  firmament  were  a  sad  set»  sometimes  barstiiig  in 
QIKm  IS  like  a  meteor  in  tiie  sb^  of  a  pfett;  chambermud,  who 
being  too  eccentric  in  her  motions  was  quickly  hurled  by  the  pre- 
sidmg  deity  into  a  distant  hemispbsre  and  seen  no  more— 4uid 
sometimes  twinkling  diady  in  the  guise  of  withered  maidenlKMd, 
shapeless,  cheerless,  add  unshining.    In  yain  did  the  geod  lady  ea- 
deayour  to  reduce  ber  attondaat  bodies*  to  system;  for  in  conse- 
quence either  of  a  want  of  the  attracting  |)Ower  in  her  own  per- 
son, or  from  the  actoal  existoace  of  a  repiasiye  quality  therein,  or 
of  a  superior  attraction  ekewhere,  these  minor  orb^  could  neyerbe 
brought  to  whiH  abont  their  common  centre  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  harmony.    In  short,  the  laziness,  wickedness,  and  im- 
pudence of  senranto  was  a  neyer  failing  theme  of  discussion  with 
my  old  friend  Mrs.  B.,  who  seemed  to  mtye  reduced  her  notions  of 
household  economy  to  a  theory,  and  her  invectiyes  to  a  system, 
and  who  would  neyer  jrield  one  jot  of  either,  to  man  or  maid.    I 
therefore  always  upheld  her  as  an  able  politician,  because  she  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  her  principUs  however  impracticable  ex- 
perience might  show  them,  and  by  her  laudable  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  good  Hying,  cherished  men,  as  well  as  measures.    Many  of  her 
*<  gentlemen''  were  so  unreasonable,  as  to  be  displeased  with  these 
discussions-^-but  they  were  not  aware  of  their  importance*    If  a 
lady,  who  is  a  house-keeper,  happens  to  be  a  feme  sole,  that  is,  to 
havevno  lord  and  master,  she  may  be  yiewed  as  the  soyereign  of 
her  household:  if  she  enjoys  the  dignities  and  delights  of  wed- 
ded life,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  prime  minister  of  the  little 
community  whose  destiny  she  sways;  and  in  either  case  the  official 
department  of  the  lesser  Innctionaries  is,  to  her,  a  matter  of  deep 
interest;  and  if  we  admit,  in  affiurs  of  national  import,  the  repub- 
lican doctrine  that  the  conduct  of  our  servants  is  at  all  times  a  le- 
gitimate subject  of  investigadon,  why  should  we  not  allow  the 
same  will  to  <^rate  in  the  most  ancient  of  til  goyemments.  that 
of  a  family?  I  tUmk  female  polities  should  be  tolerated. 

Among  my  reminiscences,  I  must  not  omit  the  ancient  dame, 
who  sat  on  the  payement  without  the  college  wall,  vending  her 
merchandise.  Each  day  throughout  the  revolving  seasons  found 
her  at  her  post,  seated  upon  her  three  legged  stool,  with  her  little 
table  before  her,  covered  with  nuto,  cakes,  and  fruit,  her  pan  of 
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eoth  at  her  fcetiii  winter,  her  tftttered  mnbrella  «^rer  tier  hc«d  in 
snmmer.  I  seldom  nassed  withcmt  exchanging  a  small  coin  for 
some  of  her  wares— I  loved  to  deal  with  this  weather-beaten  vete- 
rail.  She  was  aged  and  lone*  I  have  a  classic  Teneration  for  an* 
tiqoitj»— mj  heart  has  a  warm  side  towards  woman  in  whatever 
circumstanoes  I  meet  her;  whether  glowing  with  youth  and  loreti- 
Mes,  or  disguised  in  wrmklea  and  cbd  in  poverty. 

I  conld  tell  of  other  persons  and  things;  the  images  of  winch 
have  been  deeply  ensraved  upon  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  bat  f 
am  admomi^Md  that  1  have  alreadv  exceeded  the  ordinary  Kmits 
of  a  letter;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  speak  of 
things  that«ust,  than  to  cidl  back  the  shadows  of  the  dead,  or  linger 
among  the  visions  of  departed  joys.  The  city  which  we  once  knew 
has  passed  away  and  here  is  a  new  world— ^  an' airy  creation  of 
tte  brMn  but  a  glowing,  bieathinfi^  and  substantial,  reality^— a  busy 
and  an  acfftive  workP»^  world  of  nfe  and  K^t! 
•Tours  faithfully, 

SncoN  TvaKsa. 


For  the  Port  FoUo. 
THE  SCHUTLkiLL  RIVER. 

The  Schuylkill  navigation  from  the  dty  of  ^iladelphia  at  one 
extreme,  to  Mount  Carbon  at<  the  other,  extends  through  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  ten  nrfles,  and  overcomes,  in  that  space, 
a  fall  of  above  m  hundred  feet;  making  an  easy,  secure,  and  prac- 
ticable, commimication  between  those  two  noints  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  except  when  obstructed  by  ice.  Of  this  di8tahce»  rather 
more  than  six^-three  miles  consist  of  navigable  canals,  and  the 
rest  of  a  slack-water  navigation  through  the  pools  formed  by  the 
dams.  There  are  in  the  wnole  distance,  120  locks. 

The  works  are  now  finished  and  in  operation,  from  this  city  to 
Reading,  a  distance  of  about  sixhr-two  miles,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  completed  in  the  month  of  September.  Boats  have  already 
come  from  Reading,  and  returned  to  that  place,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  among  them  the  packet  Stephen  Oirard,  Intended  for 
a  r^lar  trader. 

The  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading  mav  be  performed  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  Philadelpnia  to  Mount  Car- 
bon in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  The  conveyance  bv  this  route, 
for  produce  and  passengers,  will,  therefore,  be  certain  and  expe- 
ditious, as  well  as  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  there  is  no 
donbt  it  Will  supersede  every  other. 

The  first  important  consequence  of  the  completion  of  this  great 
work,  is  a  direct  coramunitation  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  tiie  region  of  coal.  We  are  assured  by  it  of  a  supply  of  cheap 
fed  of  the  very  best  quality,  quite  equal  to  all  our  wants.  This 
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article  will  probably  be  fomidhed  to  us  at  Itu  than  £5  cents  » 
bushel. 

The  aext  important  conseqaence  is  an  easy  and  cheap  commu- 
nication with  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Reading,  the 
commercial  centre  of  an  extensive  (ustrict  of  rich  and  well  settled 
country*  producing  in  great  abundance*  what  we  want»  and  want- 
ing what  we  can  supply.  A  great  increase  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  will  follow  of  course,  to  the  nourishment  and  improvement 
of  both  parties. 

There  will  also  be  an  increasingly  active  intercourse  between 
the  different  places  lying  along  the  navigation*  throu^bout  its 
whole  extent*  according  to  their  wants  and  capacities.  It  passes 
through  the  rich  and  populous  counties  of  Chester,  Mon^mery, 
Bucks*  and  Schuylkill,  and  it  passes  by  the  flourishing  towfis  of 
those  counties*  Nornstown,  Pottsffrove»  Hamburg,  &c.  and  to  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  Orwigsburg.  The  country  along  its  course 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  especially  in  that  mpst  valuable 
of  all  minerals,  iron  ore.  At  tiie  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  ore  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in  inexhausti- 
ble i]^uantity  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  fiy  means  of  the  naidga- 
tion  it  may  be  conveyed  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  conveyed,  to  many  of  the  furnaces  already  established  in 
New  Jersey,  or  it  maybe  sent  up  the  navigation  towards  its  head, 
where  abundance  of  wood  upon  the  hills  will  supply  the  needful 
stock  for  furnaces  to  be  established,  while  the  easy  transporta- 
tion of  the  product  to  market  will  be  insured  by  ttus  interesting 
Work.  We  need  sav  nothing  of  the  other  riches  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  which  will  become  the  instruments  of  beneficial  inter- 
course, and  the  source  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Still  less  need  we 
speak  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  will  float  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  points  where  it  will  find  a  market  Besides  all  these, 
the  navication  has  of  itself,  as  it  were*  created  new  means  of 
indus^y  Dy  the  sites  it  affords  for  manufactures  and  the  powers 
for  carrying  them  on,  which  are  equal  at  least*  if  not  superior 
to  any  in  fhe  United  States.  Of  these,  the  settlement  at  Flat  Rock 
is  an  example.  Upon  an  unfrequented  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a 
town  has  at  once  arisen,  and  tibe  cheerful  voices  of  men  are  now 
nungled  with  the  hum  of  machinerv,  where  lately  it  was  tii  si- 
lence and  solitode.  The  same  will  happen  at  the  other  numerous 
points  whete  water-power  can  be  supplied. 

Thus  fiu*  we  have  only  considered  the  navigation  as  an  insu- 
lated undertaking.  Tliat  is  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  view, 
which  discloses  but  a  small  part  of  its  advantages.  From  Mount 
Carbon  to  the  north  branch  of,  the  Susquehanna,  the  distance  is 
less  than  twenty  miles*  by  an  excellent  road.  That  point  attained* 
an  inspection  ot  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  what  an  immense 
country  is  opened,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania*  but  also  in  New 
York.  It  is  above  all  the  obstructions  in  the  river.  The  naviga- 
tion of  that  branch  is  easy  and  safe,  and  its  waters  are  of  vast 
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extent  Places  of  demdt  will  be  formed  on  the  BoecfMkanna  uA 
the  SchoylkiU,  and  tne  portage  between  will  be  deemed  iiei^ii^ 
cant  as  an  impediment,  in  comparison  with  the  difficolties  whiok 
bave  heretofore  eiisted.  Danville,  for  example,  a  flourishing  tewn 
on  the  Sasqaehanna  will  probably  receive  all  its  supplies  of  bulky 
articles  by  the  Schuylkill,  and  ai  half  Ae  expense  m  conveyance 
at  which  diey  are  now  obtained. 

At  Reading  however,  the  Schnylkill  will  probably  form  its  moat 
important*  and  certainly  its  most  interesting^  connexion.  There 
It  will  be  united  with  the  Union  Canal;  which,  traversing  seventy 
miles  of  country,  rich  in  everr  kind  of  resource,  frbm  the  Schuyf* 
kill  to  the  Susquehanna,  will  meet  that  noble  river  betow  the 
junction  of  its  branches,  and  above  the  difficulties  of  its  navi«t- 
tion,  and  aA>rd  a  steady  and  not  expensive  transportation  for  Qve 
valuable  burdens  borne  upon  its  stream.  The  tribute  from  this 
source  alone^  to  the  Schuylkili  will  be  of  incaleutable  amount. 

We  know,  that  with  respect  to  the  Union  Canal,  while  aU  agree 
in  its  importance,  nmny  hold  out  the  most  di8conra8:iog  prospects 
as  to  its  capacity  when  completed,  (for  that  it  will  be  completed, 
no  one  new  entertains  adootit,)  toftirnish  an  adequate  and  profited 
ble  chaand  for  trade.  Such  discouragem^ts  have  attended  all 
great  works,  and  they  have  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  ereatness  and  value.  **  Clinton's  b%  ditch/'  was  long  a  cur- 
rent pnrase  of  contempt,  felt  no  doubt,  ami  by  some,  rtrj  konestij 
folt,  for  what  they  thought  an  impracticable  and  foolmh  under- 
taking—yet that  •*  bi^  ditch"  is  now  the  <«  great  canat,"  an  obwet 
of  umversal  admiration,  of  uidimited  valae,  aad  from  which  Mr. 
Clinton's  enemies  anxioasly  endeavour  to  separate  his  naaie,  leet 
lie  should  be  too  much  honoured  for  die  magnificent  serviee  he 
has  done  his  native' state.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  unvarying 
kw  of  human  undertakings,  that  notbinff  valuable  shall  be  achieved 
but  by  great  exertions  and  some  saerincee,  comprehending  gene- 
raUy,  the  necessity  of  submitting  for  a  time,  at  leant,  to  ndieule 
and  reproach  from  those, who  are  either  unwilling  or  unkUe  to 
naderstaad  a  larse  design.  It  required  all  the  vigour  aad  perse- 
verance and  enwusiasm  of  Pulton  to  put  in  operatiMi  a  steam- 
boat, the  management  of  which  is  now  so  familiar  that  the  haus- 
Uest  individud  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  competent  to  it.  The  duke  of  Bridgewater,  one  of  Endand^ 
benefactors,  reached  th«  accomplishment  of  his  work,  tnroug^ 
ways  so  difficult  and  apparently  ruinous,  that  it  was  represented 
as  nothing  short  of  absolute  madness  in  him  to  persist  Yet  he 
enriched  himself,  and  he  enriched  his  country,  and  lived  to  enjoy 
unmixed  approbation  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  had  conquered 

Eyudice.   We  look  with  great  confidence  to  the  time— not  very 
taut  we  believe,— when  our  public-spirited  fellow  citizens, 
who  are  earnestly  and  judiciously  labouring  for  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Canal,  wirth  less  support  and  countenance  than  they 
saPTEMBER  18£4^— NO.  269.  d4 
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deserve^  and  pot  without  some  qbstructioii  4rom  inconsiderate 
error,  will  achieye  a  patriotic  triumph  over  all  difficulties,  real 
and  imaginary,  and  estaU^sh  the  value  as  well  as  the  practica- 
bility of  the  work  bj  the  best  of  all  possible  arguments,  actual 
experience. 

To  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  shall  not  at  present  look. 
It  would  be  opening  too  wide  a  field;  yet  it  Is  not  an  uninviting 
froapecU  The  Juniata  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Allegany,  and 
in  its  several  branches  aflfords  the  means  of  navigation  to  the 
very  source  in  the  south,  even  b^ond  Bedford,  and  to  the  north- 
ward, far  beyond  Huntingdon.  The.  waters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
•till  further  north,  interlock  with  the  waters  of  the  west,  and  by 
their  means  there  is  no  d^ubt  that  the  Delaware  will  be  united 
with  the  Alleghany  and  the  Lakes.  But  of  this  we  abstain  from 
apeakiug. 

Hitherto  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  have  wandered  through 
their  course  in  silence  and  obscurity,  as  if  they  were  designed 
wily  to  be  at  length  lost  in  the  ocean.  At  irregular  intervals,  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  when  some  disturbance  of  nature's  ordi- 
nary course  replenished  its  stream  with  more  than  usual  fulness,  an 
ark  oraboatfHishedoff  upon  the  top  of  the  fresh,  and,  unconscious 
and  almost  without  direction,  committed  itself  to  the  fury  or  the 
play  of  the  waters,  to  be  wafted,  or  overwhelmed,  or  abandoned 
on  a  rock,  as  accident  might  direct  If  happily  it  reached  its 
destination,  it  seemed  like  a  monument  of  the  casual  mercy  of  the 
waters,  escaping  from  the  general  wreck  and  desolation,  with 
nothing  to  remember  but  the  dangers  it  had  passed.— The  return 
was  more  difficult  and  precarious  than  the  descent 

But  now,^this  fine  river  is  subjected  to  the  power  and  the  use 
of  man.  In  a  very  short  time,  its  waters  will  be  covered  with 
boats  employed  in  trade,  moving  with  equal  ease  and  despatch  in 
either  direc^n;  its  banks  will  be  crowded  with  people  industri- 
ously en^^aged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry;  and  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  be  maintained  throughout  its  whole  extent 
It  will  become  a  great  and  daily  firequented  highway,  an  instru- 
ment of  useful  tndBc;  a  channel  of  nourishment  and  health  to  the 
metropolis,  and  a  means  of  bringins;  nearer  to  each  otJ^er  the 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  uniting  them  by  the  bonds  of 
interest  and  reeard. 

We  may  probably  say  something  further  on  thia  subject  here- 
afters V. 

JVbte.^-Since  the  above  was  written,  a  freshet  of  unexampled 
violence,  has  done  some  injury  to  the  principal  canal,  and  caused 
a  teroporanr  obstruction  of  the  navigation.  It  will  soon  be  re- 
moved, and  there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  line  of  navigation  will  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  September.  This  freshet  has  fiilly 
established  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  dams,  and  of  ^e  works 
m  general,  and  ought  to  produce  increaded  confidence. 
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The  mental  distemp^  of  Ophelia  is  that  of  borrowing  didtractioa, 
and  is  so  correct! j  painted,  as  to  leave  po  doii(>tof  its  haying  been 
drawn  from  sufiering  nature*    The  fair  and  gentle  Ophelia,  confid-  ' 
ing  in  the  sinceritj  of  Hamlet  had  listened  ^to  his  addresses,  and 

— -Snck'd  the  honey  of  his  mii8ic  Fowt, 
sufficiently  to  imbibe  the  contagion  of  Iove« . 

Laertes,  aware  of  the  state  olher  affection,  cautions  against  the 
attentions  of  the  Prince. 

For  Hamlet  and  the  trifling  of  hU  faFOor, 
Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toj  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfbme  and  sappliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more.^ 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
.In  thews  and  bulk;  but  as  this  iempU  waxes. 
The  inward  serrioe  of  the  wdmiand  stnU 
Grows  wide  witbaL*    Perhaps  be  lores  yon  bow; 
And  now  no  sofl  nor  cautel  doth  besmir<^i 
The  virtue  of  his  will:  but  you  must  fear, 
His  grreatness  weigb'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
For  be  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth: 
He  may  not,  as  nnralued  persons  do, 
Carre  for  himself. 

Then  weigh  what  losa^yonr  honour  may  sustaio. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  bis  songs, 
Or  lose  your  heart: 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister. 

Polonius,  her  father^  observes:— 

*Tn  told  me,  he  hatbrery  oft  of  late 
Giren  prirate  time  to  you:  and  you  yourself 
Hare  of  your  audience  been  most  dree  and  bounteous^ 
What  is  between  yout  Gire  me  up  the  truth. 

OpheUa.    He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many 
Tenders  of  his  a£fection  to  me. 

And  hath  giren  countenance  to  his  speech. 
My  lord,  with  almost  all  the  rows  of  bearen. 

Polonius,  placing  little  confidence  in  her  lover's  affection, peremp- 
torily chains  her  "  not  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Ham- 
let." And  Ophelia,  with  affectionate  duty,  promises  to  obey  his 
commands. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Hamlet's  malady  is  the  subject 
of  investigation,  Polonius  mentions  to  the  King  the  conversation 
he  had  had  with  his  daughter,  and  attributes  Hamlet's  derangement 
to  the  repulse  given  to  nim  by  Ophelia,  adding— 

*  The  form  of  man  is  admirably  described  as  a  temple  raised  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  which  the  mind  and  soul  are  said  to  do  service. 
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Tonkntw  tontttlBietlid  wOks  fb«r  teoit  iorelhsr 

Here  io  the  lobby.     ■ 

Atflooh  a  time  Inl  looie  my  dftoiflitor  to  bim: 

Be  yoo  attd  I  behind  an  anas  tbeo; 

Mark  the  eneiHiiiter:  if  be  lore  her  netf 

And  be  not  fiom  bis  reason  iall'n  dMfeoni 

Let  rae  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 

Bat  keep  a  &m  and  caiten. 

The  Qaeen,  it  secerns,  was  by  oo  means  averse  to  thair  mutual 
attachment 

Queen.    And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  year  g^ood  beauties  be  tbe  niqppy  eanse 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness:  so  shall  I  hope  yonr  rirtnes 
Will  bring  him  to  Ids  woBted  way  again, 
To  both  yonr  bononrs. 

Ophelia's  answer, «« Madam,  I  wish  it  may," shows  father  lo¥» 
had  not  been  diminished  bv  the  wholesome  lessons  of  Laertes,  or 
the  harsh  control  of  her  /ather.  Her  fealings,  howerer,  are  on 
every  occasion  made  subsenrient  to  the  views  w  Polonins,  who  now 
bids  her  walk  «tete  that  she  may  have  an  interview  with  Hamlets 

-Read  on  this  book. 

That  show  of  sach  an  Zeroise  may  coloar, 
Tonr  loneliness. 

•  ««-«.« 

^  i  hear  him  coming— let's  withdiaw,  my  kxrd. 
The  conduct  of  Hamlet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  ex- 
cites strong  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  the  fair  Df^helia,  who 
is  made  to  feel  that  all  her  hopes  of  reciprocal  affection  are  for  ever 
blighted/ 

OpkeUa.    My  lord,  I  b^ve  remembrances  of  youra. 
That  I  hare  longed  long  to  re-delivur; 
I  pray  you  now  receive  tbem* 

HmmhL  No^notl, 

I  never  gave  yon  aught. 

Opke&a.    My  bonour'd  lord,  yon  know  right  well  you  did. 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again;  for  to  tbe  noble  rauid 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  giveit  prove  unkind* 

HamieL    I  did  love  you  once. 
OpheHa.    Indeed,  my  lord,  yon  made  me  believe  8o< 
Hamlei,    Yon  should  not  have  believed  me, 
I  love  you  not 
Ophelia4  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

HamkL    Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  te.  ftc. 

The  distracted  stat^  of  her  lover's  mind  manifesting  itself  in  vi* 
olent  sallies,  excites  her  alarm,  and  she  exclaims— 


-Owois  me! 


To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see. 
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The  character  of  Ophelia  has  been  joeflT  oeoridered  as  one  of 
the  moat  exquisite  creations  of  the  6r»it  Master.  When  listening 
to  the  admonitions  of  h^r  brother  in  the  early  part  of  the  play»  she 
is  decked  with  all  the  gentleness  and  modesty  which  distinguish 
an  affectionate  sister  ami  a  rirtuous  woman,  in  obedience  to  her 
father^s  harsh  commandst  she  opposes  duty  to  lore,  and  gives  it  mas- 
tery. She  is  next  called  on  by  him  to  become  an  instrument  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  lover's  madness.  The  po- 
litical subserviency  of  Polonius  in  thus  outraging  his  daught(»*'s 
feelinn,  merdy  to  obtain  a  smUe  from  majesty,  excites  feel- 
ings 01  disffust  and  indignation.  The  beauteous,  ingenuous,  and 
dutiful  O^elia  is  directed  to  return,  to  the  man  S(  her  heart, 
those  precious  tokens  which  the  sweet  breath  of  love  had  render- 
ed doubly  dear  to  her.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  have  proved  of 
itself  a  severe  trial  of  a  daui^ter's  duty;  but  the  hapless  Ophelia 
was  doomed  to  still  greater  humiliation— to  meanness  and  false- 
hood. Doating  on  Hamlet,  whose  affection  for  her  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  the  slightest  dinunution,  she  is  instructed  to  tax 
him  with  unkindness,  and  to  assign  that  unkindness  as  the  cause 
of  her  delivering  back  his  presents: 

— ^— -  Their  perfome  lost, 
Tske  these  again,  for  to  a  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

This  humiliating  declaration,  involving  at  once  the  sacrifice  of 
delicacy  and  of  truth  in  the  most  senseless  coqtutry,  Hamlet  im» 
mediately  perceives  to  have  been  prompted  by  Polonius,  and  in- 
stantty  puts  on  his  fantastic  character,  the  more  strongly  to  im- 
press the  King,  through  the  report  of  Ophelia,  with  a  notion  of  his 
madness.  Unfortunately,  the  shafts  intended  for  the  ^ilty  strike 
the  innocent,  and  the  poor  Ophelia  suffers  all  the  misery  conse- 

3uent  on  a  belief  in  her  lover's  distraction.  If  it  were  proper  to 
i^ess  from  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  much 
might  here  be  said  in  praise  ef  tiie  extraordinary  consistency  and 
merit  displayed  by  the  author  in  developing  the  different  charac- 
ters of  tins  exquisite  tragedy.  This  one  scene  exhibits  in  rapid 
succession,  the  mental  disease,  the  natural  disposition  and  the  craf- 

2  assumption  of  Hamlet;  it  at  the  same  time  engages  our  s^mpa- 
y  for  Onhelia,  and  pves  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  inimitable 
fketch  of  the  court  sycophant  and  favourite. 

How  different  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  conduct  of 
Hamlet  in  this  scene,  by  tiie  innocent  Maiden  and  the  guilty  King. 
Ophelia  still  havipg  confidence  in  her  lover's  affection,  for  faim 
is  easy  when  the  heart  is  touched*  and  being  incapable  of  deceit 
hersetf,  attributes  Hamlet's  extravagance,  of  behaviour  to  mad- 

O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'ertbrown! 

♦  »  *  »  « 

And  I  of  ladies  most  d^eet  and  wretched; 
That  Bttck'd  tiie  honey  of  bis  musio  vows, 
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Now  see  that  noble  and  mptt  ■overeiga  veawm, 
Like  street  bells  jangled  out  of  tone  and  harsh; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  bloirn  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.*^ 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  tlie  lamenting  ladj;  but  the  King, 
whose  own  "  offence  is  rank"  and  *'  smells  to  heaTen»"  with  all  the 
cowardice  of  guilt  exclaims-— 

Lore!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend; 
,    Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lackM  form  a  little^ 
Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood; 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  dangen  which  for  to  prevent* 
I  have,  in  quick  determination, 
Thus  set  it  down;  he  shall  with  speed  to  England. 

Haply  the  seas,  and  oountries  different 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fiuhion  of  himselt 

The  conflicts  of  duty  and  affection,  hope  and  fear,  which  suc- 
cessively a^tated  Ophelia's  gentle  bosom,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  dissever  the  delicate  coherence  of  a  woman's  reason.^— 
Her  lover's  ardent  passion  seemed  to  her  to  have  subsided  into 
cold  indifference.  Delicacy  of  sentiment  had  been  succeeded  by 
indecent  scoffing  and  contemptuous  insult,  and  when  the  hapless 
maiden  saw  her  afi;ed  parent  sink  into  the  grave,  not  in  the  course 
of  natural  decay,  but  bf  the  reckless  infliction  of  that  hand  she 
had  fondly  hoped  to  unite  with  her  own,  her  susceptible  mind,  uil- 
able  to  sustain  such  powerful  pressures,  sank  beneath  their  accu* 
mulated  weight: — 

Nature  is  fine  in  love;  and  where  'tis  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

In  the  madness  of  Ophelia  there  are  no  intervak  of  reason;  she 
exhibits  a  state  of  continuous  distraction,  and  though  she  is  pre- 
sented to  observation  in  only  two  short  scenes,  the  duration  is 
sufficient  for  the  effect;  for  the  poet  has  contrived  with  exquisite 
skill  to  dart,  through  the  cloud  that  obscures  her  reason,  occasion- 
al gleams  of  recollection^  to  indicate  that  disappointed  love  and 
filial  sorrow  still  agonise  her  tender  bosom: 
{OpheHa  Smgt.) 

White  his  shrowd  as  the  mountain  snow, 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers. 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go 

With  true-love  showers. 

•  »  »  «  » 

*£c8tacy  was  anciently  used  to  signify  some  degree  of  alienation  of  niisd» 
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To-morrow  is  Saint  Val«ntiDe^s  daj. 

All  io  the  moroing  bettme, 
And  I  a  maid  at  yoar  wiodow 

To  be  yoor  ValeDtine. 

Then  op  he  rose  and  donn'd  his  clothes, 

And  dnppM  the  cbamber.doofy 
Let  in  a  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  perfect  than  the  pic- 
ture of  disease  given  by  Shakspeare  in  this  scene  of  Ophelia's.— 
Every  medical  professor  who  is  familiar  with  cases  of  insanity,  will 
freely  acknowledge  its  truth.  The  snatches  of  songs  she  warbles  con- 
tain allusions  strongly  indicative  of  feelings  of  an  erotic*  tenden- 
cy, and  are  sOch  as  under  the  chaster  guard  of  reason  she  would 
not  have  selected.  This  slight  withdrawing  of  the  veil,  without 
disgusting  by  its  entire  removal,  displays  at  once  the  pathological 
correctness  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  poet. 

Throughout  theshoK  display  of  Ophelia's  derangement,  a  mourn- 
ful sympathy  is  kindled,  and  it  is  evidently  heightened  by  our  pre- 
Tious  acquaintance  with  her  beauty,  gentleness,  and  modesty.  The 
incoherent  fragments  of  discourse,  iu>rjpt  transitions,  and  absurd  i 
images,  that  ordinarily  provoke  levity,  here  awfully  repress  it: 

Tbej  say  that  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter. — Lord!  we  know  what 
we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be. 

«  «  «  «■«.  *.« 

I  hope  all  win  be  well  We  most  be  patient;  but  I  cannot  choose  but 
weep  to  think  they  have  laid  bim  i'the  cold  ground.  My  brother  shall 
know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  yon  for  your  good  counsel.  Come,  my  coach! 
good  night,  ladies;  good  night,  sweetladies,  j^ood  night,  good  night 

That  reader  or  spectator  is  little  to  be  envied  who  could  smile 
at  Ophelia's  distraction,  which  from  gentle  breasts  must  extort 
si^,  and  sobs,  and  tears — those  attributes  of  feeling  that  ennoble 
ou;  nature.  If  any  thing  could  heighten  our  admiration  of  the  Im- 
mortal Bard,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Ophelia,  it  would  be  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  her  df  ath^ 

Tour  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaanl  the  brook. 

That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stn^am; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 

Of  cow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long-pnrple^, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  another  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's  fingers  caU  them: 

Hiere  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  enivous  slirer  broke; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide, 

Andy  mermaid*like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up, 

Froni  2f  •(, 
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Which  time  she  chftvated  matx^ies  of  old  tniieB; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  dittiess, 
Or  like  a  creatore  natire  and  endifd 
Uoto  that  element:  hot  long  it  oould  not  be, 
'Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pnll'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodiout  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

There  is  something  so  exquisitely  affecting  in  this  dnudlit  of 
sorrow,  that  it  is  impossible  not.  to  dfrain  the  cup  to  the  yerjaregst 

Too  much  of  water  haste  thou,  poor  Ophelia^ 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears:  but  yet   * 
>  It  is  our  tricky  nature  her  custom  holds, 

Let  shame  say  what  it  will. 

«  «  «  4r  »  » 


•  Lay  her  i'  the  earth; 


And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring! 

Shakspeare  has  di^plajed  a  knowledge  and  lore  of  flower^  in  se- 
yeral  of  bis  plays;  but  in  no  instance  has  he  shown  his  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  them  with  greater  effect,  than  in  form- 
ing the  coronet- wreath  of  this  lovely  maniac.  The  Queen  describes 
the  garland  as  composed  of  crow-Jlowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  lonr' 
purples;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  question  that  Shakspeare  intena- 
ed  mem  all  to  haye  an  emblematic  meaning.  **  The  crow-flower»" 
is  a  species  of  lychnis,  alluded  to  by  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion. 
It  is  the  lychnis  flos  cuculi  of  Linneus  and  Miller,  and  the  1.  plu- 
maria  sylyesf ris  of  Parkinson^r-the  1.  cuculi  flos  of  C.  Bauhin:  It 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  odontitis. .  The  more  common  English  name  is  meadow- 
lychnis,  or  meadow-capipion.  It  is  sometimes  found  double  in  our 
own  hedge  rows— but  more  commonly  in  France,  and  in  this  form 
we  are  told  by  Parkinson,  it  was  called  "  Tlie  fayre  Maydt  of 
FranceJ^  It  is  to  this  name  and  to  this  variety  that  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  present  instance. 

The  "  long-purples''  are  commonly  called  "  dead-mcnVhands** 
or  "  fingers.^ 

Our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's  fingers  call  tiiem. 

The"daisey''  (or  day^S'-eye)  imptorts"the  pure  virginity,*'  or 
"  spring  of  life,"  as  being  itself  **  the  virgin  Uoom  of  t^  year.'* 

The  intermixture  of  nettles  rec^uires  no  comment. 

Adinitting  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  the  whole  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  emblenuitic  or  picture-writing.  '  They  are  all 
wild  flowers,  denoting  the  bewildered  state  of  the  beautiful  Ophe- 
lia's own  faculties;  and  the  order  runs  thus,  with  the  meaning  of 
each  term  beneath: — 

CBfl^-FLOWXBS.     IfBTVLSS.        DAtStSt.       L01fO*PimniB8. 

Fmyre-mavda  }   "^""^  ^    I  ^^^  ^V^n  I  and«r  the  cold  > 
*myre  mayde  j  ^^  ^^^  j     ^^^      |  ^^^  of  death.  J 
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«  A  ^urioiitf  irtMf  t»^  ^vkk,  ter  nigiii^lsqBiiMier  llM  cMiUni  of 

It  would  bexKfiiovtt  ^  fancy  a  more  emb4ematic  wretMi  Tor  Ak 
interesting  victim  of  disappointed  love  and  filial  sorrow. 

■  -Sireets  to  the  ^we^t>  farewell! 
I  IboQgbt  il^-  binde-bed  to^arelieek'd,  swieeC  maid, 
lod  jM>t  iia?e  iUiew^d  Iky  gmve. 


For  the  Port  FoKo. 

ijsvnmg  viu»f  tmb  wfi8T.-«ro.  xni. 

U^pri/dM.  As  we  x<jntiD«eio4e8oeiid  the itrer,  its.shores  fltiU 
eikibit  the 'Same  iatc^vestingchariipter.  w&ich  Lh»ve  heretofore  de- 
eeribed.  She  hiUs  atiU  pvesent  ;their  bold  oiUlioee,  and  the  vales 
their  ahadooiy  seoesses.  JB)rt  as  tb^  season  advances,  the  forest  in 
rapidly  discaniiiigtfie  dank.aod  duakr' habiliments  of  winter,  and 
assnmmgits  JFernalopobes,  it  blooms  rorth  with  renovated  life  and 
Instee.  The  cum  tree  is  clad  in  the  richest  greeny  acMd  the  do^ 
wood  and  radbad,  are  Jadtn  with  ApweM  rf  the  pnrest  white  and 
ncbevt  scaplet.  tOn  the  sonthem  fides  of  the  hills  the  little  flowers 
are  peopin^  (forth,  .while  wiatifr  iMfely  retains  a  semUance  of  her 
reo^ dominion .ev^ the  novAemejcposnres.  The  oak, the  elm, 
the  walnut,.the sycamore,  thed>each,  the  aspen,  the  hickorr,  and 
the  maple,  which  here  tower  to  an  incredible  height,  have  yielded 
to  tkeiSonj|ieams,and  dispk^  their  bii«ititts;.biii&,an4  expanding 
lefljs^  ''fne  wild  rose*  the  sweet^iriar,  anclthe  vine,  are  shooting 
into  veidare;  and,  clin^nj;  to  iheir  stardy  neighboiirs,  n^odestly 

Efer*ti|eir<:laims  to  admiration,  while  they  give  early  promise  of 
it,  and  fragrance.  The  fountains^  ffushine  ^m  the  imlside  in 
nr^ttse  UbaitMinB,  come  ripplins  over  the  rocks,  in  liaipid  cnrrents, 
£Kinin|;  cascades  and  pools,  vmile  the  smeke  rising  from  -the  dis- 
tant caEin»  reminds^the^tnur^ller.of 


>  the  blest  abode 


Of  Edirard  and  of  Mary." 

iQIame  me  not,  fi»r  yielding  amid  j«ieh  scenes*  4oithe;inOoenee 
•f  feeling,  and  givii^  up, my  whole>8oul,  to  wild,  and  warm^  and 
visionary  fancies*  It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  that  our  sweetest 
hoars  are  those  which  are  least  nsefiil  and  .least  connected  with 
the  r^ities  of  life;  but  it  canhat  be  denied  that  the  qnly  upmin* 
gled  happiness  that  we  eqoy  is  in  those  moments  of  mental  ab- 
straction when  the  heart,  revelling  in  its  own  creatioiis,  forgets 
the  world  with  its  vanities  and  carea.  ^For  ,my  part,  I  wonld  rap 
ther  glide  Mlontly  along  the  smOoth  current  of  thei  Ohio— lie  ex- 
tiided  upon  the  deck  at  eve  gitaingat  the  last ra]».ef  the  sundia»* 
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Ij  discovered  on  the  tops  of  tbe  tailest  trees^-^or  t^old  the  morn- 
ing beams  of  the  great  luminary  sparkling  among  the  dew-drops^ 
than  sit  upon  a  throne  and  be  debarred  S  eucb  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments! 

We  arrived  at  Cincinnati  in  the  moming'-4Hit  when  I  inform 
you  that  we  re^iained  here  only  a  few  hours»  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  was  spent  with  a  friend— and  that  friend  a  loTely 
female^  a  compamonof  my  dancing  c^ys»— you  will  not  be  surprised 
if  I  add,  that  i  have  nothing  to  relate  concerning  this  town.  Those 
days  may  be  over  with  me,  in  which  the  violin  could  hate-  lured 
me  from  the  labour  of  stu(ly,.and  the  song  from  the  path  of  duty — but 
never,  if  1  know  myself>  will  that  hour  come  when  woman  shall 
cease  to  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  my  affection^  the  housdipld  god- 
dess of  my  bosom!  Think  me  an  enthusiast,  or  a  great  dunce,  if 
you  j)lease,  but  never  I  praj  if  you  love  me,  beliefve  that  I  could 
think  of  statistics  with  a  fair  lad  v  at  my  side,  or  that  I  could  hoard 
no  materials  for  a  LeUirfram  Ae  West,  whUe  a  chance  pieseat- 
ed  itself  to  talk  over  my  old  <^rtships,  ahd  dance  once  more  my 
old  cotillons;  No,  no,  this  correspondence  may.  be  ftin  to  ^  Ton, 
and  nuts  to  our  friend  Sir  Oliver;  who  is  but  a  reader  of  these 
poor  sheets  of  mine,  and  endures  not  the  pains  of  the  authorship 
thereof— but  setting  tbat  aside,  I  would  not  give  one  <*^  merry  glance 
of  mountain  maid,"  for  the  plaudits  of  the  literary  world**- 
Tou  will  remind  me  I  dare  sav  ot  posterity— 4Hit  in  the  language 
of  a  joUy  neighbour  of  mine,  I  reply  **haiur  posteritv!  I  wonder 
what  po&erity  ever  did  for  me!"  Sio  I  shall  write  when  I  please» 
and  court  the  girls  when  I  can. 

'  I  had  only  time,  therefore,  to  discover  that  I  was  in  a  town  of 
ample  size,  andeoodly  appearance;  where  I  met  genteel  forms, 
ana  busy  &ces.  The  harbour  was  crowded  with  boi^,  the  wharves 
covered  with  merchandise,  the  streets  thronged  with  people.  The 
indications  of  wealth,  of  business,  and  of  refinement.  Were  too 
itrikingto  pass  unobserved  by  one  who  reflected  how  recenUy  the 
forest  frowned  upon  this  spot  8ee  Dr.  Drake's  Picture.of  Cincin- 
nati, fiu-  further  particulars,  as  the  auctioneers  phrase  it. 

We  left  Cincinnati  in  the  afternoon;  As  the  town  faded  from 
iny  sight,  and  the  shadows  of  the  forest  gathered  again  around  me, 
I  was  struck  wHh  the  contrast  which  the  progress  of  a  few  hours 
presented.  Instead  of  paved  streets  and  splendid  buildings— die 
retreats  of  science,  and  the  marts  of  business — the  hum  of  men  and 
tiie  rattling  of  carriages — I  saw  only,  the  glassy  tide  and  its  ver- 
dant shores,  and  hea^  no  sound  save  those  of  the  woodpecker, 
the  squirrel,  and  the  mocking-bird.  The  hand  of  man  had  not 
yet  shorn  the  hill  of  its  ereen  covering;  its  ^  buddine  honours" 
were  **  thick  upon  it"  Here  was  a  fine  specimen  of.  tbe  pristine 
luxoriance  of  nature;  behind  me  a  noble  monument  of  art  But 
these  are  mjniature  scenes  which  are  chiefly  interesting  as  ther 
lead  the  mind  to  a  larger  field  of  speculation,  and  as  they  exhibit 
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"^  ooonterfit  presentiMAts'?  of  the  rsfjid  change  wkkh  haTft  been 
operating,  far  and  wide  throu^ont  tma  extenuve  tegion. 

Thirty  yearg  amt  the  American  fiurcet  command^  by  General 
St  Clair  were  defeated  by  the  savaffesin  the  territorj  n<Nrthweat 
of  the  Ohio.  The  biilHant  talents  of  that  bra^e  soldier,  were  ex- 
erted in  yain  in  the  wilderness.  The  wariness  and  perseverance 
of  Indian  war£ire  created  every  day  new  obstacles,  and  unforseea 
dan^Brs;  the  skill  of  the  veteran  was  baffled,  and  andisciptined 
force  prevailed  sgainst  military  science.  The  art  of  the  tactician 
proved  insufficient  when  opposed  to  a  countless  moltitade,  coo- 
cealed  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  forest,  and  Med  by  the  terrors  of 
the  climate.  The  defeat  of  our  apn^  became  the  sukMect  of  investi* 
gation  by  a  military  tribunal,  aud  if  any  proof  had  been  wanting 
of  the  ability  of  its  commander,  his  defence  before  the  court  mar- 
tial must  have  aflTorded  that  testifdonj*  But  this  ^ntleman,  like 
the  unfortunate  Burgoyne,  exerted  his  eloquence  in  vain;  he  was 
admired,  blamed,  applauded,  and  condemned!  The  distinguished 
reputation  ^in^  by  General  St.  Clair  in  the  revolutionary  war» 
was  insufficient  to  sustain  him  under  this  reverse  of  fortune.  Hit 
popularity  declined,  las  abilities  were  doubied,  and  his  services  no 
longer  required.  He  retired  to  an  obscure  residence  among  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Here,  in  the  most  abject  poverty—- 
in  a  miserable  cabin,  upon  a  sterile  and  dreary  waste,  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  [|fit  emblems  of  his  career!]  he  dragged  out  a  wretch- 
ed existence,  visited  onljr  by  his  sorrows— except  when  a  solitary 
traveller,  irapdled  by  curiosity,  to  witness  that  which  one  of  the 
ancients  has  pronounced  t6Jl>e  a  noble  spectacle,  penetrated  the  in- 
tricacies of  die  Laurel  Mountain  to  benold  a  great  man  in  adver- 
sity. Here  he  miaht  be  found  bejrond  the  reach  of  persecution, 
bat  not  enjoying  the  dignity  of  retirement,  nor  the  sweets  of  do- 
mestic life;  for  even  here  adversity  had  pursued  this  unhappv  man, 
and  added  the  most  distressing  private  calamities  to  the  already 
teeming  burtiien  of  bis  sorrows.  Sometimes  indeed  he  emerg^ 
from  his  solitude  to  ntake  fruitless  appeals  to  the  justice  of  his  coun- 
try. His  claims  foe  the  reimbursiiment  of  pecuniary  advances  made 
m  the  public  cause,  and  for  renumeration  for  services  performed^ 
were  long  disregarded.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  the  a^^ed  man» 
bending  under  tiie  weieht  of  four  score  years,  appeared  again  at  the 
metropolis,  charming  the  youn^  with  his^yet7,and  tiie  old  with  his 
wisdom-— exhibitii^  a  versatility  of  genius  which  few  possess,  and 
displaying  a  vigour  of  intellect  but  littie  consonant  witn  hisage,  his 
sorrows,  and  his  infirmities.  The  late  war  had  revived  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  nation;  the  ardour  which  once  glowed  in  the  bosoms 
of  our  fathers,  now  swells  the  veins  of  their  children;  and  while 
congress  was  distributing  honours  wiUi  a  prodigal  hand  among  the 
youthful  heroes  of  1814,  the  veteran  of  *76  appeared.  The  apped 
was  irresistible;  his  claim  was  allowed— allowed,  alas!  when  tho 
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grimage! 

Qen.  Wtttr^  ««4tceiidedtQ^  Ale  cmmMA,  but  n^  to  the  Me  of 
9t  Clt^.  By  ditf 1 6f  ririd  ^iidpHrie,  i«i4^ftttigftbl€  ciiertiMi^  anrf^ 
atovo  fdt  <  tftient  for  Imim  wAi-HUe,  lie  r^deetiied  the  frontier  9tU 
ttemevti  from  delftHietiOB,  and  infiieted  4  heiiiry  vengeance  vpoa 
ott  t«tm^  neiffbliMi^  Tke  mcttidnr  ef  Wayne,  wUb  that  ^  Gen- 
eral B«tler»  Who  fell  in  these  wildg,  la  degervedly  cherifllied  hy  the 
ireatem  people.  So  marked  has  been  their  gratitude,  tlmt  there 
is  not  a  atat^  oi-  territ^  weat  of  the  mountains  whieh  has  not  nan&- 
ed  towna  or  coufities  afte<'  these  galltfnt  men.  The  name  of  St. 
Glair  also  otcnra  freouently  on  the  toap« 

I  have  «ade  this  d^ression  (bf  the  piffpose  of  stating  how  re- 
cently onr  hrate  soldiers  hitte  sought  «*the  bubble  reputation  at 
the  tannond^  montii,^'  on  the  fields  where  theplomh,  the  loom,  and 
the  shuttle^  are  now  in  peaceful  operation.,  an  well  as  to  show  die 
importance  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  That  en- 
emy must  hate  been  far  from  iitsi^ifiotnt,  in  ^encountering  who* 
9t  Clair  or  Wayne  could  reap  obloquy  or  honour.  The  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  have  since  been  formed  out  of  portions 
<^  the  dame  country— and  the  territory  ef  Michigan  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  goverhmBnt. 

So  lately  as  the  year  ir94i  tt-oops  were  stationed  throughout 
this  country  for  the  protection  df  travellers  pasgingdowh  the  river 
to  the  distant  settiements  of  KMkaskia  and  New  Orleans,  and  for 
the  securibr  of  the  frontiers;  boats  descending  the  river  were  man- 
ned atid  armed  as  ibr  a  dangerous  enterprise^  and  an  Attempt  to 
traverse  the  wilderness,  wastMmsidered  as  an  achievemetit  of  more 
than  ordinary  counlge^  On  the  same  river  steam-boats  for  the 
trthsportatioti  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  were  in  success^ 
fttl  operation  before  their  introduttion  intolSurope;  and  the  trav- 
eller may  now  not  only  proceed  with  ease  and  rapidity,  bttt  enjoy 
the  va-y  luxuries  of  travetliHg,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  hardiest 
manhood  stink  under  its  toils  and  perils. 

I0I794  beasts  of  prey  prowled  through  tlie  forest,  the  savage  was 
•«  ttonafc'chof  all  hesurveyed»»and«lord  of  tiieforest  Andthebrute." 
In  1810  the  state  of  Ohio  contained  a  i>opulation  of  239,760  sotUs, 
and  the  value  of  her  domestic  manufactures,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus Was  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-sevett  thousand,  three 
hnndred  atod  seventy  dolhirs!  In  1815,  the  land  lots,  and  dwel- 
Mnt  houses  in  Ohio,  were  valued  At  upwards  of  sixty-one  milliona 
of  dollars,  and  itt  ISdO  the  Marshal  reported  her  population  to  be 
581^434  sotelft. 

Kehtudcjr  iKrsft  first  explored  ih  17tO— the  first  settlement  Wat 
made  in  1775i  In  IBlOthatstate  contained  a  population  of  406,511 
souls,  and  her  manufactures  Were  valued  At  84,1^,683  and  in 
ISdO  the  Marshal  returns  her  population  to  be  564,317  souls. 

In  short,  to  close  a  parallel  which  may  become  tedious — from 
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in#  ladt  m  latilf  a  irildeniet»  the  savage  ha*  been  excelled; 
mmih  taiA  cM^^  is^  aritciirfams  livre  lieen  opened,  iitt  me- 
Attie  aria  cbenthed;  tlie  Mcesaariea  of  UfeaboaiMly  and  a^ny  of 
it#  laniriea  ate  eajoyed.  All  tibria  has  been  eflfected  within  the 
nemort  of  Kiittg  witnesses.  Such  faayebeen  the  f raits  of  ciyiliza^ 
fiM9  m  se»po«mfri  the  efie<^  of  Americati  enterprise! 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
BBDOAOMTLBT* 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  recent  productions  of  this 
inimitable  writer  are  unequal  to  their  predecessors.  We  behold 
the  iaapress  of  the  same  capacious  and  fertile  mind»  but  we  do  not 
recogniae  that  freshness  and  noveltj  which  it  imparted  to  Wa- 
Terley.  But  although  we  have  become  familiar  wiui  those  scenes 
idiere  the  fancy  of  tnis  author  excurses,  there  is  an  infinite  varie- 

3  in  his  wanderings  which  age  caMn&t  tpUher  nor  cu§km  ^mU* 
e  may  be  compared  to  the  gambler^  who  plays  with  the  same 
painted  Int&of  paper»  but  ia  different  ivaySf  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental arrangement  produced  by  the  preparatory  measures  of 
shuffling  and  dealing.  However  familiar  these  symbols  may  be  to 
his  eyes,  they  still  maintain  their  influence  over  him  and  excite 
die  alternate  emotions  of  hope  and  disappointment.  The  same 
witchery  reigns  in  these  pttes  and  will  retain  its  powers  while 
readers  are  attracted  by  eSiibitions  of  real  life»  clothed  in  die 
pirb  of  romance  and  breathing  the  glorious  inspirations  of  genius* 
It  would  be  useless  to  present  an  analysis  of  a  story  with 
which  no  doubt»  all  our  readers  are  acquainted.  We  shall  there- 
fore not  attemi^  even  an  outline  of  Redgauntlet.  The  interest  of 
Ma  tale*  which  relates  to  a  period  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
George  lU^— is  indeed  quite  feeble*  Darsie  Latimer's  anxiety 
about  his  birth,  which  is  the  ^eat  mystery,  does  not  excite  our 
lymoathy;  nor  does  it  appear  in  him  to  nse  far  above  the  degree 
qI  idle  curiosity.  He  takes  very  little  pains  to  discover  the  se« 
tret  and  we  see  no  adequate  reason  why  it  should  have  beeacon- 
vealed  from  him.  Those  young  ladies  who  look  for  a  love-plot  in 
every  novel  which  they  open,  may  spare  themselves  the  trouUe 
of  running  over  the  pages  of  Bedgauntlet,  since  there  is  very  lit- 
tle of  that  ingredient  to  be  found  m  it.  The  hero,  in  fact,  has  not 
soul  enough  for  a  lover,  unless  it  be  in  these  degenerate  days 
when  tiie  tender  passion  is  regulated  prettv  much  in  the  same  man- 
aer  aa  a  merchant's  leger;  aind  the  lady  does  not  seem  to  possess 
those  qualities  which  are  likely  to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  a 
bachelor's  life*  She  did,  however,  s^ike  the  fancy  of  Criatal 
Nixoff,  whom  she  caUs  a  **  rascal^  and  an  **  old  brutal  desperado;" 
language  which  was  never  intended  for  the  lips  of  a  gentle  lady* 

*  Red^UDtlet    A  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  the  Author  of 
Waveriey.    Edinbuifb,  1824;  PhiUdelphia,  Carey  and  Lea.  1S24. 
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It  is  not  18  a  whole  that  this  tale  is  to  be  conmetided,  aince  it 
abounds  with  defects  arising  from  haste  and  carelessness  whidk 
I  cannot  be  excused:  but  it  contains  innnmeraUe  indications  of  that 
fertility  of  mind  which  ornaments  whatevo:  it  touches.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  finer  than  the  picti^re  of  P^er  Peebles,  the 
wretched  victim  of  the  law's  delayr  It  is  rather  an  impertinent 
interruption  of  the  main  story;  but  who  would  not  suspend  a  nar- 
rative tor  such  a  draught  as  tnis? 

•*  You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  whb,  like  others  in 
the  same  predicament,  continues  to  haunt  the  courts  of  justice, 
where  he  has  made  shipwreck  of  time,  means,  and  understanding 
Such  insane  paupers  have  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
wrecks  lying  upon  the  shoals  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  or  in  Yar- 
mouth Roads,  warning  6ther  vessels  to  keep  aloof  from  the  banks 
on  which  they  have  b^en  lost;  or  rather  scare-crows  and  poiatoe- 
bogles,  distributed  through  the  courts  to  scare  away  fools  irom  the 
scene  of  litigation. 

**  The  identical  Peter  Wears  a  hiige  great-coat,  thread-bare  and 
patched  itself,  yet  carefully  so  disposed  abd  sepured  by  what  but- 
tons remain,  and  many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  conceal  the  still 
more  infirm  state  of  his  under  garments.  The  shoes  and  stocking  <^ 
a  ploughman  were, however,  seen  to  meet  at  hisknees^  with  apair  of 
brownish,  blackish  breeches;  a  rusty -coloured  handkerchief,  that 
has  been  black  in  its  day,  Siurrounded  his  throat,  and  was  an  apolo- 
gy for  linen.'  His  hair,  half  gray,  half  black,  escaped  in  elf-locks 
around  a  huge  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  so  much 
shrunk,  that  it  stood  up  on  the  very  top  of  his  head;  above  which 
he  plants,  when  covered,  an  imSnense  cocked  hat,  which,  like  the 
chieftain's  banner,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day  betwixt  nine  and 
ten,  hidi  towering  above  all  the  fluctuatinjg  and  chanffeful  scene 
in  the  Outer-House,  where  his  eccentricities  often  miote  him  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and  teazin^  boys,  who  exercise  upon 
him  every  art  oi  ingenious  torment.  His  countenance,  originally 
that  Df  a  portly,  comely  burgess,  is  emaciated  with  poverty  ami 
anxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by  an  insane  lig^htness  about  the  eyes; 
a  withered  and  blighted  skin  and  complexion;  features  chai^d 
with  the  self-importance  peculiar  to  insanity;  and  a  habit  of  per- 
petually speaking  to  himself.  Such  was  my  fortunate  client;  and 
1  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profession  had  need  to  do  a  ffreat 
deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings  many  individuals 
to  such  a  pass* 

<*  After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  presented  to  each 
other,  at  which  time  I  easily  saw  by  my  father's  manner  that  he 
viras  desirous  of  supporting  Peter's  character  in  my  eyes,  as  much 
as  circumstances  would  permit, "  Alan,"  he  said,  **  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  agreed  to  accept  pf  yo\i  as  his  counsel,  in  place  of 
young  Dumtoustie." 
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^  Eniirel J  ottt  at  fammr  to  my  old  acquaintanco  your  father/' 
said  Peter,  with  a  benign  and  patroniu^g  countenance,  <*  out  of 
respect  to  jour  father,  and  m^  old  intimacy  with  Lord  Bladder- 
skate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Be^iam  MajestatemI  I  would  have  pre- 
sented a  petition  ana  complaint  against  Daniel  Dumtoustie.  Ad- 
vocate, by  name  and  lurname— I  would,  by  all  the  practiauesU* 
J  know  the  forms  of  process;  and  1  am  not  to  be  trined  widi/' 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded  him  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  {proposed,  to  give  the 
young  counsel  an  outline  of  the  state  of  the  conjoined  process,  with 
a  view  to  letting  him  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  disencumbered 
from  the  points  of  form.  *'  i  have  tnade  a  short  abreviate,  Mr.  Pee- 
bles,** said  he;  '<  having  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  employed  much 
of  this  morning  in  w^ing  through  these  napers,  to  save  Alan 
some  trouble,  and  i  am  now  about  to  state  the  result 

*'  I  will  tell  it  mjTself,"  said  Peter,  breaking  in  without  rever- 
ence upon  his  solicitor. 

.   **No,  by  no  means,*'  said  my  father;  <'  I  am  your  agent  fof  the 
time.'' 

**  Mine  eleventh  in  number,'*  said  Peter;  <*  I  have  a  new  one  eve- 
ry year;  I  wish  i  could  |et  a  hew  coat  as  rwilarly." 

**  Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  father;  '*  and  you,  who 
are  acquaiiUed  with  the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states  the  case 
to  the  agents— the  agent  to  the  counsel  " 

**  The  counsel  to  the  Lord  Odinary,  the  Ordinary  to  the  Inner 
House,  the  Pi^sident  to  the  Bench.    It  is  just  like  the  rope  to  the 
I,  the  man  to  the  ox,  the  ox  to  the  water,  the  water  to  the  fire 


.*<  Hush,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles," :  .id  my  father,. cutting 
his  recitation  short;  *'  time  wears  on— we  irust  set  to  business-— 

S)U.  must  not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know.*-Hem!  hem!  From 
is  abreiviate  it  appears  " 

.<  •*  Befmre  you  bn^in,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  «*  I'll  thank  you  to  or- 
der me  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat  or  broth, 
4>r  the  like  alimentary  proviMon;  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  your  son, 
-diat  I.  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner.'* 

Heartily  (^ad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a  chance  of  stopping^ 
his  client's  mouth  effectually,  my  father  ordered  some  cold  meat; 
to  which  James  Wilkinson,  for  &e  honour  of  the  house  was  about 
te  add  the  brandy  bottle,  which  remained  on  the  sideboard,  but,  at 
«  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  place  with  spiall  beer.  Peter 
chained  the  previsions  with  the  rapacity  of  a  famished  lion;  and  so 
well  did  the  diversion  engage  him,  that  though,  while  my  ^father 
stated  the  case,  he  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  to  in- 
terrupt his  statement,  yet  he  always  found  more  agreeable  employ* 
ment  for  his  mouth,  and  returned  to  the  cold  beef  witi^  an  avidity 
which  convinced  me  he  had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a 
day  of  satiating  his  appetite.  Omitting  much  formal  phraseology,  and 
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many  1ml  dettiU*  I  wiU  «nde&vo«r  to  finre  jrout  in  eBolitti|ge  for 
jwur  fiddler'^  lale»  the  hulorjr  of  a  lil^pmt,  or  rather,  tbeiuaterj 

of  his  law-writ 

««  «  «  •  «  • 

My  bnuB  was  like  to  tam  at  this  account  of 'lawevit  withiii  lav- 
sttitylike  a  nest  of  ^bip^Naes,  with  all  of  which  i  was  expe/ctedto 
make  myself  acquainted. 

''I  nnderataDd,''  I  said,  ^  that  Mr.  Peebles  claims  a«iun  of  mo- 
ney from  Plainstanes— 4iow  then  can  he  be  his  debtor?  and  if  not 
his  d^tor,  how  can  he  bring  a  mnhiplepoindfng,  4)ie  f^  snnir 
mans  of  which  sets  forth,  that  the  pursserdoes  owe  oertaiH  mo- 
nies, which  he  is  d^i^oas  to  pay  by  warrant  of  a  judge?^ 

**  Ye  know  little  of  the  matter^  I  doubt,  friend,**  said  Mr.  Pee- 
Ues;  *'a  Multiplepoinding  is  the  safest  remedium  ^tmis  in  the  whole 
form  of  process,  liiaye  known  it  ooqoined  with  a.declarator«f 
marriage.  Your  beef  is  excallenf  4ie  said  to  my  father,  who  in 
Tain  endeayoared  to  resume  his  1^1  disquisition;  **  bat  aomethinff 
hi^y  powdered-«-and  the  two-penny  is  imdeniilble$^but  it  is  email 
swipes— small  swipes — more  oi  hop  than  malt— with  your  leaive 
Pll  try  your  ^lack  bottle.** 

My  rather  started  to  help*him  with  his^wn  hand,  and  in  due 
measure;  but,  infinitely  to  my  amusement,  Peter  :PeeUes  get  pos- 
session of  /tiie  bottle  by  the  neok,  and  my  father's  ideas  OT^hospU 
tality  were  far  too  scrupulous  to  permit  his  attemptinc,  by  any  dir 
rect  means,  to  redeem  it;  so  that  Peter  returned  to  %e  table  tri- 
umphant, with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 

<*  Better  haye  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Peebles,'*  said  my  Cutter,  in  an 
admonitory  tone,  **  you  will  find  it  pretty  strong.'' 

**  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the  quirei;'* 
said  Peter,  helping;  himself  in  the  |oblet  out  of  which  be  4iad  been 
drinking  the  smallbeer.  **  What  is  it,  ttsqaebattghF«^BRA»DT,  «i 
I  am  an  honest  man!  1  had  almost  foigotten  the  name  «M  UMkt 
of  brandy*— Mr.  Fairford  elder,  ^our  good  health  (a  mouliifol  of 
brandy) — Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  wisfaingr  you  well  through  your  arduona 
undertakinff  (another  gonlimn  of  tne  comfortable  liquor)/— And 
now,  though  you  haye  giyen  a  tolerable  breyiate  of  this  great  kw^ 
suit,  of  whdk  eyerybody  has  heard  something  that  his  wttlked  the 
boards  in  the  Outer- House,  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  way  <€  inte- 
rim decreet,)  yet  ye  haye  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  &•  arvest- 
ments." 

**  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles." 

«  Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on  the  bilk" 

*'  I  was  just  coming  to  that." 

**  Or  the  adyoeation  *of  the  aheriff-Oourt  phk:ess." 

"  I  Was  just  commg  to  it" 

**  As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think,**  said  the  litigant;  «id 
then  filling  his  goblet  about  a  quarter  fuUof  brandy,asif  in  absenoe 
of  mind,  «<  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky  man  to  bnc^le 
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to  Bttdia  cause  as  miiie  at  the  rerj  outset!  it  is  like  a  spetimen 
of  all  causes,  man.  By  the  Regiam,  there  is  not  a  remedium  juris 
in  the  practiques  bat  yeMl  find  a  spice  o't  Here's  to  jour  eetting 
weel  through  with  it — Pshut — I  am  drinking  naked  spirits,  I  tt^nk. 
But  if  the  heathen  be  ower  stronr  we'll  christen  nim  with  the 
brewer,  (here  he  added  a  little  small  beer  to  his  beverage,  paused, 
rolled  his  ejres,  winked,  and  proceeded,)— Mr.  Fairford— the  ac- 
tion of  assault  and  battery,  Mr.  Faiiford,  when  I  conmelled  the  vil* 
lain  Plainstanes  to  pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  Gng  Charles's 
statue,  in  the  Parliament  close — ^there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net— 
Never  man  could  tell  me  how  to  shape  that  process— -no  counsel 
that  ever  selled  wind  could  condescend  and  say  whether  it  were 
best  to  proceed  by  way  of  peti^tion  and  complaint,  ad  vindietam  puh" 
licam,  with  consent  of  his  Majesty's  advocate,  or  bv  action  on  the 
statute  for  battery  pendenU  ItU,  whilk  would  be  the  winning  my 
plea  at  once,  and  ^o^tting  a  back-door  out  of  Court— By  the  Re- 
pam,  that  beef  and  brandv  is  unco  het  at  mr  heart — I  maun  try 
the  aJe  a^ain  (sipped  a  little  beer);  and  the  ale's  but  cauld  I  maun 
e'en  put  m  the  rest  of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and  anl* 
malted  a  style  of  elocution,  thumping  th^  table,  drinkingand  snuff- 
ing alternateljT,  that  my  father  abandoning^  all  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt him,  sat  silent  and  ashamed^  suffering  and  anxious  for  the  con- 
clusion of  tiie  scene. 

^  And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all — ^my  battery 
and  assault  process,  when  I  had  the' good  luck  to- provoke  him  to 
pull  mjr  nose  at  the  verv  threshold  of  the  Court,  whilk  was  the 
very  thing  I  wanted— Mr.  Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford?  Old 
Pest  was  for  making  it  out  hamesuckeiif  for  he  said  the  Court 
mi^ht  be  said— said— u^!— to  be  my  dwelling-|place.  I  dwell 
mair  there  than  ony  sate  else,  and  the  essence  or  hamesucken  is 
to  str&e  a  man  in  his  dwelling-place— mind  that,  young  advocate— 
and  so  there's  hope  Plainstaneamav  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a 
less  matter;  for,  my  liords, — ^will  rest  say  to  the  Jasticiary  bodies, 
-«my  Lords,  the  Parliament  Mouse  is  Peebles's  place  of  dfwelling« 
says  he — beins  commune  fm%mt  and  C{mniune1wrwni9t  commune 
domieilium — ^Lass,  fetch  another  glass  of  whiske  v,  and  score  it- 
time  to  gae  hame— by  the  practiques,  1  cannot  find  thenjujr— -yet 
there's  twa  of  them,  i  think.  By  the  R^;lam,  Fairford — Daddie 
Fairford— lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy  sneeshing,  mine  is  done — 
Macer,  call  anotfier  cause." 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at  the  same 
time  have  &llen  fropi  the  chair,  had  not  I  supported  him. 

**  TThis  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father—^  Call  a  chairman,  James 
Wilkinson^  to  carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken  beast  home." 
(P.  313—318.) 

We  offer  this  eitract,  not  as  a  specimen'  of  Redgauntlet,  but  as 
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flOd  Coehrane^s  ftiMrtM  fowmen,  &c< 

fbrnishiiig  decisiTe  evidence  that  the  transcendant  powov  of  ttiis 
uriter  are  not  impaired  by  time  or  nse,  howeycr  they  may  be 
lAuaed  by  headlong  precipitation  ^or  disrepataMe  rapacity. 


CAPTAIN  COCHRANE^  PEDESTRIAN  JOURNJEY 

THROUGH  RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA.* 
This  ia  certainly  a  moat  extraordinary  book.  Or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  that  the  writer  is  a  most  extraordinary  person. 
Bis  title-page  does  not  explain  half  his  merits>  a  fault  ot  modesty 
not  Tery  uraaL  with  traTellers.  From  the  gttlf  of  Finland  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Kamtchatka»  a  longitudinal  extent  of  IS5^,  was  but 
half  his  peregrination.  He  set  out  from  Dieppe,  in  tfie  year  of 
our  Lord  i820»  and  arrived  at  Ostrovnoi,  a  vulas;e  in  the  most 
northern,  part  of  Siberia,  about  ^0^  from  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  before  the  end  of  tiie  eleventh  month,  having  thus  per- 
formed a  tour  of  nearly  half  the  terrene  globel  We  think  it  is 
Puck  who  promises  to  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,",  but  this, 
it  would  appear,  is  no  great  feat  for  a  fairy:  had  Captain  Coch- 
rane had  the  power  of  spinning  a  thread  from  his  own  body,  like 
a  snider,  he,  though  a  mere  mortal  of  sizeable  dimensions,  and 
witnout  wings  (for  aught  we  knpw  to  the  contrary),  might  have 
actually  done  half  at  least  what  the  ouphe  only  promised  to  do. 
But  even  the  latter  statement  of , our  autlior's  performance  does 
him  very  inadequate  justice:  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its 
real  magnitude,  we  will  exhilnt  an  outline  of  the  tourney  in  as 
few  wonltf  as  possible.  From  Dieppe,  throoffh  Paris,  "Berlin* 
Petersbuigh,  ana  Moscow,  he  penetratcMi  to  Tobolsk,  the  capital 
of  Western  Siberia.  F^roin  thence  he  directed  bis  course  south- 
ward to  Ubinsk,.  on  the  borders  of  China;  and  from  thence  again, 
inclining  northwards,  to  Irkutsk  on  the  Baikal  Lake,  about  the 
middle  of  Asia.  From  Irkutsk  he  passed  along  the  river  Lena 
through  Ynketsk  and  Lashiversk  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near 
Shelatskoi  Noss,  the  interval  between  which  and  Cape  North 
(about  5^)  is  the  only  coast  of  the  old  world  which  has  never  yet 
been  traversed.  This^  as  we  have  said  before,  is  near  the  extre- 
mity of  Asia,  approaching  the  New  Continent  From  the  Frozen 
Ocean  our  pedestrian  again  turning  his  bapk  upon  the  North  Pole, 
travelled  aownwards  to  Okotsk,  and  crossing  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  visited  Kamtchatka.  After  having  surveyed  the  whole 
length  of  thia  peninsula,  he  min  crossed  to  Okotsk,  and  passing 
a  second  time  through  Irkutsk,  (from  which  latter  town  he  makes 
a  retrograde  movement  upon  the  Chinese  territory,)  he  returned 

*  Narrative  of  a  Pedestriao  Journey  through  Russia  and  Siberian  H^v- 
tarj,  from  tbe  Frontiers  of  Cbina  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtcbatka; 
perfonned  during  tbe  YearalSSO,  1821,  J8tt,  and  1823,  by  Captain  John 
DjQUdas  Cochrane,  R.  N.    Murray,  London,  1824.    QamU^  Philadelphia. 
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tkrmidi  T«lwl«k  and  Momow  to  Fetmtogh,  «xacdT  thneyean 
and  three  weeks  fnon  die  time  he  hi^  been  theve  Were.  Oar 
readers  haTe  only  to  lod^  i^  tbeir  msfs  to  acknowledge  tke  ex* 
traordinary  lewth  of  this  HHinieT,  tlM  greater  part  of  wbkk  was 
perfomed  on  toot,  through  a  wilderness  of  sa«w.  They  nay, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  iaquire  of  as  the  motive  which  pconpted 
tiiis  exteasiye  nndertaking.  Was  it  basiness  or  science?— No; 
the  anther  is  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  aad  for  science,  he 
professes  hir  utter  ignorance  rf  it»  Were  the  Lords  Convis- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  hsAtom  of  the  boainess?  Or  the 
Missionary  Society?  Or  the  Royal  Society?— No;  nose  of  them. 
Was  it  love^  the  redider  will  auL»  in  despair  of  conjecturing  a 
more  reasonaUe  motive,  and  well  knowing  the  immoderate 
lei^ths  to  which  that  passion  will  cany  ns?  To  this  query  (im- 
probable  as  it  might  seem)  we  are  not  equally  prepared  to  reitum 
the  simple  negative,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  oni'  author  was 
really  «<  netted''  (as  he  himself  declares)— in  Kamtchatka!  But 
it  is  more  than  ItkeVy  that  even  here  we  might  have  ventured  a 
denial,  our  author's  lady  never  having  visited  England  till 
after  his  marriaee  with  her,  being  in  fact  a  native  Kdmtchatdale. 
The  book  itself  indeed  supplies  an  answer  to  this  riddle  to 
which  we  cannot  but  allow  some  plausibility;  we  beg  leave 
to  give  it  Hteratiro;-*(8peaking  of  bis  departure  from  reters- 
burg,)  ^  The  night  was  beautifully  aiear,  thoueh  rather  cold 
from  .the  effects  of  a  northern  breeze;  while  the  moon  was 
near  her  AilI.  I  looked  at  the  beautiful  luminary,  and  actually 
asked  myself  whether  I  were,  a$  had  been  asserted,  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  that  planet"  Captain  Cochrane  is,  however, 
as  well  as  we  can  judse,  as  far  |)erhap^  from  a  ^nuine  madman,  as 
any  of  those  who  call  him  so;  he  is  certainly  a  little  eccentric  in  his 
dispositfoo,  and  this,  probably  combined  with  a  jot  of  vanity,  in 
being  the  first  to  accomplish  such  an  adventurous  journey,  really 
might  have  developed  itself  in  a  promenade  of  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  or  so,  without  any  external  inducement.  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  at  least  a  man  of  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
experimental  knowledge,  and  of  an  incorrigible  propensitv  towards 
locomotion,  in  nroof  of  which  his  own  words  may  stand:  *•  After 
snich  a  journey  I  might  be  supposed  cured  of  the  spirit  of  travel- 
ling, at  least  in  so  eccentric  a  way;  yet  the  supposition  is  far 
Irom  the  fict,  for  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  never  was  so  ha^py  as 
in  the  wilds  of  Tartaty,  so  have  I  never  been  so  anxious  to  enter 
a  similar  fi^d  as  at  this  moment" 

-Except  as  a  biographical  curiosity,  however,  the  Narrative  can 
scarcely  be  considered  either  profitable  or  amusing  to  the  reader. 
Those  who  are  very  inquisitive,  or  those  who  look  with  an  eye  of 
science  towards  fimher  discoveries  in  the  yet  partially-knoWn 
r^oins  of  the  north,  those  also  who  are  at  the  head  of  governments, 
(e^cially  the  Autocrat  of  the  regions  themselves,)  might  peruse 
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SM  Ceekran^B  Pedestrian  Journey,  &c. 

this  volame»  and  derive  from  it  some  histniction;  but  to  tiie  ^^* 
ltd  reader,  from  the  uniformit]r  of  its  details,  and  their  insi^^ 
ficance,  it  woald  after  a  few  pages  become  tedious  and  q>pr^8iTe. 
This  we  are  aware,  is  more  chargeable  upon  the  scene  itself, 
which  is  little  else  than  a  boundless  tract  of  invariable  desolation, 
without  any  peculiar  phenomena  to  characterise  it,  than  to  the 
writer;  but  however  good  an  excuse  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
no  recommendation.  The  table  of  contents  alone  is  enou^  to 
frighten  a  common  reader  from  the  contents  themselves;  it  is 
miMle  up  (wholly)  of  the  names  of  places, — such  a  hideous  cata- 
logue of^  unpronounceable  words,  as  we  never  saw  brought  toge- 
ther before  m  a  given  space,  except  on  the  map  itself. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  volume  centres  in  Captain  Coch-» 
rane  individuallv,— the  hardships  he  suffered,  the  privations  he 
endured,  the  obstacles  he  overcame,  the  dangers  he  escaped. 
Of  some  of  these,  the  following  passa^s  afford  ^od  illustrations. 

On  the  9th  day  I  started  for  Zashiversk,  distant  forty  miles, 
the  first  twenty  of  which  was  by  a  rising  path,  until  I  reached 
the  greatest  elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  some  peril  and 
more  difficulty.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  my  journey  across 
the  sandhills  at  the  back  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  this  (ufference  only, 
that  the  gale,  generally  attending  botii,  obscures  in  the  one  in- 
stance the  atmostphere  with  sand,  and  in  the  other  with  snow;  in 
both  no  traces  of  a  patn  can  long  exist  if  there  be  any  wind. 
The  snow  lay  from  font*  to  six  feet  deeji,  and  our  situation  was 
at  one  time  extremely  dangerous,  being  completely  ignorant 
which  y^tLY  to  turn;  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  verdure  was  to  be 
seen,  and,  except  a  few  crosses  (another  resemblance  to  Vera 
Cruz),  which  were  sure  to  receive  tKe  offering  of  the  Yakuti,  con- 
sisting of  horse-hair  drawn  from  the  tail  or  mane  of  horses,  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  safe  arrival  at  the  summit,  nOthins 
was  visible.  I  left  this  desert  of  snow,  and  rapidiv  descended 
the  north-east  side  of  the  hills,  enjoying  the  magnincent  winter 
scene  which  gradually  opens  to  view.  I  soon  reached  the  banks 
of  Hie  Chouboukalah,  and  the  more  considerable  Galanima,  and 
then  alon^  a  well-wooded  valley,  gained  the  rapid  Indigirka  just 
at  the  point  where  the  latter  falls  into  it;  not  long  after  which  I 
entered  the  town  of  Zashiversk. 

Of  all  the  places  I  hwitve  ever  seen,  bearing  the  name  of  city  or 
town,  this  is  the  most  dreary  and  desolate;  my  blood  froze 
within  me  as  I  beheld  and  approached  the  place.  All  that  I 
have  seen  in  passing  rocky  or  snowy  sierras  or  passes  in  Spain, 
In  traversing  the  wastes  of  Canada,  or  in  crossing  the  mountains 
in  North  America,  or  the  Pyrennees,  or  the  Alps,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  desolation  m  the  scene  around  ihe!  The  first  con- 
siderable halting-place  from  Yidcutsk,  the  half-way  house,  is  nine 
hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  removed  from  a  civilized  place. 
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Such  a  spot  pves  niine  to  a  commiBsariat,  and  contams  seven 
haUtations  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  inhal^ted  sevei^l  j  by  two 
clergjmen,  each  separate,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  a  second 
in  command;  a  post-master,  a  merchant,  and  an  old  widow.  I  have, 
during  my  service  in  the  navy,  and  during  a  period  when  seamen 
were  scarce,  seen  a  merchant  ship  with  sixteen  guns,  and  only 
fifteen  men;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  town  with  only  seven  in- 
haUtants. 

Fish  is  fine  and  most  abundant^  and  constitutes  almost  the  only 
support  of  the  numerous  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  blade  of 
grass  near  the  place,  and  no  horses  are  kept  nearer  than  thirtv 
miles;  so  that  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  bnngiDg  the  hay  which 
maintains  a  couple  of  cows»  The  planner  or  proposer  of  tiiis  site 
for  a  town  might  deserve  punishment,  but  certainly  less  than  that 
of  being  made  its  perpetual  commander.  I  remained  three  days, 
living  in  a  state  of  luxury  to  which  I  had,  of  late,  been  a  stranger. 
Hares,  wolves,  bears,  wi(d  rein-deer,  and  elks,  which  abound  here, 
were  my  ordinarv  food;  foxes,  which  are  also  in  great  plenty,  are 
here  used  as  fooa.  Bear  and  wolf  meat  I  found  good  when  veiy 
hungry;  rein-deer  I  found  a  delicate  diet;  but  3k  1  think  sur- 

Cses  every  thing  I  have  tasted,  having  all  the  nutriment  of 
f,  with  all  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  rein-deer.  (P.  2iQ^2ZS.) 

In  order  to  understand  what  our  author  means  by  the  **  luxury" 
of  bear  and  wolf-meat,  it  is  necessary  to  be  informed  tiiat  koiie' 
JUsh  was  a  common  edible  with  him  and  the  demi-savages  his 
escort.  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  from  this»  that  our 
autlior  is  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  good  eating;  nay,  he  some^ 
times  indulges  a  style  of  panegyric  upon  this  subject,  which  might 
fairly  indict  him.  as  an  Epicurean;  .**  Spite  of  our  nrejudices,  (says 
he,)  there  is  nothing  te  be  compared  with  the  melting  of  rmw-fAh 
in  the  mouth;  oysters,  clotted  cream,  or  the  finest  jelly  in  the 
world,  is  nothing  to  it.  I  myself  have  finished  a  whole  fish,  which 
in  its  frozen  state  might  have  weighed  two  or  three  pounds,  and 
with  Hack  hiseuU,  and  a  glass  of  rye  brandy,  have  defied  either 
Mture  or  art  to  prepare  a  better  meal.."  We  suspect  these  luxu- 
ries would  have  wanted  much  of  their  gratefulness,  had  they  not 
been  served  up  in  a  medium,  proverbial  far  its  effect  in  rendering 
the  most  unsavory  viands  palatable,  to  wit — ^tbe  sauce  of  hunger. 
Marrow,  warm  from  the  fore^feet  of  a  rein-deer,  is  also  enlargeji 
upon  by  our  traveller,  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  deticactes  in  nature; 
and  $tone  butter  (an  .earthy  substance  called  li^  the  .Bossians 
Kamenoye  Maslo)  is  another  dainty  in  bis  Siberian  bill  of  fare. 
Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  such  kickshaws  are 
fiuluonable,  appear  to  be  bon  vivants  of  no  ordinary  description; 
we  much  (question,  if  the  giant  of  hasty-f)udding  eelebritr,  mi^t 
compete  w^lh  a  native  Yakut  or  Tongouse  in  powem  of  dc^utitioD, 
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At  Tabftlak  I  had  a  pretty  gaod  specime^t^f  ^tm  an^tite  of  a 
childy  whose  age  (as  I  understood  from  the  84eersBiaii»  who  spoke 
some  English  and  less  French)  did  not  exceed  five  years.  I  bad 
observed  the  child  crawling  on  the  ioor»  and  scraping  q»  with  its 
thuflib  the  tallow  grease  ^^ich  fell  from  a  ii^^ted  candle,  and  I 
inquired  in  surprise  whether  it  proceeded  from  hunger  or  liking 
of  the  fat  I  was  tol4  from  neither,  but  simply  fttm  the  hidnt  in 
both  Yakuti  and  Tongousi  of  eating  whenever  there  is  food,  and 
never  permitting  any  thjng  that  can  be  eaten  to  be  lost  I  gave 
th^  child  a  candle  made  ofthe  most  impure  tallow,— e  s?co6d,— 
and  third,— and  all  were  devoured  with  avidity.  The  steersman 
then  gave  him  several  pounds  of  sour  frozen  bntter;  this  also  he 
immcSiatelv  consumed;  lastly,  a  laige  piece  of  yellow  soap,— 
all  went  the  same  road;  but  as  I  was  now  convinced  that  the 
child  would  continue  to  gorge  as  long  as  it  could  receive  any 
thing,  I  begged  my  companion  to  desist 

As  to  the  statement  of  what  a  man  can  or  will  eat,  either  as  to 
Quality  or  quantity,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  quite  incrediUe;  in 
lact,  there  is  notning  in  the  way  of  fish  or  meat,  from  whatever 
animal,  however  putrid  or  unwholesome,  but  they  will  devour 
with  impunity,  and  the  quantity  only  varies  from  wnat  they  have, 
to  what  they  can  get  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut  or  a 
Tongouse  devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day.  The  effect  is 
Yery  observable  upon  them,  for  from  thin  and  mea^e  looking 
men,  they  will  become  perfectly  pot-bellied.  Their  stomachs 
must  be  differently  formea  to  ours,  or  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  drink  off  at  a  draught,  as  they  really  do,  their  tea  and 
soup  scalding  hot  (so  hot,  at  least,  that  an  European  would  have 
difficulty  in  even  sipping  at  it>,  without  the  least  inconvenience* 
I  have  seen  three  of  these  gluttons  consume  a  reinrdeer  at  one 
meal;  nor  are  they  nice  as  to  the  choice  of  parts;  nothing  being 
lost,  not  even  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  which,  with  the  aid  ot 
hi  and  blood,  are  converted  into  black-puddings. 

For  an  instance  in  confirmation  of  this,  no  doubt,  extraordinarr 
statement,  I  shall  refer  to  the  voyages  of  the  Russian  admiral, 
Saritcheff.  *«  No  sooner,''  he  says,  "  had  they  stopped  to  rest  or 
spend  the  night,  than  they  had  their  kettle  on  the  fire,  which  they 
never  left  until  they  pursued  their  journey,  spending  the  inter- 
vals ibr  rest  in  eating,  and,  in  consequence  of  no  sleep,-  were 
drowsy  all  the  faext  day.'*  The  admiral  also  says,  •«  That  such 
extraordinary  voracity  was  never  attended  with  any  ill  effects, 
althbugh  thev  made  a  practice  of  devouring^  at  one  meal, 
what  would  have  killed  any  other  person.  The  labourers,'*  the 
admiral  says,  «  had  an  allowance  ot  four  poods,  or  one  hundred 
add  fOrty-^ronr.Endish  punds  of  fat,  and  seventy-two  pounds  of 
rye-floui^  yet  in  ^^Tortnight  they  complained  of  having  nothing  to 
eat  Not  crediting  th*  fact,  £he  Yakuts  said  that  <me  of  them 
was  a£<uetomed  to  consume  at  home,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or 
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twentj-four  hours,  the  hind  quurter  of  a  largt^  ojp,  twenty, pounds 
ni  fat,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  wielUd  tuUer  for  his 
drink.  The  appearaace  of  the  man  not  justifyiiq;  the  assertion, 
the  admiral  had  a  mind  to  try  his  gormandizing  powers,  and  for 
that  purpose  be  had  a  thick  porridge  of  rice  boiled  down  witii 
three  pounds  of  butter,  weighing  together  twenty -ei^t  pounds, 
and  althoagh  the  glutton  had  already  kreakfasted,  jet  did  he  sit 
down  to  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  consumed  the  whole  without 
stirrinfi;  from.tl^  spot:  and,  except  that  Jiis  stomach  betrayed 
more  than  an  ordinary  fulness,  he.l>etrajed  no  siga  of  molestaSon 
or  injury,  but  would  have  been  ready  to  renew  his  gluttony  the 
following  day."  So  much  for  the  admiral,  on  the  truth  of  whose 
account  I  place  perfect  reliance.  (P.  £12 — 214.) 

If  the  reader  should  at  any  time  happen  to  be  benighted  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  upon  a  shrubless  waste  or  a  sandy  desert,-^he 
might  perhaps,  be  glad  of  Captaih  Cochrane^  recipe  for  SMiking 
up  a  good  bed,  and  obtaining  a  comfortable  nig^rs  rest,  under 
these  circumstances:  '*  I  took  off  my  shoes,  hat,  and  jacket,  and, 
taking  a  spare  flannel  waistcdat  and  drawers  which  I  had  for- 
tunately retained  in  a  bundle,  with  a  dry  pair  of  worsted  stock* 
ings,  with  this  I  made  myself  a  bed,  puttins;  my  feet  into  my  hatf 
and  pointing  them  towards  the  wind,  ana  mj  shoes  under  my 
head  for  a  pillow;  then  lying  down  and  drawing  my  jacket  o<er 
my  shoulders,  I  slept  very  soundly."  His  invention  of  a  Aorse- 
^ioefire,  when  the  necessity  occurred  of  sleeping  in  snow,  is  also 
worthy  of  remembrance;  the  reader  may  aather  some  hints  from 
the  following  narration,  if  ever  he  should  mvk  of  posting  through 
Siberia  in  search  of  adventures: 

The  Yakuti  then  with  their* axes  proceeded  to  fell  timber, 
while  I  and  the  Cossack  with  our  lopatkas  or  wooden  spades 
eleared  away  tiie  snow  which  was  generally  a  couple  of  feet  deep. 
We  then  spread  branches  of  the  pine  tree,  to  fortify  us  from  the 
damp  or  cold  earth  beneath  us:  a  good  fire  was  now  soon  made, 
and  each  bringing  a  leather!^ bag  from  the  baggage,  furnished  him- 
self with  a  seat.  ,  We  then  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  soon 
forgot  the  sufferings  of  the  day.  Yet  the  weather  was  so  cold 
that  we  were  almost  obliged  to  creep  into  the  fire;  and  as  I  was 
much  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  party  for  warm  clothing,  I 
had  recourse  to  every  stratagem  I  could' de^se  to  keep  my  blood 
in  circulation.  It  was  barely  possible  to  keep  one  shle  of  the 
body  from  freezing,  while  the  other  might  be  said  to  be  roasting. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  slept  tolerably  well,  althou^  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up  five  or  six  times  during  the  night  to  take  a  walk  or  run  for 
tiie  benefit  of  my  feet  While  thus  employed,  1  discovered  that  the 
Yakuti  had  drawn  the  fire  from  our  side  to  theirs,  a  trick  which 
I  determined  to  counteract  the  next  night  I  should  here  observe, 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Yakuti  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  fire. 
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and  then  undressinff  themsdyes,  put  the  whole  of  their  cloth^  ai 
a  shelter  for  one  side  of  their  bodies^  while  the  other  side  receives 
a  thorough  roasting  from  exposure  to  the  fire;  this  plan  also  gives 
them  the  benefit  m  the  warmth  of  their  own  bodies.  The  ther* 
ttometer  during  the  day  had  ranged  from  20^.  to  1t5^,  according 
to  the  ^elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  following  day,  at  thirty  miles,  w^  again  halted  in  the 
snow,  when  I  made  a  horse-shoe  fire,  which  I  found  had  the 
effect  I  desired,  of  keeping  every  part  of  me  alike  warm,  and  I 
actaaliy  slept  well  witnout  any  other  covering  than  my  clotiies 
thrown  over  me»  whereas  before  I  had  only  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  if  I  was  in  a  freezing  state  with  one  half  of  my  body, 
the  other  was  meanwhile  roasting  to  midce  amehds. 

(P.  806.  20r.) 

The  imperturbable  serenity  with  which  he  appears  to  have  en- 
countered the  several  disasters  of  his  joumev>  is  at  once  both 
ludicrous  and  ast«mishing.  At  Tosna  in  Russia,  he  was  seized 
byrufllans,  who  dragged  mm  by  the  collar  into  a  forest,  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  took  from  him  his  watch  and  money,  leaving  him  at 
the  same  time  |*  almost  as  naked  as  he  came  into  the  world.** 
Upon  this  occasion  he  gravely  observes:  "  To  pursue  my  route  to 
Tzarko  Selo  would  indeed  be  alike  indecent  and  ridiculous,  but 
being  so,  and  there  being  no  remedy,  I  made  therefore  *  forward' 
the  order  of  the  day;  having  first  with  the  remnant  of  my  Apparel 
ligged  myself  ^  I^mJcosboIh,  I  resumed  my  route.  I  had  stul  left 
me  a  blue  jacket,  a  fiannel  waistcoat,  and  a  sjmrejone,  which  I 
tied  round  my  waist  in  such  a  manner  that  it  reached  down  to 
my  knees:  my  empty  knapsack  was  restored  to  its  old  place,  and 
I  jotted  on  even  with  a  merry  lieart^  He  adds,  that  upon  beimr 
offered  a  change  of  raiment  by  his  Excellency  General  Woronzoff 
(whose  servants  taking  him  probably  for  a  hinatic  had  shut  the 
door  in  his  face)>  he  declined  it,  considering  his  thin  dress  as 
f'feeuHarly  becoming.^  This  gayety,  whether  the  result  of  philo- 
sophy or  constitution,  never  deserts  him,  even  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable situations.  Adventures  which  another  traveller  WiHild 
have  ordered  his  printer  to  emphaticate  with  italics  and  a  note  ^f 
admiration,  he  relates  with  a  decree  of  simplicity  and  ndi'vetf  ex- 
cessively amusing.  Thus  afler  having  quitted  Fogost,  he  says,— ^ 
<'  Being  too  jaded  to  proceed  farther,  I  thought  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  pass  the  nieht  in  a  cask!  Arrived  at  Paulovo,  &c." 
^t  Barnaoule  Ulcewise:  *<  The  governor  had  at  first  taken  me  for 
a  Rashcolnick  (a  Polish  exile)  from  my  long  beard  and  longer 
golden  locks;  notwithstanding  I  wore  at  the  same  time  a  long 
swaddling  gray  nankeen  coat,  and  a  silken  sash  round  my  waist, 
but  inde^  $o  gretU  a  buck  had  I  become  of  late  that  i  hardly 
.  knew  myselli"  Again  too:  *•  In  joumeyinjg  alongj  the  riyer  my 
horse  twice  fell  under  me  upon  his  broadside,  y^t  without  injury 
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to  me,  as  f  used  no  stimips^  my  feet  hinging  at  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  kicking  the  horses  side  to  keep  me  warmJ*^  And  a  little 
after, — ^  Haying  well  retredied  ourselres  with  the  flesh  of  a  bear 
and  a  ^torse,  which  had  the  daj  before  fought  each  other  to  death, 
we  departed,  kcJ*  At  fortj  miles,  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  tre 
drank  tea  in  a  ftosft,  ftc." 

The  joarney  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  Okotsk  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  perilous  ever  undertaken  and  performed  bj  any  Euro- 
pean traTeller.  Two  thousand  miles,  stretching  across  lofty 
mountains  of  ice,  lam  overflowed  marshes,  half  frozen  lakes,  im- 
petuous rivers,  and  forests  almost  impervious,  were  measured  by 
this  undaunted  sailor.  He  remained  forty-five  nights  exposed  to 
the  snow,  from  the  drifting  of  ^ich  it  was  often  impossible  to 
keep  alive  a  fire, — and  five  days  without  food,  the  other  seventy 
which  it  took  to  perform  this  journey  being  chiefly  supported  on 
horse-meat.  In  crossing  tiie  ukota  on  a  raft  of  his  own  making, 
our  author  had  tp  contend  with  difficulties  sufficient  to  make  a 
man  of  less  stubborn  intrepidity  think  it  the  easiest  method  of 
subduing  them  to  lie  down  at  once  and  die;  but  by  a  combination  of 
prudence  and  temerity,  which  belongs  perhaps  to  the  character  of 
a  British  seaman  alone,  he  finally  extricated  himself,— only  indeed 
to  plun^  into  other  adventures  equally  rash  and  hazardous.  To 
crown  his  pedestrian  errantry,  he  resolved  to  cross  from  Okotsk 
to  California  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  (alone  and 
on  foot)  the  desolate  regions  of  that  vast  continent;  and  was  only 
prevented  from  pursuing  this,  we  must  say.  Quixotic  scheme,  by 
not  finding  a  vessel  which  misht  carry  him  over.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  he  did  not  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  Mr.  Kent's 
newly  invented  slippers  tor  walkine  on  water,  and  thus  attempt 
to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  without  further  ceremony.  Truly  the 
old  Russian  mineralogy  at  Nertchinsk  who  told  him  tiiat  ere 
lon£  he  expected  to  hear  of  his  **  arrival  in  the  moon,''  had 
duuked  him  out.  a  track  not  a  little  prefi^rative  of  what  his 
finends  seem  to  hint  will  be  his  ultimate  destination. 

The  Siberians,  contrary  to  general  opinion  in  England,  would 
appear  from  Captain  Cocnrane's  Narrative  to  be  a  hsppyt  and  on 
the  whole  a  moral  people.  The  number  of  eriminals  is  very 
small,  though  the  policy  of  colonization  induces  die  government 
to  swell  tiie  number  of  exiles,  by  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
banishment  for  every  slight  misdemeanour.  Of  their  progress 
towards  civilization,  wealUi  and  power,  he  speaks  in  very  san- 
guine terms.  Their  mines,  he  asserts,  will  shortly  rival  those 
of  Pent  in  value;  and  the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  internal 
resources,  and  increasing  population  and  trade,  will  render 
them  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth.— The  Lancas- 
terian  System,  it  seems,  is  in  full  play,  as  also  the  English  Mis* 
sionary  System,  but  with  very  dijQTerent  success:  education  is 
q»reading  rapidly;  whilst  in  the  three  years  that  tliey  have  been 
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zealously  employed  there,  the  Missionaries  have  failed  to  con- 
Tert  one  indiviauaL  Hospitality  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Russ  and  Siberian  character;  in  travelling;  from  Moscow  to 
Irkutsk  (a  route  of  six  tiiousand  miles)  our  author's  expenses  did 
not  amount  to  a  guinea*  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  h0 
found  the  natives  of  this  ice-bpund  country  less  able  to.  defy  cold 
tiian  he;  while  they  were  enveloped  in  furs,  he  wore  nothing  but 
a  li^ht  dress  of  nankeen  or  leather.  Their  powers  of  enduring 
bodily  fatigue  are  also  by  no  means  wonderful;  we  hear  our  author 
crying  out  in  almost  every  second  page,  for  a  **  fresh  Cossack" 
to  accompany  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kamtchatdales  are  described  as  a  most 
wretched,  oppressed,  demoralized,  and  vanishing  race  of  creatures. 
Their  numbers  are  now  diminished  to  about  four  thousand,  afflict- 
ed with  an  epidemic  scrofula,  the  fruit  of  one  immoral  disease, 
(from  which  scarcely  a  single  individual  is  free,)  combined  witb 
their  indolence,  poverty,  filth,  and  perpetual  inebriety. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  <:ontent8  of  the  number  of 
the  North  American  for  July  1824,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  this 
Journal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  brought  to  its  execu* 
tion  considerable  talent  and  research,  that  it  contains  much  use- 
ful information,  and  that  its  general  eflfect  is  valuable  and  credi- 
table to  the  country.  Yet  independently  of  occasional  faults  in 
sentiment  or  style,  the  general  defect  or  the  work  is,  that  it  is 
too  cold  and  scholastic.  It  smells  too  much  of  the  lamp.  The 
drawing  is  ordinarily  correct,  but  there  is  a  want  of  warmth  and 
richness  of  colouring.  If  we  take  up  the  Edinburg  or  Quarterly, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recur  to  works  of  which  the  North 
American  is  a  palpable  imitation,  we  are  carried  at  once  in  medias 
res;  we  seenf  to  be  talking  with  scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time 
statesmen  and  men  of  business:  the  attention  to  language  or  style 
is  subordinate  in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  subject  But  in  the 
North  American  we  are  too  often  oppressed  with  the  labour  of  the 
writer,  and  seem  to  be  listen  ins;  to  the  lectures  of  a  pedagogue, 
instead  of  the  frank  remark  and  earnest  conversation  of  one  who 
is  versed  in  his  subject  and  reganlless  of  minor  points  of  Ian* 


euage.  Let  our  writers  correct  this:  let  them  be  less  timid  of 
weir  opinions,  and  their  language,  less  fastidious  in  words  and  syU 
lables.    L('t  them  lay  aside  their  heavy  armour,  and  enter  ttie 


field  disencumberetl  of  the  load  which  now  stiffens  and  oppresses 
tiiem.    In  modern  times,  even  the  heavy  armed  corps  have  given 
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ip  the  cumhroas  armour  of  the  age  of  kighthood,  and  manoeuvre 
with  infinitely  more  alacrity  and  effect. 

We  shall  now  take  a  passing  notice  of  the  topics  which  are 
treated  in  the  number  for  July  18£4. 

The  first  is  Jt  Sketch  of  a  System  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Fart.  1,  comprehending  the  Physiology  of  the 
J^fid.  By  Thomas  Brown,  M.  B.  Professw  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy  in  the  University  of  Edinburg.  This  article  exhibits  a 
▼lew  of  the  new  doctrines  of  Brown  in  a  science  which  till 
lately  was  ci^lled  metaphysics,  but  which  is  now,  it  seems,  to  be 
termed,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  Change  its  name  as  you 
will,  it  still  remains  open  to  the  remark,  (which  the  reviewer 
combats,)  that  it  is  a  science  of  little  practical  use,  and  more  fit 
for  the  schools  than  for  common  life.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  its  unpopularity  of  late  years  has  arisen.  The  re- 
viewer shows  that  he  has  studied  Brown  carefully,  and  presents  a 
good  analysis'of  his  doctrines.  But  he  has  now  and  then  lost 
himself  in  the  bewildered  mazes  of  his  own  science.  As  an  in- 
stance we  quote  the  following  passage,  from  the  review,  as  in  our 
apprehension  bordering  near  upon  the  mawkish  and  ridiculous. 
•*  It  IS  no  small  thing  to  direct  a  man's  attention  to  himself:  yet 
this  IS  effected  "by  the  very  sicht  of  a  book  on  the  mind."  p.  2.  A 
marvellous  effect  indeed!  which,  if  true,  would  certainly  induce 
every  wise  man  to  have  some  such  book  permanently  on  his 
mantle,  or  table,  as  the  best  memento  for  the  study  of  the  golden 
motto  "  know  thyself."  Again.  Is  not  some  "  metaphysical  aid" 
requisite  to  comprehend  the  following  phrase?  '« A  spice  of  meta- 
physics in  a  man's  mind  is  a  very  ^ood  thing:  in  some  writers  a 
slight  mixture  of  it  has  made  many  an  au^or  popular,"  p.  10. 
In  professed  critics  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  blunders. 

Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  ceosure  freely  who  have  written  well, 

says  Pope,  and  the  advice  holds  good  now  as  it  did  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne. 

Art  II.  Ruins  of  PcBStum,  Mhens,  and  other  poems.  These 
are  the  productions  of  an  American  poet,  and  should  have  re- 
ceived an  eariier  attention.  The  first  of  these  poems  was  pub- 
lished as  eariy  as  1822.  Why  are  so  much  labour  and  time 
often  devoted  to  foreign  books,  and  the  works  of  Americans  suf- 
fered to  pass  neglected  for  years?  We  think  the  reviewer  might 
have  judiciously  emploved  more  of  his  space  in  selections  from 
these  poems.  'Fhe  slight  extracts  from  them  which  he  presents, 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  their  merits. 

Art.  III.  Letters  from  Paris,  on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Bj  William  C.  Somerville.  There 
w  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  and  sensible  remark  in 
this  article;  with  some  passages  which  are  liable  to  aoimidver^ 
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sioD.  How  does  the  foUowiDg  passage  pompiort  with  historj  an^ 
truth?  "  While  now,"  (about  the  year  17B0)  "  the  goveroment  of 
finsland  had  served  for  two  centuries  as  a  monament  of  the  tran- 
quality  and  glory  which  are  secured  by  free  institutioDs,''  p.  50. 
Admitting  the  position  that  tiie  institutions  of  England  can. now 
be  considered  as  free  where  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  nobility 
is  chosen  by  the  people  or  any  portion  of  them,  nor  is  the  supreme 
authority  amenable  tor  any  abuse  of  power;— what  pretensions  had 
the  government  of  England  to  this  character  in  the  year  1580, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  for  a  hmg  period  after?  An  English 
writer,  who  had  no  leaning  against  the  muairts,  tells  us  that  ^  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  star  chamber,  and  the  erection  of  the 
high  commission  court  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  were  the  work  of 
her  reign.  She  also  kept  her  parliaments  at  a  very  awful  dis- 
tance; ahd  in  many  particulars  she,  a]k  times,  wotild  carry  the  pre- 
rogative as  high  as  her  most  arbitrary  predecessors."  .  How  very 
remote  the  acts  of  her  '*  arbitrary  predecessors"  were  from  any 
similitude  to  free  institutions,  need  nardly  be  stated. 

To  savage  laws  and  lavage  beasts  a  prey, 

And  kings,  more  fuiions  and  severe  than  they; 

Who  daim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods. 

The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods. 

What  could  he  free  when  lawless  beasts  obey'd? 

Aud  e'en  the  elements  a  tyrant  sway'd. 

What  woDder  then  a  beast  or  subject  slain. 

Were  equal  crimes  in  a  de^^oHc  reign.  Sic. 

Pop^$  Windior  ForeH. 
It  might  further  be  remarked  that  this  passage  of  the  Renew 
is  not  correct  in  another  sense.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  which 
endured  till  1603,  though  an  age  of  slory,  was  far  from  being 
entitled  to  the  character  of  <'  tranquillity."  Fierce  and  formid- 
able wars  raged  during  almost  the  whole  of  it.  If  the  succeeding 
epochs  are  examined  they  equally  disprove  the  assertion.  On 
any  sutuect,  but  most  especially  one  of  so  much  importance  ta 
the  welfare  of  mankind  as  that  of  government,  it  is  inexcnsaUe 
thus  to  confuse  the  lights  of  historical  truth. 

Art.  IV.  Jhccacio^s  Decameron*  This  article  is  headed  by  the 
title  of  an  Italian  edition  of  Boccacio's  Decameron,  printed  at 
Milan  in  1803.  It  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  author,  with  some  notices  of  iPetrarch,  and  other  revivers  of 
classic  literature  in  the  14th  century.  Some  of  the  remarics  are 
rather  superficial,  but  we  shall  not  stop  to  notice  ^em.  It  is  one 
of  those  closet  concoctions  to  which  we  have  already  advertedj 
and  might  well  have  been  spared  in  an  •tfmmcim  Review,  since 
every  thing  relating  to  the  subject  can  so  easily  be  found  by  a  re- 
ference to  one  of  the  standard  works  on  Italian  literature. 

Art  y.  7%e  JWttural  History  of  the  Bibk^  or  description  pf 
th^  quadrupeds.  Birds,  Sfc.  menHoned  in  the  scriptures.    By 
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ThaddeH$  JUm^u  BMrrie,  JO.  D.  1820.  A  pUin  and  ooncite  Yiew 
of  the  contents  of  this  Tolume.  If  a  book  is  worth  reviewing  how- 
ever, we  do  not  see  why  a  specimen  of  it  should  not  be  given. 
The  reviewer  may  take  the  naia  discoorse  to  himself,  bat  it 
would  have  been  gra^jing  to  have  seen  a  little  of  7M  Harris  too. 

ArtVI.  Faux^sMmoraUeOa^sinJimerica.  Another  of  tiie 
Boglish  book-making  travellers,  whose  vanity,  egoUsm,  and  false- 
hood, are  here  amply  exposed,  and  properly  diastised.  The 
report  upon  the  Quarterly  is  also  in  many  instances  well  managed, 
and  upon  the  whole  this  article  does  credit  to  the  Review  and 
merits  the  perusal  of  Americans.  Yet  there  is  in  it  a  short 
passage  which  appears  to  us  unfounded.  Speaking  of  Gibbon's 
**  Decline  and  Fall,"  the  reviewer  says  it  **  grew  out  of  the  idea 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity  by  mere 
human  means,''  &c.  p.  1 17.  This  is  the  first  tune  we  have  heard 
such  a  oause  assigned  for  Gibbon's  gife&t  undertaking,  and  we 
doubt  it  In  the  interesting  life  of  Uibbcm,  written  by  himself, 
he  mentions  the  occasion  when  the  idea  of  composing  his  history 
occurred  to  him,  and  if  we  remember  right,  it  was  whilst  he  was 
contemplating  the  ruins  of  Borne.  We  rather  think  the  work 
had  a  different  origin  from  the  one  assigned,  and,  that  the  idea 
of  accountiog  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity  by  mere 
human  means,  was  an  incident*  tnat  resulted  from  the  period  of 
time  of  which  he  treated. 

Art  VII.  Wattfir^ai^B  Otmrse  of  Study.  Well  written,  but 
rather  fanciful  in  some  respects.  The  writer  undertakes  to  enu- 
inerate  the  peculiar  reasons  why  classical  learning  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  toe  United  States,  and  mentions  as  one  rea8on«  that 
several  nations  in'Europe  have  remaining  among  diem  monuments 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  serve  as  *•  visible  witnesses'' 
of  the  character  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  best  days,  while  in 
this  country,  we  possess  none  of  their  works  of  embellishment. 
The  existence  of  a  few  statues,  or  ruins  of  public  buUdings,  or 
even  whde  cities  exhumated  like  Pompeii  from  the  ashes  of 
centuries,  coald  go  but  a  littie  way  to  supply  to  Europe  the 
knowledge  at  the  character,  or  greatness  of  the  ancients,  if  their 
books  were  suffered  to  perish.  To  be  sure  these  relics,  in  a  few 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  might  convince  the  spectator  that 
there  have  existed  such  minds  as  those  of  Phidias  and  Praxitiles: 
but  what  notion  does  a  decayed  temple,  or  the  wreck  of  a  Roman 
bridge,  or  an  Apollo  Belvedere,  g^ve  us  of  a  Homer,  a  Cicero,  or 
a  Tacitus?  Who  on  contemplating  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  has  been 
able  to  fancy  the  existence  and  j^oductions  of  a  Longinus,  from 
a  view  of  mese  splendid  remams?  Such  flights  might  do  for 
poetry,  or  holydav  declamations,  but  they  should  be  struck  from 
the  pages  of  a  sendate  and  man! v  review.  We  are  ^lad  however, 
to  have  the  testimony  of  the  North  American  Review  in  favour 
of  classical. leaming,  thou^  it  be  feeUy  uttered.    This  branch  of 
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education  is  too  much  undervalued  in  our  country;  and  the  name 
of  the  late  Dr.  Rush  is  frequently  cited  as  an  authority  against 
its  utility.  We  remember  the  argument  which  he  pOblished  on 
this  subject,  and  are  willing  to  concede  that  it  is  written  with 
iome  plausibility.  But  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  writer  failed 
to  convince  himself;  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  draw  such  an  in- 
ferencts  from  the  fact  that  he  pursued  an  opposite  course  in  the 
econoQiy  of  his  own  family. 

Art  Vlll.  d  general  description  ofA^ova  Scotia,  illustrated 
by  a  new  and  correct  mafK    Useful  and  unpretending. 

Art  IX.  WheatotCs  edition  ^Selwyn^sJ^iFrius.  Mr.Whea- 
ton  deserves  well  of  his  profession  for  his  talents  and  industry,  and 
obtains,  it  is  believed  deservedly,  the  honourable  mention  of  the 
Review*  But  is  it  not  rather  hyper-approbatory  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  «  would  have  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the  pro- 
fession if  he  had  merely  presented  a  new  edition  of  8e]wyn,  with 
the  corrections  and  improvements  of  the  last  London  edition?*^ 
This  task  we  believe  is  not  bejrond  the  powers  of  anv  ordinary 
printer,  and  surely  could  be  considered  as  no  |<  acceptable  service'' 
from  a  eentleman  of  learning  and  eminence  in  the  profession. 

Art.  X.  This  view  of  the  former  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
contains  much  information,  which  we  have  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  We  find  nothing  to  censure  but  much  to  praise  in  the 
industry  and  talent  displayed  by  the  critic* 

Art  XI.  The  WHdemess,  or  Braddock^s  Times.  The  ^ectre 
of  the  Forest,  or  Jinnals  of  the  Housatonic.  By  Br.  M'Henry. 
These  vapid  and  puerile  novels  are  among  a  host  of  imitations  to 
which  the  brilliant  success  of  the  author  of  '*  the^py"  has  given 
rise.  To  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  is  no  difficult  task,  ana  this 
writer  succeeds  in  the  sport  completely.  Our  only  doubt  is  whe- 
ther the  game  is  not  too  smalt  for  the  notice  of  the  North 
American.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  stoop  to  the  punish- 
ment of  such  outrages  against  common  sense  and  the  national 
literature,  lest  we  snould  be  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in 
them. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  Article  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  recorded.  The  author  of  the  novels,  here 
reviewed,  is  the  editor  of  an  JSlmerican  Magazine,  published  in 
this  city.  The  Number  for  Au^st  of  that  publication,  contains 
an  essay  on  Modem  Criticism,  in  which  the  conductors  of  Jour- 
nals in  this  country, — the  recently  adopted  home  of  the  editor,'^ 
are  characterised^  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  too  Stupid  to  perceive 
merit  in  the  candidates  fot  literary  fame,  or  too  malignant  to  ac- 
knowledge it  Among  these  exceptions,  the  North  American 
is  mentioned  and  extolled  for  its  fairness  and  utility.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  future  renown  of  the  Beview,  the  Number  now 
under  consideration  arrived  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Magazine 
was  published,  and  furnished  our  novelist,  in  his  Xlth  article,  widi 
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what  he  omsidered  snlEcient  grounds  for  withdrawing  the  meed 
which  he  had  so  generously  awarded  in  his  ''leading  essay .^ 
Forthwith  he  indited  another,  ingenuously  declaring  that  "  when 
he  committed  that  compliment  to  paper,  he  was  far  from  expect- 
ing that  he  should  so  soon  have  occasion  to  change  the  opinion 
which  dictated  it.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  dwell  upon  the  "  de- 
cisive and  melancholy  proof,**  afforded  by  this  criticism  on  his 
works,  that  the  North  American  '<  is  no  loneer  that  honest,  im- ' 
partial  and  able  journal,**  &c.  An  **  excellent  and  intelligent 
inhabitant  of  this  city,**  is  next  invested  with  *'  a  becoming 
Bcom  and  indignation,**  and  arrayed  in  the  guise  of  a  corres- 
pondent, to  vindicate  the  numerous  «•  excellencies**  of  the  novels, 
and  attest  their  wide-spreading  popularity,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  London.  This  intrepia  champion  forgot  that  the  amuse- 
ment of  baiting  an  author,  has  been  recognized  as  lawful  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  unlucky  wight  who  resists  will  excite  neither 
sympathy  nor  compassion.    The  cn\S^»  most  assuredly,  will 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  tuni  biip  about, 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moon-shine  be  out.  Shakspere. 

Art  XII.  Dtbate  on  the  Tariff  BUL  We  like  this  article,  not 
OR  account  of  its  sentiments,  for  we  are  far  from  beins  convinced 
by  them,  but  because  it  takes  up  something  that  immediately  con- 
cerns us-  There  is  more  of  reflection  and  argument,  and  less  of 
that  laborious  collocation  of  words  of  which  we  have  complained 
in  the  outset  A  single  dissertation  like  this,  on  a  subject  in 
which  we  are  all  concerned,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  compilation 
on  Italian  writors  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  are  now  almost 
forgotten  and  have  long  been  deservedly  neglected.  Admitting 
that  the  doctrines  asserted,  in  an  essay  on  a  subject  of  immediate 
interest  be  erroneous,  they  stimulate  inquiry,  and  inquiry  gives 
rise  to  collision,  which,  in  torn,  produces  truth. 


THE  JEWS. 

The  following  ohserrations  respecting  that  extraordinary  people,  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  introductioo  to  a  work,  written  by  the  celebrated  Jew 
King,  of  usurious  ootoriety,  intitled,  Diiteriationi  an  the  Prophedei, 

The  verification  of  the  prophecies  has  convinced  those  who  have 
considered  them  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  relidon;  and 
many  men  of  note  have  become  converts  to  its  creed.  There  are 
frequent  recent  instonces  of  such  conversions,  but  in  ancient 
times  they  were  much  more  numerous;  proselytes  in  other  reli- 
^ons  may  have  interested  motives  for  their  apostacy,  but,  in  a  re- 
igion  so  precise  and  austere,  there  is  little  sensual  attraction.  It 
must  be  pure  faith,  and  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  induces  a 
ccmvenioii  to  the  Jewish  religion;  it  is  difficult  to  observe  its  te- 
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nets;  it  has  many  ceremoniftls,  and  requires  constant  devotion;  so 
nutny  worldly  sacrifices  must  be  mad&  by  its  votaries,  that  would 
rather  deter  than  invite  proselytes;  they  are  oppressed  bv  all  na- 
tions, but  their  suffering  is  the  renudnder  of  tne  punishment  of 
their  captivity,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  prediction;  what  has  al- 
ready happened  is  a  pledge  for  the  further  accomplishment  of  the 

prophecies. 

»  ' «  »  » 

The  Jews  cannot  intermarry  with  people  of  a  different  religion, 
they  cannot  eat  of  their  viands,  and  therefore  they  don't  incorpo- 
rate with  them;  but  this  separation  renders  them  hated  by  otner 
nations;  they  attribute  to  an  unsocial,  unfriendly  disposition,  what 
is  ascribabie  to  the  injunction  of  their  laws;  they  reject  honours 
that  would  interfere  with  their  religion  and  offices,  and  occupa- 
tions incompatible  with  it;  unwilling  to  emeive  from  the  state  to 
which  their  religion  bindg  them,  regardless  of  honours,  of  which 
other  nations  are  solicitous,  their  forbearance  has  been  mistaken 
for  exclusion,  and  increased  iheir  enemies'  contempt:  tiieir  com- 
mencement was  under  a  theocracy,  and  they  would  forfeit  their 
existence  rather  than  relinquish  the  diyine  government. 
«  ♦  »  ♦  '      « 

Though  they  are  the  primitive  lords  of  the  earth, 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  territory,  their  tities  aboli 
their  property  despoiled,  and  their  dignity  sullied,  and  they  have 
no  mode  of  subsistence  but  commerce,  their  senius,  which  is  the 
sole  resource  left  tiiem,  abundantiy  evinces  how  supaior  would 
be  its  operation  in  a  better  sphere  of  action.  The  contempt  and 
abhorrence  borne  them  is  an  incitement  to  the  wrom^  that  are 
done  them;  the  edicts  against  them  are  implications  of  impunity 
to  their  oppressors,  and  are  disgraceful  records  of  the  iniostice 
and  intolerancy  of  the  country  where  they  were  exercised;  they 
have  no  protection  but  in  their  caution,  they  traffic  with  timidity 
and  wariness,  their  fears  rouse  their  acuteness,  and  their  acute- 
ness  and  suspicions  augment  the  hatred;  they  are  enjoined  by  their 
law  to  love  their  neighbours,  but  they  have  every  neighbour's  en- 
mity to  encounter,  wnich  neither  mildness  can  molltfj,  nor  sub- 
tiety  elude;  it  must  be  a  faith  supported  by  supernatural  firmness 
that  can  endure  the  utmost  worldly  evils  that  can  be  inflicted, 
rather  than  relinquish  tenets  that  incur  such  vengeance. 
-   •  «  •  ,« 

A  nation  so  distinct  from  any  other,  a  people  so  separate  and 
isolated  always  have  excited  hatred.  In  the  time  of  Honorios 
and  Theodosius,  Roman  emperors,  the  christians  massacred  the 
Jews  in  their  synagogues;  and  when  the  prefect  of  the  citv  came 
to  quiet  the  tumult,  the  furious  monks  called  him  an  idolator, 
heathen,  and  unbeliever,  and  stoned  him  for  his  humane  interpo- 
sition; they  threatened  death  to  all  those  who  favoured  the  Jews 
or  pleaded  for  toleration. 
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Hypatia^  daaghter  of  Theon  the  phi1o8opher«  a  ladj  of  prodi** 
gious  talents,  great  meekness  and  cbastitj,  being  suspected  of  dis- 
countenancing these  disc:racdul  outrages,  was  assailed  by  a  mob 
(headed  by  one  Peter  a  lecturer,)  was  seized  and  dragged  out  of 
the  carriage,  was  led  to  a  church,  and  in  that  sanctuary  the  pretty 
unhappy  maiden  was  Stripped,  her  beauteous  body  barbarously 

mangled  and  burnt  to  ashes. 

•  •  «  «  « 

Bishop  Newton  has  justly  said,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Jews  through  so  many  ages,  and  the  total  destruction  of  their 
enemies,  are  wonderful  events,  and  are  made  still  more  wonder- 
ful  by  being  signified  before-hand  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  is 
particularly  denoted  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah;  *  Fear  not  thou,  O 
Jacob,  my  servant,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  with  thee;  for  I  will 
make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  driven  thee,  but 
I  will  not  make  an  end  of  thee.'  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  is 
a  signal,  and  illustrious  act  of  Divini^  Providsngb;  they  are  dis« 

Sersed  among  all  nations,  and  not  confounded  with  them;  the 
rops  of  rain  that  fM,  and  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
ocean,  are  mineled  and  lost  in  that  great  and  immense  body  of 
water;  and  sucn  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature;  they  would  have  been  mingled  and  tost 
in  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  but  they  flow  in  all  parts,  blend 
with  all  nations,  and  yet  are  religiously  and  civilly  separate  from 
all;  they  still  remain  m  their  faim  a  distinct  people;  tney  are  un- 
able to  live  conformable  to  their  laws;  they  nowhere  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  nowhere  exercise  the  whole  of  their  religion;  in- 
tolerance restrains  Uiem;  they  are  checked,  bruised,  and  con- 
temned, yet  they  are  wonderfully  saved;  they  bound  from  oppres- 
sion, and  like  their  ancetors,  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes,  or  Daniel 
in  the  lion's  den,  human  power  is  frustrated,  and  there  is  no  de- 
stroying whom  God  chooses  to  preserve. 

Their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices  are  limited  to  one  certain 
place,  and  that  has  been  for  manjr  ages  in  the  possession  of  stran- 

Srs  and  aliens,  who  do  not  permit  them  to  resume  their  station; 
oogh  so  dispersed  they  continue  separate;  the  northern  nations 
have  come  in  swarms  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe;  but 
where  are  they  now  to  be  discerned  and  distinguished?  The 
Gauls  went  forth  in  great  bodies  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
parts,  but  what  footsteps  or  traces  of  them  are  remaining  any- 
where? In  France,  who  can  discriminate  the  race  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  from  tlie  divers  other  people  who  have  settled  there?  In 
Spain,  who  can  separate  Spaniards,  Goths  and  Moors,  who  alter- 
nately conquered  it?  In  England,  who  can  ascertain  which  are 
original  Bntons,  or  Danes,  or  Saxons,  or  Romans,  or  Normans? 
The  most  ancient  and  honourable  pedigrees  can  only  be  traced 
to  a  certain  period,  and  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  but  conjec- 
ture and  uncertainty,  obscurity  and  ignorance:  but  the  Jews  go 
septembbbT,  1B344»-no«  269  38 
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beyond  all  other  nationst  they  can  deduce  their  senealogy  from 
the  beginning  of  tiie  world;  after  the  destruction  of  their  archiveii 
and  records  they  cannot  discriminate  particular  families,  but  they 
know  they  sprang  from  their  patriarch  and  prince  Abraham;  yet 
the  contempt  and  persecution  they  every  where  encounter,  one 
would  imagine,  would  make  them  incorporate  with  other  nations, 
and  deny  uieir  original;  but  they  profess  it,  glory  in  it,  persist  in 
it,  and  prefer  it  to  life.  After  so  many  massacres,  how  could  ther 
be  so  numerous  and  continue  separate,  but  by  that  Powkr  which 
they  acknowledge,  and  of  which  nothing  can  deter  their  adora- 
tion, or  discourage  their  confidence? 

PnoviDENOB  IS  ec|ually  demonstrated  in  vengeance  on  tiseir 
enemies;  the  Eg^tians  held  them  in  bondage  many  years,  and 
were  destroyed  m  an  extraordinary  manner;  the  Assyrians  car- 
ried away  captive  ten  tribes,  and  afterwards  the  Babylonians  car- 
ried away  the  remaining  two  tribes,  of  Judah  and  Benjamin;  and 
the  Romans  frequently  massacred  or  banished  them  from  their 
dominions;  but  where  are  now  these  potent  monarchs  that  op- 
pressed Oon's  people?  The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylo- 
nians, were  overthrown  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Persians  re- 
stored the  Jews;  the  Syro-Macedonians  were  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved  bv  ihe  normem 
nations;  yet  the  Jews  are  extremely  numerous,  adhere  as  firmly 
as  ever  to  their  religion,  and  are  still  distinct 

«  «  «  •  « 

Moses's  order  for  observinjg  the  Sabbatical  year  was  a  striking 

Coof  of  the  divine  mission,  for  if  he  had  not  Known  by  pretema- 
ral  communication  that  tiie  sixth  year  would  produce  sufficient 
for  three  years,  the  ordinance  woula  have  starved  his  community. 

•  «  •  «  « 

A  religion  essentially  different  from  all  others  has  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  all  nations,  and  all  nations  are  inimical  to 
the  Jews;  the  books  which  are  extant  are  inoffensive,  tiiey  are  not 
strictures  on  other  religions,  they  are  not  lures  to  attract  converts* 
they  are  chiefly  explanations  of  their  tenets  and  rites,  vet  the  ab- 
horrence of  their  adversaries  is  not  abated;  even  in  tne  countrr 
where  liberty  is  so  much  vaunted,  laws  exist  against  them  which 
lire  a  stigma  to  its  jurisprudence,  and  a  satire  on  its  pretended 

philosophy. 

♦  #  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  tiie  immutability  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  all  the  earth  has  not  ef- 
fected a  change  of  it;  the  Israelites  of  Rome,  of  England,  Germa- 
ny, Turkey,  Persia,  &c.  have  incessantly  professed  the  same  law« 
no  schism  has  made  question  of  the  ten  commandments. 
«  •  «  «  • 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  the  inftlUble  ^ign  of  a  miracle. 
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for  all  the  operationg  of  nature  are  wonderAil,  and  woald'be 
deemed  miraculous  if  they  were  uncommon. 

•  •  •  •  « 

^  When  a  phenomenon  is  announced,  and  it  happms,  the  predic- 
tion ia  prophetic:  extraordinary  deyiations  from  nature's  course 
were  called  in  aid  of  the  prophet's  prediction,  and  the  predictioii 
was  yerified;  the  prophet  preaicted  events  3,000  years  before  their 
accomplishment,  m  uie  wide  globe  extensive  to  tne  remotest  parts; 
in  all  regions  and  amidst  all  nations,  dispersed  and  scattered  Jews 
are  everj  where  found;  quiet,  humble,  and  scarcely  respected 
among  nations;  this  faithful  people  are  fixed  in  the  unshaken  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion;  persecution  has  not  exterminated  them» 
nor  deterred  them  from  the  observance  of  the  laws  for  which  they 
suffer;  the  tyrants  who  oppress  them  without  a  consciousness  of 
it»  are  fulfilling  the  prophecy;  replete  with  crime,  they  are  instru- 
ments of  divine  vengeance,  ana  will  perish  after  its  execution; 
the  fidelity  of  repentant  Jews  will  be  requited,  and  their  promised 
restoration  be  infallibly  effected, 

«  »  «  4r  « 

Tlie  divine  decree  that  the  law  ^ven  to  the  children  of  Israel 
should  stand  for  ever,  is  infallible;  not  a  tittle  of,  the  Bible  is  va- 
ried, every  sublunary  production  is  subject  to  change  and  vicissi- 
tude, this  supernatural  ordinance  maintains  its  pre-eminence* 
The  Jews  of  Asia,  Europe^or  India,  wherever  this  wandering  na^ 
tion  has  been  driven,  the  same  identical  law  is  professed.  The 
Serif  tore  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  the  people  uniform 
and  inflexible;  some  missionanr  Jesuits  .penetrated  into  China« 
and  there  to  their  amazement  tney  discovered  a  vast  congregation 
of  Jews,  the y  were  ignorant  of  Europe,  or  of  the  existence  of  Ea* 
ropean  Jews;  the  ^suits  obtained  a  copy  of  their  five  books  of 
Moses^  they  brought  it  to  Europe,  and  found  it  a  correct  copy  of 
the  five  books  in  use  at  the  Synajpigues. 

Many  nations  meditated  their  total  destruction,  they  have 
waded  through  their  own  blood  to  every  region  of  the  slobe:  op- 
pressed, defenceless,  and  degraded;  no  ceuntry  to  shelter  them; 
no  potentates  to  protect  them;  no  encouragement  or  comfort  but 
an  unbroken  mind,  that  is  sustained  bj  him  in  whom  they  believe, 
and  their  firm  reliance  on  a  future  dehverance  from  this  deplora- 
ble state.  •  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  ot  their 
enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  nor  will  I  abhor  them  to  de- 
stroy them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them,  for  I  am 
the  Ijoro  their  God:'  and  Jeremiah  said,  '  For  I  am  with  thee, 
saith  the  Loan,  to  save  thee;  though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  na- 
tions whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  I  will  not  make  an  end  of 
thee,  but  will  correct  thee.' 

«  *  «  «  » 

And  thou  shalt  be  an  astonishment,  a  proverb  and  a  by-word, 
amongst  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."    Their 
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character  is  proverbial,  all  nations  haye  desi^ated  tfaem,  they  are 
reproached  and  vilified  v^erever  thej  inhabit;  the  bard  who  has 
amazed  and  fascinated  his  readers,  did  not  disdain  to  sally  his 
pen  in  the  general  calumny;  to  increase  the  overwhelming  odium, 
and  gratify  a  popular  prejudice,  he  transposed  characters;  and  to 
please  a  fanatic  rabble  made  his  inhuman  usurer  a  Jew;  the  ori- 
ginal tale  on  which  he  founded  his  dramatic  composition  had 
made  him  a  christian  thirsting  for  the  Hebrew's  blood;  but  Shaks- 
peare,  the  flatterer  and  parasite  of  Elizabeth,  was  again  the  para- 
site to  the  people.  He  had  idolized  the  Tudors,  the  ancestors  of 
his  queen,  and  he  embittered  his  keen  pen  in  strengthened  gall 
to  swell  the  enmity  against  a  depressed  people;  the  ffiishes  of  his 
lightning  mind,  his  irresistible  censure  and  impetuous  eloquence 
corroborated  an  insuperable  prediction;  bis  exuberant  genius  knew 
no  restraint,  a  spirit  that  had  explored  all  the  labyrinthian  wind* 
ings  of  human  nature,  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  another 
knowledge,  or  he  would  have  hesitated  at  assuming  a  malignant 
office  that  incurred  so  fatal  a  penalty. 

«  «  «  •  « 

Their  numbers  excite  no  courage,  their  riches  no  enterprise; 
whatever  is  their  increase  of  population,  whatever  their  political 
influence,  or  physical  strength,  it  incites  no  movement.  If  Jem- 
salem  was  depopulated,  ana  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth  invit- 
ing them  to  re|M>S8es8  the  territories  of  their  ancestors,  they  would 
reject  the  solicitation;  the  object  of  their  ardent  jnuyers,  the  sum- 
mit of  their  fondest  hopes  will  be  uneratified,  till  a  si^al  from 
Heaven  convinces  them,  that  the  period  of  their  redemption  is  ar- 
rived; no  human  suggestion  can  stimulate  tiiem,  a  divine  impulse 
must  rouse  them;  wey  were  possessed  of  Jerusalem  by  miracle, 
and  they  wait  another  miracle  for  their  restoration." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

CORPORATE  RIGHTS. 

Defence  of  the  Orleans  Navigation  Company  beforothe  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  suit  instituted  a^^ainst  them  hf  Scire  Facias,  pursuant  to  a  resoliitioQ 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Loaisiaaa.  By  James  Workman  of  coun^ 
sel  for  the  defendants,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  annexed.  New  Or- 
leans, 1822. 

In  the  present  extension  of  corporations  through  the  different 
parts  of  tne  United  States,  for  the  improyement  oi  interior  navi- 

fation  by  means  of  canals,  to  which  the  bold  and  magnificent  un- 
ertakings  in  New  York,  Pennsylyania,  and  other  states  haye  led, 
whatever  concerns  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  possesses  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  public  What  are  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  in  establishing  these  corporations,  how  far  they  are 
affected  by  any  constitutiomd  provisions,  when  the  judiciary  are  au- 
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thoiised  to  decUurd  tbem  void  or  their  prhikges  forfeited,  te  what 
extent  they  are  congenial  with  or  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  oar  re- 
pablican  institationB;  are  all  subjects  in  which  large  numbers  feel 
a  deep  concern,  and  are  all  touched  upon  in  the  pamphlet  now  be- 
fore us. 

In  1805,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
exereisiuK  the  le^slatiTe  power  therein,  granted  a  cnarttr  to  the 
Orleans  Navigation  Company  for  rendenng  navigable  the  Bajou 
St  John  and  me  canal  of  Carondelet  leading  from  Iiake  Ponchar- 
train  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
undertaking  the  company  expended  the  sum  ot  375,000  dollars, 
and  a  passage  which  before  the  organization  of  the  company  as  it  is 
stated,  was  hardly  navigable  for  vessels  of  20  tona  was  rendered 
completely  practicable  for  large  vessels  of  150  tons.  In  the  words 
of  the  counsel,  the  company  <'  removed  all  the  bars  and  sandbanks, 
and  cleared  away  all  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  bay- 
ott  St.  John,  due  a  noble  canal  in  the  place  of  the  almost  dry 
ditch,  miscalled  uie  canal  Canmdelet,  scooped  the  deep  and  spa- 
cio\i8  basin  now  crowded  with  the  large  well-frei^ted  vessels  of 
various  nations;  and  added  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  an  average  to 
the  value-  of  a  large  portion  of  the  reiu  property  of  the  city.  In 
this  they,  expended  the  whole  capital  of  200,000  dollars  and  all 
the  tolls  received  for  several  years.  And  finally  thev  demanded 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  foils  which  the  law  allowed  them 
totake.^ 

In  this  state  of  thin|;s  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  influenced 
perhaps  by  reasons  which  do  not  appear  in  this  pamphlet,  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  **  Whereas,  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  constitutiona]  validity  and 
obhg^tioo  of  a  certain  charter  gfranted  by  the  gotremor  and  council,  to  the 
Orleans  Navigation  Compauy,  by  an  act^  bearing:  date  the  3d  day  of  July, 
1806;  « 

2.  **  And  whereas,  namerous  complaints  of  repeated  violatiofis  of  said 
charter,  bv  said  company,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  by  the 
good  people  of  Louisiana,  and  others  navigating  the  fraters  of  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain; 

3.  *'  And  whereas,  hig^y  favoured  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges 
are,  in  their  nature,  adverse  to  and  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  spi- 
rit of  a  free  people;  tending,  manifestly,  in  their  oppressive  operations,  to 
the  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the  citizens  for  their  government;  and 
whereas,  it  is  expedient,  and  at  all  times  desirable,  that  the  people  should 
distinctly  understand  their  rights,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  interest  of  oor^- 
porate  institutions,  existing  ^nder  the  colour  of  legal  authority.'*^— 

And  then,  the  le^slature  proceed  to  authorise  and  require  the 
attorney -general  to  issue  out  a  scire  facias,  to  ascertain  the  points 
stated  at  the  opening  of  this  argument 

'  ^First;  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  charter  of  the  Orleans  Naviga- 
tion Company;  and  secondly,  whether  the  same,  if  constitutional,  he  not 
forfeited  by  reason  of  the  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance,  the  illegal  and  op- 
pressive actings  and  doings  of  the  said  company." 
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ika  defendants. 

On  tbe  pen  of  the  state  some  pesitionB  were  tskeii  which  arein- 
decMl  of  an  extraordinary  character;  kmt  too  palpaUr  unfoanded 
to  call  for  much  observation  from  the  court,  or  to  cfemand  nach 
reply  from  the  counsel  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Preston*  for  in- 
stance, insisted  first.  That  congress  have  no  power  to  govern  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  their  acts  for  the  government 
thereof  are  null.  Second,  That  even  tf  they  had  that  power,  thsj 
could  not  deleoste  it  to  the  governor  and  legislative  council  of  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  from  wh<Mn  the  charter  was  derived. 

It  was  farther  contended  for  the  state,  that 

*«lf  thegoveraorsDd  legbktivecoiacilof  the  territory  of  OiJesM  irsps 
eoostitutiooally  ettablklied,  they  were  restraiaad  io  the  emercise  of  their 
legiBlatife  powers,  to  rightful  subjects  of  legisletioD;  sad  that,  in  graslisg 
the  charter  now  atuoki^,  thej  tnmsceDded  those  limits,  and  did  not  act 
on  a  rightfoi  subject  of  legislation." 

To  this  Mr.  Workman  answers  in  the  following  satisfactory  lan- 
guage: 

If,  to  improve  the  inland  narigatioB  of  a  country,  be  ao(  a  rightful  sub* 
ject  of  legislation,  i  know  not  what  is  one.  I  think  it  tM  among  the  fittest 
subjects  upon  which  legislative  wisdom  and  power  can  beemfjoyed. 

Of  ail  laws,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  are  those  which  secure  the 
li?es,  the  persons,  the  reputation,  the  civil  and  religous  liberties,  and  the 
political  power  of  the  citizen;  for  those  laws  form  the  best  foundation  of  his 
mdependence,  and  dignity,  and  enjoyments,  as  a  moral  being.  In  the 
second  degree,  1  should  place  those  laws  which  increase  his  intellectual 
pleasures,  and  promote  his  intellectual  improvement;  those  laws  which  en- 
courage literature  and  the  liberal  arts  szkI  sciences;  those  which  favour 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  thefitres,  and  philoso- 
phical societies.  The  next  in  excellence,  are  the  laws  which  administer 
to  the  physical  wants  and  comforts  of  the  people;  those  laws  which  advance 
amculture  or  manufactures,  or  give  life  to  commerce;  those  which  pro- 
vufe  for  the  formation  of  roads,  brkiges,  canals,  or.&j^  other  means  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

The  ktw  before  yon,  belongs,  in  relation  to  its  final  objects,  to  the  last 
class;  but  the  means  it  contomi^ates  for  obtaining  them,  have  such  a  con- 
nection with  science,  as  entitle  it  to  a  higher  rank.  The  art  of  inland 
navigation  is,  in  (Wet,  one  of  those  by  which  free  and  enlightened  nations 
are  more  particularly  distinguished  from  those  which  are  enslaved,  or  bar- 
barous, or  imperfisctly  civilized.  What  art  more  useful,  more  noble,  more 
entitled  to  legislative  encouragement,  than  that  which  enables  man  to  drain 
the  marsh,  to  fertilise  the  desert,  to  command  the  rocks  to  disappear  and 
the  mountains  to  open,  to  facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  and  mul- 
tiply the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort  of  a  whole  community?  The 
legulature  of  this  territory  ware  invited,  by  the  state  of  the  country  itself^ 
to  the  subject  of  inhmd  naVigatfon.  Nature  has  dene  so  much  for  us,  is 
intersecting  our  almost  l^vel  soil,  with  innumerable  rivers  end  bayous,  that 
we  can  easily  improve  her  bounty.  We  have  no  rocks  to  blast,  no  moun- 
tains to  perforate,  no  expensi?e  locks  to  erect;  we  have  only  to  clear  away, 
deepen,  extend,  and  unite  the  channels  of  water  comomnication  already 
so  abundanUy  provided  for  our  convenience.''— P.  36^38. 
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It  wts  aho  inthted  that  the  bajou  St.  John  was  public  prc^r- 
tj,  free  and  conmon  as  a  public  high-waj  for  the  use  of  all  tne  peo« 
^e  of  the  United  States:  but  the  charter  bad  violated  this  public 
right.  Bj  the  ordinance  for  the  goyernment  of  the  North  Western 
territory  it  was  declared  <<  that  the  navieable  waters  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  and  die  St  Lawrence  shall  be  common  highways 
and  for  evertree  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  without  any  tax,  impost^ 
ordu^therefbr.So  by  an  actof  5d  March,  18il,all  naTisable  rirers 
and  waters  in  the  territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana  snail  be  and 
remain  forever  nablic  highways.  And,  by  the  acts  of  congress,  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution, 
lu.  and  for  admitting  the  state  of  Louisiana  into  the  union,  it 
shall  be  taken  as  a  condition  upon  which  Louisiana  is  incorporat- 
ed into  the  union,  that  the  river  Mississippi  and  waters  leading 
into  the  same,  and  also  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shall  be  common  high- 
ways and  for  evef  free,  &.c.  without  any  tax,  dntj,  impost,  or^toll 
therefor,  imposed  by  the  state.  In  answer  to  this  argument  Mr. 
Workman  observes^ 

*«  NofihiBg  more  is  intended  than  to  declare,  explicitly,  that  the  waters 
in  questioo  shall  be  public  highways,  and  not  private  ways,  for  the  use  of 
any  particular  person  or  persons  exclusively.  This  l»clear]y  phyred  by  lim- 
itiog  the  exclanon  of  aU  taxes,  duties,  imposts  or  tolls,  to  those  which 
might  be  imposed  b}  the  said  itate.  Never  could  it  have  been  the  inten- 
tioQ  of  (umgress  to  prevent  the  new  states  from  clearing,  improving,  and 
exteoding  any  of  the  navigable,  or  partly  navigable  waters,  which  God 
had  given  them,  or  from  forming  new  channels  of  navfgatioo:  nor  to  pro* 
hibit  tbem  for  ever  from  efieoting  tliose  purposes  by  the  most  reasonable, 
the  most  effiBctual>  and  the  most  nsoal  means;  that  is,  by  the  agency  of  joint 
stock  corporations,  to  be  indemnified  by  tolls,  paid  by  those  who  should 
profit  by  their  labours.  The  grand  object  of  the  ordinance,  and  of  all  the 
laws  in  question,  was  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  states,  and  per- 
manent governments  therein;  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  fede- 
ral oomustis,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest — See  the  last  paragraph  of  ■ 
the  3d  §edAon  ff  the  Ordinance.  1 .  MarMt  Dig.  1 92.  Conid  congress 
dien  have  contemplated  to  deprive  these  new  states  of  a  means  of  internal 
improvement,  prosperity  and  opulence,  employed  by  every  one  of  the  old 
stflStes,  whose  local  situation  aod  other  ciroomstances,  allowed  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages  t  Congress  never  entertained  such  an  invidious 
and  illiberal  disposition*  We  shall  presently  show ,  with  respect  to  our  own 
particular  company  that  they  have  not  only  recognised,  consented  to,  aod 
approved  of  our  cMHer,  but  have  afforded  us  their  generous  aid  in  further- 
ance of  our  operations. 

The  bayou  St.  John,  alienated!  The  bayou  St  John  not  a  public  highway! 
Not  free  and  open  to  all  the  citizens!  Eveiy  one  who  will  use  his  eyes, 
may  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  That  bayou,  which,  beforo  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orleans  Navigation  Company,  was  an  unsafe,  obstructed, 
miserable  channel,  is  now  a  great  public  Ingbway  for  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tioDs;  and  we  have  made  it  so.  Iliat  bayou  which  was  formerly  shut  up 
sad  ooohided  by  bars,  and  sand-banks,  and  innumerable  other  embarrass- 
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menu,  we  have  qpened  and  made  free;  really  free  for  the  use  of  all  who 
choose  to  navigate  its  waters.  Where  one  Tessel  could  naiigate  it  here- 
tofore, a  hundred,  a  thousand  vessels  may  navigate  it  now.  It  is  as  free 
as  it  was  possible  for  art  to  make  it-— The  navigation  of  that  stream,  of 
almost  vital  importance  to  our  now  populous  city,  can  no  longer  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  lime-boats  and  pirogues  which  formerly  managed,  though 
not  without  great  risk  and  labour,  to  force  their  way  through  its  shallow, 
encumbered  channels.  And  this  may  be  the  r^al  cause  of  the  outcry  set 
up  by  certain  persons  against  our  enterprising,  public-spirited  tnstitutioo. 
Thev  find  that  their  wretched  craft  cannot  maintain  any  competition  with 
the  fine,  laige,  well -rigged,  well-manned  vessels,  which  wejhave  enabled 
to  sail  from  the  lakes  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  cannot  bear  to  be- 
hold the  bayou  ^*  ploughed  by  bolder  prows  than  theirs;'^  and  they  kttow» 
that  if  our  company  were  destroyed,  the  navigation  of  that  stream  would 
soon  be  deteriorated  to  its  pristine  state,  when  they  might  again  possess 
the  same  monopoly  of  it  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  good  old  times. 

The  learned  counsers  notion  of  a  public  highway,  free  to  all  the  worid, 
is  like  that  of  acertain  worthy  Hibernian,  concerning  a  free  port  On  arriv- 
ing with  his  ship  at  New,  York  which,  he  was  assured,  #!bi8,  like  all  the  ports 
of  the  U.  States,  a  free  port,iie  was  utterly  astonbhed  to  find  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  tonnage  duty  on  his  vessel,  impost  duties  on  his  goods, 
and  wharfage  besides  for  the  liberty  of  Ismding  them  on  the  quay.  After 
all  this,  he  was  not  so  much  surprised  when  he  went  to  the  Fly-market, 
which  he  heard  was  a  public  market,  free  and  op^n  to  every  one,  to  leant 
that  be  could  obtain  nothing  there  without  paying  for  it.*' — p*  47 — 50. 

« It  is  further  maintuned,'*  (says  Mr.  W.)  « that  die  toll  granted  by  the 
9th  section  of  our  charter,  is  in  violation  of  that  article  of  the  constitutionof 
the  United  States,  which  declares,  that  the  *<  congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  seveml  states;'* 
and  of  that  article,  which  provides,  that  **  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;"  and  of  that  article  also, 
which  ordains,  that  "  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  reg^ulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor 
shall, vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  ^ater,  dear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another."  But  it  is  clear,  at  the  first  view,  that  the  provisions 
and  restrictions  of  those  clauses,  are  applicable,  exclusively,  to  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  powers  conferred  on  congress.  It  never  before  was  con- 
tended or  supposed  that  any  of  those  clauses  could  be  so  construed  as  to 
restrain  a  state  from  authorising  toll  canals,  or  any  similar  establishment, 
for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  improving  its  agriculture  or  commerce. 

"  There  is  yet  one  more  objection  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
9th  section  of  our  charter.  It  is  allied  that  the  imposition  of  the  ton- 
nage duty,  as  it  is  called,  which  that  section  allows  us  to  demand,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provision  of  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution; that  **  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage;"  and  it  is  asserted,  that  our  charter  has  never  received  the 
consent  of  congress. 

<'  To  investigate  this  objection  thoroughly,  let  us  first  inquire,  whether 
the  toll  in  question  is  really  such  a  tonnage  duty  as  the  constitution  con- 
templates? A  duty  is  a  tax  or  impost  raised  by  a  state  for  the  use  of  its  rov- 
emment  Atoll,  on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  pajrment,  in  towns,  marxets 
and  fairs,  for  goods  and  cattle  bought  and  sold.  It  is  a  reasonable  sum  of  mo- 
ney due  to  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  upon  the  sale  of  things  tellahle 
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withio  the  aame,  3  hut.  220,  Toils  were  g^Dted  to  tbe  corporatioD  of 
Che  city  of  Carlisle,  for  all  commtircia)  goods  passing  in  aud  out  of  the  ci- 
tjr,  oo  horses,  or  in  carts  or  wagons^  5  Ewtl's  Rep,  2.  Tolls  may  be  claim- 
^  by  grant  or  prescription,  by  a  town,  for  such  a  number  of  beasts,  or  for 
every  beast  that  goeth  through  their  town;  or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry  main- 
tained at  their  cost;  which  is  reasonable,  though  it  be  for  passing  through 
the  king's  highway,  where  every  roan  may  lawfully  go,  as  it  is  for  the  ease 
of  travellers  that  go  that  way.  Terms  de  Ley,  56 1  —562.  This  toll  must 
be  ibr  a  reasonable  cause,  which  must  be  sl^own,  viz,  that  they  are  to  re- 
pair or  maintain  a  causeway,  or  a  bridge,  or  such  like.  Cro.  Elix,  711. 
Of  this  last  kind  is  the  toll  in  question,  it  is  granted  to  us  for  the  just  and 
reasonabie  cause  of  improving  and  maintaining  the  navigation  of  certain 
waters.  It  is  allowed  as  an  indemnity,  or,  if  you  please,  as  a  remuneration 
for  monies  laid  out  and  services  performed. — Again,  the  constitution  says, 
*'  no  ekUe  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage.'* 
But  our  toll  is  not  laid  by  any  state,  but  by  a  corporation,  authorised  by  a 
state  legislature,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same,  by  a  legislature  having 
for  that  purpose,  tbe  power  of  a  state  legislature.  It  is,  in  fact,  authorised 
by  the  state,  inasmuch  as  our  state  constitution  provides,  that  ''all  laws 
DOW  in  force,  in  this  territory,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  shall 
continue  and  remain  in  full  effect  until  repealed  by  the  legislature.— 
ScheduUy  sec.  4.  In  this  case,  no  tax  or  duty,  of  any  kind,  is  positively  es- 
tablished by  law,  although  a  toll  is  permitted,  eventually,  to  be  established 
by  our  cHiarter.  The  toll  emanates  from  a  corporate  power.  The  cor- 
poration may  authorise  or  not  authorise  it,  and  may  select  the  purposes  to 
which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.  This  corporation  is  a  being  intend** 
ed  for  local  objects  only:  all  its  capacities  were  limited  to  the  improvement 
of  the  inland  navigation  of  our  territory.  Its  ordinance,  imposing  a  toll,  it 
a  bye-law,  and  not  a  state  law.  This  distinction  between  a  public  law, 
attthorising'  a  corporation  to  raise  money,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the 
bye-law  by  which  the  corporation  exercises  the  authority  thus  given  to  it, 
was  taken  and  sustained  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Cohens  vs.  the  state  of 
Virginia,  6  Wheat.  Rep,  445."— p.  62—55. 

The  foIlowiiSg  pleasant  retort  deserves  preservation. 

«  The  counsel,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  was  kind  enough, 
in  a  gracious,  relenting  mood,  to  say:  <«  We  are  not  claiming  the  vested 
property  of  the  company.  Let  them  keep  and  use  that  in  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  powers.  We  are  contesting  theiir  right  to  demand 
property^  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  money  from  us."  Many  thanks  to 
the  learned  gentleman,  for  the  intended  favour! — He  only  means  to  take 
from  ns  our  tolls,  our  revenues,  the  only  interest  or  return  we  can  ever 
have^  or  expect  to  have,  for  our  money,  and  then  he  will  leave  untouched 
our  property; our  capital,  which  is  already  laid  out  and  expended  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  gone  forever!  His  beneficent  intention,  in  this  re- 
spect, reminds  me  of  tbe  goodly  project  of  a  certain  Scotch  economist,  for 
expunging  the  national  debt  of  Ofeat  Britain.  Feeling,  or  pretending  to 
feel,  some  qualms  of  conscience  at  a  scheme  of  public  robbery  so  exten- 
sive, minons  and  attrocious,  this  scrupulous  enemy  of  exclusive  rights  And 
privileges,  proposed  that  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  debt  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  national  creditors  should  be  left  at  fu'  leeberty  to 
take  a'  their  vest'd  capitol — %ohare^er  they  cou*dJind  t/.— p.  68:— 69. 

Oar  limits  do  not  permit  further  extracts  from  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Workman,  thougli  the  whole  of  it  deserves  perusal,  as  well  for 
nPTBM  BSB,  18^^— MO.  S69.  £9 
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the  chastcness  of  its  rtyle  as  for  the  solidity  of  its  legal  posittonf  • 
The  points  discussed  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  inter- 
esting from  the  growing  importance  of  all  questions  of  constitu- 
tionaT  law,  and  m>m  the  vast  concerns  embraced  in  their  discus- 
sion. That  there  are  evils  attending  the  establishment  of  corporate 
institutions  there  is  nodoubt:  but  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  them  in  promoting  extensive  objects  of  public  welfare  is 
80  manifest,  that  their  good  effects  overbalance  their  evil;  and 
this,  in  the  condition  of  humanity  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  al- 
most any  object  of  human  pursuit.  Individuals  are  not  competent 
to  the  vast  achievements  of  constructing  turnpikes  and  cutting  ca- 
nals: and  states,  if  they  have  the  pecuniary  means,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  exerting  that  vigilance,  economy,  and  uniformity  of  desmi, 
without  which  every  attempt  must  be  unsuccessful  or  wasteful.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  to  granting  a  charter,  when  once 
granted,  and  costly  expenditures  have  been  incurred  on  the  fiuth 
of  it,  an  attempt  to  take  it  away  on  some  of  the  grounds  set  up  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  this  proceeding  would  be  calculated  to  ex- 
cite alarm,  were  it  not  that^the  judiciary  is  a  tribunal  which  coolly 
examines  on  the  justice  and  constitutionality  of  such  measures^ 
and  decides  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Any  abuse  of  a 
charter  may  constitute  a  distinct  and  very  just  ground  of  forfei- 
ture; but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to  nave  been  imputable  to 
the  Orleans  Navigation  Company. 


ANECDOTB  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

On  the  death  of  Madame  de  Chatelet,  and  in  the  firvt  burst  of 
his  grief,  Voltaire,  had  an  interview  with  the  widowed  husband, 
extremely  affecting  to  both  parties.  Voltaire,  on  this  occasion, 
ventured  to  beg  back  the  ring,  which  Madame  de  Chatelet  had  al- 
ways worn.  <*  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  friendship  which  exist- 
ed between  us,"  said  the  afmcted  lover  to  the  afflicted  huflband; 
"and  that  rin^,  so  constantly  w6rn,you  are  perhaps  already  aware, 
contains  my  pictttreJ*^ 

"I  have  witnessed  your  friendship,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
telet, «'  and  I  know  the  ring  you  allude  to.  As  you  observe,  she 
never  parted  with  it}  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  your  pic- 
ture that  itcontains! — tliat  picture  was  instantly  replaced  by  mine!^ 
The  tears  of  Voltaire  ceased  to  flow!  he  demanded  proofs  of  this 
tretison  to  friendship  and  to  love.  The  ring  was  sent  for,  the 
secret  spring  was  touched,  the  enamel  flew  open,  and  liie  picture 
of  the  young,  the  chivalrous  St.  Lambert  stood  confessed,  in  all  die 
imposing  superiority  of  youth  and  military  glorv.  The  philoso- 
pher closed  the  spnng,  and  returned  the  ringto  the  mourning  hus- 
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From  Blackwood's  Ma^fasioe. 

KIDDYWINKLE  HISTORY^Nol  I. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  not  heard  of  that  ancient  and  honour- 
able town  Kiddymnkle — a  town  boasting  of,  according  to  the  last 
census,  no  fewer,  than  two  hundred  and  forty- seven  inhabitants, 
and  rendered  immortal  by  containing  the  ashes  of  a  Saxon  mon- 
arch? I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  in  which  1  first  visited  the 
market,  and  wandered  round  the  streets  of  this  venerable  place. 
An  urchin  of  seven  years  old,  who  had  never  previously  waddled 
out  of  the  village,  seven  miles  distant,  in  which  I  had  been  reared, 
eveiy  step  was  enchantment,  and  awe,  and  amazement.  The 
crowd  in  the  market,  which  seemed  to  comprehend  the  whole 
world — the  newly  oiled  boots,  (some  were  actually  glossed  with 
blacking,)  and  the  well  brushed  Sunday  coats  of  the  farmers — ^the 
dashing  gowns  and  bonnets  of  the  farmers'  daughters — the  stalls 
almost  broke  down  with  oranges,  gingerbread,  and  other  delicacies 
—-the  shop  windows  displaying  a  dazzling  though  fantastic  ad- 
mixture of  sugar-candy,  ribbons,  soap^  muslins,  and  woollen-drape- 
ry— ^the  gorgeous  signs  of  the  ale-houses — ^the  sloops  and  barges 
on  the  canaP— the  mighty  piles  of  coals  and  timber — the  houses  pf 
the  gentry,  which,  from  their  size,  brilliant  doors  and  window-shut- 
ters, curious  knockers,  and  a  thousand  other  wonderful  things, 
seemed  to  be  palaces— absolutely  overpowered  me.  I  seemed  to 
be  some  inse^t^  which  had  accidently  crawled  into  a  superior 
world.  I  doubted  whether  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  stare  at  the 
shop  windows,  or  to  mix  myself  up  with  the  great  folks  in  the 
market;  and  I  even  deemed  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  tread  upon  the 
two  or  three  flag-stones,  which  were  here  and  there  laid  before  the 
doors  of  people  of  fashion;  therefore,  whenever  I  approached  them, 
in  ray  perambulations,  I  reverently  strode  into  the  mire,  to  avoid 
them.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible,  at  that  time,  to  have 
convinced  me,  tiiat  any  other  place  on  earth  equalled  Kiddy  win- 
kle. 

Although  my  head  is  not  yet  gray,  many  years  have  passed  over 
it  since  that  happy  moment,  f  have,  in  these  years,  with  some- 
thing of  the  eccentricity  and  velocity  of  the  comet,  shot  across 
every  circle  of  society,  except  the  upper  ones,  without  appearing 
to  be  destined  to  move  in  any,  and  with  scarcely  a  single  fiiendly 
satellite  to  accompany  me.  I  have  been  whirled  through  lowli- 
ness, and  ambition,  and  splendid  hopes,  and  bitter  disappointments, 
and  prosperity,  and  calamity,  and  everything  else,  save  ease  and 
happiness;  until,  at  last,  I  have  been  placed  as  far  out  of  society, 
as  a  man  well  can  be,  to  live  in  it  at  4l;  •'^nd  left  with  scarcely 
any  other  employment  tlian  that  of  ruminating  on  the  past,  ana 
preparing  for  the  eternity  which  hangs  over  me.  A  long  line  of 
years  of  sleepless  effort  and  anxiety— of  years  which,  in  relation 
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to  myself,  teemed  with  great  event?,  and  singular  vicissitade*— 
stand  next  me  in  the  retrospect,  and  still  they  can  neither  obliter- 
ate, nor  shade  what  childhood  painted  on  my  memory.  In  gazine 
on  the  scenes  of  manhood,  I  see  only  a  mignty  mass  of  confused, 
though  striking,  lights  and  shadows,  which  alternately  make  me 
mourn,  smile,  shudder.  Mush,  and  boast;  but,  in  looking  at  what  pre- 
ceded them,  I  see  a  series  of  distinct  pictures,  abounding,  no  doubt, 
in  the  simple  and  the  grotesque,  but  sdll  alike  loTely  in  their  tints, 
and  delightful  in  their  subjects.  Hove  to  lookat  myself,  as  Istrutted 
about  on  tlie  first  day  of  my  being  deemed  worthy  of  wearingiack- 
et  and  trowsers — as  I  fought  my  innumerable  battles  with  tne  old 
gander,  although  they  not  seldom  ended  in  my  discomfiture  and 
night — as  I  puffed  away,  on  that  memorable  occasion*  when  I  took 
liberties  with  my  grandmother's  pipe  in  her  abscence,  and  was 
found  by  her  rolling  about  the  floor  m  a  state  of  complete  intoxi- 
cation, to  her  infinite  consternation  and  anger — as  I  drank  from 
her  lips  the  first  prayers  I  could  utter,  and  put  my  endless  ques- 
tions to  her  respecting  that  Deity,  who  has  since  so  often  been  my 
only  friend — as  I  pored  over  the  histories  of  Tom  Hickathrift  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  until  my  breast  throbbed  with  the  wish  to 
iinitate  tliese  valorous  persons— -and,  above  all,  I  love  to  dwell  on 
my  first  visit  to  Kiddywinkle.  It  was  one  of  the  grand  events  of 
my  infancy;  it  introduced  me  to  a  new  world,  and  it  first  called 
into  action  that  ambition,  which,  although  it  has  often  enough  led 
me  through  disaster  and  torture,  has  not  finally  forsook  me,  with- 
out leaving  me  something  to  be  proud  of.  Would  that  I  could  re- 
member the  many  sage  remarks  that  I  made  to  my  coinpanion,  in 
viewing  the  wonders  before  me  on  this  great  occasion!  They 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  rich  treat,  but,  alas!  they  are  among 
the  things  that  have  left  me  for  ever. 

The  Na^'s  Head  has  been,  time  immemorial,  the  jjrincipal  inn 
of  Kiddywinkle,  It  is  the  only  one  which  displays,  in  letters  of 
gold,  "  Neat  Post  Chaise,"  and  "  Wines,"  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  it,  on  market  and  fair  days,  ride  all  the  gentlemen  farm- 
ers and  their  sons — the  privileged  men,  who  wear  white  neckcloths 
and  superfine,  or,  at  least,  fine  Yorkshire,  coats;  while  the  hum- 
bler farmers  and  other  villagers  reverentially  pass  it  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  The  Plough,  The  Black  Bull,  and  The  Green  Dra- 
gon. To  it,  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Kiddywinkle  scrupulously 
confine  themselves,  when  business  or  pleasure  calls  them  to  a 
place  of  public  accommodation;  while  the  lower  orders  as  serupu- 
lously  shun  it,  to  carry  themselves  and  their  money  to  the  less  ex- 
alted taps  of  the  rival  houses.  It  monopolizes  all  the  gentlemen 
travellers,  and  the  traveller  gentlemen,  all  the  justice  meetings, 
and  is,  in  truth,  a  house  of  extreme  gentility.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  whole  inn,  but  only  a  certein  small  parlour  which  forms  a  part 
of  it,  to  which  I  wish  to  give  celebrity. 

From  causes  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  divindfKiddywinkle 
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boasts  of  no  theatre,  concert-room,  or  other  place  of  erenuije  amuse- 
ments. The  dbtinctions  between  the  various  classes  of  society 
are  maintained  in  that  ancient  place,  with  a  rigonr  which  is  un- 
known in  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Sugamose,  the  grocer's  spouse, 
would  be  etemall]^  aiseraced,  were  she  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs. 
Leatherleg,  the  wife  of  the  shoemaker;  and  Mrs.  Catchfool,  the 
attorney's  ladj,  could  not,  on  any  consideration,  become  intimate 
with  Mrs.  Sugarnose.  The  very  highest  class  never,  perhaps,  com- 
prehends more  than  five  or  six  families;  and  these  keep  themselves 
as  effectually  secluded  from  all  below  them,  with  regard  to  social 
intercourse,  as  they  would  be,  if  an  Atlantic  rolled  between  them. 
They  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  friendly  with  each  other;  but 
then  there  are  weighty  reasons  which  render  it  highly  inexpedient 
for  the  heads— the  masters — ^to  mingle  much  together  at  each 
other's  houses.  These  heads,  though  excessively  aristocratic  and 
refinedj  are  ever  slenderly  endowed  with  income;  ibr,  from  some 
inexplicable  cause,  plentiful  fortunes  never  could  be  an^assed  at 
Kidaywinkle,  or  be  attracted  hither  from  other  parts.  For  the 
ladies  and  children  to  visit  each  other  is  no  great  matter;  a  cup  of 
tea  tastes  only  of  sixpences;  but  were  the  gentlemen  to  dine  and 
sup  with  each  other  it  would  be  ruinous.  The  eatables  are  no- 
thing, even  though  the  table  boast  of  something  beyond  family 
&re;  but  the  liquids— the  #ine  and  spirits^-sdeath!  golden  sove- 
reigns are  swallowed  every  moment  A  compact,  therefore,  con- 
stantly exists  among  the  gentlemen,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  never 
enterbiiA  each  other,  except  at  that  season  of  universdl  entertain- 
ment, Christmas.  Man,  however,  in  spite  of  pride  and  poverty^  is 
a  social  animal.  That  which  is  inexorably  withheld  by  scorn  of 
inferiors  and  limited  finances,  is  abundantly  supplied  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Kiddywinkle,  by  the  snug,  comfortable,  and  venerable 
little  parlour  of  the  Nag's  Head.  Thither  they  repair  every  eve- 
ning of  their  lives,  to  regale  themselves  with  a  cup  of  ale,  or  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water,  as  inclination  and  funds  may  will;  and  to 
taste  of  joys,  less  gaudy  and  exciting,  perhaps,  than  those  of  costly 
entertainments,  but  innnitely  more  pure  and  rational. 

The  Rev*  Andrew  Bmallglebe,  Docter  Manydrau^t,  and  the 
three  Esquires,  Spencer  Slenderstave,  Leonard  Littlesight,  and  An- 
thony Ailoften,  constituted,  a  few  years  since,  the  tiptop  circle  of 
Kiddywinkle,  and,  of  course,  they  were  the  sole  evening  occupants 
of  the  little  parlour  at  the  Nag's  Head.  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  the 
vicar,  and  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
pounds  per  annum.  He  had  passed  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and 
was,  in  person  and  disposition,  the  very  reverse  of  those  nortraits, 
which  mankind  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  only  correct  likenesses 
of  beneficed  clergymen.  He  was  in  stature  considerably  below 
the  middle  size,  and  he  was  exceedingly  slender,  even  in  propor- 
tion to  his  limited  altitude.  His  head  was,  indeed,  somewhat  larg- 
er, his  face  more  round  and  fleshy,  and  his  shoulders  a  little  broaa- 
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er»  than  exact  sjmmetrjr  warranted;  but  then  his  legp  and  thighfl—- 
t^ej  could  scarcely  stand  comparison  ^ith  a  walking-stick*  Hk 
gait  harmonized  with  the  lightness  of  his  fbrm»  and  was  as  elastic 
and  nimble  as  that  of  the  Soy  of  thirteen,  'rhe  circular,  plump^ 
pale  face  of  Mr.  Smallslebe*  did  but  little  justice  to  his  soul.  Hia 
forehead  was  reasonabhr  capacious^  but  stdl  it  did  not  tower  into 
di^itj; — his  eye  was  large,  but  not  prominent;  steady,  bnt  not 
peircing;  dark,  but  not  expressive;  perhaps  it  lost  much  in  effect 
from  displaying  an  inordinate  portion  of  the  white — his  mouth  waa 
wide,  and  his  cnin  was  little;  and  greatly  drawn  in.  The  heavi- 
ness and  vacancy  of  his  countenance  were,  no  doubt,  a  litde  height- 
ened by  his  long,  straight  coarse  hair;  and  they*  were  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  by  the  light  boyishness  of  his  figure.  Mr.  SmaU- 

flebe,  however,  had  many  good  qualities,  and  some  great  ones.^^ 
[is  heart  was  all  tenderness  and  benevolence,  but,  unfortunately, 
its  bounty  streamed  as  profusely  upon  the  unworthy,  as  the  wortliy. 
He  had  never  mixed  with  mabkind,  and  he  had  never  been  tbe 
world's  suppliant,  or  dependent  the  few  mortals  that  he  had  sees 
had  been  friends  seeking  his  society,  or  the  need^jr  implorine  hid 
assistance,  and  they,  of  course,  had  exhibited  to  his  eyes  noSiing 
but  desert  and  virtue^    While  he  had  thus  seen  nothing  of  man- 
kind's depravity,  his  spotless  conscience  and  unextinguiahable 
cheerfulness,  magnified  into  the  superlative,  the  little  that  he  bad 
seen  of  its  assumed  merit,  and  he  would  believe  nothing  that  could 
be  said  of  it,  except  praise.     In  his  judgment,  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  worid  wlis  a  bad  man,  or  a  bad  woman;  and  if  the  proofs  that 
such  existed  happened  to  force  themselves  upon  him,  he  could  al- 
ways find  as  many  provocatives  and  palliatives  for  the  guilt,  as 
well  nigh  sufficed  to  justify  it«    He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ge- 
nius and  reading,  and,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  eloquent  and  popular; 
but  while  his  pathos  melted  all  before  it,  and  his  appeals  to  the  bet- 
ter feelings  were  irresistible;  he  never  rememberea  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  grapple  with  tlie  sinner,  and  to  repeat  the  threatening  to 
the  impenitent    Out  of  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  a  univer- 
sal favourite.  His  artless,  simple,  mild,  unchangeable,  and  benevo- 
lent cheerfulness  spread  an  atmosphere  around  him,  from  which 
all  who  entered  it  drank  solace  and  happiness.    His  conversatian 
charmed,  not  by  its  brilliancy  or  force;  but  by  its  broad,  easy  flow 
— ^its  intelligence,  warmtii,  purity,  and  benevolence,    fiase  as  Ae 
world  is,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  man,  who  was  every  one's 
friend,  to  have  an  enemy,    «« He  is  the  best  little  roan  that  ever 
breathed!"  was  the  character  which  every  tongue  aissigned  to  Mr. 
Smallglebe.    Those  who  robbed  him  under  the  pretence  of  aolicit- 
iogcharity— those  who  lauglied  at  his  good  nature,  and  credulhr 
-"l^ose  wno  despised  his  profession — and  those  who  even  forceo 
him  into  f^position  and  contention,  all  joined  in  ejaculating  the 
eul^. 
Mr.  Smallglebe,  nevertheless,  bad  bis  failings;  these  willj  per- 
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haps,  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history,  but  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  make  them  the  subjects  of  intentional  enumeration.  I  knew  the 
man,  and  lovecT  him.  Of  the  multitudes  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact  in  my  eventful  life,  he  was  one  of  the  few,  whose  hearts 
never  could  stoop  to  what  men  oueht  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  re- 
collection of  his  virtues  has  stifled  the  curse  on  my  lips,  as  in  mv 
hours  of  agony  it  has  been  falling  on  my  species.  When  I  look 
back  on  the  baseness  which  I  have  been  doomed  to  witness  in  hu- 
inan  nature,  I  remember  him,  and  my  misanthropy  vanishes;  for  I 
then  know  that  the  world  still  contains  some  who  are  good  and 
honourable.  We  have  parted  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  but  I  shall 
onlv  forget  him  when  I  leave  the  world  for  ever. 
^  Doctor  Manydraught  had  for  many  years  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian at  a  neighbouring  sea-port,  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  a  tall,  huge,  eccentric,  boisterous,  hot-headed  person,  whose 
£u:iilties  were  of  the  most  diminutive  description.  Why  the  out* 
rage  was  offered  to  nature,  of  making  a  medical  practitioner  of 
such  a  man,  instead  of  a  dragon,  is  a  matter  too  bard  for  me  to  ex- 
plain. How  he  obtained  patients,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  incomprehen* 
sible.  Egotism  is  to  most  men  far  more  serviceable  than  merit, 
although  many  have  not  the  art,  or  the  nerve,  to  give  it  at  all  times 
the  air  of  credibility.  Doctor  Manydraught  was  a  prodigious  ego- 
tist; and  he  thundered  forth  his  own  praise  with  such  marvellous 
command  of  miei^-with  such  triumphant  assurance  and  energy**- 
tbat  you  found  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt,  or  to  think  that  any 
other  physician  could  safely  be  trusted.  He  was  never  at  a  loss, 
and  he  was  never  in  despair.  The  patient,  sick  from  excess  of 
health,  just  affiscted  him  as  much  as  the  dying  one;  and  the  latter 
could  scarcelv  fail,  even  at  the  last  hour,  of  gathering  hope  from 
his  bold,  bright  eye,  and  harsh,  dauntless  features.  The  sick»  and 
their  friends,  therefore,  shrunk  from  the  doubting  man  of  skill,  to 
cling  to  the  courageous  pKscriber,  of  no  skill  whatever;  and  while 
the  lonner  pined  from  lack  of  practice,  the  latter  lived  riotously 
upon  a  pronision  of  fees.  Doctor  Manydrausht  long  led  a  life, 
equally  busy  and  merryf  He  killed  unmercifully,  and  yet  never 
granted  victims;  he  drank  and  wenched  immoderately,  and  still  the 
meano  never  ran  short  At  length,  when  he  reached  the  fifdeth 
year  of  his  a^  and  the  seventieth  of  his  constitution,  his  health 
mled»  his  spirits  sank,  his  boasting  de^nerated  into  bullying,  pa- 
tients fled,  fees  vanished^  and  starvation  frowned  in  the  honzon. 
He  acted  with  his  usual  decision,  and  with  far  more  than  his  usual 
wisdom.  He  saw  that  his  loss  was  irrecoverable,  that  want  was 
at  hand,  and  he  immediately  announced  his  determination  to  retire 
from  bosiaess,  converted  his  littie  property  into  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  settied  himself  at 
Kiddywinkle,  His  chaiwe  of  residence  was  a  masterly  piece  of 
poKcy,  ^for  it  saved  him  from  a  tremendous  fall  in  society;  nay  at 
m  sew  place  of  abode,  notwithstanding  his  reduction  of  income* 
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,he  was  a  ffreater  man  than  he  was  before.  All  Kiddy  winke  eager^ 
Ij  listened  to,  and  devoutly  believed  hip  accounts  of  his  wonderfal 
cures — his  exalted  connexions — ^his  transcendent  merits— and 
Doctor  Manydraught  was  deemed  to  be  something  more  "than  man. 
He  was  constantly  picking  up  dinners,  haU  guineas,  and  even 
guineas,  by  means  of  advice;  certain  of  old  friends  were  continu- 
ally sending  him  hampers  of  wine,  and  casks  of  brandy,  and  he 
thus  lived  almost  as  sumptuously  as  ever. 

The  father  of  Spencer  Slenderstave»  Esquire,  converted  himself 
in. a  brilliant  manner,  from  a  washerwoman's  bare-footed  urchin, 
into  the  chief  tailor  of  Kiddy  winkle.  He  amassed  wealth,  deter- 
mined that  his  son  should  follow  some  exalted  calling,  and  there- 
fore apprenticed  him  to  the  greatest  haberdasher  in  the  county. 
Spencer  was  tall,  sickly,  and  emaciated  as  a  boy,  and  he  xyns  the 
same  as  a  man.  His  constitution  and  temper  were  naturally  bad, 
and  his  ignorant  parents  rendered  them  incurable  by  indulgence. 
When  a  child,  his  frequent  fits  of  illness  procured  him  excessive 
supplies  of  barley-sugar,  plum-cake,  and  everything  else  that  his 
fancy  called  f%r;  and  this  not  only  rendered  the  fit^  more  frequent, 
bu,t  bribed  him  to  counterfeit  them,  the  more  especially  as  his 
word  was  never  doubted.  He  was  therefore  generally  ailing,  al- 
ways complaining,  and  eternally  stuffed  with  the  food  of  ailments* 
He  was  naturally  selfish,  cold-blooded  and  covetous,  vain,  peevish, 
and  pettish;  and  he  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  reverence  with 
whicn  his  parents  met  his  wishes  and  ill*humour.  The  boys  hooted 
him  from  tneir  society  for  his  effeminacy  and  bad  temper,  and  he 
thus  grew  up  to  fourteen  with  his  mother,  whom  he  treated  as  his 
slave,  for  his  chief  associate,  and  with  tiie  ffratification  of  his  pro- 

Kinsities  for  his  chief  emplojinent.  At  iSis  age,, he  was  a  slim, 
nt,  woful-Iooking  boy,  clad  in  a  grotesque  combination  of  fop- 
pish finery,  and  great-coats,  and  comforters,  and  exhibiting  much 
of  the  solemn,  antiquated  idr,  and  possessing  almost  all  the  odious 
habits  of  the  bachelor  of  seventy.  During  his  apprenticeship,  Mr; 
Slenderstave  secluded  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  society, 
because  those  witii  whom  he  came  in  contact  would  neither  treat 
him  with  reverence,  nor  adnunister  to  his  caprice,  without  return* 
He  betook  himself  to  novels  and  light  poetry  for  amusement,  poet^ 
ized  largely,  and  even  published  in  a  provincial  paper  divers  dolo- 
rous elogies  descriptive  of  his  own  miseries.  His  bondage  expired, 
and  he,  of  coarse,  went  to  spend  his  year  in  London,  wmre  he  na-* 
turally  becameahighly  finisned  daiidy.  His&ther died  a&dlefthim 
two  thousand  pounds,  whereupon  he  determined  to  commence  bu- 
siness immediately,  although  he  was  greivously  perplexed  where 
his  shop  should  be  opend.  He  had  now  become,  m  his  own  judg- 
ment, a  man  of  exceedingly  fine  taste,  and  he  read  and  rhymra 
more  than  ever.  His  reading  was  strictiy  <^onfined  to  the  fine>  the 
romantic,  and  lackadaysical;  and  it  effectually  convinced  him,  that 
a  man  of  refined  feelings  could  be  happy  nowhere  except  among 
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daisies,  cowslips,  and  prisMroses,  blackbirds,  purling  streams,  and 
shad  J  bowers.     Kidajwinkle  was  the  place;  it  was  both  town 
and  country;  and  aceoraingl j  aspacioasshopwas  taken  at  Kiddy- 
winkle.    Into  this  shop  Mr.  Stlenderstave  thrust  a  most  magnifi- 
cent and  costlj  stock;  every  waj  suited  to  his  own  brilliant  taste, 
and  every  way  unsuited  to  die  Mrants  and  funds  of  the  only  people 
who  were  likely  to  become  purchasers.    The  ladies,  high  and  low, 
of  Kiddy  winkle,  the  farmers'  wives,  the  labourers'  wives,  and  the 
servant  girls  of  the  whole  surroundioe  country,  were  all  thrown 
into  raptures  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Slenderstave^s  fine  things;  but 
then,  after  duly  admiring  what  they  could  not  afford  to  buy,  they 
went  elsewhere  to  expend  their  money.    This  told  much  against 
his  success  as  a  tradesman,  and  his  own  conduct  told  as  much 
a^nst  it    He  was  now  a  very  fine  gentleman.    He  lounged  into 
his  shop  every  morning  at  eleven  in  an  elegant  undress,  just  gaz* 
ed  over  his  empty  shop  and  idle  shopmen,  and  then  lounged  back 
again  to  deliver  nimself  of  a  sonnet,  to  devour  ^e  beauties  of  the 
last  publication  of  the  Cockney  school,  or  to  prepare  himself  for 
ruranzins  in  the  green  fields  until  dinner  time.    He  kept  a  deli- 
cious table,  and  dressed  in  the  first  fashion.    As  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  stock  account  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  wore  so  hideous 
a  face,  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  cursed  trade  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  and  vowed  that  he  would  abandon  it, then  and  forever.  lie 
did  abandon  it;  he  took  lodgings,  and  fashioned  himself  into  a  gen- 
tleman in  calling,  as  -in  everything  else,  with  an  income  of  about 
sevens-five  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Slenderstave,  of  course,  could 
not  possibly  minsle  with  any  but  the  first  people  of  Kiddy  winkle, 
and  these  were  tor  some  time  extremely  loath  to  admit  him  into 
their  society.    Independently  of  his  ignoble  birth,  and  of  his  hav* 
ing  just  straggled  out  of  a  shop,  his  dandyism,  arn^nee,  and  sil- 
liness rendered  him  insupportable  to  the  great  of  Kiddywinkle.— 
He,  however,  plied  the  ladies  incessantly.    He  dilated  to  them  on 
silks  and  laces— copied  for  them  the  fashions  from  the  newspa- 
pers—recited to  them  the  beauties  of  Barry  Cornwall— eulogised 
their  taste— made  verses  on  their  charms-^and  dressed  so  divine- 
ly, that  at  length  Mrs.  Smallglebe  pronounced  Mr.  SHenderstave  to 
be  an  excessively  learned,  accomplished,  genteel;  and  fine  young 
man.    This  was  suflicient,  and  he  at  once  took  his  place  m  the 
little  parlour  at  the  Nag's  Head.    At  the  moment  when  the  other 
fi^uenters  of  this  parlour  were  sketched,  he  was  about  forty-five. 
A  talU  slight,  jointless,  nerveless,  spectre-looking  person,  no  one 
couldlook  on  Mr.  Slenderstave  without  seeinethathe  was  kept  alive 
by  drugs  and  cordials.    His  sallow,  fleshlessface  was  immoderate- 
ly long  and  angular,  and  it  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  ghast- 
Imess,  conceit,  melancholy,  and  silliness.    His  dress  was  perfect- 
ly unique.    His  finances  restricted  him  to  one  suit  per  annum,  and 
his  taste  compelled  him  to  send  this  suit  to  his  tailor  every  month 
to  be  fashionized.    The  tailor  lucklessly  had  no  ^  town  connee* 
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tions,"  and  therefore,  while  he  was  compelled  to  alter,  he  had  no* 
thing  to  guide  him  but  his  own  fancy.  Mr.  Slenderstave  was  in 
consequence  sometimes  twenty  years  before,  and  sometimes  twen- 
ty years  behind  the  fashion,  bqt  never  in  it,  and  this  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  being  an  exquisite  morsel  of  threadbare  foppery,  to 
which  no  one  could  assign  a  country  or  an  era.  lie  was  now  al- 
together a  literary  een^eman.  He  enriched  the  provincial  pa- 
per which  circulated  in  Kiddy  winkle,  with  amatory  and  lachry- 
mose verses  almost  weekly,  and  he  was  reported  to  be  far  gone 
with  a  pathetic  novel. 

Leonard  Littlesisht,  Esquire,  began  the  world  as  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  by  skiU,  industry,  and  the  benign  influence  of  high 
prices,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  sixty,  possessed  of  land  worth 
five  hundred  per  annum.  He  was  a  hale,  broad,  erect,  vi^rous 
man,  with  a  plump,  oval  face,  which  exhibited  a  singular  mixture 
of  nerve,  sternness,  and  benevolence*  His  mind  was  strong  and 
shrewd,  and  stored  with  much  practical  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, but  it  possessed  nothing  beyond  what  it  had  picked  up  from 
experience.  Of  books,  Mr.  Littlesight  knew,  and  desired  to  know, 
Nothing.  He  was  a  man  of  mighty  prejudices  and  singular  obsti- 
nacy, but  his  heart  nevertheless  lay  in  the  right  place,  and  his 
lifb  would  have  done  honour  to  any  one,  save  a  philanthropist  by 
profession. 

Anthony  Ailoften,  Esquire,  was  a  little,  puny  man  of  sixty-four, 
with  a  long,  thin,  sallgw  lace,  sharp  nose  and  chin,  and  little,  sore, 
weak,  watery  eyes,  which  nevertneless  occasionally  astonished 
those  on  whom  they  fell,  with  their  brilliancy.  He  began  life  as 
,  a  merchant,  but  his  constitution  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  air 
of  a  town,  ^nd  therefore,  after  a  few  years,  rather  discouraging 
ones  with  regard  to  profit,  he  abandoned  business,  and  settled 
himself  at  Kiddywinkle  upon  his  patrimony  of  two  hundred  per 
annum.  He  was  excessively  bilious,  and  therefore,  while  he  was 
rarely  seriously  indisposed,  n&  was  always  just  sufficiently  so  to  be 
discontented  and  peevish.  Both  invalids,  there  was  this  essential 
diflerence  between  him  and  Mr.  Slenderstave, — ^the  one  could 
barely  keep  himself  out  of  tlie  grave,  and  still  he  constantly  affect- 
ed excellent  health, — the  other  was  within  two  degrees  of  being  a 
healthy  man,  and  still  he  constantly  affected  grievous  sickness. — 
It  was  an  affront  to  the  man  of  bile  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  well; 
it  was  an  affront  to  the  poet  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  poorly.  Mr. 
Ailoften  was  a  man  of  quick,  powerful  intellect,  and  of  much  de- 
sultory reading,  and  when  his  feelings  were  a  little  excited,  a 
matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  he  could  be  extremely  eloquent- 
He  would,  however,  only  look  at  specks,  flaws,  and  defects,  and, 
consequently,  his  elocjuence  abounded  in  sarcasm,  invective,  gloom, 
and  lamentation.  His  tongue  was  a  terror  to  Mr.  Slenderstave, 
and,  in  truth,  all  the  visiters  of  the  parlour  stood  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  awe  of  it,  save  and  except  Mr.  Littlesight 
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In  a  divided  land  like  this,  if  five  people  be  assembled  together, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  constitute  at  least  two,  if  not  five,  political 
and  other  parties.  Perhaps  when  the  government  has  accomplish- 
ed the  praiseworthy  work  in  Ireland,  of  conciliating,  by  scourging 
its  supporters,  and  of  eradicating  party  spirit  by  means  of  procla- 
mation, statute,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  it  will  deign  to  commence 
the  same  noble  work  in  England.  Oh  happy  Ireland  I  Oh  wonder^ 
ful  Marquis  Wellesley!  What  prodigious  fools  were  our  foreCEi- 
thers,  to  think  that  the  supporters  of  government  deserved  any- 
thing but  scorn  and  contumely;  and  that  party  spirit  could  be  wast- 
ed away  b^  anything  but  coercion — ^that  coercion  was  the  best 
thing  possible  for  keeping  it  at  the  highest  point  of  madness!  Be- 
stir yourselves,  ye  conc'diatOrs,  and  treble  the  speed  of  your  boun- 
ties! 

Si  behe  quid  facias,  facias  cito;  nam  cite  factum, 
Gratum  erit;  iog^ratum  gpratia  tarda  facit 

Unhappily,  conciliation  was  unknown  at  Kiddywinkle,  and 
therefore  the  great  men  of  that  ancient  place  were  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  party  spirit.  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  a  To,jr, 
a  mild,  pluckless.  yielding,  conciliating  one,  who  flinched  from  ar- 
gument, and  not  seldom  made  a  half  surrender  of  his  principles  for 
Sie  sake  of  peace.  Dr.  Manydraught  was  a  furious  Whig;  Mr. 
Slenderstave  vibrated  between  Whiggism  and  Radicalism;  Mr. 
Littlesight  was  a  staunch  friend  of  thefcing,  a  sterling  member  of 
the  true-blue  school,  who  regarded  "every  man  with  detestation 
whose  loyalty  was  questionable;  and  Mr.  Ailoften  was  a  decided, 
unbending  Tory.  They  were  as  much  divided  on  religion  as  on 
politics,  and  they  were  a^in  split  into  parties  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  parish  affairs  of  Kiddywinkle. 

It  18  not  for  me  to  give  a  regular  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  illustrious  personages,  although  such  a  record  would  be  in- 
valuable to  the  world  at  large.  The  labour  would  be  too  stupen- 
dous. I  merely  propose  to  give  some  of"  the  more  memorable  de- 
bates in  the  little  parlour,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  in- 
cidents which  befell  them  out  of  it  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not  for- 
get the  duties  of  the  historian.  I  shall  adhere  not  only  to  the 
truth,  but  to  the  naked  truth.  Why  should  I,  to  debase  or  exalt 
my  heroes,  sacrifice  my  own  immortality? 

On  a  certain  November  evening,  these  eminent  individuals  were 
all  snugly  seated  round  the  fire  of  the  little  parlour.  The  wind 
blew  fiercely  from  the  north-west;  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with 
dense,  sombre,  closely  connected  clouds,  and  chill,  raw,  spleen- 
inspiring  vapour,  and  the  lungs  seemed  to  inhale  nothing  but  mel- 
ancholy and  wretchedness.  The  very  fire  oF  the  parlour,  instead 
of  enlivening  its  visitors  by  eenial  warmth  and  brilliant  flame, 
could,  from  the  want  of  draught,  scarely  be  kept  in  existence.  In 
spite  of  the  hard  names  and  the  violent,  interminable  poking  of 
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Mr.  Ailoften,  it  would  <mly  exhibit  a  maw  of  sad,  brown,  hcartleM 
cinders,  the  very  type  of  moody  gloominess.  All  this  affected  the 
guests  very  sensibly,  and  after  the  first  forced  oomj^iments  pass- 
ed, they  sat  in  unbroken  silence.  Mr.  Smallelebe  Kept  his  spec- 
tacles levelled  at  the  County  Herald,  evidently  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  justify  the  inaction  of  his  tongue.  Dr.  Manydraudbt 
toiled  at  his  brandly  and  water  with  speechless  industry,  while  his 
eyes,  diough  clouded,  displayed  unusual  ferocity:  the  face  of  Mr. 
Slenderstave  was  yellow  and  ghastly  in  the  last  dep'ee,  and  his 
ejres  were  dim  and  half  closed;  he  sat,  or  rather  lav,  on  his  chair 
with  his  head  hung  over  its  back,  and  his  legs  stretched  out,  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  of  Mr.  Ailoften,  apparently  in  deep  abstrac- 
tion, though  ins  frequent  heavy  ^ighs  proclaimed,  his  thou^ts  to 
be  of  the  most  dismal  nature^  Mr.  Littlesight  sucked  his  pipe  as 
vehemently  as  if  he  had  been  smoking  for  a  wager — ^lamented  to 
himself  the  tobacco  of  former  times--4wallowed  huge  draughts  of 
ale«-cursed  in  silence  the  villainy  of  modern  brewers,  and  could 
not  conceive  what  made  him  feel  so  unhappy;  and  Mr.  Ailoften, 
while  his  countenance  displayed  a  double  portion  of  gloom  and  ir- 
ritability, wriggled  about  upon  his  seat,  bit  his  nails,  groaned  in 
spirit,  longed  to  throw  the  nrc  out  of  the  window  for  resisting  his 
importunities,  and  tiie  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave  after  it,  for  cross- 
ing his  own,  and  even  almost  wished,  as  a  means  of  disgorging  his 
spleen,  for  a  quarrel  with  some  of  his  companions.  The  prospects 
of  the  evening  were  of  the  most  undesirable  kind.  The  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  acontmuance  of  the  taciturnity,  for  itseem- 
ed  but  too  certain  that  nothing  else  could  exclude  dispute  and  vi- 
tuperation. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  taciturnity  would  have  continued, 
or  that  it  would  onljr  have  been  broken  by  widely-separated,  harm- 
less '  sentences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave. 
This  talented  person  sat  next  the  wall;  on  his  right  hand  sat  Mr. 
Ailoften,  with  his  front  turned  as  far  as  practicable  towards  the 
fire,  and  in  such  a  position  that  his  legs  were  crossed  by  the 
spread -out  ones  of  the  man  of  verse,  and  were  thereby  robbed  of 
the  trifling  portion  of  warmth  which  was  their  due,  and  which 
they  grievously  needed.  Mr.  Slenderstave  was  a  person  of  too 
much  refinement  to  be  gtkilty  of  such  rudeness  intentionally,  al- 
though he  would  have  felt  less  compassion  for  the  lefi;s  of  Mr.  Ail- 
often than  for  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  world.  The  truA 
is,  he  had  been  delvine  the  whole  day  at  his  novel.  He  had  got 
his  heroine  desperately  crazed  by  love,  had  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  suicide,  but  was  unable  to  determine  whether  she  should 
eently  drown  herself  in  some  solitary  brook,  or  majestically  leap 
From  some  cliff  into  the  ocean.  On  his  arrival  at  tiie  parlour,  he 
felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  resume  internally  the  discussion  of  this 
knott;^  point,  and  in  doine  it,  he  unwittingly  put  his  legs  in  their 
offensive  situation.    Mr.  Ailoften  regarded  Mr.  Slenderstave  witk 
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no  affection  at  all;  in  oeber  tnith»  from  the  combmed  influence  of 
natural  anti]iathYy  uid  innvmerable  contradictions  and  bickerines, 
he  conld  not  enaure  hinu  He  looked  at  the  legs,  and  thenat  uie 
fire,  and  then  again  at  the  legs,  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he 
widied  his  glance  could  consoine  thein.  He  thought  he  never  saw 
such  leii^s— such  nii8-shaf>en,  stick-like,  abominable  ones.  He 
glanced  jfrom  them  to  those  of  Mr.  SmaHglebe,  and  the  latter  even 
seemed  to  show  a  fair  portion  of  calf  in  the  comparison.  Fifty  times 
was  Mr.  Ailoften  on  the  pmnt  of  kicking  them  away  without  cere- 
mony—fifty times  was  he  on  the  point  of  blazing  out  upon  Mr. 
Slenaerstave  such  ayoUey  of  bitter  words,  and  as  often  did  he 
restrain  hin^self.  He  only  resisted  the  last  temptation  by  thinking, 
that  he  could  remove  tiie  obnoxious  limbs  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  more  creditable  to  himself,  and  more  galling  to  their  owners- 
He  rose  to  stir  the  fire— carried  one  foot  over  the  offending  legs, 
^d  planted  it  near  the  fender— stooped  for  the  poker— affected 
to  stacger— and,  in  recovering  himself,  brought  the  side  of  his 
other  ftwt,  the  edge  of  his  well^ailed  shoe,  with  all  his  force, 
^gftinst  the  unsuspecting  ankles  of  Mr.  Slenderstave.  The  man  of 
▼erse  started  from  his  dream  in  agony,  and  breathed  such  a  groan 
w  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  present,  save  Mr.  Ailoften. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  muttered  theaulhor  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's 
calamity.  The  words  were  uttered  in  a  cool,  contemptuous  tone; 
*^  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  instead  of  beaming  remorse  and  com- 
TJI^ion  upon  the  sufferer,  .continued  to  dwell  complacently  upon 
Pe  fire.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
^^tention  in  the  business.  Mr.  Slenderstave  limp^  about  the 
Parlour  for  a  moment  in  torture,  then  sunk  upon  a  chair,  gathered 
4ie  ankle  that  had  suffered  the  most  upon  his  knee,  rubbed  it, 
groaned  incessantiy,  and  showed  every  symptom  of  an  approach- 
mg  fainting  fit.  Dr.  Manydraught  flew  to  his  assistance  with  the 
brandy  and  water,  and  arrested  the  senses  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure.  Th^  nain  gradually  subsided,  and  then  Mr.  Slender- 
stave began  to  renect  how  he  should  deal  with  the  offender.  He 
knew  his  man,  and  would  perhaps  have  satisfied  his  veneeance 
with  throwing  a  few  ireful  glances  upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Ailoften, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Dr.  Manydraught* 
«•  My  Crod,'*  said  the  Doctor,"  what  a  kick! — it  was  enough  to  break 
a  man's  leg!" — Mr.  Slenderstave,  who  was  rapidly  recovering, 
now  began  to  fear  that  his  leg  was  broken:  he  relapsed,  and  when 
assured  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  he  nevertheless  was  quite 
certain  tiiat  he  had  not  escaped  a  fractured  limb  through  any  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ailoften.  His  courage  Cred  by  the 
words  of  the  doctor  descended  from  his  eyes  to  his  tongue: — *'  It 
was,'' he  sighed,  "most  uncivil;'' — he  paused,  but  Mr.  Ailoften 
was  8ilent>— "  It  was  mostuuKentiemanly" — Mr.  Ailoften  was  still 
silent, "  It  was,*'  raising  his  voice^ — **  most  shameful." — Mr.  Ailof- 
ten was  silent  no  longer.  "  It  is  well,"  said  that  eminent  individual 
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with  wonderful  composure,  "  when  the  iniuries  which  we  uninten* 
tipnallj  do  to  others  are  nothing  more  than  the  chastisement  of 
rudeness;'' — "  Me  rude!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Slenderstave,  •*  well,  I 
protest, — now,  my  dear  doctor, — ^you  know  something  of  mv  man- 
ners; am  I,'* — the  doctor's  eyes  seemed  to  attest  his  gentility: — 
**  ha — it  was— yes  it  was  the  deed  of  a — a — brute!"  He  trembled 
as  soon  as  the  word  fell  from  his  Hps.  Mr.  Ailofton  threW^  upon 
him  a  glance  of  flame,  and  extreme  consequences  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  Mr.  Smallglebe  started  from  his  seat,  insisted  on  si- 
lince,  dilated  on  the  abscence  of  evil  intention  in  -Mr.  Aiioften, 
enlarged  on  the  offensive  nature  of  the  term  brute,  procured  an  ex- 
change of  apologies,  and  restored  peace. 

Previously  to  the  fracas,  Mr.  Jiittlesight  had  asked  Mr.  Small- 
glebe  a  dozen  times  if  the  paper  contained  any  news,  and  the  re- 
verend gentleman  had  as  often  answered  that  it  contained  none 
whatever.  He  now,  however,  in  spite  of  disinclination,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at  conversation,  to  remove  the  re- 
mains of  the  ill  humour,  which  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave  and  the 
kick  they  had  received,  had  jointlr  produced;  He  studied,  but 
imagination  imd  memory  slumbered,  and  no  topic  would  present 
itself.  .  He  seized  the  paper,  «*  We  have,"  said  he,  "  some  news 
to-day,  which  will  be  highly  relished  by  the  friends  of  humani- 
ty:''— 

Mr.  Littlesight  seemed  to  be  amazed;  Mr.  Ailoften  looked  up 
in  expectation,  though  the  expression  of  his  countenance  almost 
terrified  the  pastor's  tongue  from  farther  motion;  Mr.  Slenderstave 
sat  like  a  statue  in  all  the  majesty  of  contemptuous  disregard:  *'  I 
rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  the  doctor  "pray  give  us  the  particulars." 

"  The  news,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  *•  is  not  perchance 
fitted  for  the  palate  of  those  who  delight  in  battles  and  victories; 
and  it  may  scarcely  please  those  whose  pleasure  flows  from  the  de- 
tails of  party  rage  and  contention,  but  to  the  friend  of  mankind— 
the  mourner  over  the  sufferings  of  others — ^the  philanthropist."— 

Mr.  Littlesi^t  listened  so  intehtly,  that  he  forgot  to  eject  the 
smoke  which  his  pipe  poured  into  his  mouth;  in  its  endeavours  to 
find  egress,  it  made  him  cough  so  immoderately,  that  the  reverend 
speaker  was  compelled  to  j9f>ake  a  short  pause. 

"  Mr.  Weteyes,"  he  proceeded,  *«  has  carried  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Cotnmons  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  certain  prisons. 
I  have  actually  shed  tears  over  his  speech.  His  descriptions  of 
the  sufferings  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  places  en- 
dure might  melt  a  heart  of  marble.  And  then  his  sketches  of  those 
who  have  authority  over  them— of  jailors  and  magistrates!  They 
make  one  shudder.  He  is  a  bold  man;  he  conceals  nothing  and 
spares  no  one." 

**  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  by  heaven!"  cried  Dr.  Manydraught,  "  a 
Whig;  yes,  no  one  but  a  Whig  would  have  taken  up  a  business  like 
this.''  ^ 
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Mr.  Littlesight  looked  inquisitively  at  Mr.  Ailofben.  On  all  mat- 
ters which  savoured  of  politics,  he  carefully  concealed  his  senti- 
ments nntil  he  beard  those  of  the  man  of  bile  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  leader.  Mr.  Ailoften's  visage  showed  still  darker  clouds:  he  cast 
a  sarcastic  smile  in  return,  which  seemed  to  say,  <<  Idiots,"  bit  his 
lip,  tapped  with  his  toe  upon  the  floor,  and  remained  silent  Mr. 
Liittlesi^ht  perfectly  understood  him,  and  put  on  a  look  of  ihipor- 
tunt  hesitation.  Mr.  Slenderstave  took  his  cue  from  the  features 
of  the  man  who  had  bruised  him,  and  prepared  himself  for  giving 
vigorous  support  to  the  pastor  and  doctor. 

^  ft  is  a  matter,"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  "with  which  party  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  party  titles.  To  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority  towards 
the  helpless,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferingS'Of  our  fellow -creatures, 
is  the  common  duty  of  all,  and  ought  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  all. 
I  perceive  likewise  that  petitions  are  pouring  in  from  all  quarters 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  What  a  glorious  a^e  we  live  ml  Me- 
thinks  the  next  generation  of  philanthropists  will  have  nothing  to 
do,  save  to  raise  statues  to  those  who  are  now  in  existence." 

**  It  is  all  true,'*  said  Dr.  Manydraught,  who  felt  that  he  lacked 
matter  to  be  voluble  on  the  occasion. 

**  I  have  often  in  my  pensive  moods,"  sighed  Mr.  Slenderstave, 
puttizi^  himself  in  the  most  sentimental  posture  imag^able,"  plac- 
ed before  me  the  poor,  broken-hearted  prisoner.  I  have  gazed  upon 
his  fine  countenance-* 

^*  His  graceful  nose  liffbtsomely  brought 

DoWd  from  a  forehead  of  dear-spirited  thought  ;"-^ 

The  chill  devouring  dew  of  hunger  and  despair  sat  upon  his  wast- 
ed features.  Instead  of  the  sweet,  sleek -comine-on  breeze  of 
Spring,  the  cold  damp  of  his  dungeon  visited  his^  cneek; — instead 
of  the  soft^  gladsome  warblings  of  the  lark  and  the  thrush,  the 
clank  of  chams  and  bolts  filled  his  ear;— instead  of  li^ht  woods 
and  clipsome  hedges  and  freaky  meadows;  some  delicious  land- 
scape which,  composed  of 

— "  Sky,  earth,  and  sea, 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  fkce,  that  laughs  out  openly  ;*' 

his  faded  ejre  could  only  fa)l  upon  horrid  bars  and  walls.  .  He 
thought  of  his  friends— his  parents — his  wife — his  children.  His 
eyes  filled, — I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  turned  to  his  friends, 
they  were  disconsolate— to  his  parents,  they  were  sinking  into  the 
grave — to  his  wife,  young,  tender,  and  lovely,  a  bright-eyed,  heart- 
piercing  counterpart  of  Venus;  she  was  wan  and  wretched,  the 
consumption  had  withered  the  rose  on  her  cheek,  and  was  preying 
on  her  vitals;  and  I  turned  to  his  children;  the  sweet  dear  rosy,  lit- 
tle cherubs,  were  crowding  in  the  most  moving  manner  round  the 
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mother,  and  ceaselessly  asking  when  thej  should  see  *'  Papa.''— I 
could  not— I  could  not— -I  could  not—** 

Mr.  Slenderstave  was  too  much  affected  to  proceed;  his  dolorous 
countenance  wrinkled  itself  into  the  most  startling  expression  of 
wo;  he  leisurely  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  applied 
it  to  his  eyes  with  all  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  traffic  sorrow* 
Dr.  Manydraught  was  visibly  moved;  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Smalldebe 
sparkled  with  enthusiasm;  Mr.  Littlesight  gave  a  prodigious  hem, 
and  looked  marvellously  incredulous;  and  Mr.  Ailoften  pushed  the 
poker  through  the  fire  as  though  he  was  running  a  man  through  the 
body,  threw  it  down  again,  but  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Smallglebe's  feelings  were  too  much  excited,  to  permit  him 
to  notice  the  silence-inspiring  looks  of  Mr.  Ailoften.  ^  It  is,''  said 
he  with  rapture,  "a  heavenly  work  to  soothe  the  miseries  of  the 
criminal,  and  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave;— to  arrest  the  arm 
of  the  oppressor,  and  to  say  to  cruelty— Thy  power  is  ended.— 
Are  we  not  all  of  one  species?  Are  we  not  all  prone  to  error  and 
transgression?  And — '* 

«  ShaU  not  villains  and  rufiBans  be  wept  over  and  assisted,  be- 
cause they  are  punished  for  their  crimes  against  the  innocent?" 
fiercely  ejaculated  Mr.  Ailoften.  This  worthy  person,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  his  affair  with  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave,  resolved 
to  have  no  farther  quarrel  with  anything  during  the  evening.  He 
was  sorely  tempted  by  the  first  speech  of  ^e  pastor;  he  was  ready 
to  break  out  a  thousand  times  during  that  of  the  poet,  but  he  nev- 
ertheless determined,  that  he  would  not  be  moved  by  anything,  no 
matter  how  absurd.  His  resolution,  however,  failed  him,  and  he 
involuntarily  broke  in  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  vicar  who  was 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  unceremonious  interruption. 

"  I,  sir,"  proceeded  Mr.  Ailoften,  "  can  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  others,— my  heart  can  bleed  over  the  wretched,  but  then,  I  can- 
not lay  aside  the  use  of  my  reason,  even  in  pitying.  I  can  mourn 
over  the  murderer's  victim,  but  not  over  the  murderer.  I  can  assist 
the  sufferers  whom  the  robber  has  ruined,  but  not  the  robber  who 
mined  them,  A  man  must  obtain  my  sympathy  before  he  is  a  felon; 
he  shall  never  gain  it  by  becoming  one." 

''Sound  sense — «ound  sense!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Littlesight.— 
"Those  indeed,"  continued  Mr.  Ailoften,  "  who  utter  this  puling 
cant  over  prostitutes  and  ruffians, are  bound  to  do  it  inconsistency. 
The  members  of  Parliament  who  blast  without  remorse,  the  cha- 
racters and  prospects  of  absent  individuals,  rail  against  laws,  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  government,  and  hold  up  the  Scriptures  and  re- 
ligion, as  things  not  to  be  defended; — the  editors  of  newspapers, 
who  live  by  inculcating  beflition  and  immorality,  by  teaching  the 
i^orant  to  scorn  their  religious  instructors,  and  to  indulge  their 
vicious  appetites  as  they  please — ^these  persons  ought,  as  a  duty, 
to  defend  those  who  copy  their  example,  to  clamour  for  prison- 
luxuries  for  those  whom  they  have  converted  into  criminals,  and  to 
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weep  over  the  wretches  whom  thej  have  led  to  the  gaIlow8«  But 
the  blackening  infamy  stains  not  my  forehead,  therefore,  I  know 
not  the  dutv." 

Mr.  Smallglebe  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted.—Dr.  Many* 
draught  slightly  frowned— >Mr.  Slenderstave*  pulled  his  handker- 
chief jast  below  his  eyes,  and  looked  over  it  upon  the  speaker  as 
thoojBih  he  wished  to  annihilate  him. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ailoften  had  got  vent,  and  it  would  not 
be  restrained^'*  These  persons,"  he  continued,  «•  are  not,  however, 
consistent  in  all  things.  On  the  Sabbath,  you  shall  wander  thjrough 
the  metropolis,  and  you  shall  see  the  pnnters  of  the  newspapers 
actively  employed  in  preparing  the  next  day's  publication — the 
editor  toiling  at  his  sheet  of  party  fury — the  servants  of  noblemen 
labouring  more  industriously  than  they  have  ever  done  during  the 
week,  in  making  ready  magnificent  entertainments;  and  on  the 
very  next  day  yon  shall  find  these  papers,  and  noblemen  declaim- 
ing with  all  their  might  against  slavery,  because  the  n^ro  is  em- 
ployed on  the  Sunday  moniing!  The  assassin  of  public  morals  in- 
veighs against  Webt  Indian  immorality! — ^The  man  on  whose 
estate  the  English  labourer  toils  in  the  summer  months,  sixteen 
hours  per  day,  execrates  the  ten  hours  per  day  labour  of  the  slave! 
— The  Irish  landholder  who  grinds  down  his  unhappy  tenant,  until 
he  can  scarcely  ^et  a  potatoe  to  eat,  and  a  rag  to  cover  himself, 
descants  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  Jamaica  planter!  The  philan- 
thropist pours  his  lamentations  over  the  prison  treatment  of  rogueft 
and  vagabonds,  and  in  the  self-same  breath,  destroys  the  reputa- 
tion and  peace  of  the  innocent  and  worthy!  Out  upon  the  bungling 
mockery — the  impious  cheat!  It  is  a  diagrace  to  the  English  cha- 
racter.** 

'*  Bitter  words,  but  true  ones;'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Littlesight  tri- 
umphantly. 

**  This  hypocritical  philanthropy,**  continued  Mr.  Ailoften,  with 
increased  venemence,  "is  not  confined  to  sect  and  party.  Look 
at  your  Reviews— your  newspapers — ^your  poetry  and  novels— 
your  Parliamentary  speeches — ^they  teem  with  it  in  sickening  pro- 
lusion. From  what  you  read  and  hear,  you  would  believe  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  a  suffering  man  in  the  nation.  Yet  why 
are  the  Irish  peasantry  starved?  Where  were  the  advocates  of  the 
English  labourers,  when  they  could  not  find  employment?  Who 
will  assist  the  ruined  tradesman?  Where  shall  the  destitute  man 
of  genius  find  a  patron?  Alas!  alas!  when  the  test  is  applied,  we 
only  discover  that  the  benefactors  of  desert  perished,  when  the 
philanthropists  sprung  into  beins." 

Mr.  Slenderstave  put  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket— reared 
himself  up  on  his  seat — looked  excessively  fierce — and  made  div- 
ers formidable  contortions  of  mouth,  but  no  sound  escaped  him. 

*«  Your  condemnation,**  said  Dr.  Manydrau^t,  whose  visage  and 
tone  displayed  anything  but  good  humour,  "  is  neither  liberal  nor 
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jtiist.  It  is  levelled  against  the  brightest  characteristic  of  the  age. 
I  have  tite  honour  to  be  the  warm  niend  of  those  whom  you  cen- 
sure.'* 

"  'SVhi  perhaps  call  yourself  a  philanfthropistP"  said  Mr.  Ailof- 
tcn,  drily. 

«<  If  I  do,  what  then?''  said  Dr.  Manydraught  reddenins. 

Mr.  Ailoften  was  in  the  exact  temper  for  scoui^ng  and  tortur- 
ing, regardless  of  consequences.  He  heard  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
the  confession.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  sign  petitions  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  criminal  laws,  the  abolition  oi  slavery,  and  I  know- 
not  what}--you  shudder  over  West  Indian  cruelty,  and  bewail 
the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons.  The  other  day  you 
horse-whipped  yourboy  foratriflingpieceof  n^ligence,— amonth 
since  yon  turned  a  poor  labourer  into  the  streets,  because  he  could 
not  pay  you  the  rent  of  his  cottage— six  months  ago  you  ruined  a 
tradesman,  by  arresting  him  for  a  sum  of  monev  which  you  had 
lent  him— «n  unfortunate  grocer  lately  implored  you  in  vain,  to 
assist  him  in  recommencing  business— 4his  was  philanthropy,  un- 
adulterated philanthrony!'* 

Flesh  and  blood  could  not  endure  this;  .4he  doctor  started  nn 
in  a  towering  passion,  but  he  could  only  exclaim,  **  By  God!  sir,'' 
before  his  arm  was  seized  by  Mr.  Smaliglebe.  *'  Hear  me,"  cried 
the  worthy  pastor,  **  this  is  tne  most  unfortunate,  of  all  unfortunate 
evenings,''-— the  padour-door  softly  opened,  and  Samuel  Suck- 
deep,  me  honest  landlord,  made  his  appearance.  To  proceed  fiu*- 
tiier  with  the  quarrel  in  such  iffnoble  presence,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  therefore  the  gentlemen  composed  themselves^  and 
directed  him  to  expound  his  business. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,  gemmen,'*  said  Sammy,  with  a  bow  of  devout 
humility,  with  which  his  confident  eye  but  poorly  harmonized,  **  I 
beg  pardon,  gemmen,  two  poor,  miserable  creatures  have  jusjb  en- 
tered my  house,  a  father  and  his  daughter,  who  are  all  ra^,  and 
have  not  a  farthing  to  help  themselves  with.  The  night  is  bad, 
and  fast  spending.  I  will  gladly  give  them  supper  and  lodging, 
and  as  the  vicar  mere  is  so  kind  to  rae  poor,  I  thought  he  might  per- 
haps give  them  a  small  matter  for  the  morrow.  They  are  real  ob- 
jects—no tramps— distressed  gentlefolks."  Sammy  muttered 
something  more,  which  was  not  distinctly  audible. 

Sammy  Suckdeep  was  in  many  points  a  worthy  fellow,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  sifted  with  philanthropy.  He  had  no  intention 
of  giving  the  wanderers  anything — not  a  cru8i>— but  he  thovoht  if 
he  could  beg  them  anytiiing  of  the  gentlemen,  it  could  scarce^  fail 
of  coming  round  into  his  own  pocket  He  made  his  appeal  at  a 
luckless  moment,  yet  Mr.  Samllglebe's  heart  was  always  oj^en.— 
*'  Let  us  see  them,**  said  he, "  let  us  inquire  into  their  situation;  if 
we  find  them  deserving,  they  shall  not  leave  Kiddywinke  penny* 
less."  His  friends  jgave  a  cold  assent  to  the  proposal,  more  to  get 
rid  of  their  contention,  than  from  feelings  of  oenevolence. 
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Sammy  Tanished,  and  the  wanderers  speedily  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  man*  on  being  interrogated*  tola  in  a  few  words 
his*  history.  He  had  been  well  educated— had  possessed  a  good 
fortune— had  owned  a  flourishing  business^^-had  given  his  chil- 
dren, his  daughter  at  his  side,  a  ooarding  school  Question— had 
been  ruined-^was  forsaken  by  friends^-could  not  find  emplyment 
•^-had  left  his  wife  and  younger  children  behind  him,  without 
bread  to  eat— and  was  wandering  to  seek  work,  he  knew  not 
whither.  His  appearance  fully  confirmed  his  stor?.  His  air  and 
address  were  tho^  of  the  gentleman,  and  formed  a  nne  specimen  of 
modest  self-possession.  His  cheek  was  hollow  and  wasted,  and 
his  eye  sunk  and  faded*  His  coat  threadbare  and  full  of  holes  and 
slits  m  all  parts,  still  showed  that  it  had  been  cut  out  of  superfine 
by  fashionable  hands;  and  his  hat,  bereft  of  down,  crushed  and 
broke,  had  evidently  been  an  expensive  heaver.  The  daughter 
seemed  to  be  about  eighteen;  her  dress  was  rasged,  but  composed 
wholly  of  worn-out  finery;  and  her  air  bespoke  ease  and  good 
breeding.  Her  eye  was  uack  and  brilliant— her  features  were 
fine,  and  gniced  by  an  expression  of  sweetness  which  seemed  rea* 
dy  to  melt  into  a  smile  from  the  least  encouragement.  She  was 
beautifully  formed;  and  all  could  see,  that  if  she  were  not  lovely 
in  her  rags,  her  rags  alone  prevented  her  b^ing  so.  She  seemed 
to  be  more  confident — moi*e  at  ease-^an  her  parent,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  confidence  of  li^t  spirits  and  cheerful  innocence. 

Mr.  Smallg^ebe  was  delighted  with  tiie  worth  of  the  appellants 
to  his  charity;  Dr.  Manydraught  was  little  less  so)  Mr.  Slender- 
stave  was  in  heroics;  Mr.  Littlesisht  had  already  got  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  even  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ailoften  was  touched* 

Mr.  Smallelebe,  Dr.  Manydraught,  and  the  two  last-named  gen- 
tiemen,  got  uie  man  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  asked  him  ten  mou« 
sand  questions.  While  they  were  doing  this  the  poet  sat  behind, 
and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  fair  maiden.  She  returned  the  gaze 
with  a  smile  that  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Slenderstave.  He 
smiled  again,  and  she  smiled  in  return  still  more  bewitching.  He 
was  enchanted.  Step  by  step,  she  approached  him  during  the  in- 
terchange of  smiles,  until  at  last  she  stood  at  his  side.  He  gasped 
out  a  tender  inquiry— «he  answered  in  a  voice  of  music — and  he 
was  absolutely  in  a  delirium.  Her  hand  hung  against  his  arm, 
and  seemed  to  invite  the  touch.  He  seized  it— pressed  it— put  it 
to  his  heart— remembered  himself  and  released  it  The  tender- 
ness of  her  tone,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  sg^iles,  were  now  over- 
powering. **  I  will  retouch  the  heroine  in  my  novel,"  thought  Mr. 
Slenderstave.  He  again  seized  her  hand,  pressed,  and  released  it. 
In  the  midst  qf  their  whispers,  he  felt  it  involuntarily  moving  up 
and  down  his  side.  **  She  seeks  my  heart,''  thought  Mr.  Slender- 
stave—*^ She  is  smit — she  loves  me  already;"  and  he  sighed  heavi- 
ly. The  eyes  of  the  company  were  now  turned  upon  them,  and 
iney  separated.    *'  Happy  are  they  who  know  not  misfortune  and 
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wtnt!"  sighed  Mr.  Smalldebe,  as  he  secretly  put  his  half-crown  in 
the  hands  of  the  man.  Dr.  Manydraught  held  out  a  shillings  Mn 
Slenderstave  another;  Mr.  Littlesight  offered  two,  and  Mr.  Ailof- 
ten  gave  five,  with  an  air  which  showed  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  past  harshness,  and  wished  now  to  atone  for  it  by  liberality. 
The  man  seemed  affected  to  tears,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  a 
manner  which  delighted  the  hearts  of  all.  The  maiden  showed 
her  gratitude  in  a  way  not  less  fnoving,  and  they  depart^. 

Thfjre  were  at  that  moment  twenty  worthy  families  in  Kiddvwin- 
kle,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  to  any  one  of  which  these  shillings 
would  have  been  of  unspeakable  benefit;  but  then,  they  were  not 
composed  of  straneers,  of  whom  nothing  was  known. 

Tnis  exercise  of  benevolence  dispell^  all  remains  of  ill  humour. 
The  load  which  had  sat  upon  the  spirits  vanished,  and  Mr.  Ailof- 
ten  was  now  the  very  pink  of  kindness  and  pleasantry.  The  guests 
sat  two  hours  later  than  usuaU  and  thought  they  had  never  known 
an  eveninc  of  more  exquisite  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Suckdeep  was  at  length  summoned  to  give  an  account  of 
the  costs.  He  entered  with  a  face  of  unusual  solemnity.  "Where 
are  the  poor  sufferers?"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe.  "  Gone,"  answer- 
ed Sammy,  in  a  tone  of  deep  vexation.  "Gone  at  this  unsea- 
sonable hour?"  exclaimed  the  worthy  vicar. '  **  They  just,"  said 
the  landlord,  **  swallowed  a  fflass  of  rum  a-piece;  I  think  the  man 
had  two,  and  then  they  hastily  departed;  the  man  muttered  some- 
thing about  his  family.  Ingrates — I  fear  they  are  no  better  than 
they  should  be.'*— Sammy  had  no  right  to  say  this,  for  he  knew 
nothing  againt  them,  save  that  they  refused  to  expend  the  money 
in  hisbMise  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  ol^ning  them. 

<*  The  poor  fellow  wished  to  carry  his  unexpected  gain  to  his 
family  without  diminution:  it  raises  him  still  higher  in  my  opinion,** 
said  the  vicar.  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  now  prepared  to  liqui- 
date Sammy's  claim.  He  put  his  hand  into  one  breeches-pocket, 
and  then  into  the  other;  then  he  searched  his  waistcoat  pock- 
ets, then  he  ransacked  those  of  his  coat,  and  then  he  looked 
upon  his  friends  in  speechless  amazement  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  '<  Are  you  ill?"  tenderly  inquired  Dr.  Manydrau^it. 
'*  I  have  lost  my  purse!"  faintly  groaned  the  pastor. — *•  A  pick- 
pocket!" exclaimed  Mr.  Littlesight" — *'  What  egregious  fools  have 
we  been!"  said  Mr.  Ailoften,  «and  I  have  been  uie  greatest.'' 

The  pur^e  could  not  be  found,  and  it  seemed  clear  enough  that 
it  had  departed  with  the  stranger.  Mr.  Slenderstave,  who  had 
been  astounded  by  the  loss  of  the  vicar,  now  suddenly  recollected 
himself.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  waistcoat-pocket-* to  the  pocket  on 
that  side  where  the  soft  hand  of  the  lovely  girl  had  so  sweetly 
strayed,  lliis  pocket  had  been  the  depository  of  a  treasure  to 
him  invaluable.  He  felt— started-^^roaned-^looked  like  a  man 
overwhelmed  with  a^y— clapped  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and, 
exclaiming,  «  The  witch!-7'the  traitorcss!-^!  am  undone!— «he  has 
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rained  me!"  rushed  out  of  the  parlour.  His  friends  sazed  on  each 
other  for  some  moments  in  silent  astonishmentr  and  then  follow- 
ed him. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's  mighty  loss,  and  of  the  fear- 
ful consequences  to  which  it  led,  must  be  given  in  another  chap- 
ter. 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
AN  OLD  MAID'S  GOSSIP— No.  11. 

MT  NEPHEW  NED. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  my  nephew  Ned.  This  lad  is  at  once 
a  poet  and  a  dandy;  and  his  heterogeneous  mixture  of  enthusiasm 
and  foppishness  would  be  verjr  diverting  to  me,  if  I  were  less  in- 
terested in  his  respectability.  But  as  it  is,  I  fear  that  his  whims 
will  not  only  render  him  ridiculous,  but  involve  his  friends  also.  I 
have  rather  more  reason  for  thus  fearing,  than  the  mere  apprehen* 
»venes3  of  an  anxious  old  maiden  aunt;  for  he  has  lately  commit- 
ted me  by  his  folly.  I  will  relate  my  story,  Mr.  Oldscnool,  that 
you  may  judge  for  yourself  of  the  cause  ot  my  present  vexation; 
and  as  you  are  a  reasonable  man,  I  think  I  may  be  sure  of  your 
sympathy. 

You  must  know  that  my  gentleman  is  very  particular  about  the 
plaiting  of  his  shirt  frills,  and  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
no  one  can  perfbrm  the  operation  so  much  to  his  satisfaction  as 
«'  dear  aunt  Kuth."  It  so  happened,  tiiat  one  sombre  afternoon 
last  spring,  as  1  was  very  busy  putting  up  a  package  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  about  to  depart  for  Kentucky, 
master  Ned  came  into  my  room  with  a  clean  shirt  unfolded  m 
his  hand,  to  show  me  how  **  villanously''  Chloe  had  pinched  and 
tortured  the  frill  without  having  succeeded  in  producing  the  least 
symmetry  or  comeliness.  He  was  engaged  to  escort  his  sisters 
to  a  tea-party  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  I  thought  a  little 
dandyism  on  this  occasion  very  pardonable,  I  bade  him  give  me 
the  ^hirt;— but  before  I  proceeded  to  the  laundry  to  procure  a 
proper  instrument  for  the  operation,  I  begged  Ned  to  lend  me  his 
assistance  in  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged.  A  stately 
lady,  who  resides  in  Lexington,  had  once  tasted  a  particular  kind 
of  cake  of  my  manufacture,  of  which  (I  say  it  with  modesty)  I 
excel  in  the  making;  and  she  had  politely  requested  my  friend 
to  write  to  me  for  my  receipt.  To  transcribe  this  receipt  was 
the  only  thing;  remaining  to  be  done:  and  as  Ned  writes  a  very 
fair  hand,  I  desired  him  to  copy  it  while  I  went  to  plait  the  frilU 
IVhen  he  sat  himself  down  to  the  writing  stand,  near  an  open 
window,  I  was  considerate  enough  to  desire  him  to  close  the 
window,  fearing  lest  the  screaming  of  the  frogs  in  a  neighbouring 
marsh  might  mstract  his  attention,  for  the  smallest  mistake  is 
min  to  a  receipt,  as  every  one  knows.  •  As  I  left  the  room  the 
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youth  muttered  somethiBg  about  ''no soul"  and  *  frog-cencerts^ 
and  ''  musical  harbineer8»"  to  which  I  paid  no  attention.  Whea 
I  returned  with  the  shirt,  it  was  quite  duskish  and  Ned  imme* 
diatelj  hurried  off  to  dress.  Before  I  had  procured  a  candle  to 
inspect  his  writing,  mj  brother  sent  up  a  messenger  to  hurry  my 
despatch,  as  the  servant  who  was  to  take  it  to  tiie  gentleman  wu 
already  on  his  horse  to  depart  In  sreat  haste  f  caught  up  Ned's 
writing,  and  without  even  glancing  it  over,  I  folded  it  in  the  paciN 
age,  and  closing  it,  put  in  a  wafer,  and  gaye  it  to  the  man. 

Conceive  my  consternation  when  a  few  days  since,  my  liriend 
returned  me  my  "  curious  receipt  for  makine  oakes,**  with  an 
accompanying  letter  seasoned  witn  many  sly  j^es,  an4  a  maUci- 
ous  detail  of  the  astonishment  of  the  lady  for  whom  it  had  been 
sent  As  if»  Mr.  Oldschool,  I  could  really  have  fallen  into 
romance — and  love  too,  by  implication,-— for  tney  are  said  always 
to  go  together.  But  here  is  the  precious  paper;  and  all  who  have 
the  patience  to  read  it,  will,  I  am  sure,  accord  their  pity  to  ibt 
unfortunate  old  maid  whose  reputation  for  good  sober  sense  has 
been  put  in  jeopardy  by  such  a  rhapsody. 

THE  RANA  PIPIENS. 

While  every  feathered  warbler  of  the  ^rove  has  found  some 
admiring  bard  who  ''  frames  sweet  madrigals"  to  celebrate  its 
*'  wood-notes  wild,"  shall  none  commemorate  the  glad  pipings  of 
the  earliest  harbinger  of  spring?  None,  of  all  those  whose  bosoms 
have  thrilled  on  hearing  tneir  first  faint  notes  stealing  upon  the 
ear,  to  embody  in  **  immortal  verse'^  these  preluding  strains  in  the 
living  poetry  of  the  year? 

How  joyous!  those  first  low  snatches  of  melody  that  break  the 
long  silence  of  animated  creation,  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  #hen 
the  balmy  southwind  breathes  around;  giving  them  scarcel^f  audi- 
ble assurance  that  the  fetters  of  winter  are  dissolved,  while  yet 
there  is  no  promise  to  the  eye  that  "  Nature  from  her  lap  will 
pour'* 

*'  — — —  ten  thoasand  delicacies,  herbs, 

**  And  fruits  as  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain, 

*<  Or  beams  that  give  them  birth»'* 

How  many  sweet  and  tender  images  arise  of  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  this  delicious  season,  as  we  eagerly  listen  to  the  first 
utterings  of  these  unseen  vocalists.— How  forcibly  do  their  notes 
dpestk  to  the  heart  of  all  the  promises  of  spring!  The  bursting 
forth  of  leaf  and  bud,  the  countiess  flowers,  that  spread  their  dyes 
and  exhale  their  fragrance  in  each  sequestered  dell,  and  broad 
sunny  meadow — ^the  lambs  frisking  and  sporting  around— the 
wild  birds,  carolling  forth  their  loves,  or  builaing  their  little  nests 
with  architectural  nicety — ^the  swoln  brooklet,  sparkling  in  tiie 
sunshine  and  laving  its  green  maipn  with  mimick  waves  of  liquid 
crystal!«»all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  sweet  pastoral  im4;es 
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tfT  the  spring  crowd  on  the  mind,  «  lapping  the  charmed  senses" 
in  ecstasy  at  these  fair  visions  of  redolent  abundance. 

And  then,  as  step  by  step,  each  fond  anticipfttion  is  realized, 
still  tiiese  little  melodists  pour  out  their  gladsome  strains,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  fair j*footed  springs,  At  first  some  adventurous 
musician  sends  forth  a  few  stealthy  notes,  which  are  scarce  heard 
ere  the  lingering  Masts  of  winter  resume  their  sway;  and  hush  to 
silence  the  benumbed  tenants  of  the  pool:— but  if  these  timid 
strains  so  ^  few  and  far  between"  delight  us  while 

**  Tet  the  trembling^  year  is  uncoofinned, 
'<  And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeie, 
*^  ChiUs  the  pak  bknto,  and  bids  his  drivia;  sleets 
^«  Deform  the  daj  deligliUess," 

a  genial  change  is  sure  to  come  at  last  And  when  the  ample 
lawn  begins  to  spread  out  the  first  soft  tinctures  of  its  velvet 
livery  beneath  the  vivifying  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  full-brim- 
med morass  displays  a  more  decided  green,  or,  as  the  poet  says, 

**  When  April  starts,  and  calls  around,  ^ 
**  The  sleeping^  (ngnnce  from  the  ground, 
**  And  lightly  o'er  the  Uring  scene, 
*^  Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green,** 

a  bolder  chorus  arises  to  cheer  the  listening  ear  the  live-long 
night  And  then,  **  when  the  effusive  south  warms  the  wide  uir 
and 

''  Lifts  tibe  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them  tiiin, 
**  Fleecy,  and  white,  o'er  all  surrounding  heaTen," 

the  jocund  clamour  rings  out  above  all  tlie  varied  sounds  of  day. 
It  is  the  gentle  south-wind,  and  the  moist  low  wrack,  and  the 
protectii^  doom  of  die  soft  dewy  evening  that  these  little  choris- 
ters most  love;  and  it  is  then,  that  they  send  forth  their  most 
loquacious  harmonies.    But  when  tlie  radiant  sun 

*'  Looks  out  effulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
**  Of  broken  clouds,  gay  shifting  to  his  beam;" 

or  traverses  the  hemisphere  in  obscured  majesty,  thefe  comes  a 
pause^— and  there  is  hoHness  in  the  silence  that  ensues  in  Nature's 
great  sanctuary!  «*  o'er  flood  and  field,"  and  in  the  budding  forest, 
Sie  "  hush  of  bliss"  reposes  like  a  charm,-»— save,  when  some 
little  bird  in  ilts  happiness  breaks  out  into  song  for  an  instant, 
and  then  relapses  into  silence. 

And  is  beauty  so  omnipotent,  that  all  the  charm  of  poetic  im- 
pulses, and  affecting  feelinM,  awakened  by  the  dawning  year, 
and  having  a  voice  in  the  wild  melody  of  these  heralds  of  bloom, 
and  verdure,  and  fragrance,  and  balm,  and  all  the  delicious  cir* 
cumstances  of  love's  own  proper  season  must  have  no  influence, 
because  these  neglected  chanters  boast  no  attractions  to  the  eye, 
to  sway  the  senses  and  fire  the  imagination,  and  to  call  forth 
the  poet's  lay  to  bid  them  live  in  •*  charmed  song?'^  R»  E; 
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Mame.  Two  ioBtancea  occurred 
lately  at  Addisoo,  of  a  laxgt  body 
of  earth  slidiog  from  the  biuiks  into 
the  ri7er.  In  one,  abont  an  acre  of 
wood-land)  trees  aihl  all,  elided  into 
the  water,  carrying^  with  it  a  ^rg;e 
quantity  of  mod  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  blocking^  up  the  whole  passage 
ofthestreamu  There  are  large  trees 
torn  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
rirer.  A  similar  circumstance  has 
not  happened  here  for  thirty  years. 
The  next  day  the  fresh  water  made 
a  passage,  so  that  boatB  and  rafts 
can  now  pass,  though  no  doubt  it 
will  be  years  before  the  whole  body 
of  earth  that  tumbled  in  will  be 
Washed  entirely  away. 

Vermoni.  At  Poultney,  there 
was  a  FonA^ee  celebration  of  the  4th 
of  July,  which  might  well  beimitated 
on  many  occasions.  The  new  post 
road  between  two  villages  was  very 
bad,  and  about  two  hundred  men, 
mrmed  with  picks,  spades,  sfaovels, 
&c.  assembled  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  it  good.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  4  o'clock,  when  they  sat 
down  and  partook  of  a  plenteous  re- 
past, furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  aind  drank  the  usual 
number  of  toasts  with  great  glee. 

J^atiochuaetU,  Inierett. — The 
Massachusetts  Bank  at  Boston,  dis- 
count at  5  per  cent.  Money  is  a 
mere  drug  at  present* 

Rhode  Island.  In  Newport,  a 
person,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty  by  belligerent  spoliations, 
sold  for  a  trifle  a  claim  on  Spain — 
He  is  since  dead.— Recently  jS^OOO 
have  been  awarded  for  tbis  claim— 
and  the  receiver  has  given  half  to 
the  widow. 

JV*eto  York.  It  having  been  un- 
derstood that  €ren.  de  la  Fayette 
intended  to  visit  this  country.  Con- 
gress, at  the  last  session,  resolved 
that  a  national  vessel  should  be  des- 
patehedfor  the  purpose  of  conveying 
him  to  our  shores.  He  declined  this 
honour,  but  took  his  passage  in  the 


ship  CadmuS)  for  New  York,  wh&te 
he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  August. 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangements 
entered  into  by  the  corporation,  he 
was  introduced  into  the  city,  in  the 
following  order: 

The  committee  of  arrangement 
of  the  corporation,  officers  of  the 
United  States  army  and  navy,  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  holding  the  rank 
of  mfl^r  add  brigadier  generals,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  committee  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  at  1 1  o'clock 
A.  M.  proceeded  to  Staten  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  aooompanyiog* 
him  to  the  city.  The  steam-boat 
Chancellor  Livingston  was  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him 
from  Staten  Island  to  the  battery, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Ae  Cad- 
mus highly  dressed  and  decorated 
with  colours,  and  towed  by  steam- 
boats, and  the  steam^ship  Robert 
Fulton,  the  steam-boats  Conn^ti- 
cut,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Bellooa  and 
Nautilus,  all  richly  and  elegantly 
dressed  in  colours  and  crowded  with 
passengers  desirous  of  witnessing' 
the  ceremony.  The  ceremonies  at 
the  island  having  been  finished,  the 
general  was  received  on  board,  and 
die  gay  and  impressive  procession, 
returned  to  the  cky.  He  was  land- 
ed at  the  batteiy  a  little  before  two 
o'clock,  having  been  saluted  as  he 
passed  up  the  bay  by  a  dischai*ge 
from  the  ship  Importer  and  Govern- 
or's Island,  and  was  received  amidst 
the  shouts  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people. 

From  the  batteiy  he  proceeded 
in  an  open  carriage  up  Broadway 
to  the  city  hall,  escorted  by  the  mi- 
litary, under  the  command  of  major 
general  Morton,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  common  council,  and 
an  address  was  made  by  the  mayor, 
to  which  the  general  made  an  ap- 
propriate answer. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the 
common  cooncili  he  received  the 
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marchiog^  talate  in  front  of  tbe  city 
hail,  and  again  entered  the  haH^  ao- 
coDfnuiied  by  his  son  and  snite,  and 
in  the  goTenior's  room  receired  tbe 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  composed 
of  his  snnrivingr  brotbets  and  com- 
panions in  the  field,  a  smalt  number 
of  whom  still  remain  to  congratn* 
late  their  felloie  soldier.  Here  also 
he  was  met  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  nayy,  and  many  citizens 
and  strani^ers.  From  the  ball  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  common 
council,  and  many  distinguisbed 
persons  to  the  city  hotel  to  dine,  et* 
corted  by  the  military. 

The  whole  exhibtUon,  from  the 
landing  at  tbe  battery,  to  the  time 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  people  at  the 
park,  was  in  a  high  degree  inter- 
esting and  gratifying.  Tbe  nunn 
hers  collected  were  perhaps  une- 
qualled on  any  former  festive  occa- 
sion. Tbe  beHs  of  tbe  diffrreot 
cboTcbes  rang  a  merry  peel.  The 
bouses  tbroiigb  Broadway  were  fill- 
ed with  spectators  of  tbe  first  tes- 
pectability-  and  the  street  was 
crowded  witb  people. 

Tbe  day  was  singularly  fine  for 
the  oooasioQ— the  water  scene  ex- 
ceeded in  splendour  and  efiect  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  basoTer  been 
exhibited  here.  Tbe  appearance 
of  tbe  Doilitary  was  highly  creditable 
in  equipments,  moyements  and  dis- 
cipline; and  we  bare  not  a  doubt 
their  appearance,  when  contrasted 
by  bisrecoUectien  with  thesufier- 
ing  troops  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence,^|Bust  hare  made  a  deep  im- 
prQ^i^  on  tbe  ^neral's  mind. 

in;  the  eremog  all  the  public 
places  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
rockets  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  to  a  late  hour. 
Castle  Garden,  particularly,  where 
Gen«  La  Fayette  landed,  and  where 
he  i«mained  for  some  time,  on  his 
first  reaching  this  city,  was  bril- 
liantly illnminated  last  evening,  and 
crowded  with  beauty  and  fashion. 

Nearly  all  business  was  suspend- 
ed yesterday,  and  the  stores  of  ere- 
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ry  description  were  closed  at  an  ear^ 
ly  hour  in  the  forenoon.  Indeed 
scarcely  a  person  could  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  streets  except  those 
through  which  general  La  Fayette 
was  to  pass. 

The  cbiTalroot  generosity  with 
which  La  Fayette  espoused  our  un- 
certain fortunes,  excited  not  less 
admiration  than  g^titude;  and  eve* 
ry  American  has  contemplated  bis 
subsequent  career  i^ith  lively  sym- 
pathy. 

During  his  captivity  in  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  dungeons  he  was 
supplied  with  money  through  our 
minister  in  London,  by  order  of  pre- 
sident Washington,  who  also  sent 
one  of  the  brothers  of  chief  justice 
Marshall  to  the  oontinebt  of  Eu- 
rope, to  solicit  his  liberation,  wiUi 
an  urgent  letter,  written  by  himself 
as  an  individuaL  He  was  well  re- 
ceived at  the  Austrian  court,  and 
oomplimenttd  as  a  fine  young  Ame- 
rican, whilst  tbe  greatest  veneration 
was  expressed  for  Oen.  Washing- 
ton. But  whilst  they  were  amusing 
Mr.  Marshall  with  their  courtesies, 
they  transferred  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner to  the  Pmssiaas,  and  then  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  that  they  could 
not  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  great 
friend! 

Since  the  acquisitioo  of  Loui- 
siana, congress  passed  a  law  grant- 
mg  a  botonty  in  lands  to  Gen.  La 
Fayette.  Bfr.  Madison  having  been 
appointed  his  agent,  the  locAtion 
was  made,  consistently  with  tbe 
terms  of  the  law,  upon  some  vacant 
lands  in  the  island  of  New  Orleaosi 
ef  great  value.  These,  we  believe, 
he  afterwards  sold. 

At  tbe  late  commencement  of 
Columbia  College,  the  deg^ree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on 
Langdon  Cheves,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia, Daniel  Webster,  Esq.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Esq.  of  New  York. 

Tbe  period  fixed  by  law  for  the 
termination  of  slavery  is  the  4th  of 
July,  1827.-^  According  fo  the  cen- 
32 
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Msof  18S0  there  are  29,279  free 
perBoos  of  ooloitf,  and  10,092  slaref, 
IB  this  state. 

Under  the  present  militia  system, 
the  treasury  of  the  commoDwealth 
was  drained  in  a  year,  ending^  on  the 
29th  of  NoTemher  last,  of  the  enor- 
moDs  sum  ofthiriy  thougand  one  hun' 
dred  andjifty  doUars!  nearly  all  of 
which  went  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
brigade  inspectors,  a  class  of  offi- 
cers that  might,  in  oor  humble  opi- 
nion, be  rery  easily  dispensed  with. 

The  rerenne  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
ibr  the  present  year,  from  January 
to  the  first  of  August,  amounted  to 
cnt  hundred  and  Uiiriy  thoumnd  Hx 
hundred  and  teeenty  doUare  and/or^ 
fy-iime  eenU, 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
said  to  exist  not  less  than  3,000  li- 
censed taTems,  or  one  to  every  for- 
ty persons  of  its  population.  It  is 
wonderful,  that  so  enlightened  a 
community,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  improre  its  moral  state,  should 
suffer  the  seeds  of  crimes  and  dis- 
eases to  be  so  profusely  spread.  The 
revenue,  received  as  the  avails  of 
the  licenses,  can  form  but  a  small 
part  of  what  the  consequences  pro- 
duce, in  poor-rates,  cost  of  prose- 
cuting and  keeping  criminals,  &c. 

Pemuyhania.  Auction  Dutiee,'^ 
Amount  ^  duHee  on  good*  eoid  at 
auction  by  the  reepeciive  auctioneere 
qf  the  city  of  PkUadelphiOy  from 
June  1823  to  June  1824. 
Samuel   Comly,   from 

Ist  to  5th  June,  £19,494  67 

William      Lippincott, 

from  Ist  June  to  Ist 

June,  12,876  14 

Silas  E.  Weir,  from  1st 

June  to  1st  June,  10,803  04 
Tobias  Wagner,  from 

1st  June  to  2d  June,  10,030  39 
John  Jennings,  from  1st 

June  to  Ist  June,  8,634  21 

Thomas  Passmore,from 

Ist   June,   1820,   to 

3l8t  January,  1824,  1302  27 
Motes    Thomas,    from 

17th    June    to  17th 


Manjh,  ♦574  78 

Titon  Grelaud,  from  5th 

June  to  6th  February,  322  77 
George  Riter,  from  1st 

June  to  16th  June,  157  77 

T.  B.  Freeman,   from 

Ist  June  to  1st  June,         122  98 

The  ground' for  a  canal  of  12 
miles,  between  the  Susquehanna  at 
Wilkesbarre,  to  the  Lehigb,  has 
been  surveyed^  and  it  is  found  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  might 
be  gathered  on  the  summit  level, 
the  excavation  would  be  easy,  and 
materials  could  he  easily  procured. 

Mr.  Rush,  our  minist^  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  has  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  6,600  pounds 
sterling,  through  Baring  and  Co. 
fipom  the  committees  appointed  to 
receive  contributioos  for  the  relief 
of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic 
Greeks.  The  Greek  deputation  in 
London  have  very  feelingly  noticed 
the  liberality  of  the  American  con- 
tributors, and  say  that  the  govera- 
ment  of  Greece  will  hasten  to  ex- 
press its  sincere  gratitude. 

Jforth  CaroUna.  About  18 
months  ag^,  a  young  lady  of 
Franklin  county.  Miss  Mary  Davis, 
wove  a  large  bag,  entire  and  per- 
fect. We  now  record  a  perform- 
ance of  this  young  lady,  displaying 
much  greater  ingenuity.  She  has 
completed  a  shirt  in  her  loom, 
(which  is  a  common  domestic  one) 
the  collar  and  wristbands  of  which 
are  doable  and  neatly  gathered.  It 
has  shoulder-straps  and  gussets,  and 
the  button  holes  of  the  ooU§r,  bo- 
som and  wristbands,  are  all  neatly 
executed.  The  garment  was  cooh 
menced  at  the  tail  and  finished  at 
the  shoulder-straps.  At  the  di»« 
tance  of  three  feet,  so  Bneiy  is  it 
woven,  that  it  has  every  appearance 
of  needle-work,  but  on  close  exa- 
mination, the  deception  is  apparent. 

*  This  sum  is  the  amount  of  du- 
ties paid  by  Mr.  Thdmas  for  only 
nine  months. 
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yvrgima.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  to  remore  the  William  and 
Mary  CoUeg^e  from  Williamsbui^, 
where  it  was  established  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  to  the 
city  of  Richmond. 

^*  A  nofolar  display  of  the  |:ood- 
ness  and  povrer  of  Almighty  God,  at 
a  Camp  Meeting  held  on  Tangier 
Island,  Aug.  15th  1894. 

**  Miss  Narcissa  Crippin,  a  highly 
respectable  young  lady,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  zealous  chris- 
tian, was,  on  the  erening  of  the  ISth 
instant,  say  about  ei^t  o'clock,  so 
operated  on  by  the  spirit  of  €k)d,  that 
ber  fkce  became  too  bright  and  shin- 
ing for  mortal  eyes  to  gaze  upon, 
without  producing  the  most  awful 
feelings  to  the  beholders.  It  resem- 
bled tibe  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  a 
bright  cloud.  The  appearance  of  her 
face  for  the  space  of  40  minutes  was 
truly  angelic,  during  which  time  she 
was  silent,  after  which  she  spoke 
and  ezprMed  her  happy  and  hea- 
renly  feelings,  when  her  dazzling 
countenance  gradually  faded  and 
her  face  resumed  its  natural  appear- 
ance—The writer  of  this  paragraph 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  circum- 
stance aboye  stated— such  a  sight 
be  never  expected  to  behold  with 
mortal  eyes,  and  to  give  a  true  de- 
scription of  which  would  be  beyond 
the  ability  of  mortal  man.  While  she 
remained  in  the  situation  abore  de- 
scribed, she  was  seen  by  more  than 
two  hondred  persons,  a  few  of  whom 
have  subscribed  their  names  here- 
to," &c!  &c!  &c! 

South  Carolina.  The  YorkTiUe 
Pioneer  gires  an  account  of  a  syca- 
more tree,  which  for  its  great  size 
surpasses  perhapa^any  one  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  serenty-two 
Ibet  in  circumference,  with  sixteen 
feet  of  a  hollow  in  diameter;  has 
held  within  that  space  7  men  on 
horse  back.  If  stands  near  Howel's 
Ferry,  on  Broad  RiTer,  on  the 
York  side.  Tradition  reports  it 
gave  shelter  and  afforded  protection 


to  many  families  during  the  lowers 
ing  days  of  the  Reyolution. 

Sweet  PokUoei,'^A  person  in 
South  Carolina  raised,  the  past  sea- 
son, 800  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
on  an  acre!  placing  the  Tines  sing- 
ly in  their  beds,  an  inch  apart  The 
same  person  had  one  potatoe  2  feet 

9  inches  long,  and  another  which 
weighed  12  1-4  pounds! 

A  bridge  has  recently  been 
thrown  across  the  Pee  Dee,  at  Che- 
raw,  where  the  rirer  is  416  feet 
wide.  It  rests  on  three  arches,  and 
is,  including  the  abutments,  1337 
ieei  in  length. 

Oeorgia. — The  heat  was  so  ea» 
cessire-at  Sarannah,  on  the  2d  July, 
tiiat  John  Collins,  formerly  mate  of 
the  Indian  Chief,  when  returning 
to  Sarannah  in  a  pilot  boat,  feO 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  pilots 
and  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

JTenltidty.— At  the  last  com- 
mencement at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  twenty-four 
young  gentlemen ;  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  on  ten;  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  on  forty-six.  The  whole 
number  of  degrees  conferred  at  this 
Unirersity,  from  its  establishment 
to  this  day,  is  337.  The  degree  of  . 
Doctor  of  Laws,  was  conferred  on 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentuky,  and 
Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana. 

John  Moore,  who  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for 

10  years  at  the  late  term  of  the  Fay- 
ette circuit  court  for  the  murder  of 
his  uncle,  was  discharged  on  the 
last  day  of  the  term,  on  the  general 
grounds  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was^  contrary  to  law! 

At  Harrodsburg  a  verdict  of  Ifoo 
tkouiond  dollan  in  damages,  was 
recovered,  in  a  suit,  in  favour  of 
Sophia  Bichardeon  against  Oarland 
WUhers,  for  a  breach  of  marriage 
contract.  The  defendant,  upon  trial, 
plead  non  ateumpeily  and  non  a#- 
mmpeU  within  five  years.  The 
Jury  had  retired  but  a  few  minule* 
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until  tbey  returoed  with  their  ver- 
dict A  motioa  was  then  made  in 
arrest  of  judgment^  in  consequence 
of  some  aUefed  irregularihr,  in 
making  the  issoe  upon  the  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitation;  hut  the 
court  overmled  the  motion. 

O/i90«— «A  Poirjorcft.— 'Michael 
Isgrigy  of  Cincinnati,  aged  71,  and 
Barbara  his  wile,  aged  70,  now  liv- 
ing in  this  countj,  are  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  following  numerous  fit- 
miiy,  which  is  perhaps  without  m  pa- 
rallel in  the  United  SUtes.  This 
statement  is  made  from  an  abstract, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  from  his 
Jpunilj  record: 

Tbej  have  had  17  children,  of 

whom  2  died  in  intocy,  and  14 

were  married;   from    these   have 

proceeded  106  grand  children,  12 

of  whom  have  married,  and   the 

number  of  their  children  already 

amounts  to  36, — so  that  they  may 

be  counted  as  follows: 

Michael  Isgrig  and  his  wife,       2 

Their  children,     -    .    .    -     17 

Grandchildren,  -    -    •    -      106 

Greatgrandchildren.     -    -     36 

161 

To  which  add  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  their  children  were 
married,  14,  and  the  husbands  or 
wives  of  their  g^randchildren,  12, 
vad  the  aggregate  is  187  persons. 

A  letter  from  Chillioothe,  dated 
July  16,  says;— ><'  Yesterday,  mom- 
iog,  the  16tb,  at  17  minutes  alter 
eleven  o'clock,  we  felt  in  this  place 
a  smart  shock  ff  an  tagihqMkt^ 
which  lasted  about  fifty  seconds  and 
was  accompanied  or  rather  pre- 
ceded, by  a  low  rumbling  noise, 
like  distant  thunder.  The  vibra- 
tions were  about  two  in  a  second 
and  appeared  to  be  in  a  northwest 
and  southwest  direction.  It  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  usual  at- 
mospheric indications.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sky  was  clear  and  serene, 
the  atmosphere  elastic  and  bracing,' 
and  a  fine  breeze  of  wind  blowing." 


7\nifienae.-4n  the  supreme  court 
of  errors  and  appeals,  present  judges 
Hatwood  and  Psck,— us  soon  as 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  day 
were  rend,  Mr.  Daubt,  whoM 
name  was  stricken  fipom  the  list 
of  attorneys  in  the  district  oourt 
for  contempt,  observed  to  the  court, 
that  if  they  were  disposed  to  con- 
tinue his  application  to  be  admitted 
as  a  practising  attorney,  further, 
with  a  view  to  its  decision  in  a  full 
court,  their  honours  would  oontiniie 
it  for  the  space  dL  two  weeks,  as 
he  would  be  necessarily  absent  for 
that  length  of  time. 

Judge  PscK  observed,  "  the 
court  will  give  you  an  answer  to- 
morrow." 

Mr.  Daubt  replied:  *'  If  conve- 
nient to  the^  court,  I  shook!  prefer 
to  have  it  now,  as  to-morrow  I  shall 
not  be  here  to  hear  it" 

After  a  very  short  conference  be- 
tween the  jttc^pes,  jedge  Peck  said, 
«( the  court  have  prepared  an  opi- 
nion in  this  case,  which  will  now  be 
pronounced." 

Judge  Hatwood  then  read  from 
the  b^ich  an  opinion  on  the  doc- 
trine of  contempt,  which  condudedl 
with  prottonBcing  that  the  jodgea 
of  the  circuit  courts  bad  no  power 
to  gntnt  the  new  license,  and  re- 
fusing the  applioatiou. 

So  soon  aathe  reading  of  the  opi- 
mon  was  completed,  Mr.  Dabbt 
addressed  the  court  as  follows: 

'*  If  your  honours  please,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  novel  in  its 
nature,  and  admitted  by  the  court 
to  be  novel  to  them,  I  have  this  to 
say,  that  it  would  have  better  be* 
come  your  honours,  instead  of 
drawing  up  an  afgumeat  exparta 
like  the  one  just  read,  to  have  heard 
what  might  be  said  on  the  other 
side:  bocttuso 

Judge  Pbck:  <'  Mr.  Darby,  the 
court  understand  the  case  jast  aa 
well  as  if  they  heard  you  argue  it 
fpr  ten  days." 

Bfr.  Darbit:  "  I  have  no  doubt 

of  it;  but- 
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JvdftPxcs:  ^TheoMe  is  done, 
■ir,  take  pmr  teal." 

Mr.  Dabbt:  '<  At  tbia  tioM  it  it 
mj  baainati  tm  stand.*' 

Judge  Pkck:  **  Sheriff,  keep  or- 
der in  the  ooart  boose.  Mr.  Clerk 
caUtheioU." 

The  roU  beiag  called  orer,  and 
no  DotioD  beipi^  made,  the  oo«rt 
proceeded  to  gi?e  opiaioDs  on  cases 
preTiousljr  aigiied. 

BUmoU' — At  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  a  board 
of  conuDissioaers  was  organised, 
**  to  consider,  deTise,  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  or  maj  be 
requisite  to  effect  the  comumnica- 
lion  by  canal  and  locks,  betireen 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois 
rifer  and  Lake  Michigan.'*  The 
act  authoriied  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  skilful  engineers,  and 
directs  that  the  territory  through 
which  the  proposed  canal  must 
pass,  be  examined,  and  maps  and 
surreys  made,  Sux.  Commissionem 
proceeded  last  fall,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, accompanied  by  an  able  engi- 
neer. The  lateness  and  inclemency 
of  the  season  prefented  the  full  ac- 
oomplishment  of  the  objects  of  their 
mission.  It  is  understood  that  they 
will  make  another  attempt  during 
the  ensuing  autumn,  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  with  increased  means^ 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that 
they  will  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
next  legislature  a  report  which  will 
throw  snikuent  light  on  the  sub- 
ject to  enable  that  bod^'to  arri?e 
at  Some  conclusire  opinion  upon 
this  interesting  matter.  Should  Illi- 
nois be  able  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  great  northern  lakes, 
there  will  then  exist,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  New  York  canal 
no  impediment  to  the  navigation 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  through  the  interior  of  our 
extensive  empire. 

This  state,  and  indeed  the  whole 
western  oonntry,  has  been  drench- 
ed with   violent  rains  for  several 


months.  Tbe  com  crops  are  in 
consequence  veiv  unpromising.The 
Ohio  river  which  is  usually  low  at 
at  this  time  of  the  year  continued 
high,  and  the  steam  boati  have  not 
oMsed  running.  Such  continued 
and  copious  fidls  of  rain  have  not 
been  known  within  the  menxM7  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants.    It  is  im« 

ruble  ""to  predict  what  effect  may 
pioduoed  by  this  extraordinary 
season,  upon  the  health  of  the 
country.  The  washing  rains  have 
so  for  kept  the  pools  and  water 
courses  pure,  and  cleansed  contin- 
ually the  surfoce  of  tbe  earth,  and 
should  they  continoe  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  there  will  hardly  be 
time  sufficient  for  the  creation  of 
any  putrescent  matter  before  cool 
weather,  but  shouU  the  rains  cease 
and  the  weather  be  hot,  much 
sickness  mav  be  apprehended. 

The  people  have  decided  by  a 
large  majority  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  this  state. 

Jiichiga».^B(mii  calculated  to 
pass  through  the  lakes  St  Clair  and 
Erie,  and  the  New  York  Canal,  are 
now  building,  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
Huron,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
cargoes  of  produce  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

MlSCBLLAHEOUS. 

ExUtUqf  our  country.  Our  west- 
ern country  possesses  one  most  as 
tonishiog  feature;  we  mean  its 
mighty  rivers.  Pittsburgh  is  near 
3000  miles  above  New  Orieans,  yet 
vessels  clear  out  from  Pittsburgh, 
for  European  ports.  A  vessel  from 
that  place  arrived  some  time  since 
at  Leghorn,  and  upon  presenting 
bis  papers  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  capt:  was  told  they  were  foiged, 
and  his  vessel  would  he  confiscated. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  he  by  reference  to  the  map, 
convinced  them  <  that  there  was 
really  such  a  place  as  Pittsbuigfa  in 
the  world,  and  their  astonishment 
was  perfect  when  the  captsin  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  it  was  really  a 
port  of  entry. 
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The  north  American  Reriew  has 
been  proscribed  in  France.  Ita 
title  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  probi- 
'bited  books,  and  the  cnstom-bouse 
officers  are  commanded  not  to  suffer 
it  to  pass  through  their  hands,  into 
the  conntrj.  Booksellers  are  also 
forbidden  to  hare  it  on  sale,  and  it 
is  subject  to  be  seized  when  found 
in  any  person's  possession. 

London  Thea$ricaU.^The  mana- 
gers of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  are 
stated,  in  the  London  papers,  to 
have  rejected  a  tragedy  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  three  of  the 
principal  performers  having  refused 
to  appear  in  the  characters  assigned 
them. 

Mr.  Braham  has  decUiied  accept- 
ing the  liberal  offers  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Price  to  visit  this  country. 
Mr.  Macready  was  about  to  retire 
from  the  stage,  and  devote  himself 
to  the  church. 

Among  the  valuable  recruits 
which  Mr.  Price,  the  New  York 
Manager  is  about  to  brin^  over 
from  England,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes. 

tATeiMpaperi. — There  are  only 
"STd  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

J^autkal  accuracy*^^\t  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  and  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  ship  Francis,  arriv- 
ed at  Norfolk,  from  Liverpool, 
spoke  and  exchanged  signals  with 
three  of  the  old  line  of  packet  ships 
all  from  the  port  of  New  York,  for 
Liverpool,  viz:— the  Pacific^  Wil- 
liam 7%ompsony  and  Canada! 

Canada. — The  legislative  coun- 
cil of  Lower  Canada  have  passed 
resolutions  declaring  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Si.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea,  from  the  territories  of  the 
state  bordering  thereon,  as  alluded 
to  in  the  Presidents  Message,  to 
be  contrary  to  the  established  and 
recognized  laws  of  nations,  and 
praying  the  British  Ministry  to  ad- 
vise the  king  not  to  accede  to  it  on 


any  condition,  llieae  reaolutiaiiff 
were  sent  to  the  Auembh^  the  po- 
pular branch,  where  they  were 
warmly  opposed,  and  postponed  ta 
a  future  day. 

Very  handsome  subscriptions 
have  been  made  in  England  for  the 
widow  of  Bowdich,  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  who  lost  his  Kfe  in  Africa. 
—A  portrait  of  Bekont,  who  lately 
perished  in  the  same  service,  is 
about  to  be  published,  from  a  draw- 
ing of  that  interesting  individual, 
by  the  able  hand  of  Mr.  Brockedon. 

The  tonnage  of  British  vessels 
cleared  outwards  from  British  ports, 
in  1823,  was  2,095,013  tons— of 
foreign  vesseki  515,774  tons. 

The  Swedish  Diet  has  been  wise- 
ly occupied  in  making  new  provi- 
sion for  public  '  instmotion,  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  the 
order  of  the  peasants  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter.— There  are 
at  present  fifty-four  Lancasterian 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which 
fourteen  are  in  Stockholm. 

PnettmaHc  Lamp. — Amongst  the 
ingenious  novelties  of  the  present 
day,  is  a  machine  made  by  Mr. 
Garden,  the  chemist  in  Oxford 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
instantaneous  light;  which  appears 
to  us  to  be  more  simple,  and  less 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order,  than 
the  Volta  lamp,  and  other  raachinea 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  lately 
been  discovered,  that  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  gas,  passing  over  finely- 
granulated  platinum,  inflames  it 
The  whole  contrivance,  therefore, 
consists  in  retaining  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  over  water,  which  is 
perpetually  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  which,  being  suf- 
fered to  escape  by  a  small  stop- 
cock, passes  over  a  little  scoop, 
containing  the  platinum,  which  it 
instantly  inflames.  From  this  a 
candle  or  lamp  may  be  lighted,  and 
the  metal  extinguished  by  a  small 
cap  being  put  over  it.  It  forms  an 
elegant  little  oroament— of  so|»U 
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expense,  and  easily  kept  in  order; 
and,  once  charg^,  will  last  many 
weeks  or  months. 

I>ipicmatie.~^The  Courier  tfe 
Arauco  lately  brongbt  an  account 
of  the  reception  of  Hemtm  AlUn^ 
Eiq.  onr  Bflinister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Chili.  We  should 
be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  pompous 
ceremony  which  was  obserred  on 
this  occasion,  if  we  were  not  morti- 
fied at  the  undignified  conduct  of 
the  representatiTe  of  our  nation. 
On  delirering  his  letter  of  credence, 
Mr.  Allen,  not  satisfied  with  playing 
the  prophet  in  predicting  a  distin- 
guished rank,to  the  Chiliims,  among 
the  nations  of '  the  world, — under- 
takes to  read  them  a  homily  on  the 
means  of  giiardu^  their  inettmcibU 
inherUainee  and  sneers  at  the  coali' 
Hom^  tynmtii  and  self-created  po* 
tentatee  who  threaten  it  WhatoTer 
may  be  the  priTate  opinion  of  Mr. 
AUeo  upon  these  high  matters,  this 
was  rerj  unbecoming,  and  we  trust 
unauthorized  language  for  a  pub- 
lic minister  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  similar  act  of  officiousness 
in  Mr.  Livingston,  Minister,  to 
France,  the  British  Ministry  made 
a  coropUint  to  onr  goTemment,  and 
the  offensive  conduct  was  formally 
diavowed  bv  president  Jefierson. 
The  reply  of  the  Supreme  Director 
of  Chili  to  Mr.  Allen,  which  is  in 
much  better  taste,  acknowledges 
in  grateful  terms,  the  early  and 
friendly  notice  of  the  United  States. 

The  petitions  of  the  British  mer- 
ehants  to  parliament,  in  favour  of 
acknowledging  the  Independence 
of  South  America  and  Mexico,  dis- 
close the  surprising  extent  of  the 
British  trade,  which  has  sprung  up 
since  the  revolutions  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  market  thus  opened  is, 
to  her  trade  and  manufactures,  what 
the  original  discovery  by  Columbus 
was  to  the  Spaniards— a  new  world 
to  stimulate  adventure,  foment  in- 
dustry, and  extend  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  nation.  Already  we 
Are  toformed,  that  the  late  colonies 


<<  are  disposed  to  consume  British 
roanufactnres,  to  an  extent  limited 
only  by  their  means  of  paying  for 
them.  An  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports of  British  produce  is  found  to 
have  taken  place  between  Ae 
years  1819  and  1822,  to  the  amount 
of  10,795,000A,  or  more  than  three 
sevenths  of  the  whole  domestic  ex- 
port, of  which  a  considerable  pro- 
portion is  ascribed  to  this  trader 
and  it  is  stated  specifically,  that  the 
British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  those  parts  increased 
in  1823,  beyond  what  the  amount 
was  in  the  preceding  year,  1,781, 
0001.  In  1823  the  amount  was 
6,648,000/.  In  the  year  1820  the 
export  of  cotton  goods  to  the  coun- 
tries referred  to,  exceeded  that  to 
the  United  Sutes  by  more  than 
{^100,000,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  added, 
that  of  such  cotton  goods  a  great 
quantity  are  re-shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  and  Sonlh 
America.  This  view  of  the  subject 
demonstrates  what  a  deep  interest 
the  British  government  has  in  the 
welfare  of  tl^se  new  states,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  that 
guarantee  for  promoting  it,  which 
is  the  strongest,  at  least  among 
trading  nations- — selfaggrandize»> 
ment  The  large  amount  of  British 
tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  cor- 
roborates that  motive. 

The  London  papers  infer,  that 
the  lord  chancellor  is  opposed  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
states  of  America,  because  be  de- 
clined recognising  them  as  such,  in 
his  juridical  proceedings.  In  truth 
he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 
In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  the  courts  of  justice 
necessarily  follow  the  decision  of 
the  executive  government  upon 
the  point,  as  the  administration  of 
foreign  afisdrs  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  branch.  Nothing  therefore 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to. 

It  app^rs  oMciallf,  that  in  (he 
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jear  ending  the  last  of  September, 
the  American  tonnage,  employed 
in  the  trade  to  Hayti,  was  greater 
than  the  aggregate  of  that  required 
for  the  trade  with  the  four  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  together  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  M^iterranean 


and  China,  by  upwards  of  5,000 
tons;  and  that  besides  the  commo- 
dities Hayti  supplies  us  for  a  carry- 
ing trade  with  those  powers,  she 
takes  double  the  amount  of  our  do- 
mestic productions,  of  that,  which 
they  do. 


OBITUARY. 


Diedj  on  the  26th  of. June,  at 
Point  Coupee,  Louisiatia;  Julisiv 
PoTDRAs,  esq.  Mr.  P.  Was  a  roan 
of  very  large  fortune,  and  munifi- 
cent disposition.  He  was  the'jGrst 
Delegate  in  Congress,  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  The  act,  which 
no  doubt  will  do  most  honour  to  his 
memory,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  to  which 
he  dcFoted  jSlOO.OOO.  Long  after 
many  celebrated  names  shall  hare 
been  sunk  in  oblivion,  the  name  of 
Julien  Poydras  will  be  remembered 
by  the  ionocent  creatures  who,  by 
his  wise  proridence  and  humanity, 
shall  hare  been  sheltered  against 
the  misfortune  and  danger  which 
result  from  misery,  for  a  weak  de- 
fenceless sex.  By  his  will  he  left 
for  a  college  at  Point  Conpee, 
20,000  doUars. 

For  marriage  portions  to  poor 
girls  of  said  parish,  90,000  dollars. 

To  each  of  his  god-sons  and  god- 
daughters, 5,000  dollars. 

For  marriage  portions  to  poor 
girls  of  the  parish  of  West  Baton 
Rouge,  30,000  dollars. 

To  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New 
Orleans,  his  house  on  the  Leree, 
between  St. Louis  and  Centi  streets, 
and  his  house  in  Bourbon  street. 

To  the  Poydras  Female  Asylum, 
all  his  houses  in  Poydras  street,  and 
on  ^e  Batture. 

The  remainder  of  his  fortune 
goes  to  his  family  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  legacies  to  his  friends. 

July  27tb.  In  Bucks  county,Penn- 
sylrania,  Samuel  Stewart,  M.  D. 


(£t.  37)  for  many  years  atespecta- 
ble  practitioner  of  this  city.  To  bis 
bereaved  ftkmiiy,  and  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  snbiect 
of  this  notice,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  join,  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts, 
in  this  afflicting  dispensation.  Mo- 
dest, unobtrusive,  mild,  and  always 
conciliating,  Dr.  Stewart's  worth 
was  duly  appreciated  by  those  only 
who  shared  his-  intimacy.  Attach- 
ed, at  an  early  age,  to  one  of  the 
principal  charitable  institutions  of 
our  city,  he  ever  discharged  his 
duties  to  the  poor  with  the  same 
seal  and  kindness  which  charac- 
terieed  his  intercourse  with  his  pri- 
vate practice. 

July  27.  JoBN  Keating,  jun. 
esq.  JEL  26.  But  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  this  gentlemen  be- 
came the  son-in-law  of  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  esq.,  and  had  every  reason 
to  promise  himself  as  fortunate  a 
domestic  existence  and  as  prosper- 
ous a  professional  career  as  any 
person  of  his  time  of  lifo.  A  more 
impressive  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  expeotatioDs  could 
not  readily  be  cited.  The  deceased 
was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  and  had  already  ebtained  bo 
inconsiderable  practice  and  repu- 
tation. As  one  of  the  repipesenta- 
tives  of  the  city,  in  the  State  Le- 
gislature, he  acquired  universal  re- 
gard and  proved  himself  worthy  of 
that  general  COTfidence  in  bis  ta- 
lents and  uprightness,  to  which  he 
owed  the  station. 

Aug.   16.    At  his  residence  in 
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MeDtgomenr  coiiDty,  the  Teaerable 
Chari.es  Thomson,  io  the  95th 
year  of  bis  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  rirtuous,  stead&st,  eoer- 
g;etic  and  useful  patriots  of  the  re- 
volution. Fevr  names  oonaected 
with  the  history  of  American  inde- 
pendence deserre  more  honour  than 
bis,  in  reference  both  to  his  public 
and  prirate  merits.  He  enjojed,  as 
sole  secretary  of  the  reFolotionary 
congress,  the  highest  confidence  oi 
that  body  and  of  the  country,  and 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Americans.  He 
stood  among  them  like  the  personi- 
fioation  of  probity,  firmness,  and 
regularity.  He  possessed  a  mind 
naturally  strong  and  perspicacious, 
which  he  enriched  with  various 
learning,  ancient  and  modem,  that 
became  a  constant  source  of  grati- 
&;ation  and  employment  to  him  in 
bis  retirement  The  chief  object 
of  his  old  age  was  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  future  life,  and  his 
friends  and  relatives  have  eveiy 
reason  to  believe,  that  as  a  truly 
earnest,  pious,  and  practical  chris- 
tian, he  has  gained  the  crown 
which  he  so  perseveringly  and  wor- 
thily sought 

Aug.  4.  ELfHu  Spekcbr  Ske- 
ocAivT,  esq.  of  {this  city,  counsel- 
lor at  law.  (Mi.  38.)  The  sud- 
den death  of  this  excellent  man 
has  excited  the  sincerest  sympathy 
and  sorrow  of  this  community. — 
He  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of 
death  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  of 
usefulness,  in  the  midst  of  a  suc- 
cessful professional  career,  and  io 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  domestic 
and  social  happiness.  His  virtues 
were  extensively  known  and  ac- 
knowledged; and  they  obtained  for 
bim  the  affection  of  bis  friends  and 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  purity  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
the  soundness  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  judginent, 
shed  honour  upon  his  professional 
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life,  and  commanded  for  him  a  just 
and  honourable  confidence.  The 
profession  and  the  community  will 
feel  the  loss  they  have  sustained; 
those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
and  partook  of  his  friendship,  wiU 
feel  it  still  more;  but  his  afflicted 
family  have  suffered  a  bereavement 
which  nothing  can  repair.  The 
only  consolation  of  his  surviving 
friends  is  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  virtues,  and  in  the  belief  of  his 
eternal  happiness. 

Near  Bristol,  England,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Mr§,  Sophia  Lee.  She 
was  one  of  four  sisters,  who,  at  the 
death  of  their  ftither,  opened  a 
school  at  Bath.  Their  success  was 
such,  that  ^ey  were  enabled  to 
erect  a  spacious  mansion,  called 
Belvidere  House,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  female 
academies.  Mrs.  Lee  very  early 
turned  her  attention  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Her  first  production  was 
"  The  Chaj^ter  of  Accidents,"  a 
comedy,  which  came  out  in  1790, 
and  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. She  next  published  **  The 
Recess,"  3  vols,  in  178ft  and  1786, 
which  continues  to  be  a  popular 
novel  In  1787  she  produced  ^*  The 
Hermit's  Tale,"  a  poem;  in  1796 
followed  <^  Almeyda,  ^ueen  of 
Grenada,"  a  tragedy;  afterwards 
the  **  Life  of  a  Lover,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,"  6  vols.  12mo.;  and  in 
1810  <K>rmond,  or  the  Debauchee," 
a  novel,  3  vols.  In  all  the  socbl 
relatioDS,  Mrs.  Lee  exhibited  the 
kindest  dispositions,  and  was  uni- 
versally  esteemed. 

In  London,  Jdr,  John  Davy,  69, 
the  musical  composer,  author  of 
the  «*  Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  other 
popular  songs. 

At  Ongar,  Jlfut  Jane  Tayht, 
ooB  of  the  writers  of  the  **  Nursery 
Rhymes,"  and  *^  Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds;"  also,  «  Display,"  «  Essays 
in  Rhymes,"  and  other  admirable 
works. 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  system  of  Unifersal  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  Comparison  and  Classification. — Modem  Geography  by  Wilber  C. 
Woodbridge — Ancient  Geography  by  Emma  Willard.  Aooompanied  I7 
an  atlas  exbibiling  in  connexion  vrith  the  outlines  of  conntries,  the  reli- 
gion, goremment,  and  degree  of  ci? ilisatioD  and  the  conparatiTe  size  of 
towns,  rirers,  and  moontains. 

The  plan  of  this  work  comlnoes  the  attractions  of  noTeltj  and 
infenaity;  and  in  the  faculties  which  it  affords  for  acquiring  useful 
information  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  it  possetoes  decided 
adyantages  over  that  which  is  generally  in  use.  The  authors  ap- 
pear to  nave  consulted  the  standard  works  on  Gfreographj,  and  the 
various  admirable  dissertations  which  hate  been  pumished,  from 
time  to  time,  in  our  most  authoritative  journals.  l¥e  can  there- 
fore recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  parents  and  conductors  of 
seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  youth;  and  this  judgment,  we  are 
happj  to  find,  is  corroborated  bj  the  opinion  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Wy- 
lie,  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  and  a  scholar  of  the  first  order, 
—who,  after  dwelling  upon  the  copiousness  of  its  illustrations,  the 
perspicuity  of  its  arran^ment,  and  the  variety  of  its  knowledge, 
does  not  hesitate  in  assigning  to  it  the  first  place  among  the  text- 
books which  have  come  under  his  notice. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  se- 
cond edition  of  Redwood  is  already  in  the  press.  This  demand 
for  the  work  is  alike  honouraUe  to  the  genius  of  the  author  and  the 
good  taste  of  the  public. 

The"  Conversations  on  the  Bible,  by  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia," 
which  was  published  at  the  Port  Folio  Office,  a  few  years  ago,  has 
reached  a  second  edition  in  London,  where  it  bas  been  reprinted 
asanorieinal  English  production.  The  Morning  Chronicle  announc- 
es it  in  £e  following  terms:  **  Parents  and  proprietors  of  seminaries 
will  feel  much  obligation  to  the  author  of  this  little  volume  for  the 
care  with  which  she  has  executed  her  task.*'  The  New  Monthly 
Masazine  may  also  be  quoted  as  favourably  disposed  towards  it: 
«'  The  very  ingenious  author  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  &c.'*  says  the  Editor,  «/  haa  given  deserved  po- 
pularity to  this  style  of  writinst  which  possesses  considerable  at- 
tractions for  ^roong  readers.  Trie  writer  of  the  present  volume  has 
well  applied  it  to  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, many  portions  of  which  require  the  aid  of  a  skilful  com- 
mentator,  to  render  them  intelligible  to  children.  The  ^  Conver- 
sations on  the  fiible,*'  contain  a  ludicious  selection  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  volume,  elucidated  by  occasional  remarks,  and 
by  references  to  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject.'* 
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Blackwood's  Magaaine  places  Leslie  *'  clearly  and  decidedly  at 
the  head  of  those  who  exhibit  cabinet  pictures  this  jear,^  in  Lon- 
don. His  «  Sancho  Panza  in  the  apartment  of  the  Dnchess,"  says 
this  writer,  "  is  qaite  as  sood  as  any  picture  Wilkie  ever  pidnted-- 
fiill  of  excellence  as  to  drawing,  and  to  colouring— and  above  all, 
as  to  conception.  This  artist  now  stands  fairly  where  his  genius 
entitles  him  to  be.     We  congrahUateJimerica.^ 

The  ori^nal  manuscript  of  Pope's  translation  of  Homer  is  siud 
to  be  still  in  existence.  We  have  lately  perused  the  orijginal  of 
General  Washin^on's  Farewell  Address,  which  we  shoulobeglad 
to  see  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  government 

Washington  Irving  has  undertaken  to  superintend  a  collection 
of  English  Literature,  to  be  published  in  Pans.  It  will  contain  the 
best  works  of  the  most  eminent  English  authors,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  commencing  witS  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  present  day.  Messrs.  Carey  &  Lea  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions in  this  country.  It  is  stipulated  that  persons  may  select 
men  works  as  they jpreter,  where  ttiev  do  not  wish  to  possess  the 
whde  collection.  Those  who  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  whole 
of  the  tasteless  and  indiscriminate  mass  wnich  was  thrown  together 
in  the  collection  of  **  British  Poets,"  lately  published  in  this  city, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  advantage  offered  by  this  privily. 

Charles  G.  Haines,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  a  work  in  MS.  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  pages,  entitled, "  Notes  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Political  and  Civil  Institotiona  of  the  United  States.''  It 
is  said  to  be  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  presenting  the  most 
plain  and  simple  view  of  uie  General  and  State  Governments,  and 
their  concurrent  operation  on  the  genius  and  resources  of  the  same 
people;  Such  a  book  is  much  wanted  in  South  America  and  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  published  in  Spanish  ai\d  no  doubt  be  widely 
circulated. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
with  the  additions  of  Mr.  Todd,  and  Walker's  pronunciation. 

Archibald  Haralson,  Esg.  of  Louisiana,  has  translated  Pothier's 
well  known  work  on  the  Vontraet  ofSaU. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  republishing  in  Philadelphia  «  La 
Belle  Assemble;  or  Court  and  Fashionable  Magazine,"  for  which 
tiie  patronage  of  the  American  ladies  of  the  **  patrician  order^  is 
solicited,  vvhat  is  meant  by  this  term,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture; nor  do  we  believe  that  such  a  vapid  and  mawkish  miscellany 
will  become  popular  among  any  class  of  discerning  females  in  tibis 
country. 

The  ^Christian,"  a  weekly  heretical  paper,  has  been  abandoned 
for  want  ofpecuniary  support 

Charles  Wiley,  ot  New  York,  has  published  a  work  entitied 
**  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  various  Evidences  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.  By  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  Esq."    Mr.  Yerplanck 
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is  wll  known  to  the  public  as  a§choW»  and  he  is  oae  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wfley  has  in  press  *«  Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Mottie,  Marqiiui 
de  I^  Fayette,  comprising  his  Military,  Political,  and  Private  hfe. 
By  General  William  Ducoudray  Holstein,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Feldmann,  contributed  to  his  enlargement  from  the  prison 
of  Olmutz." 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ws  b^  leave  to  remind  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  of  Mr. 
OldschooPs  corresDondents  of  a  task  which  be  lately  undertook* 
In  the  language  of  his  favourite  baid 

I  put  your  Grace  in  miod 
Of  what  you  promised  me. 

On  the  suliject  suggested  for  the  exercise  of  ^is  fine  taste  we 
know  that  «  he  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking," — 
which  mi^t  promote  tiie  interests  of  a  valuable  institution. 

To  a  female  correspondent,  we  owe  every  courtesy  which  it  is 
the  privilegje  of  the  gentle  sex  to  receive;  but  we  must  beg  her 
indulgence  if  we  conclude  not  to  publish  her  last  communication. 
The  disasters  of  the  sooty  twain  may  as  well  be  left  in  the  dark. 

The  New  York  American  has  haaarded  a  con|ecture  that  the 
Aurora-newspaper»  in  this  city,  is  published  at  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.  Here  is  a  slieht  mistake.  This  old  vehicle  of  de£i- 
mation  is  issued  from  a  different  quarter,  and  the  editor  is  so 
perfectly  harmless  that  he  is  suffered  to  go  at  laijge.  In  his  pere- 
grinations if  he  happens  to  pick  up  an  idea,  he  divides  it  with  his 
neighbour  of  the  *'  United  States  office."— Hence  the  two  jpapm 
have  acquired  the  fame  of  being  only  half-witted;  and  their  sa^- 
ent  conductors,  as  they  survey  the  Uatteration  which  daily  issues 
from  their  respective  presses,  exchange  a  nod  of  congratulation. 
Thus 

Each  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull, 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  tboL 
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BY  OUVBR  QLDSCHOOL,  SBQ* 

Vauous;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  itudioos  of  chang^e, 
And  pleaftd  iritb  norelty,  may  be  indnlfed.— Cowna. 


For  the  Port  Fdio.  ^.^ 

ULFAYBFTB. 

The  irrival  of  Gen.  La  Fsyette  haa.diffiiaed  a  stream  of  finest 
tkrougbout  all  the  land,  and  excited  the  emnlation  of  every  clasa 
in  welcoming  to  our  shores  a  man  who  essentially  contributed  to  the 
sstablisbment  of  American  Independence*  Amidst  the  loud  huz- 
us  and  triumphal  expressions  which  are  heard  on  every  side,  it 
is  our  duty  as  &ithful  joiimaHsts  to  preserve  the  memory  of  these 
transactions.  We  shall  therefore  publish  in  this  Number  a  brief 
icconnt  of  his  reception  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  a  specimen  of  the  insignia  which  have  been  prepared  by  our 
artists  to  commemorate  his  reception  in  Philadelphia. 

The  visit  of  this  ardent  and  steadfast  supporter  of  natural  rights, 
"who  came  over  to  Macedon"  and  helped  us,  at  a  period  of  fear- 
ful dismay,  is  one  of  those  rare  incidents  in  the  annals  of  a  nation, 
which  fiU  the  heart  with  acrowd  of  interesting  and  agreeable  re- 
flectiMis. 

When  our  iUnstrious  Guest  first  turned  his  eyes  towards  this 
western  worid,  he  beheld  us  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  powerful 
nation,  under  every  circamstance  of  difficulty  and  dangen  without  - 
a  name,  without  resources,  without  arms,  without  allies;  with  no- 
thing, in  short,  but  a  just  cause  and  a  determined  spirit  In  such 
a  conjunctnre,  he  did  not  content  himself  with  furnishing  pecuni- 
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ary  aid:  he  came  personally,  from  a  distant  soil,  abandoning,  at  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  the  luxuries  of  Paris  and  the  incitements  of  am- 
bition, to  partake  our  rugged  fortune.  He  spilt  his  blood  at  Bran- 
dywine,  and  hazard«4  his  life  in  various  hard  fought  battles.  Bj 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  he  was  inyestod  with  the  hi^ 
rank  of  Major  Qeneral  in  our  armies;  he  was  the  companion  of 
Hamilton;  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Washington; 
and  he  retired  from  the  field  only  when  peace  and  independence 
had  crowned  our  efforts*  Fayette  eiyoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
patriots  of  1776,  and  he  was -worthy  of  the  trust*  By  his  frank- 
ness, his  gallantry,  and  his  ardour,  he  conciliated  universal  es- 
teem: he  was  implicated  in  no  controversy:  he  was  shaded  by  no 
suspicion:  he  made  no  man  his  enemy.  On  every  occasion  he 
evinced  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
zeal  in  our  behalf.  The  United  States  had  msny  friends  in  Eu- 
rope during  her  vital  struggle;  some  were  fruitful  in  resources  and 
powerful  in  talents;  others  cherished  ardent  wishes,  and  a  few 
vindicated  our  cause  in  eloquent  and  indignant  language*  But 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Fayette  could  not  be  contented  with  suoli 
demonstrations  of  regard:  he  took  his  stand  by  our  side  and  nak- 
ed his  fame  and  life  with  us. 

When  his  sword  could  be  useful  no  longer  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  We  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  toil  and  de-» 
votion;  we  obtained  independence;  we  secured  freedom;  we  esta- 
blished enlightened  and  invaluable  forms  of  government;  our  com* 
merce  now  expands  its  fibres  through  every  soil;  our  territories  are 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  a  mighty  empire;  our  fire^sides  are  embel- 
lished by  the  arts,  and  our  homes  are  protected  by  legions  of  dis- 
ciplined freemen.  He  who  contributed  so  much  to  these  great  ob« 
jects,  comes  again  to  visit  us,  and  beholds  the  work  in  which  he 
laboured  so  ardently,  flourishing  beyond  an  example  in  history. 
The  old  *'  Thirteen  States,?'  which  he  defended  in  the  ^ring  of 
^his  days,  have  improved  in  every  thing  that  can  edd  value  to  life; 
and  neady  aa  many  younger  brethren  are  now  ranged  by  their  side, 
participating  in  the  same  genial  warmth  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
The  father  beholds  his  children  arriyed  at  maturity  and  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  cares  and  sacrifices:  the  children,  grown  to  man- 
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hM9i»  ctatemplatt  with  jDy  and  p«tit«de  the  Ace  of  their  eatiy 
[  ttid  defends!  These  are  pleatnr^  without  ftllojl  These  are 
;  the  highest  deligfati  that  eartii  can  bestow! 

All  elasses  among  us  are  animated  by  the  same  taptnroas  Ced- 
ing. Every  countenance  is  brightened  with  cheerfulness  and  eve- 
ry bosom  is  warm  with  gratitude.  The  warrior  of  the  revolution 
r^ards  with  profovnd  emotion,  one  who  participated  with  him  in 
its  changeful  scenes,  and  calls  up  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
exploits  with  tears  of  joy.  The  man  of  mature  age  recollects 
the  naiBe»  ftimiliar  to  his  boyhood,  when  it  was  associated  with 
tiMse  of  Washington,  and  Warcen,  and  Green,  and  De  Kalb*  The 
ehfid  spnnga  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  veteran  whose  virtues  were 
presented  to  his  earliest  reflections  in  the  grateful  pages  of  Ame- 
rican hitloryA  In  Fayette,  the  patriot  witnesses  the  sincere  re- 
publican through  all  the  fearful  and  wondx^ms  vieissitades  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  American  traveller  recognizes  a  fellow- 
dtiaen  wfaoi  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  received  him  as 
a  brother  and  breatbe«l  a  benevolent  wish  towards  his  country.  Such 
a  nan  is  truly  one  whom  a  nation  may  honour  with  frank  and  en- 
Unsiaatic  respect,  not  dictated  by  selfishness,  nor  contaminated 
by  adulation* 

The  scene  of  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  expression  of  grati- 
tude by  a  great  natiim  to  an  individual,  without  station  or  any 
otlier  ^an  moral  influence,  is,  like  many  other  Americen  exam- 
ples, without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  In  modem 
times  we  should  in  vain  search  fbr  such  a  tribute  to  virtue:  alas! 
at  no  country  but  this  could  scenes  so  delightful,  be  exhibited, 
dnder  any  circumstances.  Emperors  and'kings  have  been  environ- 
ed by  pomp  and  fbllowed  by  the  multitude:  but  power,  not  virtue, 
was  the  idol:  selfishness  or  fear,  not  gratitude  or  love,  the  mo- 
tive. Amidst  the  loud  acclaim  of  sycophants  and  dependants, 
thousands  muttered  in  secret  the  groans  of  misery  and  revenge. 
Even  ancient  times,  the  ages  of  liberty  in  Greece  and  Rome,  offi*r 
iio  counterfeit  presentment  to  this  e^ilarating  spectacle.  Were 
we  to  point  to  the  nearest  resemblance  we  should  cite  the  name 
of  Timoleon,  who,  like  Fayette,  went  to  the  succour  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  like  him  too,  had  the  peculiar  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  in 
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lug  old  age»  the  lore  and  gratitade  of  those  whom  he  had  asiiatiad 
in,  throwing  off  an  odious  oppressiim;  Fayette,  better  tiiaa  any 
man  now  living,  deservet  the  name  of  the  most  Tirtnous  and  ha^y 
patriot  of  history— he  is,  emphatically.  Tarn  Timolsoit  ov  Modbrm 
Times. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT. 

James  Watt  was  a  philosopher,  mechanician,  and  civil  engi- 
neer, whose  inyentiye  talents,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  practical  application  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  life» 
place  him  in  tiie  foremost  rank  of  those  iHustrious  men,  whose 
discoveries  have  influenced  the  state  of  society,  and  eonferred 
distinction  upon  fiiidr  coiinirj  and  age* 

His  great-grandfather  fanned  his  own  small  estate  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Aberdeen,  but  engaging  in  the  civil  wars,  was  killed  in  one 
of  Montrose's  battles,  and  his  property  lost  to  his  lamily.  His 
son,  Thomas  Watt,  left  an  infiEint,  was  brought  up  by  relations, 
and  having  a  turn  for  the  mathematical  sciences,  made  such  pro- 
ficiency by  his  own  exertions,  under  very  untoward  circumstances, 
occasioned  by  the  persecutions  of  the  times,  as  to  enable  him  at  a 
later  and  quieter  period  to  estaUish  himself  at  Greenock,  as  a 
teacher  of  these  sciences,  and  of  the  dependent  arts  of  surveying 
and  navigation. 

He  had  two  sons,  John  and  James;  the  former  brought  up  as  a 
mathematician,  settled  first  at  Air,  and  afterwards  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  much  employed  in  surveying  and  directing  the  im. 
provement  of  estates;  was  an  able  man,  and  drew  neatly  and  ac- 
curately, which  was  not  very  common  in  those  days.  He  died  in 
irsr,  at  an  eariy  age,  leaving  a  Survey  of  the  River  Clydt^  from 
QUugow  to  the  Point  of  Troward,  which  was  jpublished  by  his 
brother  several  years  afterwards.  James,  his  younger  brother,  of 
an  active,  ingenious,  and  enterprizbg  mind,  bescame  a  merchant 
in  Greenock,  and  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 
Town-€ouncil,m  magistrate,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  town.    By  his  wife,.  Agnes  Muirheid^  he  had  two 
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9QDB,  James,  the  eubject  of  the  present  article,  and  John,  wiio 
was  lost  soon  after  he  became  of  age,    , 

James  Watt,  was  bom  at  Greenock,  the  19th  Jannaiy  1736. 
Ue  received  the  mdiments  of  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town;  but  from  the  extreme  delicacj  of  his  constitu- 
tion, was  with  difficulty  enabled  to  attend  the  classes,  and  owed- 
mnch  of  his  acquirements  to  his  studious  habits  at  home.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his^arly  years,  than  that,  from  the  first,  he  ma- 
nifested a  partiality  for  mechanical  contriyances  and  operations, 
and  frequently  employed  himsdf  in  that  way.  The  desired  im^ 
proyement  in  an  art, then  little  practised  in  Scotland,  induced  him 
to  go  to  London  in  his  eighteenth  year>  and  there  to  place  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  a  mathematical  instrument-maker;  but 
he  remained  little  more  than  a  tweWemonth,  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  compelling  his  return  to  the  paternal  roof. 

In  that  short  period^  he  appears  to  have  made  great  proficiency, 
and  continued,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  to  perfect  himself  in 
this  art,  both  at  hpme  and  on  his  visilsi  to  his  mother's  relations 
at  Glasgow,  where  it  was  his  wish  to  establish  himself.  But  some 
opposition  being  made  by  the  corporations,  who  considered  him 
as  an  intruder  upon  their  privileges,  the  professors  of  the  college 
took  him  under  their  protectiim,  and  accommodated  Mm  with  an 
apartment  and  premises  #or  carrying  on  his  business  within  their 
jHreciocts,  with  the  titie  and  office  of  Mathematical  Instrumeni'' 
Maker  to  tht  UniversUy.  This  took  place  in  1757,  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  anil  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  had  al- 
ready given  satisfactory  proofs  of  talent  to  the  eminent  men  who 
then  adorned  that  seat  of  learning.  There  Mr.  Watt  applied  se- 
dulously to  business,  and  in  the  few  intervals  which  its  concerns, 
and  ill  health  allowed,  cultivated  those  various  talents  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after  life. 

The  steam-engine  had  been  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation 
between  Mr.  Robison  and  himself,  and  the  former  had  suggested 
the  possibility  of  its  application  to  the  moving  of  wheel-carriages. 
About  the^year  1761  or  1762,  Mr.  Watt  had  tried  some  experi- 
mefits  on  th^  force  of  steam  in  a  Papin's  digester,  and  had  con^ 
ttructed  and  worked  with  strong  steam  a  small  modd,  consisting 
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of  an  inlrerted  syringe;  the  bottom  of  the  rod  of  which  wbs  loaded 
with  a  weight,  alternatelj  admitting  the  tteam  below  the  piston, 
ifld  letting  it  off  to  the  atmosphere.  ObsenriBg  the  iia|»erlQctioiia 
of  this  cODstruction,  he  soon  «batidoDed  tt;  bat  the  atteiitkm  ae- 
eetsary  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  business  prevented  his  reconM- 
dering  it>  until  the  winter  of  1763-4,  when  he  was  employed  bj 
tiie  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  pat  in  order  a  working 
model  of  a  steam-engine  upon  NewcomenHiyconstruction.  When 
he  had  repaired  it  and  set  it  to  work,  he  found  that  the  boiler, 
though  large  in  t)roportion  to  the  cylinder,  was  barely  able  to  sup* 
ply  it  with  steam  for  a  few  strokes  fet  minutei  and  that  a  great 
qnantity  of  water  was  required,  though  it  was  but  tigbdy  loaded 
by  the  pump  attached  to  it.  It  soon  occurred,  that  the  cause  lay 
In  the  little  cylinder  (two  inches  diameter,  six  inches  stroke,)  ei- 
posing  a  greater  surftu^e  to  condense  the  steam  than  the  cylinders 
of  larger  engines  did,  in  pro)>ortion  to  their  respective  contents. 
By  shortening  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  less  steam  and 
less  injection  water  were  required,  and  the  model  Worked  at  a  pro- 
per  speed.  Thus  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  put  into  his  hands 
was  accomplished;  and  with  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  defect 
and  this  result,  most  artists  would  hare  been  satisfied.  Not  so 
Mr.  Watt  He  had  become  aware  of  a  great  consumption  of  steam, 
and  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  a  more  accurate  investigation  of 
the  causes^  in  which  he  proceeded  in  a  truly  philosophical  man- 
ner. The  cylinder  of  his  small  model  being  of  brass,  he  conceived 
that  less  steam  would  be  condensed  by  substituting  cylinders  of 
some  material  which' would  transmit  heat  more  slowly.  He  made 
a  larger  model  with  a  cylinder  (six  inches  diameter,  and  one  foot 
stroke,)  of  wood,  soaked  in  oil,  and  baked  to  dryness.  He  ascer- 
tained, from  experiments  made  with*boilers  of  various  construc- 
tions, that  the  evaporation  of  boiling  water  is  neither  in  propor- 
tion to  the  evaporating  surface,  nor  to  the  quantity  of  water,  as  had 
been  supposed,  but  to  the  heat  that  enters  i^  and  that  the  latter 
depended  chiefiy  on  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire.  He  likewise  determined  the  weight  of  coal  required 
for  the  evaporation  of  any  given  quantity  of  wat^r.  Being  con- 
lanced  that  there  existed  a  great  error  in  th^  statement  which  had 
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been  preyiontty  given  of  the  bulk  of  water  "vhm  foiiTerted  intf 
steam,  he  proceeded  to  eiuimme  that  point  by  f  xperi^ent;  and 
discorered,  thut  water,  converted  into  it^m  of  the  beat  <4  boUiiig 
water,  was  e^paqded  to  eighteen  hundred  times  its  bulk;  or^  as  4 
rule  for  ready  of  Iculati^in,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  produced  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam.  He  constructed  a  boiler  to  be  applied  to  h^ 
model,  which  should  show,  by  inspection,  die  quantity  of  water 
evaporated,  and,  consequently,  wo\ild  enable  him  to  calculate  thfi 
quantity  of  steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  the  engine*  This  ho 
BOW  proved  te  be  several  times  the  fiill  oi  the  cylinder*  He  alM 
observed,  that  all  attempte  tp  improve  the  vacaum,  by  throwing 
in  more  iq|eotion  water,  caused  a  disproportionate  waste  of  steams 
and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  cause  of  tbia  waa  the  boiling  of 
water  in  vacuo  at  very  low  heate  (recentiy  determined  by  J)r. 
CuUen,  to  be  under  100;)  consequently,  at  greater  heats»  the  in« 
jection  water  was  converted  into  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  re* 
sisted  the  descent  of  the  pilten.  He  now  perceived  clearly,  thait 
tfaa  great  waate  of  steam  proceed  from  ite  being  chilled,  and 
condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  cylinder  before  it  was  sufficient* 
ly  heated  to  retain  it  in  an  dastic  stete;  and  that,  te  derive  the 
grf atest  advantage,  the  cylinder  should  always  be  kept  as  hot  as 
the  steam  thatr  entered  it,  and  that^  when  the  steam  was  con* 
densed,  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  100^,  or  lower,  in  order  to 
make  th0  vacuum  complete.  Early  in  1705,  the  fortunate  thought 
occurred  to  him  of  accomplishing  this,  by  condensing  the  steam 
in  a  separate  vessel;  exhausted  by  air,  and  kept  cool  by  injection, 
between  which  and  the  cylinder  a  commuoica^n  was  tp  be  open- 
ed every  time  steapn  was  to  be  condensed,  while  the  cylinder  it- 
self was  to  be  kept  constantly  hot.  No  sooner  had  this  occurred 
to  him,  than  the  means  of  efi^ting  it  presented  themselves  in  ra- 
pid succession.  A  model  was  constructed,  and  the  experimente 
made  with  it,  placed  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  and  the  a4* 
vantages  of  the  invention,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

In  the  course  of  these  trials,  he  waa  much  struck  by  the  peat 
heat  communicated  to  the  iiyection  .water  by  a  small  quantity  of 
steam,  and  proceeded  by  a  very  simple  experiment  to  satisfy  him- 
self upon  that  subject,  when  he  discovered  that  water  converted 
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into  steam  will  heat  about  six  times  its  t)wn  weight  of  water  at 
47^  or  48^  to  £12^.  He  mentioned  this  extraordinary  fact  to  Dr. 
Black,  who  then  explained  to  him  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  to 
the  support  of  which,  Mr.  Watt  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction 
of  contribating  his  experiments.  From  some  of  tiiese  he  was  led 
to  suppose  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  abore  1000®,  but  he  af- 
terwards  considered  960®  a  more  accurate  determination.  From 
others,  he  deduced  the  important  conclusion,  tiiat  the  sum  6f  the 
latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam,  at  different  temperatures,  is  a 
constant  quantttjy  the  latent  heat  increasing  as  the  sensible  heat 
diminishes;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  given  weight  of  water  in  the 
state  of  steam  contains  nearlj  the  same  Quantity  of  heat,  what- 
ever  may  be  the  bulk  or  density  of  the  steam. 

He  also,  at  this  tipae,  made  experiments  upon  the  capacities  of 
different  bodies  for  heat,  and  upon  the  heats  at  which  water  boils 
under  various  pressures;  from  which  he  ascertained,  that  where 
the  heats  proceeded  in  an  arithmetical,  the  elasticities  proceeded 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  curve  of  which  he  laid  down.  Theae 
he  repeated  some  years  after  with  more  accuracy. 

From  this  period  (the  early  part  of  1765,)  his  mind  became 
Yerj  much  engaged  in  contriving  the  machinery  for  executing  his 
improvement,  upon  a  large  scale;  but  the  want  of  funds  prevent- 
ed his  attempting  it,  until  he  was  induced  to  address  himself  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  had  a  short  time  before  Completed  his  esta- 
blishment of  the  Carron  Ironworks,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
known  qualities  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  was  considered  to 
be  possessed  of  ample  means  of  introducing  the  invention  to  the 
public.  He  agreed  to  enter  into  the  plan,  upon  having  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two-thirds  of  the  invention  assigned  to  him;  and  an  en- 
gine upon  a  large  scale  was  then  constructed  by  Mr.  Watt,  at 
Kinneil,  near  Borrowtoonness,  where  the  doctor  then  resided;  the 
trials  made  with  which  gave  satisfaction.  But  tiie  introduction 
of  the  invention  to  the  public  was  retarded,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the  doctor  became  involved,  by 
the  failure  of  several  of  his  multifarious  undertakings;  and  on  the 
other,  by  the  employment,  which  the  rising  reputation  of  Mr. 
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Watt,  fpr  knowled^  and  skill  in  the  line  of  a  civil-engineer,  pro- 
cured him. 

He  was  employed  in  1767,  to  make  a  survey  for  a  canal  of 
junction  between  the  rivers  Torth  an'd  Clyde,  by  Whaf  was  cdlled 
tlie  Lomond  passage,  and  attended  parliament  on  the  part  of  the 
subscribers,  where  the  bill  was  lost.  An  offer  was  fhen  inade  to 
him  of  undertaking  the  survey  and  estimate  of  an  intended  canal 
from  the  Monk  lani  Colleries  to  Glasgow;  and  these  proving 
satisfactory,  the  su peri nten<^e nee  of  the  execution  was  confided  to 
him.  This  was  quickly  followed  byliis  being  employed  T)y  thiJ 
Trustees  for  Fisheries  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland,  to  make  a 
survey  of  a  canal  from  ^erth  to  F'orfar,  through  Strathmore;  and 
soon  afterwards,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  .Annexed  Estates, 
to  furnish  a  report  and  estimate  of  the  relative  advantages  of  open- 
ing a  communication  be  tureen  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  western 
ocean,  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Cri- 
nan*  or  that  of  Tarbert.  Business  of  this  description  now  crowd- 
ed upon  him;  and  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  were  successively 
undertaken  by  him  for  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  Port-Glasgow,  and 
Greenock;  the  deepening  of  the  river  Clyde,  the  rendering  navi- 
gable the  rivers  Forth  and  Devon,  and  the  water  of  Lcven;  tiie 
making  of  a  canal  from  Machrihanish  bay  to  Cambelltown,  and 
of  another  between  the  Grand  (3anal  and  the  harbour  of  Borrows- 
tounness;  the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  at  Rutherglen, 
&c.  &c.  In  these  surveys  he  made  use  of  a  new  micrometer,  and 
a  machine  for  drawing  in  perspective,  which  he  had  invented  to 
facilitate  his  operations.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  his  Reports,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  perspi- 
cuity and  accuracy,  although  the  work  of  a  self-taught  engineer, 
'yhc  last  and  greatest  work  upon  which  he  was  employed  was  the 
survey  and  estimate  of  the  line  of  a  canal  between  Fort-William 
and  Inverness,  since  executed  by  Mr.  Telford,  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  was  at  that  time  proposed,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonia 
Canal. 

Whilst  engaged  upon  this  survey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ~ 

♦  The  Crinan  canal  was  executed  several  years  af^erff ards,  under  the 
direction  of  his  friend  Mr.  Rennie  with  tome  rariations. 
OCTOBER,  1824. — NO.  270.  S4 
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1T7S,  Mr.  Wfttt  received  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  affeetion- 
ate  wife,  leaving  him  a  daughter  and  a  son.  He  appears  soon  after 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,*  to  settle  in  England.  He  had  secured  his  title  to  his  /m- 
provements  for  saving  Steam  and  Fuel  in  Fire  Engines,  by  pa- 
tent, in  the  year  1769;  but  all  hopes  of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  being  at  an  end,  he  had  induced 
that  gentleman  to  transfer  his  share  of  the  patent  to  Mr.  fioulton. 
In  conjunction  with  him  an  application  was  made  to  parliament, 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  patent,  and  an  act  prolonging 
it  for  twenty-five  years  was  obtained  in  the  year  1775,  when  the 
business  of  making  steam-engines  was  commenced  by  the  firm  of 
Boulton  and  Watt  , 

Some  engines  for  pumping  water  were  soon  made  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  the  savings  in  fuel  were  demonstrated  by  repeated  com- 
parative trials  to  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  those  of  the  best  construction  before  in  use.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  mining  interest  of  Cornwall  was  sent  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  and  their  report  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
engines  into  that  country,  to  which  they  have  proved  of  sucli 
vast  utility. 

The  immediate  application  of  the  powers  of  steam  to  giving  a 
rotary  motion  to  mills  had  formed  an  early  object  of  Mr.  Watt's 
attention,  and  he  had  deeply  considered  the  various  means  of  ef- 
fecting this.  One  method  of  producing  a  continued  movement  in 
one  direction  was  by  a  steam-wheel,  described  in  his  patent  of 
1769.  Various  others  of  a  similar  kind  suggested  themselves  to 
him,  of  some  of  which  drawings  and  models  were  made;  but  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  them  steam  and  air-tight,  and  the  loss  of 
power  by  friction,  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the  production  of  a  continued 
regular  rotary  one.  This  he  accomplished  by  a  series  of  improve- 
ments, the  exclusive  property  of  which  he  secured  by  successive 
patents  in  the  years  1781, 178^,  1784,  and  1785;  including,  among 

*  Some  account  of  this  gentleman  may  bo  found  in  the  Port  Folio  for 
October,  ISin. 
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other  inventions,  the  rotary  motion  of  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,* 
the  expansive  principle,  the  double  engine,  tlie  parallel  motion, 
and  the  smokeless  furnace.  The  application  of  the  centrifugal 
regulating  force  of  the  governor  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
machine. 

The  invention  of  the  separate  condenser,  and  the  contrivances 
necessary  to  give  it  full  effect,  would  alone  have  established  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Watt;  but  when  to  these  are  added  the  various  in- 
ventions called  forth  to  perfect  his  rotative  engines,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  a  union  of  philosophical  research,  of  physical  skill, 
and  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  has,  we  believe,  no  parallel  in 
modern  times. 

The  perfection  thus  given  to  the  rotative  engine  soon  led  to  its 
general  application  for  imparting  motion  to  almost  every  species 
of  mill-work  and  machinery;  and  gave  an  impulse,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  inventions,  to  the  extension  of  British  manufactures, 
population,  and  wealth. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Watt's  inventive  powers  confined  to  the  steam- 
engine.  The  necessity  of  preserving  accurate  copies  of  his  vari- 
ous drawings  and  of  his  letters,  containing  long  and  important 
calculations;  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  that  labour  himself,  which 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  entrust  to  others,  led  him,  in  the  year 
1780,  to  contrive  a  copying  apparatus,  and  commenced  the  manu- , 
factory  of  them, — a  contrivance  of  great  simplicity,  and  of  which 
he  reaped  an  ample  benefit  in  the  time,  labour>  and  expense  it 
saved  to  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  its  advantage  to  the  public. 

In  the  winter  of  1784-5,  he  put  up  an  apparatus  for  heating  a 
room  by  means  of  steam.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  we  find 
suggested  by  Col.  Cooke  in  the  Philosophical  Dransactions  for 

**  Mr.  Watt  had  originally  intended  to  deriFe  the  rotary  motioD  from 
the  working  beam  by  means  of  a  cooneotiiig  rod  aod  cilnk;  but  the  work- 
man employed  to  make  the  model  communioated  it  to  a  neighbouring  mar 
Dufacturer,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it.  This  stimulated  Mr.  Watt  to 
the  invention  of  other  means  of  efiectiDg  the  same  object,  of  irhich  ^v€ 
are  described  in  the  patent  of  1 781.  He  afterwarilB  used  the  crank  irhich 
was  indeed  his  own,  when  he'  saw  occasion,  in  defiance  of  the  patentee, 
who  never  troubled  him. 
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1745^  but  we  know  not  whether  this  was  known  to  Mr.  Watt 
when  he  made  this  first  practical  attempt,  from  which  lie  deduced 
proportions  of  surface,  &c.  which  afterwards  served  to  guide  bim 
in  the  introduction  of  the  process  in  larger  buildings. 

Chemical  studies  engaged  much  of  his  attention  during  his 
busiest  time,  and  at  the  very  period  when  be  was  most  engaged 
in  perfecting  his  rotative  engines,  and  in  managing  a  business  be- 
come considerable,  and,  from  its  novelty,  requiring  close  atten- 
tion^ he  entered  deeply  into  the  investigations  then  in  progress 
relative  to  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  different  gases. 
Early  in  1783,  he  was  led,  by  the  experiments  of  his  friend  and 
neighbour.  Dr.  Priestly,  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  water 
is  a  compound  of  deplilogisticated  and  inflammable  airs  (as  they 
were  then  called)  deprived  of  their  latent  or  elementary  heat,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  make  known  this  theory.    This  was  done  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestly,  dated  the  28th  April  1783,  in  which  he 
states  the  doctor's  experiments  to  have  come  in  aid  of  some  prior 
notions  of  his  own,  and  supports  his  conclusions  by  original  ex- 
periments.   That  letter  Dr.  Priestly  received  in  London;  and, 
after  showing  it  to  several  members  of  the  ftoyal  Society,  he  de- 
livered it  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
read  in  some  of  ihe  public  meetings  of  the  society;  but  before  that 
cojild  be  complied  with,  Mr.  Watt,  having  heard  of  some  new  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Priestly,  begged  that  the  residing  miglit 
be  delayed.    Those  new  experiments  soon  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  delusive,  and  Mr.  Watt  sent  a  revised  edition  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  De  Luc  on  the  26th  November  of  the  same  year, 
which  was  not  read  to  the  Society  until  the  29th  April  1784,  and 
appears  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that  year,  under 
the  title  of  Tlioughts  on  the  Constituent  Parts  of  Water  and  of 
Dephlogisticated  Mr,  with  an  dccount  of  some  Exferiments  upon 
that  Sulrject.    In  the  interim,  on  the  15th  January  1784,  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Cavendish  had  been  read,  containing  his  Esperimenis  on 
the  Combustion  of  the  Dephlogisticated  and  imflammable  Mrs, 
and  drawing  the  same  inference  as  Mr.  Watt;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  he  did  not  admit  elementary  heat  into  his  explanation. 
He  refers  in  it  to  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Watt's  paper,  and  states 
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his  own  experiments  to  have  been  made  in  1781 »  and  mentioned 
to  Dr.  Priestlj;  but  he  does  not  say  at  what  period  he  formed  his 
conduBions;  he  only  mentions  that  a  friend  of  his  had  given  liome 
account  of  his  experiments  in  the  summer  of  1783  to  Mr.  La- 
voisier, as  well  as  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Mr,  Watt  had  liever  heard  of  them;  and  Dr.  Blagden 
has  stated,  that  he  mentioned  at  Paris  the  opinions  of  both  the 
English  philosophers,  which  were  not  admitted  without  hesitation, 
nor  until  the  French  chemists  had  satisfied  themselves  by  experi- 
ments of  their  own. 

Mr.  Watt  also  has  the  merit  of  beifig  the  first  person  to  intro- 
duce into  threat  Britain,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  on  a  practical 
scale,  in  any  country,  the  bleaching  of  linens  and  cottons  by  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  the  invention  of  his  friend  M.  Berthollet  That 
gentleman  had  communicated  his  invention  to' Mr.  Watt  at  Paris 
in  the  winter  of  1786-7,  whither  he  had  proceeded  with  Mr.  Boul- 
ton  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government,  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  raising  water  at  Marly,'  and  his  mind  was 
instantly  alive  to  the  extensive  application  of  which  it  admitted. 
He  advised  Mr.  Berthollet  to  secure  the  property  by  an  English 
patent;  but  that  he  decFined  and  left  his  friend  to  make  such  use 
of  it  as  he  thought  proper. 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr.  Watt  was  led,  by  the  illness  of  his 
daughter,  and  some  apprehensions  entertained  for  the  son,  who 
were  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  medical  application  of  the  factitious  airs,  and  to  contrive  va- 
rious apparatuses  for  that  purpose,  and  which  were  described  by 
himself,  in  his  friend  Dr.  Beddoes's  publications  on  Fneumaiic 
Medicine. 

We  have  not  space  to  particularize  other  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Watt,  or  at  his  suggestion,  into  various  arts,  for 
there  were  few  arts  with  tlie  details  of  which  he  was  not  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  to  the  practical  professors  of  which  he  was 
not  able  and  willing  to  impart  information.  We  shall  only  men- 
tion that  before  he  left  Glasgow  to  settle  in  England,  he  had  as- 
sisted some  of  his  friends  in  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  there, 
t<i  the  success  of  which  his  experiments  and  advice  had  greatly 
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contributed,  and  in  which  he  afterwards  continued  a  partner.  At 
a  later  period,  he  occupied  himself  much  upon  a  composition,  hay* 
ing  the  transparency,  and  nearlj  the  hardness  of  marble,  from 
which  he  made  many  casts.  This  promoted,  if  it  did  not  create 
a  taste  for  sculpture  and  statuary,  and  led  to  his  employing  him- 
self, during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  contrivance  of  a  ma- 
chine for  multiplying  busts  and  other  carved  work,  which  he  left 
in  a  very  forward  state. 

Mr.  Watt  did  not  escape  the  common  lot  of  eminent  men,  that 
of  meeting  with  pirates  of  his  inventions,  and  detractors  from  his 
merit  The  latter,  indeed,  were  but  few,  and  their  efforts  transi- 
tory; fyxt  the  former  were  numerous,  and  in  proportion  to  the  be- 
nefits expected  to  arise  from  an  evasion  of  the  patent  dues  claim- 
ed by  Boulton  and  Watt;  though  these  were  established  upon  the 
liberal  footing  of  receiving  only  one-third  of  the  savings  of  fuel 
compared  with  the  best  steam-engines  previously  in  use.  In  con- 
sequence, both  the  attention  of  Mr.  Boulton  and  of  Mr.  Watt  was 
greatly  occupied,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year  1799,  in  defend- 
ing their  patent  rights  against  numerous  invaders,  the  principal 
of  whom  were  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  mining  interest  of 
Cornwall,  although  the  respectable  part  of  it  refused  to  concur  in 
their  measures. 

In  1800,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
his  favour,  he  withdrew  from  business,  resigning  his  share  to  his 
two  sons;  of  whom  the  youngest,  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  died  soon 
after,  having  given  splendid  proofs  of  literary  and  philosophical 
talents,  and  left  a  durable  record  of  the  latter,  in  his  paper  On 
Basalt  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Mr.  Watt  continued 
to  the  close  of  life  to  interest  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  his  former 
associates,  and  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Mr. 
Boulton,  whom  he  survived  several  years.  He  died  on  the  25th 
August  1819,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Watt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1784;  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1785;  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Batavian  Society  in  1787.  In  1806, 
the  honourable  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni* 
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verAtj  of  Glasgow;  and  in  1808,  he  was  elected,  first  a  corres- 
IMnding,  and  afterwards  a  foreign  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

In  this  brief  narrative  of  his  long,  busy,  and  useful  life,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  con€ne  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  principal 
facts,  and  shall  now  add  the  character  drawn  up,  soon  after  his 
death,  bj  a  distinguished  writer,  who  knew  him  well,  and  enjojed 
a  lai^  portion  of  his  esteem. 

"  Dea:th  is  still  busy  in  Our  high  places;  and  it  is  with  great 
pain  that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon,  so  soon  after  the  loss  of 
Mr.  PlayfiEiir,  to  record  the  decease  of  another  of  our  illustrious 
'countrymen,  and  one  to  whom  mankind  has  been  still  more  large- 
ly indebted.  Mr.  Jamcis  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  died  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  his  seat  of  Heathfield,  near  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

This  name,  fortunately,  needa  no  commemoration  of  ours;  for 
he  &at  bore  it  survived  to  see  it  crowned  with  undisputed  and 
unenvied  honours;  and  many  generations  will  probably  pass  away 
before  it  shall  have  **  gathered  all  its  fame."  We  have  said  that 
Mr.  Watt  was  the  great  imfnyoer  of  the  steam-engine;  but,  in 
truth,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  uti- 
lity, he  should  rather  be  described  as  its  invenixiT.  It  was  by  his 
inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  It  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and 
its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance. 
By  his  admirable  contrivances,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous 
alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility;  for  the  prodigious  power 
which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility, 
with  which  they  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak  is  no- 
thing to  it  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  like  wax  before  it,  draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as 
fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air. 
It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribands, 
anid  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which 
these  inventions  have  conferred  upon  the  country.    There  is  no 
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braBclbof  iii4^ttry  thiit  ba^  i^qt  bec;n  inddited  to,t)ieif|;  a|ifLiiv»^ 
the  moat  matesrial»  thej  have,  not  only  wi^^ned  most  npuig;ni^f^Dt] j 
the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a  thousandfold  the  ajnoant 
of  its  productions.    Ijt  is  our  i^pror/sd  s.teaj^-epgine  thai  has 
fought  the  battles  of  Europfb  and  exalted  and  sustained,  throu|^ 
the  late  tremendous  contes>;t»  the  political  greatifesis  of  9nr  land^ 
It  is^the  same  great  power  which  now,  enabl<^s  us  to  paj  the  in- 
terest of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous  sti^ggle  in  which 
we  af-e  still  engaged*  with  the  skill  and  ci^^tal  of;  conntfies  less 
oppressed  with  taxation.    But  these  are  poor,  audi  n^ow  views 
of  its  importance.    It  has  increased  inde^pitelj  the  mass  of  hu- 
man comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  chf^p  and.  accessi- 
ble all  OTer  the  world  the  mfiterials  of  weallj^  and,  prosperity.    It 
has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short*  with  a  ppwei;  to  which 
no  limits  can  be  assigned,  completed  the  don^ioion,  pf  mii^d  OTer 
the  most  refractory  qualities  of  nuttter*  an4  ^aid.  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  wh^ch  are  to 
aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  gener&tions.  It  is  to  the  genius 
of  one  man  too  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing;  and  certainly  no 
man  ever  before  b^towed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind.     The  blessing 
is  not  only  universal,  but  unbounded;  an4  the  fabled  inventors  of 
the  plough  and  the  loom,  wiio  were  deified  by  the  erring  gratitude 
of  their  rude  contemporaries,  conferred  less  important  benefits  on 
mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our  present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  future  generations;  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country.  But  to  those  to  whom 
he  more  immediately  belonged,  who  lived  in  bis  society  and  en- 
joyed his  conversation,  it  is  not  perhaps  the  character  in  which 
he  will  be  most  frequebtly  recaUed-«-mo6t  deeply  lainented— K>r 
even  most  highly  admired.  Independently  of  his  great  attain- 
ments in  mechanics,  Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  apd  in  many 
respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no  individual  in  his  age  pos- 
sessed so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  infonpatioo,— had  read 
so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately  and  so 
well.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension*  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodising  power  of  un- 
derstanding, which  extracted  something  precious  out  of  all  that 
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was  presented  to  it  His  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  were 
immense*— and  yet  less  astonishing  than  the  command  he  bad  at 
all  times  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casu- 
ally started  in  conversation  with  him  had  been  that  which  he  had 
been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhausting;  such  was  the  co- 
IMOusnesSy  the  precision,  and  the  admirable  clearness  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  poured  out  upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation. 
Nor  .was  this  promptitude  and  compass  of  knowledge  confined  in 
any  degree  to  the  studies  connected  with  hi^  ordinary  pursuits. 
That  he  should  have  been  niinutely  and  extensively  skilled  in 
cheniistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most  of  •  the  branches  of  physical 
science,  might  perhaps  have  been  conjec^red;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  inferred  from  his  u^ual  occupations,  and  probably  is 
not  generally  known,  that  he  was  most  curiously  learned  in  many 
branches  of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and  etymology,  and 
perfectly  at  home  in  all  the.  details  of  architecture,  music,  and 
laV.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  familiar  with  their  most  recent  literature.  Nor  was 
it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great  mechanician  and  engineer 
detailing  and  expounding,  for  hours  together,  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  the  Gtoman  logicians,  or  criticising  the  measures  or 
the  matter  nf  the  German  poetry. 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  by  a  atill  higher  and  rarer  faculty — by  his  power  of  digest- 
ing and  arranging  in  its  proper  place  all  the  information  he  re- 
ceived, and  of  casting  aside  and  rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctive- 
ly, whatever  was  worthless  or  immaterial.  Every  conception  that 
was  suggested  to  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  take  its  place 
among  its  other  rich  furniture,  and  to  be  condensed  into  the 
smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He  never  appeared*,  there- 
fore, to  be  at  all  encumbered  or  perplexed  with  the  verbiage  of 
the  doll  books  be  perused,  or  the  idle  talk  to  which  he  listened;, 
but  to  have  at  once  extracted,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy, 
all  that  was  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it,  for  his 
own  use,  to  its  true  value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it 
often  happened,  that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned  from  his  brief 
and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories  and  arguments  of  tedious 
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writers,  than  an  ordinary  student  could  erer  have  deriyed  from 
the  most  faithful  study  of  tiie  originals;  and  that*  errors  and  ab- 
surdities became  manifest  from  the  mere  clearness  and  plainness 
of  his  statement  of  them,  which  might  have  deluded  and  perplex- 
ed most  of  his  hearers  without  that  invaluable  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  saj,  that  with  those  vast  resources,  his  con- 
versation was  at  all  times  rich  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree; but  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  pleasing  than  wise,  and  had 
all  the  charms  of  familiarity;  with  all  the  substantial  treasures  of 
knowledge.  No  man  could  be  more  social  in  his  spirit,  less  as- 
suming or  fiistidious  in  his  manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent 
towards  all  who  approached  him*  He  rather  liked  to  talk,  at 
least  in  his  latter  years;  but  though  he  took  a  considerable  share 
of  the  conversation,  he  rareljr  suggested  the  tc^cson'  which  k 
was  to  turn,  but  readily  and  quietly  took  up  whatever  was  pre- 
sented by  those  around  him,  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren 
propounders  of  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  treasures  which  he  drew 
from  the  mine  which  they  bad  ^ncicmsciously  qyened.  fie  gene- 
rally seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  choice  of  predilection  for  one 
subject  of  discourse  rather  tfian  anotheri  but  allowed  his  mind, 
like  a  great  cyclopedia,  to  be  opened  at  any  letter  his  associates 
might  choose  to  turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to  select  from  his 
inezhaustabie  stores  what  might  be  best  adi^»ted  te  the  taate  of 
his  present  hearers.  As  to  their  capacity,  he  gave  Bin^self  no 
trouble;  and,  indeed,  such  was  his  singular  talent  for  making  all 
things  plain,  clear,  and  intelligible,  that  scarcely  any  o<ie  could 
be  aware  of  such  a  deficiency  in  his  presence.  His  talk,  too, 
though  overflowing  with  information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lec- 
turing or  solemn  discoursing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of 
colloquial  spirit  and  pleasure.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  most  of  his^  conversation,  and  a  vein 
of  temperate  jocularity,  which  gave  infinite  zest  and  effect  to  the 
condensed  and  inexhaustible  information  which  formed  ito  main 
staple  and  characteristic.  There  was  a  little  air  of  aflected  tes- 
tiness,  and  a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contradiction,  with 
which  he  used  to  address  his  younger  friends,  that  was  always 
felt  by  them  as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and  familiari- 
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tj,  and  prized  accordingly  far  beyond  all  the  golemn  coropliinents 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority*    His  voice  was 
deep  and  powerful,  though  he  commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and  some- 
what monotonous  tone,  which  harmonised  admirably  with  the 
weight  and  brevity  of  his  observations,  and  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  t^e  pleasant  anecdotes  which  he  delivered  with  the 
same  grave  brow  and  the  same  calm  smile  playing  soberly  on  his 
lips.  There  was  nothing  of  effort  indeed,  or  impatience,  any  more 
than  of  pride  or  levity,  in  his  demeanour;  and  ther^  was  a  finer 
expression  of  reposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession  in  his 
manner,  than  we  ever  recollect' to  have  met  with  in  any  other 
person.    He  had  in  his  character  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  all 
sorts  of  forwardnes,  parade,  and  pretensions;  and  indeed  never 
£iiled  to  put  such  impostors  oitt  of  countenance,  by  the  manly 
plainness  and  honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and  deportment 
In  his  temper  and  dispdsitions  he  was  not  only  kind  and  af- 
fectionate, but  generous,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all 
around  hin^  and  gave  the  most  liberal  assistance  and  encourage* 
ment  to  all  young  persons  who  showed  any  indications  of  talent, 
or  applied  to  him  for  patronage  or  advice.   His  health,  which  was 
delicate  from  his  youtit  upwards,  seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he 
advanced  in  years:  and  he  preserved,  up  almost  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  command  of  his  extraor- 
dinary intellect,  but  all  the  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  the  social.gaiety 
which  had  illuminated  his  happiest  days.   His  friends  in  this  part 
of  the  country  never  saw  him  more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and 
colloquial  animation,  never  more  delightful  nor  more  instructive, 
than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  in  tlie  autumn  of  1817,  Indeed,  it 
was  after  that  time  that  he  applied  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
aerly  life,  to  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  mechanically  copying  all 
sorts  of  sculpture  and  statuary,  and  distributed  among  his  friends 
some  of  its  earliest  performances,  as  the  productions  of  a  young 
artist  just  entering  on  his  83d  year. 

This  happy  aud  Mseful  life  came  at  last  to  a  gentle  close.  He 
had  suffered  some  inconveniences  through  tlie  summten  but  was 
not  seriously  indisposed  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He 
then  became  perfectly  aware  of  the  event  that  was  approaching; 
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and  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and  benevolence  of  nature^semed 
only  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  friends  around  him  the  many 
sources  of  consolation  which  were  affi>rded  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  about  to  take  place.  He  expressed  his  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  Providence  for  ih^  length  of  days  with  which  he 
had  been  blessed,  and  his  exemption  from  most  of  the  infirmities 
of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  evening  of  life  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the  honourable  labours  of 
the  day  had  been  concluded.  And  thi|S,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
in  all  calmness  and  tranquillity,  he  yielded  up  his  soul,  without 
pang  or  stniggle,  and  passed  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  tiiat 
of  his  God!'* 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
MAJOR  GENERAL  THOMAS  POSEY- 
Thomas  Posey  was  bom  of  respectable  parentage,  near  the 
Potowmac  in  Virginia,  on  the  ninth  of  July  in  the  year  ir50.  In 
1769  he  had  received  a  tolerable  English  education;  and.as  he  was 
to  inherit  no  fortune,  his  enterprisibg  spirit  induced  him,  at  that 
early  Age,  to  seek  a  residence  in  the  western  part  of  yirginia» 
near  the  frontiers,  where  he  hoped  to  better  his  situation  in  life 
by  the  accumulation  of  property.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few 
years  when  a  war  with  the  Indians  broke  out;  and  in  1774  an  ex- 
pedition againt  them  was  undertaken  by  lord  Dunmore,  then  go- 
vernor of  Virginia.  Mr.  Posey  having  now  arrived  at  man's  es- 
tate, and  acquired  a  character  for  activity  and  correctness,  as  well 
as  a  competent  knowledge  of  business,  received  an  appointment 
in  the  Quarter  Master's  Department,  and  marched  in  the  division 
commanded  by  Col.  Andrew  Lewis.  This  gallant  army,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  penetrated  the  Indian 
country  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  enemy  was 
prepared  to  receive  them.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1774,  Mith  a  body  of  Indians,  composed  of  numerous 
tribes,  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Kanhawa  River,  which  continued 
with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole  day,  and  terminated  in  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  enemy.    Colonels  Lewis  and  Field,  of  Vir- 
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(iBia,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  after  having  distiidgaished 
tbemselyes  by  signal  deeds  of  gallantry.  A  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Poeey  to  a  friend,  immediately  after  the  action,  is  still  preserved 
by  his  family,  and  evinces  him  to  have  been  a  cool  and  attentive 
observer  of  the  bloody  scene,  which  he  describes  with  great  mi- 
nnteness.  He  dwells  particularly  on  tiie  death  of  Col.  Lewis» 
whom  he  calls  a  good  and  worthy  man,  and  describes  as  exhaust* 
ing  his  latest  breath  in  stimulating  his  men  to  action.  This  cam- 
paign was  attended  with  all  the  difficulties  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  Indian  warfe^re;  and  was  conclnded  by  the  well  known 
treaty  made  by  lord  Dunmore  with  the  savage  tribes,  which  pro^ 
dnced  the  release  of  a  large  numbeir  of  unfortunate  prisoners, 
some  of  whom  had  been  held  in  captivity  for  many  years.  It  was 
this  occasion  which  elicited  the  afecting  display  of  savage  elo- 
quence exhibited  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  which  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  has  been  attested  to  be  genuine  by 
Coh  Gibson  of  Pennsylvania,  who  acted  as  interpreter  between 
the  British  govenior  and  this  distinguished  chieftain. 

The  appalling  exhibition  of  war  in  its  most  crael  shape,  which 
Mr.  Posey  must  have  witnested  in  these  border  hostilities,  might, 
in  a  less  resolute  nlind,  have  extinguished  the  military  ardour  of 
a  young  and  unpractised  soldier.  But  his  was  the  dauntless  spi- 
rit which  danger  only  served  to  f^waken;  and  we  find  him  soon 
after  engaged  in  scenes  which  called  for  all  the  energies  of  Ame- 
rican valour.  In  the  year  1775,  the  revolutionary  war.  having 
commenced,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, a  similar  committee  being  formed  in  each  county  in 
the  state;  and  thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  patriotism,  and  occupied  a  prominent  sta- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  and  raised  a  company 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  7th  Virginia  Regiment,  and  af- 
terwarda  put  on  the  continental  establishment  During  this  cam- 
paign, the  r^ment  served  against  lord  Dunmore;  who  committed 
great  depredations  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  having  con- 
siderable land  and  naval  force,  made  a  stand  and  fortified  Gwynu's 
Island.    He  was  attacked  by  our  troops  commanded  by  brigadier 
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general  ]«ewi8»  and  was  routed*  and  driyen  o%  with  coosideraUj^ 
loss  of  men*  and  damage  to  his  shipping.  At  the  end  of  this  cam* 
paign»  the  7th  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  general  Washington* 
They  set  out  in  the  winter  of  1776-7  and  in  the  spring  joined  the 
main  annj,  whi^h  shortly  after  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Mid- 
dle Brookp  New  Jersey;  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  then  lying  at 
New  Brunswick,  a  few  miles  distant,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Cornwallis.  ^ 

Soon  after  Gapt.  Posey  jouned  the  main  army,  Oen*  Washington 
directed  a  selection  of  officers  ^md  men  to  be  made  from  the  dif- 
ferent corps,  to  compose  a  rifle  regiment,  to  be  commanded  by 
Col.  Daniel  Morgan;  and  Posey  was  selected  as  one  of  the  cap- 
tains. This  corps  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  army.  It  was  immediatdy  ordered  to  dp  duty  on  the  ene- 
toy*s  lines,  where  it  was  much  exposed,  always  on  the  alert,  and 
continually  engaged  with  the  enemy's  picket  guards,  their  fora- 
ging parties,  or  some  part  of  their  forces.  To  say  that  on  these 
occasions  Capt  Posey  was  not  excelled  by  any  of  the.  brave  offi- 
cers of  this  gallant  reg^ent  is  hig^  praise;  hut  it  may  be  said 
with  great  justice. 

Early  in  the  summer  following,  lord  Cornwallis  evacuated  New 
Brunswick,  and  took  up  bis  line  of  march  fbr  New  York.  Gene- 
ral Washington  detached  a  large  force  ta  endeavour  to  intercept 
him,  or  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  Morgan's  rifle  r^- 
ment  was  on  this  service;  with  orders  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  engage  him  at  every  defile,  and  to  Itarrass  him  when- 
ever an*  opportunity  should  offer.  When  the  enemy  reached 
Piscataway  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Morgan  post- 
.  ed  himself  in  a  marshy  wood  near  the  road,  and  when  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  had  passed^  and  the  rear  guard  approached, 
attacked  and  endeavoured  to  cut  it  off.  A  warm  contest  ensued; 
in  the  course  of  which  Capt  Posey  was  ordered,  with  his  compa- 
ny, to  cross  a  causeway  leading  through  a  large  swamps— for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  front  of  the  enemy.  The  order  was  prompt- 
ly executed,  and  occasioned  a  sharp  conflict  between  this  party, 
and  the  enemy's  li^ht  troops,  who  surrounded  Capt.  Posey,  and 
were  near  cutting  him  off*.  Perceiving^  the  danger  of  his  situation. 
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b^  directed  a  deadly  fire  at  a  particular  point  of  the  enemy's  force, 
and  thus  opened  a  passage  through  which  be  made  good  his  re- 
treat. In  tins  action  the  r^ment  sustained  much  loss,  the  hea* 
viest  of  which  fell  on  Capt  Posey's  company;  the  enemy  also  suf- 
fered coDsideraUy. 

Shortly  after  reaching  New  York,  lord  Comwallis  evacuated 
that  place,  embarked  his  forces,  and  some  time  after  landed  at 
the  head  of  Elk  in  Maryland.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
atHhe  head  of  ten  thousand  chosen  regulars,  Canadians  and  In- 
dians^ was  advancing  from  Canada  upon  New  York,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  eastern  and  southern 
states,  and  had  reached  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  American  forces  under  major  general  Gates, 
of  whom  Morgan's  riflemen  formed  a  part,  and  continued  to  per- 
form tile  arduous  duties  which  necessarily  devolve  on  this  descrip- 
tion  of  troops-4>earing  a  part  in  every  battle,  and  continually 
harassing  the  enemy ^  outposts  and  detachments.  The  genera! 
engagement  of  the  ]9th  of  September,  which  lasted  the  whole  of 
that  day,  was  brought  on  by  this  regiment,  which  did  great  exe- 
cution throughout  the  battle.  Night  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
American  army,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  field,  with 
a  great  number  of  slain  on  both  sides-^but  the  events  of  this  day 
broke  the  heart  of  the  British  army.  On  the  7th  of  October  an- 
other general  engagement  was  fought.  The  enemy  marched  out 
in  full  force,  to  drive  our  army  from  its  encampment,  and  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  success.  Our  gallant  countrymen  met 
them  on  the  plains.  Arnold  brought  on  the  action  with  his  divi- 
Ron,  and  Moipin  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  assail  the 
enemy's  flank.  Arnold  was  twice  repulsed  before  Morgan  made 
his  attack,  which  was  the  enemy's  right  wing.  This  brave  officer 
had  marched  under  cover  of  a  thick  wood,  to  gain  a  ridge  of 
which  the  enemy  were  about  to  t^e  possession;  and  reaching  the 
summit  before  them  he  poured  into  them  a  destructive  fire  which 
brought  almost  every  mounted  officer  to  the  ground,  broke  their 
right,  threw  them  into  great  confusion,  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
after  disputing  the  ground  about  half  an  hour.  Arnold  following 
up  the  blow  of  Morgan,  broke  the  enemy's  centre,  and  his  left 
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meetiiig  with  the  same  treatment,  the  whole  line  gave  way  in  dis« 
order.  Gteneral  Frazer,  of  the  British  army,  (wrought  up  a  second 
line,  which  had  not  been  long  engaged,  before  Frazer  was  shot, 
and  carried  off  the  field,  and  the  whole  of  the  British  forces  re- 
tired within  the  Hessian  lines.  These  Hnes  Were  then  stormed 
by  our  troops,  but  night  coming  on,  the  assault  was  discontinued. 
Throughout  this  engagement,  Morgan's  regiment  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  and  well  sustained  its  high  reputation — and  Capt.  Po- 
sey reaped  a  full  share  of  the  laurels  of  the  day.  The  enemy  v- 
tired  to  Saratoga,  and  the  result  so  glorious  to  the  American  arms, 
and  so  important  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  is  well  known. 

Morgan,  with  his  regiment,  was  now  ordered  to  join  general 
Washington  in  the  neighbourhood  of  German  town.  The  riflemen 
here  were  continually  employed  on  the  enemy's  lines,  until  the 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Morgan's  re- 
giment, with  a  company  df  artillery  and  some  cavalry  were  then 
stationed  at  Radnor,  near  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  who  was  in 
possession  of  Philadelphia.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  Col.  Morgan  being  on  furlough,  Lieut. 
Col.  Butler  having  joined  his  regiment,  and  major  Morris  having 
been  killed,  Capt  Popey  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  ri- 
fle corp8,^now  much  reduced  by  the  many  actions  in  which  it  had 
taken  part,  and  the  hardships  and  privations  it  had  endured.  He 
still  continued  to  perform  the  active  duties  of  the  partixan  ser- 
vice, until  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  our  army  was 
put  in  motion  to  follow  them;  Ms  detachment  was  then  ordered  to 
join  the  army,  and  remained. with  it  until  a  disposition  was  made 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  Monmouth.  Morgi^i,.  by  this  time  had 
rejoined  his  raiment,  which  was  augmented,  and  Posey  still  re- 
mained with  it,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  whidh  he  was  now  pro- 
moted. At  the  battle  of  Monmoudi,  Morgan  was  attached  with 
his  regiment,  and  the  additional  troops  under  his  command,  to 
the  light  infantry  under  the  orders  of  the  marquis*  de  la  Fayette, 
and  acted  on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy. 

After  this  battle,  general  Washington  having  received  informa- 
tion, that  the  Indians  and  tories  bad  assembled  in  considerable  force, 
a^d  broken  up  the  settlements  of  the  German-fiats,  Cherry  Yalley, 
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and  Schoharie»  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  New  York,  and 
colonel  Morgan  having  joined  the  11th  infantry  to  which  he  was 
arrange  when  first  appointed  a  colonel^  major  Posey  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  rifle  regiment,  and  join  Col.  William 
Butler  of  the  4th  Fennsyliranla  r^ment,  who  with  his  own  com- 
mand and  that  of  major  ^osey  marched  immediately  to  the  relief 
of  tfiose  settlements.  Tfie  Indians  and  tories  were  beaten  back 
to  the  Indian  towns,  and  thence  to  the  li^kes,  and  several  of  theit 
Tillages  burned,  and  their  com  destroyed,  liter  nehich  the  troops 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Schoharie. 

In  the  spring  of  1T79  major  Posey  joined  the  main  army  at 
Middlebrook,  and  took  command  of  the  11th  Virginia  regiment 
of  infantry,  from  which  he  was  shortly  after  transferred  to  the 
command  of  a  battalion  composing  part  of  Febiger's  regiment  of 
Light  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  general  Wayne.  Under 
this  accomplished  officer  he  participated  in  the  assault  on  Stony 
Point,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July  1779,  on  which  occasion 
he  distinguished  himself,  as  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
main  work  of  the  enemy,  and  by  making  a  successful  charge  on  a 
battery  of  two  ^  pieces,  that  was  playing  upon  the  left  column. 
At  the  charge,  the  enemy  threw  down  their  arms,  exclaiming 
"  Spare  us  brave  Americane,  spare  us,  spare  us!^^  after  which,  not 
a  man  was  slain.  Major  Posey  was  the  second  field  officer  who 
entered  the  enemy's  batteries  on  this  glorious  night;  he  gave  the 
word  **  the  Fortes  our  own,'^*  and  his  battalion  suffered  more  than 
any  other  corps.  Thus,  he  ha4  the  honour  of  bearing  a  prominent 
part,  in  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  achierements,  re- 
corded in  ihh  annals  of  ciyilized  warfare. 

In  the  winter  of  1779-80,  the  whole  of  the  Vit^nia  line  was 
ordered  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and  major  Posey  having 
obtained  permission  to  visit.his  family,  did  not  overtake  the  troops 
before  they  had  reached  Charleston  and  the  communication  was  cut 
off.  He  then  applied  to  governor  Rutledge  for  a  command  in  the 
militia;  but  the  inhabitants,  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  panic 
struck  by  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  could  not  be  embodied; 
and  finding  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  in  the  south,  he  return- 
ed to  Virginia,  and  was  ordered  to  a  recruiting  station.    He  left 
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this  senrice  for  a  short  iDterval  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Little 
York»  where  he  had  a  second  time  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a 
large  British  force  surrender  to  the  American  arms.  He  return- 
ed to  his  recruiting  station,  and  organized  a  regiment*  of  which 
he  obtained  the  commalid;  having  been  promoted  a  short  time 
previous,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  r- 

In  the  winter  6f  1781-2,  Lieut.  Col.  Posey  repaired  to  Geoi^gia, 
where  he  served  under  general  Wayne  until  the  evacuation  of 
Savannah  by  the  enemy.  H^re  he  was  engaged  with  his  usual 
success,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  large  foraging  party  of  the  ene- 
my, and  on  another  with  the  Indians;  the  latter  of  which  deserves 
particular  mention,  as  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  account 
g^ven  of  it  by  general  Lee,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  ihe  South* 
em  Department.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June  1782,  the  army 
was  disposed  in  the  following  manner,  the  artillery,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  light  infantry  of  Posey's  regiment,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Parker,  were  arranged  in  proper  order  at  the  house  of  the  lower 
Mrs.  CHhbon^s,  (so  distiagiuished,  from  there  being  two  widow  la- 
dies of  that  name,  at  whose  housep  the  troops  had  been  stationed 
'  alternately)  with  a  chain  of  sentinels  in  the  rear;  the  remainder 
of  Posey's  r^cui^ent  was  posted  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  on  the  road  leading  by  Mrs.  Gibbon's  to  Savannah,  with 
the  usual  disposition  of  guards  and  a  chain  of  sentinels  in  front. 
Major  Samuel  Findlay  was  with  the  regiment,  Posey  having  been 
ordered  to  remain  that  night  with  general  Wayne.  The  whole  of 
the  troops  had  been  employed  for  several  days  past  upon  hard  duty, 
sleefHUg  at  night  in  their  ranks,,  and  on  their  arms,  with  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  in  constant  expectation  that  tiie 
British  would  come  out  of  Savannah  in  force  for  action,  or  that 
an  opportunity  would  occur  of  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Thus, 
worn  down  witii  fatigue  and  watching,  they  were  aroused  from  a 
profound  sleep  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  an  attack  made  by  the 
chief  Guristersigo,  with  a  large  body  of  Indians.  The  assault  was 
violent,  sudden,  and  unexpected;  accompanied  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  Indian  warfare,  with  the  yells  of  savages,  and  the  use  of 
tomahawks,  scalping  knives,  spears,  and  guns — by  which  our 
troops  were  thrown  into  great  disorder.     Wayne  and  Posey, 
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wmpped  in  their  cloaks  had  lain  down  together^  and  being  roused 
bj  the  alarm  at  the  same  instant^  mshed  towards  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Thej  had  proceeded  bat  a  few  steps  when  Col.  Posej  met 
Capt.  Parker,  who  informed  him  of  the- confusion  into  which  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  had  thrown  his  inen,  and  desired  his  or- 
ders. Pose  J  immediately  directed  that  the  light  troops  should  be- 
rallied  behind  the  house*  and  accordingly  by  his  own  exertions 
united  with  Capt  Parker's^  the  men  were  soon  collected*  Posey 
then  placing  liimself  at  the  head  of  this  little  band,  with  Capt. 
Parker,  ordered  a  charge  through  the  enemy  to  reach  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  effected  with  such  celerity  and  firmness,  that 
Ihe  conflict,  although  severe,  was  not  long  doubtful.  Many  of 
the  Indians  fell  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  several  by  the. 
force  of  Posey's  own  arm;  and  unfortunately^  a^lUnt  soldier  of 
his  own  command,  became,  by  mistake,  the  victim  of  his  prowess. 
Sergeant  Thompson, of  Parker's  company,  had,  contrary  to  orders, 
taken  off  his  coat  and  bound  up  his  head  with  a  handkerchief, 
by  which  he  was  so  disguised,  that  although  manfolly  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  he  was.  taken  for  an  Indian  by  Posey,  who  with 
a  thrust  of  his  sword,  laid  him  at  his  feet  The  colonel  deeply 
lamented  this  circumstance,  when  he  visited  ihe  hospital  on  the 
following  morning,  and  learned  from  the  brave,  but  incautious 
sergeant,  the  particulars  of  his  wounds.  Gen.  Wayne,  witii  die 
cavalry  followed  Posey,  who  had  filed  off  to  the  right  to  gain  his 
regiment,  which  he  met  on  its  march  to  the  scene  of  action;  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  charged  immediately  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight  General  Wayne  filed 
to  t;he  left.  Where  he  felt  in  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  In- 
dians, and  after  a  sharp  conflict  compelled  them  to  retreat  Thus, 
by  the  united  bravery  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  was  completely  routed* 

This  statement  varies,  it  will  be  perceived,  from  that  of  general 
Lee,  only  so  far  as  respects  colonel  Posey's  share  in  the  action. 
The  historian  of  the  Southern  War,  when  addressed  by  colonel 
Posey  on  the  subject,  a  few  years  since,  promptly  acknowledged 
his  error.  As  his  letter  is  not  long,  we  shall  insert  it  in  this 
place. 
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Jkxandria,  January  SQthF— 18. 

I  was  yesterdaj  &voiured  wkh  jour  letter^  coYering  one  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Col.  Parker»  and  reqoestiDg  me  to  correct  part  of 
^*^Memair$efthe  War  in  the  Southern  JJepartmeiU  of  Ae  Uni^ 
ted  SUUes,^^  which  a{^Ued  to  the  part  which  yoa  took  in  the  defence 
nade  by  brigadier  general  Wayne  against  the  attack  of  the  Vi- 
dians led  by  Goristersigo. 

It  will  giye  me  great  pleasure  to,  comply  with  your  request,  as 
no  doubt  exists  on  my  mind,  that  I  was  nustaken  in  my  narratiye 
of  that  engagement,  so  £ir  as  relates  to  yourselL 

From  the  testimony  now  for  the  first  time  before  me,  I  find 
that  you  were  not  with  your  infantry  in  camp,  but  passed  that 
night  at  the  general's  quarter's,  by  his  order,  and  consequently 
joined  him  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  Ae  commencement  of  the 
assault 

If  a  second  edition  of  the.  work  should  take  place,  I  will  cer- 
tainly introduce  this  requisite  change,  and  in  the  mean  time,  I 
trust  you  will  retain  this  tetter  as  evidence  of  my  conviction,  and 
of  my  intention* 

Tours  truly, 

HEvavLu.'' 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Posey 

In  Congress,  Washington  City. 

After  the  British  evacuated  Savannah,  Wayne  with  his  com- 
mand, was  ordered  to  join  general  Green.  The  British  army,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  evacuated  Charleston.  The  light  infantry 
was  then  under  the  command  of  general  Wayne;  and  Lieut  Col. 
Posey,  who  commanded  a  battalion  in  that  corps,  was  ordered, 
when  the  enemy  was  about  to  evacuate,  the  town,  to  march  in 
with  his  command,  to  prevent  those  depredations  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  which  soldiers  are  apt  to  commit  when  evacuating  a 
place  which  they  have  long  held,  and  ta  which  the  troops  of  that 
nation  are  particularly  prone. 

This  was  oue  of  the  ^st  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  war;  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  which  we  have  seeo  Colonel  Posey  actively  and 
efficiently  engaged.    It  will  be  gratifying  now  to  turn  to  more 
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|N|icefiiI  fceaes,  and  to  b^i^  thia  gallaat  Boldter  aharing  the  re- 
wards bestowed  bj  a  grateful  couBtcj  upon  her  patriota  and  he- 
loes.  He  was  both  a  hero  and  a  patriot  Hia  wa^  not  that  narrow 
aool  wUeh  pants  alotie  for  military  fame,  and  personal  exaltktioA. 
Fcondf  as  he  well  might  he»  of  hia  hajr^^-eamed  hiurela»  he  prized 
atill  more,  dearly  the  gkncy  and  happiness  of  his  coantry,  and  he 
cheedhUy  laid  do^m  hia  arms  when  the  ot{|ect  for  which  he  had 
assume4  them  waa  accomplished-— when  the.  yanqiiiahed  foe 
yielded  the  palm  to  American  valour,  and  his  coimtry  took  her 
station  among  the  n^tiona  ot  the  earth* 

During  the  var  Colonel  Posey  lost  his  wife»  Who  left  him  an 
only  child — Jehu  Poaey,  who  wa^  afierwarda  an  Officer  of  Dra- 
goons  in,  Wayne's  Legion^and  serredin  the  campaign  against  the 
Indians  in  tl^  North  .Western  Territory  iu  ir9S-4»  when  he  waa 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Caj^ain. 

After  the  peace,  which  took  place  in  Septemhei;  1783,  Colonel 
Pfsey  married  a  second  time,  to  MrSp  Thornton,  a  young  wiflow 
of  conaiderable  beauty  and  accomplishments,  andsetHedin  Spott- 
aylvania  county,  'Viigini^.    This  marriage  produced  a  fiunily  of 
ti^n  children,  of  whom  nine  reached  the  years  of  discretion*    la 
the  year  1795  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Militia  of  that 
county,  and  in  the  year  following  ^County  lieutenant,^— an  offiee 
of  considerable  dignity  and  responsibility  in  those  ti  mes,  when  Gen- 
eral officers  of  Militia  had  not  as  yet  been  crated,  and  the  whole 
command  of  the  MiUtagr -devolved  pn  the  Lieutenants  of  Counties, 
in  a  country  still  sutgect  to  Indian  incursions.   He  acted  as  County 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  until  1795  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral  in  the  Legionary  Army  commanded  by  General  Wayne,  and 
became  again,  a  companion  in  arms  of  his  former  illustrious  com- 
mander.   He  continued  some  time  with  the  Legion  highly  hon- 
oured by  ^Vayne,  and  beloved  by  tiic  tropps;  and  by  his  activity 
and  military  experience  contributed  greatiy  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition  which  gave  peace  to  the  western  frontiers.    On  quit- 
ting the  prmj  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  where  his  distinguished 
services  recommended  him  to  new  honours,  and  he  was  almost 
immediately  called  to  the  station  of  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  in 
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which  office  he  seired  foar  jears,  unitiiig  witili  its  duties  those  ai 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  flourishing  State; 

In  1810  General  Posey  Was  apiwinted  Major  General  of  th^ 
first  division  of  Kentucky  Militia,  and  was  selected  to  the  com- 
mand of  5,000  men,  the  quota  of  that  State  of  the  requisition  df 
100^000  made  by  Congress  m  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  Ghreat 
Britain  or  France.  This  was  obeyed  with  no  less  promptitude 
by  the  veteran  soldier  of  the  revolution,  than  by  the  gallant  youth 
of  Kentucky,  ever  ready  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  foremost  in 
the  nudes  of  honour.  But  the  call  was  premature;  war  was  not 
declared  with  either  of  the  offending  parties,  and  this  patriotic 
army  was  ordered  to  be  discharged.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  himself  41  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution,  conclu- 
ded a  letter  addressed  to  General  Posey,  accompanying  the  or- 
ders for  the  disbandment  of  his  troops,  in  the  following  mannen 

*<  While  I  felicitate  my  fellow  citizens  on  the  prospect  of  our 
affiurs  which  has  led  to  this  eyent,  permit  me  particularly  to 
assure  you,  that  I  entertun  a  high  sense  of  the  promptitude  and 
zeal  with  which  you  undertook  and  discharged  the  duties  of  com- 
mander in  9hief  of  tiiis  corps.  You  have  set  an  example  of  mili- 
tary spirit,  at  th^  expense  of  private  convenience,  which  I  hope 
ever  to  see  imitated  by  the  militia  of  this  State,  when  the  interest 
of  their  country  is  at'stake^ 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  to  you  my  sentiments  of  regard, 
and  am  sincerely,  your  friend  an4obedient  servant, 

Chari.es  SOOTT. 

Major  General  Poset." 

About  this  time  Greneral  Posey  turned  his  attention  to  the  Or- 
leans Territory,  which  he  explored  with  the  intention  of  settiing 
in  the  Attacapas  or  Opelousas;  and  finally  made  a  purchase  in 
the  AttacapaS,  and  removed  thither  with  part  of  his  family.  He 
was  in  that  county  in  1812,  when  hostilities  with  Great  Britain 
.were  about  to  commence,  and  seta  brilliant  example  of  patriotism 
to  his  countrymen,  by  raising  a  volunteer  company  at  Batim 
Rouge,  of  which  he  accepted  the  command  for  a  short  time  with 
the  rank  of  Captain.    This  act  of  magnanimous  condescension, 
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on  tiie  part  ofa  yeteran  soldier  holding  the  rank  of  Major  Gen- 
eral, speaks  more  in  his  praise  than  volumes  <^  panegyriG. 

In  this  year  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  added  to  the  Union, 
and  General  Posej  was  appointed  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  ip  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Destriong,  who  had  resigned. 
He  repaired  to  Washington  City,  and  served  in  Congress  until  he 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  on  the  3d  of  March  1813,  which  office  he  continued 
to  execute  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  people,  by  whom  he 
was  much  beloved,  until  the  year  1816,  when  the  Territory  was 
erected  into  a  State.  In  answer  to  his  last  message  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial L^slature,  that  body  used  the  following  language— 
**  They  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  their  perfect  appiobatbn  of 
your  official  conduct  as  Governor  of  this  Territory.  During  -  your 
administration,  many  evils  have  been  remedied,  and  we  particu- 
larly admire  the  calm,  dispassionate,  impartial  conduct,  which  has 
produced  the  salutary  effects  of  quieting  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  harmoni^ng  the  interests  «as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  of  the  Territory.  Under  your  auspices  we  have 
become  as  one  people.''  This  brief  extract  displays  the  character 
of  this  excellent  man,  in  a  new  and  different  light  from  that  in 
which  we  have  been  viewing  it;  and  exhibits  another  instance, 
among  tiie  many  which  our  history  affords,^  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic^  lay  aside  their  military  habits, 
assume  civil  stations,  cultivate  the  gentle  virtues  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  Previous  to  his  appointment  the  people  of  Indiana  had 
been  divided  and  distracted  by  factions,  but  such  was  the  high  es- 
teem which  they  entertained  for  the  veteran  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion who  had  been  appointed  their  Governor,  such  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  and  firmness  of  his  conduct,  that  he  conciliated  the 
affiictioiis  of  all  parties,  ensured  the  general  tranquillity,  and  com- 
manded universal  respect. 

.  The  last  station  in  which  Governor  Polsey  was  permitted  to 
serve  his  country  was  that  of  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  which  he 
received  on  relinquishing  the  government  of  Indiana,  and  held  un- 
til his  death,  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  the  Indian  tribes  within 
hi3  agency,   among  whom   he   enjoyed    unbounded   influence. 
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He  died  on  the  19di  of  March*  1818,  at  Shawnee  Town,  in  the  II* 
linok  Territory.  He  had  caught  a  serere  cold  in  descending  the 
Wabash  fVom  Vincennes,  which  induced  ail  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  and  terminated  in  a  typhis  fever,  eight  days  from  its  com- 
mencement. He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife,  wIm  was 
left  with  a  large  family  of  atiRsctionate  children  to  deplore  his  loss. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  Hfe,  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children, and  a  letter  to  his  wife  to  be  delivered  after  his  death. 

Governor  l*osey  bad  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  engaged 
zealously  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  was  a  devout  and 
humble  Mlower  of  the  cross,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion.  He  made  every  exertion  t^  supply  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  part  of  mankind  with  the  holy  scriptures;  was 
President  of  several  Bible  Societies,  and  in  1817  was  appointed 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Indiana  toTepresent  them  in  a  gen- 
eral convention  held  on  Pennsylvania  Run  near  Louisville,  and  in 
a  synod  which  sat  at  Springfield  in  Kentucky. 

In  his  person^  General  Posey  was  tall,  athletic,  and  finely 
formed.  His  appearance  united  dignityand  gracefulness,  and  in 
his  manners  were  blended  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  stately  and 
gallant  bearing  of  the  soldier,  with  the  ease  and  suavity  of  the 
polished  gentleman. .  His  face  lyas  remarkably  handsome,  his  fea- 
tures high,  fine,  and  prominent,  and  if  at  titfnes  thc^  assumed  the 
sternness  of  command,  there  was  a  softness  in  his  fine  blue  eye* 
a  spirit  and  intelligence  mingled  with  a  calm  and  benevolent  ex- 
pression which  pervaded  the  whole  cbuntenance,  that  at  oiice  at- 
tracted the  admiration  and  won  the  affections  of  the  beholder.  ' 

In  private  life  General  Posey  was  cheerful,  social,  aiid  benevo- 
lent, performing  the  various  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a 
member  of  civil  society  with  strict  punctuality,  and  with  a  rigid 
attention  io  the  privileges  and  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  men. 
His  principles,  drawn  as  they  were  from  the  purest  fountains, 
formed  among  the  severest  trials  of  patriotism,  and  modelled  upon 
the  highest  examples  of  political  virtue  which  have  adorned  any 
age  or  country,  were  purely  republican.    The  heroes  and  sages  of 
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the  reYolntioii*  adopted  the  political  creed  of  no  man  or  pi^rty. 
Tbej  went  back  to  first  principles;  from  the  limpid  stream  of  rea- 
son, tliey  drew  the  simple  elements  of  that  faith  for  which  they 
fought  and  conquered. 

Such  was  this  gallant  soldier;  and  if  an  untiring  assiduity  in 
the  public  service-ra  chivalric  self  devotion  in  the  hour  of  danger 
—a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  of  honour,  be  military  virtues,  the 
object  of  this  notice  will  rank  high  among  the  herc^s  of  his  coun- 
try. Bat  whei^  around  these  sterner  qualities  we  find  enwreathed 
the  soft  and  useful  refinements  of  civil  life,  when  we  recognize 
^e  just  neighbour,  the  active  citizen,  the  affectionate  father,  the 
steady  friend,  the  faithful  chief  magistrate  blended  with  the  pa ; 
triot  warrior^-->when  to  all  this  is  added  the  pions  humility  of  the 
christian  bowing  before  his  Saviour^  cross,  our  hearts  are  warmed 
and  exalted  by  a  rich  display  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man» 
and  we  may  boldly  offer  that  character  which  unites  so  many  of 
the  highest  traits  of  exceileiict,  as  an  example  to  the  rising  gen* 
eration,  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  those  who  seek  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  an  old  age  of  honour. 

¥or  the  Port  Folio. 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCEL* 

Whether  any  portion  of  the  literature  of  our  country  is  so  far  a 
sul^ect  of  exclusive  cultivation,  that  we  ought  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect standard  works,  much  doubt  may  be  entertained.  Yet  if 
present  writers  do  not  attain  the  summit  of  fame,  they  are  not 
without  an  incentive  to  exertion.  They  may  gratify  the  rea^n- 
able  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  their  cotem- 
poraries ;  the y  may  collect  those  materials,  to  which  the  future 
historian  and  biographer  must  resort,  and  for  which  they  must 
render  their  acknowledgments.  In  reference  to  the  revolution^ 
the  present  is  tiie  age  of  memoirs  and  collections,  whose  merit 
is  invaluable,  because  they  are  indispensable  to  posterity.  Most 
of  those  who  were  forward  in  the  interesting  scenes  of  that 
time  have  left  the  stage,  and  it  is  from  their  children  now 
at  maturity,  that  the  incidents  of  their  private  history  must  be 
collected,  or  they  would  probably  be  forever  lost.  It  is  true  that 
aVingle  act  unexampled  in  its  character,  and  stupendous  in  its 
effects,  has  given  celebrity  to  the  nanies  of  some  who  otherwise 

*  BJo^iuphy  of  the  dig^oers  to  the  DecUratkm  of  Indepeadenoe,  by  Ro- 
bert WalQ,  jr.  vol.  IV.  Pbilsdelphir,  pnbHibed  by  a  W.  Pomero/. 
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woQld  not  hare  been  known  beyond  a  narrow  circle.  Ticy 
placed  their  names  on  a  scroll  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  nation, 
possessing  improved  political  principles,  and  exhibiting  an  envl- 
able  character  among  mankind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
desire  exists  to  trace  their  private  walks,  their  parentage,  habits, 
and  personal  deportment  Yet  there  are  manj  of  these  names 
whicn,  indepenoentlj  of  tliis  circomsttoce,  vrouM  have  ce^l^• 
manded  attention*  Had  accident  never  placed  Franklin,  the 
Adams's,  Livingston,  Sherman,  Witherspoon,  Hopkinsori,  Wilson, 
M'Kean,  Rutledge  or  the  Lee's,  in  congress  at  this  splendid  epoch, 
their  superior  genins  and  abilities  -would  be  held  in  remembrance. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  th^e  were  many  eminent  and  patriodc  mem 
who  occupied  seats  in  congress  before  and  after  the  4th  ot  July 
17T6,  or  were  then  employed  in  the  service  of  the  states,  whose 
lives  are  equally  wortny  to  be  embraced  when  a  general  Wo- 
eraphy  of  that  day  shall  come  to  be  written.  The  names  of  Henry, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  Clinton,  Mifflin,  Reed,  Sergeant,  Dickii^ 
son,  Howard,  Pendleton,  Randolph,  Gadsden,  Laurens*  Drayton, 
and  Finkney,  are  to  be  foundin  the  listof  members  of  congress  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  and  yet  are  not  amongst  those  which  accom- 
panied the  Declaration  of  Inde^odence. 

Still  the  fact  of  signing  that  instrument  is  one  so  unique :  it  is 
so  identified  with  all  that  belong  to  a  pure  and  ardent  patriotism : 
it  was  so  bold  and  uncompromisine  a  stand  in  the  breach  of  dan- 
ger, as  by  itself  to  convey  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  those  who  exe- 
cuted it,  whether  they  conceived  the  plan  or  only  followed  the 
stem  determinations  of  others*  Without  scanning  bicely  the  de- 
grees of  merit  or  the  shades  of  motive,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
to  have  been  one  of  the  fifty-six  there  enrolled,  is  a  just  passport 
to  a  renown  which  cannot  be  frittered  away  by  nice  objections^  or 
obscured  bv  an  excelling  lustre  in  another.  In  the  tcmpleof  Ame- 
rican freedom  there  may  be  such  as  fill  a  larger  space,  or  rise 
to  a  more  elevated  height,  but  these  are  a  select  few  who  occupy 
a  peculiar  and  a  consecrated  spot. 

The  present  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a  biography  of 
those  wnose  names  are  found  attached  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, It  was  commenced  in  1820  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  and 
reached  the  fourth  volume  in  1823,  the  t\vo  latter  volumes  having 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Wain.  We  say  compiled,  without  meaning 
to  allege  that  none  of  the  biographies  areliis  work ;  but  because  it 
would  seem  from  the  style  of  their  compo^tion  that  their  authors 
are  almost  as  various  as  the  subjects. 

The  work  however  is  recommended  to  us  not  only  by  the  in- 
teresting period  to  which  it  relates,  and  a  home  felt  sympathy  in 
the  men  it  describes,  but  because  in  the  midst  of  considerable  de- 
fects, the  style  possesses  vivacity  and  s|Nrit.  It  might  be  thought  at 
first  that  in  treating  of  fifty-six  men  who  flourished  at  the  same  tane^ 
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€ulHUrked  in  tliesamestrug^e^and  most  of  whom  derive  thdr  fame 
from  the  same  aot»the  work  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  events,  and  must  inevitably  fail  to  possess  that  diver* 
sitj  of  incident  which  gives  interest  and  erace  to  biography.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  members  of  the  congress  of  1776,  not 
only  differed  in  their  education,  personal  character  and  pursuits, 
bnt  came  from  distant  parts  of  this  continent,  witiiout  much  pre- 
Tioos  intercourse  or  acquaintance,  and  at  other  periods  ennieed 
in  jpeculiar  scenes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  subject  admits  <n^at 
vanety  of  which  we  have  spoken.  There  is  in  each  individual 
someming  fresh,  something  not  bejongine  to  any  other :  and  in  the 
various  opinions  and  habits  of  the  ea^  ^  middle,  and  the  south, 
of  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  sailor,  or  the  husbandman,  some- 
thing new  and  characteristic  is  to  be  traced.  The  simple  event 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  all  its  preparatives  and 
consequences,  connected  with,  the  existing  means  oi  the  country, 
the  power  of  the  British  to  annoy  us,  and  the  situation  and  feelings 
of  other  nations,  admits  of  a  widely  extended' discussion,  and 
might  be  presented  in  portions  in  the  lives  of  different  individuals, 
without  t}ie  danger  of  repetition  or .  the  fear  of  burthening  them 
with  adventitious  materials :  and  it  is  a  subject  yet  far  from  being 
exhausted  by  our  historians. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio,  from 
the  work  before  us,  some  occasional  extracts,  illustrative  of  those 
whose  lives  are  contained  in  it  as  well  as  of  its  style  of  composi^ 
tion :  and  as  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  work,— each  biography  standing  out  distinct  in  it- 
self,— we  shall  commence  with  Sie  fourth  and  most  recent  volume, 
which,  is  edited  by  Mr.' Wain. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  from  the  state  of  South 
Carcrfina,  is  Thwnas  Heyward,  with  whom  Mr.  Wain  commences 
this  volume.  He  was  a  native  of  that  state,  a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  of  classical  education,  and  a  lawyer.  He  was  notmere- 
fy  a  civilian  but  a  soldier,  and  was  as  intrepid  in  the  field  as  he 
was  resolute  in  council.  He  survived  the  Revolution,  and  for 
several  years  filled  the  place  of  judge  in  his  native  9tate.  He 
died  in  the  year  1809,  at  the  age  of  63.  The  biography  is  not 
lone  but  it  presents  a  character  endued  with  many  ^d  Qualities. 

in  the  following  observations  on  Mr.  Hey  ward's  visit  to  England 
to  complete  his  education,  some  of  the  latent  grounds  are  umold- 
ed  from  which  dissatisfaction  and  repugnance  against  the  then 
mother  country^  naturally  sprung  np  in  tOMS  minds  of  the  colonists. 

"  After  the  usual  term  of  study,  he  was,  according  to  the  course 
of  education  then  prevalent,  sent  to  England  to  be  entered  in  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  placed  himself  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  to  while  away  tlie  period  between  youth  and 
manhood,  before  he  took  possession  or  his  estate.    His  expecta- 
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tioBs  fitmi  his  IMier  might  have  fornished  hi«  with  &  plea  of  in* 
^olence,  oi^  indiflference,  or  only  called  forth  a  decenet  attentifa  to 
his  studies ;  but  he  valued  his  fortune  onl j  as  it  enabled  hi»  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  his  mind,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  pub- 
lic pursuits*  In  the  Temple,  he  therefore  pursued  his  studiea 
witn  the  zeal  which  characterised  their  commencement^  and  emu* 
lated  the  diligence  of  those,  who  could  look  only  to  a  |NrofesMoil 
for  advancement.  In  England  he  found  also  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  exertion.  If  it  was  not  there  that  he  irst  learned  the 
4istinction  between  an  Englishman  and  a  colonist,  it  was  there 
that  he  was  most  painfully  wounded  by  it  Pride  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  English  character.  Glorying  in  their  country,  they 
think  they  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  they  do  not  merely  yield 
to  the  sentiment,  but  cherish  it  as  ennobling.  Now,  however  be- 
coming this  may  appear  to  its  votaries,  it  is  seen  in  a  less  amiable 
light  by  its  ol^ects,  and  its  victims.  In  the  colonies,  the  people 
cherished  the  idea  that  they  were  of  the  English  race,  and  en- 
deavoured to  associate  themselves  with  the  military,  the  civil,  and 
the  literary  glory  of  England.  The  colonists  read  Shak&peare  and 
Milton  with  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  It  vras  their  ambition. 

"  That  Chatham's  language  wai  their  mother  tongue, 
<<  And  Wolfs  great  name  oompatriot  with  (heir  own.'' 

But  in  En^and  the  colonist  was  taught  to  be  less  aspiring.  At 
every  step  he  was  met  by  seme  mortifying  distinctions,  which 
checked  his  presumption ;  and  though  the  laws  made  nodiflference 
between  the  subjects  of  the  -crown,  whether  bom  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  pride  of  the  English  would  not  permit  them  to  receive^ 
as  equals,  a  colonial  race,  unadorned  by  a  nobility,  «id  unsup- 
ported by  hereditary  wealth.  In  the  intercourse  of  society 
nothing  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  youthful  mind,  or  will 
be  more  keenly  resented,  than  a  coatemptnpus  deportment.  The 
practice  which  prevailed  in  the  southern  provinces,  of  completing 
the  education  of  their  youth  in  England,  had  not,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  binding  faster  the  links  which  united  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies. 

**  The  mortifications  to  which  our  youth  were  often  exposed  in 
England,  rather  sent  them  home  with  alienated'  a&ctions ;  and 
the  sentiment  that  America  could  be  nothing  of  herself,  so  long  as 
she  was  dependent  upon.  Europe,  gradualfy  gained  ground.  In 
all  appointments,  civu  and  military,  for  the  colonied^  an  unwise 
government  cherished  rather  than  repressed  these  distinctions 
and  jealousies.  Places  of  confidence  and  profit  were  committed 
almost  entirely  to  Europeans,  and  America  was  governed,  not  as 
an  integral  member  of  the  British  empire,  but  as  a  dependent  pro- 
vince, erected  and  administered  only  for  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
orient  step-inother.    This  degradatMm  was  felt  by  all,  but  even 
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wriHig  Id  the  r^ations  of  t;he  two  coHntrifs,  kaew  not  what  wm 

His  activity  and  his  sufferings  appear  from  the  nart  he  took  in 
military  affairs^  and  his  temper  and  turn  of  mind  in  the  sketch 
which  follows. 

''Though  appointed  a  judge,  he  still  held  a  commission  in  the 
militia ;  and,  m  the  affiur  at  Beaufort,  commanded  a  company  of 
the  Charleston  ancient  battalion. of  Artillery.  This  corps  was 
raised  in  the  province,  in  the  time  of  governor  Liitletcm,  and  had 
served  under  nim  in  bis  expedition  against  the  Creeks. 

**  General  Moultrie  now  commanded  at  Beaufort  a  mixed  force 
of  regulars  and  militia;  and  of  the  latter,  the  most  efficient  mem- 
ber was  thct  Charleston  Artillery,  a  disciplined  battalion  animated 
bv  the  recollection  of  .past  services  and  Ume.  Their  courage  atid 
dull  could  not  liave  been  placed  under  a  safer  direction,  for  their 
two  caf>tains^  Rutledge  and  Hey ward>  if  they  bad  not  a  military 
reputation  to  sustain,  were  now  to  support  with  their  blood  that 
cause  which  had  so  often  animated  the  eloouence  of  the  one,  and 
inspired  the  self-devotion  of  the  other.  Tne  presence  of  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  state,  members  of  that  cele- 
brated congress  which  had  ffiven  independence  to  their  country, 
also  imparted  interest  and  oignitv  to  toe  scene.  To  the  artillecy 
was  ascribed  the  success  of  the  day ;  nor  was  Mr.  Hey  ward  with- 
out a  trophv  of  victory,  in  the  wound  which  he  received  from  a 
musket  balL  In  the  disastrous  attack  upon  Savannah,  this  corps 
had  their  share  of  suffering  and  loss.  When  Charleston  was  be- 
sieged, he  had  attained  to  the  command  of  the  battalion,  whose 
steadiness  and  skill  during  the  tedious  operations  of  the  enemy, 
rivalled  that  of  the  veterans  of  the  line.  With  ^e  fall  of  the 
town,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  If  fear  or' despondency  could 
have  overcome  him,  be  would  have  made  his  peace  with  the  con- 
querors, and  secured  both  his  person  and  estate.  Butj  though 
aware  that  if  he  allowed  the  day  of  mercy  to  pass  away,  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  no  future  clemency  would  be  extended,  he 
with  the  bravest  and  best  men  in  the  country,  adhered  to  the  good 
old  cause,  and  thought  it  even  criminal  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic.  This  oand  of  patriots  were  [was]  an  odious  and  a  dan- 
, serous  spectacle.  They  reproached  the  fallen  virtue  of  those  who 
bad  sought  the  protection  of  the  Enemies  of  their  country.  Their 
heroitm  micht  yet  arouse  tlie  sleeping  patriotism  of  the  timid  and 
the  desponding;  and  under  their  courage  the  discontented  might 
one  day  rally.,  While  any  refused  t^ie  oath  of  allegiance  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  was  incomplete.  The  lieutenant  {governor 
of  tfie  state,  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  all  tliose  who  still  consider- 
ed themselves  Americans,  were  therefore  apprehended.  From 
among  those,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  selected  to  be 
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traosported  to  Augustine  while  the  younger  patriotf  were  enk*^ 
finedt  in  the  prison  ship  in  the  harbour  of  CbrlestOQ.  Jndge  H^« 
ward  was  among  the  tonner*  His  spirit  was  to  be  broken  neither 
by  exile  nor  threats.  Ev^n  his  cheerfnlne^  was  superior  to  mis- 
fortune, and  to  the  music  of''  (rod  save  the  king,''  he  adapted  die 
words  of  «  God  save  the  States,"  a  song  now  popular  on  festive 
oc<;asions,  that  under  a  loyal  tune  the  prisoners  might  give  play  to 
the  feelings  of  patriotism.  Ouring  his  imprisonment,  a  party  of 
the  enemy  from  Augustine  visited  his  plantation,  And  seized  and 
carried  away  all  his  slaves.  No  interposition  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  was  permitted,  and  the  civil  authority  sanctioned  this 
military  plunder.  The  hatred  to  his  name  had  nearly  Involved 
his  brothers  in  a  similar  calamity ;  but  their  minority  was  at  length 
permitted  to  except  them  from  the  devastation. 

*•  Though  some  of  Mn  Heyward's  slaves  were  afterwards  re* 
ckdmed,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  number  remained  among 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  aifil  were  probably  transferred  from  the  rice 
fields  of  Carolina  to  the  sugar  estates  of  Jamaica. 

^  The  prisoners  at  Augustine  were  at  length  relelised  ;but  hisill 
fortune  had  not  yet  deserted  him.  On  l\is  passage  to  Philadelphia 
he  fell  overboard,  and  only  escaped  drowning  i>y  holding  to  the 
rudder  of  the  ship  until  he  was  taken  in.  It  was  in  Philadelphia 
that  the  exiles  from  Carolina  were  first  assured  that  their  state 
was  reconquered,  and  independence, secured.^'    p.  ll^—H. 

''Thoi^h  of  a  grave  temper,  which  was  indicated  by  his  oouh- 
teiiance,  ne  was  not  insensible  to  wit  and  pleasantry.  In  early  life 
he  was  fond  of  company,  from  which  he  seems  onfv  to  have  been 
estranfi;ed  by  the  afflictions  and  the  cares  which  tliickened  upon 
him.  liis  indgment  was  sound;  and  his  disposition  ardent  These 
are  attested  by  the  offices  he  filled,  and  the  part  that  he  bore  in 
the  revolution.  His  friendships,  and  the  general  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  furnish  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  In  his 
public  duties,  he  was  honest  firm,  and  intelli^nt  He  conscien-* 
tiottsly  and  fearlessly  embarked  in  the  revolution.  He  was  neither 
blind  to  its  dangers,  nor  indifferent  to  its  morality.  His  life,  es- 
tate,  and  reputation,  he  cast  upon  the  waters  of  strife.  A  suc- 
cessful revolution  could  confer  no  more  on  him  than  on  the  hum- 
blest of  his  countrymen.  Though  the  prize  was  common,  his  stake 
waB  among  the  largest  Of  such  a  character,  a  stran^r  to  public 
virtue  can  scarcely  form  a  conception ;  and  yet  America  produced 
thousands,  in  whom  the  promotion  of  the  general  weal  was  the 
predominating  motive,  wno  ventured  uppn  the  most  desperate 
nazards  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotism  which  stifled  every  sel- 
fish consideration,  nobly  grasping  at  tin  assured  freedoo^  and  a  na- 
tional independence  for  Cnemselves  and  their  posterity,  p.  16-— 17. 

Of  George  Read  of  Delaware,  a  tolerably  full  account  is  ^ven. 
This  gentleman  received  a  classical  education,  he  waa  bom  in  I>ela- 
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^ware,  and  filled  Yarioag  nrominent  statioiis  in  that  states  He  died 
in  1798  at  the  age  of  o4.  The  following  anecdotes  are  char* 
acteristic  ^f  the  times.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Read  to  Ccesar 
Rodn^  and  Thomas  M'Kean*  the  attack  made  by  the  row-gaUies 
in  May  1776  u]Mm  the  Roebuck  and  liyerpool  frigates,  off  the 
month  of  Christiana  creek  in  the  Delaware,  is  thns  described : 

«*  We  are  informed  by  a  yenerable  rerolotionary  naval  officer 
that  he  was  captured,  tnree  days  after  the  battle,  by  the  Liref- 
pool,  captain  Boileau,  wHo  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  This  officer 
related  to  our  informant,  that,  in  tike  hottest  of  the  fight,  a  row- 
boat  came  from  the  shore,  manned  with  four  boys,  who  placed 
themselves  directly  under  the  stem  of  his  ship,  and  fired  inces- 
santly into  her.  His  <^cer  of  marines,  calling  his  attention- to 
these  juvenile  assailants,  exclaimed,  <*  Captain,  do^ou  see  those 
d  d  young  rebels  P— shall  we  fire  upon  them  ?"— "Ko-^co'^— 
cried  the  brave  old  Bbileau,  "don't  hurt  th^  boys;  let  them  (nreah 
the  caHn  window».^ 

**  In  the  heat  of  the  engagemeni;  the  attention  of  many  among 
the  innumerable  spectators  who  lined  the  shores  of  the  Delaware, 
was  diverted  from  the  novel  ^spectacle  of  a  naval  combat,  by  a 
militia  ma|er,  who  rode  at  full  speed  among  them,  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  which  he  let  loose  among  the'crowd,  and  entreated 
to  be  put  on  board  of  one  of  the  gallies.  With  mnch  difficulty,  he 
persuaded  two  men  to  put  off  in  a  boat  with  him.  He  steeled 
directivfor  the  galte^  nearest  the  enemy,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  her  deck,  stationed  himself  at  a  gun.  The  cartridge  fail- 
ed :--oartridge  paper  was  called  for  to  make  a  supply,  but  it  was 
all  expended :— the  gallant  major  instantly  pulled  <^hisbootk 
cutoff  their  feet,  filled  them  with  powder,  and  rammed  them  into 
his  gun.  When  he  returned  home,  he  boasted  that  he  had  not 
only  been  in  the  engagement,  but  had  Jlrcrf  hi$  boots  at^e  enemy. 

«*  In  Jnly,1776,Mr.Read  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indl|^ndence. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  have  existed  in  relation  to  the 
time  of  adopting  this  measure,  the  strictest  uniotf  was  preserved 
when  its  immediate  necibssity  was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  minority.  The  glory  of .  Ae  enterprise  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked, appeared  the  same  to  all,  and  all  r^rded  independence 
as' the  onyr  security  of  peace  and  liberty.  With  them^  peace  and 
liberty  were  indissolublv  connected;  "et  nottien  pacis  dulce  est, 
et  ipsa  res  salutaris:  sea  inter  pacem  et  servitutero  plnrimum  in- 
terest :  pax  est  tranquilla  libertas,  servitus  malorum  omnium  post- 
remom ;  non  modo  bello,  sed  morte  etiam  repellendum."*  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers,  and,  m  the  fruits  of  their 

*  Cicero.  Oratio  in  M.  AntoDiam.  652.  The  very  name  of  pea^e  is 
•weet,  and  is  in  itself  a  blessiuiF  ^  yet  who  would  confonnd  peace  and  sla- 
very. Peace  is  thie  repose  of  liberty  i  slavery  is  the  worst  of  ills ;— worse 
than  war  or  death  itself. 
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witdo«i,weeiito7  the  i^pMe  of  libertj^  and  thejhaTemmtedftiid 
obtained  a  h\gti  and  noble  station  among  the  horoet  and  patriots 
of  th\s  world. 

**  Soon  after  the  Dedaratbn  of  Independence,  loteph  Galbway 
observed  to  Mr.  Read  that  he  had  signed  it  with  a  halter  aboot 
his  neck:  Mr.  Read  replied  that  it  was  a  measnre  demanded  by 
the  crisis,  apd  he  was  prepared  to,  meet  apj  consequences  that 
might  ensue. 

''In  September,  1776»  he  was  wesident  of  the  conTention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  the  autumn  of^rrr^ 
he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
of  chief  magistrate^of  the  state,  in  o^nseqiience  or  the  capture  of 
president  M*Kinlev  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  imtnedi- 
ately  af^r  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  first  prendency  of  the 
state  had  been  offered  for  his  acceptance^  but  he  declined  the 
honour. 

"  At  the  time  of  Mr.  M'Kinley's  capture,  Mr.  Read  was  at  Phila- 
delphia, assisting  in  the  deliberations  of  congress.  He  left  that 
city  as  the  British  army  entered  it,  and  white  returning  to  Deli^ 
ware  for  the  purpose  of  assuming:  the  presidency,  thus  forced  upon 
him,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  presi- 
dent M*Kinley.  It  was  impracticable  to  pass  from  Philadelphia 
to  Delaware  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  as  the  British  oecu- 
pied  the  whole  pass  into  the  peninsula.  Necessity,  therefore, 
compelled  him  to  proceed. along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  riyer,  and 
braye  the  risk  of  crossing  it;  althouah  almost  covered  witii  the  ships 
of  the  enemy*  On  the  ISth  of  October  ir77,  Mr.  Bead  arrived  at 
Salem,in  New  Jersey,  and  procured  a.  boat  to  convey  himself  and 
family  across  the  Delaware,  there  about  five  miles  wtde«  At  this 
time,  there  were  several  British  mennif-wf  r  Ijiag;  at  anchor  elf 
Newcastle.  When  the  boat  had  almok  attained  the  Delawiue 
^ore,  shdi^as  descried  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  despatch- 
ed an  armed  barge  in  pursuit  of  hen  The  tide  bei^g,  unfortunate* 
ly,  low,  the  boat  grounded  so  ht  from  the  beach  that  it  was  imv 
possible  for  Mr.ReacTto  land  with  his  family  before  their  pursuets 
arrived.  There  was  only  time  to  eflhc^  every  inark  on  the  bag^ 
gage  whkh  could  excite  aiiy  suspicion  that  Mr.  Read  was  not^  as 
he  represented  himself,  a  country  gentleman,  returning  to  his 
home.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  bpat  was  of  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  a  boatswain;  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Read's 
motiier,  wife,  and  infant  children,  ffav^  su  fficient  probability  to  his 
story  to  deceive  sailors,  who,  like  all  tkoughUess  persons,  are 
little  prone  to  suspect  deception.  The  honest  hearted  fellows 
assisted  with  great  »>od  humour  ii|  landing  the  baggage^  and 
carrying  the  ladilM,  aud  children  on  shore. 

'^  His  manners  were  dignified,  and  his  dignity  may  sometimes 
haye  bordered  upon  ansterity.    He  avmded  trimng  occupations, 
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disliked  familiarit|r,  aBd  coold  not  tolerate  the  sli^test  yioUtidii 
of  eood  manners,  for  which'he  was  himself  distinguishecL  A  strict 
and  consistent  moralist,  he  granted  no  indulgfence  to  laxity  .of 
principle  in  others;  and  be  was  remarkabi;^  averse  to  that  qualified 
dependence  which  an  obligation  necessariljr  produces.  Notwith- 
atanciiBg  an  exact  attention  to  his  Expenditure,  which  he  never 
permitted  to  exceed  his  income,  his  pecuniary  liberalitj  was  very 
extensive.  -  ^ 

In  his  person,  Mr.  Read  was  above  the  middle  size,  er^t»  and 
dignified  in  his  demeanour;  and  be  was  remarkable  for  attention 
to  personal  arrangements,   (p.  83.) 

WtlUam  WHliams^  of  Connecticut  was  born  in  that  state  in 
lTSl,ai}d  lived  till  lail.  He  was  graidoated  at  Harvard,  and 
his  eady  stadtes  were  of  a  theological  complexion.  He  served 
against  the  French  in  1755,'and  was  en^ged  in  the  battle  be- 
tween 9ir  Hilliam  Johnson  and  Baron  Dieskaw*  His  employ- 
ments afterwards  were  of  a  public  kind;  commencing  as  towa 
clerk  and  becoming  afterwards  speaker  of  the  house  6rrei>resen- 
iatives.  His  character  is  in  some  measure  displayed  in  ^e  pas- 
sages we  extract: 

"  The  acknowledged  aim  of  Mr.  Williams  in  his  political  career, 
was  iamei^t  the  title  of  i(n  htnest  politician,  and  no  one  was 
more  snccessfiil  in  obtaining  it:  he  never  desired  any  office  in 
vrhich  he  could  not  promote  the  public  ^^ood.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  all  tae  transactions  of  private  life;  and  obtained^ 
as  a  merchant  the  unlimited  confidence  6f  his  fellow-citizens. 
When  the  troubles  of  the  revolution  commenced,  he  embarked 
enthnsiastieally  in  the  eause  of  the  col<mies.  He  settled  and  re* 
linquished  his  mercantile  concerns,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  service  ofliis  country.  His  exertions  were  indefatigable  in 
arousing  tiie  feelings  of  bis  felloe  citizens,  both  by  nervous  essays 
in  the  public  papers,  and  bf  public  speaking:  he  was  an  elegant 
and  sententious  writer;-*-a  vehement,  and  ardent  orator.  His 
voice  was  strong  and  powerful,^  and  his  eloquence  gathered  fresh 
force  as  he  became  animated  by  the  increasing  interest  of  his  sub- 
ject. His  political  career  was  untainted  by  selfishness,  unless, 
in(ieed,  it  was  selfish  to  seek  elevation  in  the  public  opinion,  by 
pore  and  disinterested  patriotism.  He  was  never  wealthy,  but 
ne  abandoned  a  lucrative  business,  and  sacrifit^ed  the  ^ater  part 
of  his  estate  in  the  public  service:  the  property,  which  a  life  of 
plodding  industry,  devested  of  every  care  or  feeling  in  the  con- 
test excepting  such  as  might  delate  to  the  great  goal  of  gain,  might 
have  swelled  into  an  ample  fortune,  was,  at  the  death  pf  the  pa- 
triot, dwindled  doWn  to  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  in  tW  early 
stages  of  the  revolution,  he  had  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
in  specie,  beipg  a  portion  of  the  process  of  his  merchandize;  con- 
tinental currency  would  not,  at  that  period,  procure  the  services 
ooTOBBB>  1824.— NO,  270.  38 
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which  were  required,  and  Mr.  Williams  firom  patriotic  motives, 
exchanged  the  specie  in  his  possession  for  continental, money:  he 
lost  the  whole,  but  it  was  a  loss  which  he  never  regretted.  This 
anecdote  affords  on  ^lample  of  that  practical  patriotism  which 
•tests  the  sincerity  of  the  heart.        . 

llie  disitfterestedness  of  his  conduct  was  also  apparent  in  the 
gcttlement  of  his  affairs,  previous  to  his  thorough  embarkation  in 
the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  revolution.  His  mindSvas  so  fully  bent 
upon  onie  great  object,  that  he  scarcely  took  the  trouble  of  collec- 
ting the  notes  which  he  hitd  received:  he  was  accustomed  to  rfe- 
mark,  that  many  of  his  debtors  had  been  impoverished  by  the  war, 
•orae  had  died,  and  others  had  been  killed  in  the  public  service, 
and  that  he  would  never  enforce  payment  from  thewidow  and  the 
iatherle8»— more  especially  from^those  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
had  perished  in  the  cause  of  their  country.' 

He  was  a  prudent  and  economical,  but  liberal  ipan«  As  judge 
of  probate,  he  always  declined  receiving  the  <?ustomarv  fees  from 
indigent  widows,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  benefits  of  his  friendly 
advice,  which,  from  ^the  extent  of  his  influence,  freauently  proved 
of  essential  service.  During  the  period  in  whic|i  he  l^eht  the 
office  of  judge  ef  probate,  being  about  forty  vears,  his  deci- 
sions were  never,  in  a  tingle  instance^  reversed  by  lie  supreme 
court.  In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  was  stem  and  inflexible  to- 
wards the  hardened  offender;  but  mild'  and  benevolent  so  far  as 
his  duty  would  permit,  to  those  who  were  seduced  bj  error,  or 
evil  counsels,  in  many  cases,  he  devoted  the  p^uisites.  of  his 
office  to  charitable  purposes,  and  always  evinced  that  inattention 
to  private  emplument,  which  so  strongly  chatacterized'the  course 
of  his  political  career. 

^<  The  following  characteristic  anecdote  fully  displays  his  dispo- 
sition and  s^eal  in  relation  to  the  caus6  which  he  so  warmly  main- 
tained. At  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  and  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  the  people  of  the  states  began  to  be  great- 
ly alarmed  atithe  disiistrous  situation  of  the  national  afl^irs.  At 
this  ,period  the  council  of  safety  was  fittins  in  Lebanon,  and  two 
of  the  members,  the  honorable  William  Hillhouse,  and  Benjamin 
Huntington,  Esq.,  generally  resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Hillhouse  was  a  calm,  firm,  and  sedate  man,  of  su- 
perior jud^ent  and  knowledge:  Mr,  Huntington  wa^  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  and  a  shrewd  lawyer.  The  conversatioh 
naturally  reverted  to  the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  dangers 
which  were  then  apprehended  from  the  eventual  success  of  the 
British  arms:  they  at  length  considered  their  probable  respective 
fates,  should  the  fears  of  the  nation  be  realized.  Mr.  Williams 
remarked,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  be  hong,  as  he  had  used 
every  exertion  to  commence  aind  prosecute  the  C9rite8t;jthathe  had 
pubhshed  a  great  numbJsr  of  hostile  essays  in  the  public  papers  of 
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the  day;  and  thai  he  had  signed  the  d^claratioii  of  independence^ 
which  was  an  act  of  rebellion  that  the  British  gOTerment  would 
never  pardon.  Mr.  Hillhouae  said  he  did  not  despair  df  ultimate 
success,  but  that  whatever  should  happen,  he  would  endeavour  to 
aict  m  aprpper  manner,  and  to  the  best  advanti^:  jud^e  Hunting- 
ton observed,  that  as  he  neither  signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, nor  had  written  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  British 
eovemment,  he  was,  at  all  events,  secure  trom  the  gallows.  Mr. 
Wiliiains  instantly  replied  with  ^eat  warmth,  addressing  him- 
s^f  to  judge  Huntington,  <then,  sir,  you  ought  to  be  hai^gedfor 
nottloing  your  duty.' 

"  His  person  wasof  the  middle  stature  and  remArkably  erect  and 
wejl  proportioned^  in' his  youth  his  features  were  handsome;  his 
hair  and  eyes  wei^e  black;  ois  nose,  aquiline;  his  face,  round;  and 
his  complexioh,^  fair.    (p.  lOS.) 

Samuel  Huntington,  was  likewise  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
was  brought  up  a  farmer,  i^ith  an  ordinary,  education:  tlut  after^ 
wards  engagea  in  the  law,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  attorney  general, 
ehief  ius^ce  and  governor.     He  died  in  1796,  aged  64. 

••Although,  in  his  early  youth,  he  possessed  a  studious  and  con- 
templative mind,  he  wanted  that  precocity  of  talents  which  so 
^eften  disappoints  our  expectations.  Premature  ripeness  of  the 
undei-standing  leads  less  frecjuently  to  distinction  tnan  a  natural 
and  deliberate  development,  improved  and  protected  in  its  regulat 
advance  by  the  advantages  of  education^  and  free  from  that  des- 
tractive  eoiMciousnefes  of  self-superiority  which  a  precocious  genius 
is  too 'prone  to  display,  ^uid  which,  causing  the  possessor  to  des- 
pise the  instruction  of  others,  leaves  him  at  the  age  of  manhood^ 
Ult  behind  his  less  jj^ifted,  but  more  persevering  and  circumspect, 
competitors.  But  if  a  justifiable  pi^de  provea  a  source  of  self- 
salisfoction  to  Mr.  Huntingtonf,  it  was  studiously  concealed  with- 
in the  recesses  of  hi^  4)wn  breast.  He  never  evinced,  either  in 
his  conduct  or  conversation,  any.  exultation  in  regard  to  his  po- 
litical or  professional  prosperity,  but  uniformly  maintained  the 
mild  and  modest  characteir  for  which  he  was  distinguished  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,"  ^  (p.  U9 — 120.) 

'<ln  his  person,  Mr.  Huntington  w;is.  of  the  common  stature;  his 
complexion  dark,  and  his  eye  bright  and  penetrating:  his  manners 
were^ somewhat  formal,  and  he  possessed  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
repressioe  impertinence,  repelling  unpleasant  advances,  and  keep- 
ing albof  from  the  criticising  observations  of  the  multitude.  But 
,ki  the  social  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  a  pleasing  and 
entertaining  companion.  Without  inflicting  upon  others  the  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority,  he  never  descended  fn>m  the  dignity  of 
his  station. 

'*  Pew  men,  possessing  all  the  facilities  of  education,  have  attaiiN 
ed  a  greater  shiure  of  civil  honours  than  the  self-tau^tHuntingtoh. 
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Deserting  the  cultivation^  tbe«>il,  in  whicK  he  was  nota  speeida* 
tive,  but  a  practical  labourer,  be  plunged  guideless,  but  courage- 
ously, into  t)ie  long  labyrinth  of  the  Taw.  Threading  its  manj 
maxes  with  circumspect  and  steady  steps,  he  emerged  trtum* 
phantly  from  its  dark  and  devious  course,  into  the  pldtt  and  bril* 
liant  road  which  conducted  him  to  honour  and  renown.  Purauii^ 
his  legal  career,  hb  progress  was  only  arrested  by  the  attainment 
of  the.  first  judicial  station  in  the  state,  and  his  political  qnalifiea* 
tions  elevated  him  to  the  highest  civil  dignity  wnich  it  was  io  the 

Sower  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  confer,  ,as  the  preli«- 
eflt  of  congress,  ^nd  of  the  particular  citizens  of  Conncctiort,  a» 
their  chief  counsellor  and  magistrate.  A  'firm  4*epublican  in  prin- 
ciple ami  practice,  he  never  deviated  nor  hesitated  in  the  co«rs9 
which  it  was  hi^  duty  to  pursue;  having  formed  those  principles 
after  mature  reflection,  he  persevered  in  a  regular  oppedtion  t# 
the  arbiti^ary  proceedings  ot  the  British  governmentj  but  while  he 
strenuously  advocated  a  firm  and  deliberate  resistance,  and  en* 
couraged  the  incitement  of  popular  feelings  when  restricted  withia 
proper  bounds,  he  uniformly  opposed  and  discountenanced  all 
tumultuous  meetings, of  the  people;  and  the  eiccesdes  tiiatwere 
committed  at  different  perioas  by  lawless  and  impetuous  moba» 
met  with  bis  decided  disapprobation*  He  was  distinguished  less 
as  an  orator  than  a  judge,  and  his  distinguished  characteristics, 
bf>th  in  conversation  and  in  epistolary  correspondencej  wero 
brevity  and  caution.''     (p.  1^2^ — 124.)  ^ 

William  Floyd,  of  New  York,  in  which  ftate  he  was  born  in 
3734,  died  in  1816..  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  estate, 
and  of  a  tolerable  education.  ^  He  was  much  in  political  life  dur- 
ii^and  after  the  revolution.  His  character  is  thns  summed  vp 
by  his  biographer: 

'^Philosophers,  in  analysing  tl^e  hnmian  mind,  have  distributed 
men  in  two  grand  classes^^Tbe  one  characterised  particularly 
by  practical  and  experimental  skiH^  arising  chiefly  from  a  taletft 
for  minute,  c6mprel\ensive,  and  rapid  observation^  a  ready  and 
retentive  tnemory,  and  a  presence  of  mind  not  to  be  disconcerted 
by  extraordinary  occurrences.  The  other  comprehends  what  are 
called  men  of  abstraction,  or>  in  other  words,  pnilosophers.  The 
latter  unquestionably  hold  die  hij^hest  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral 
intelligence.  Tlie  early  education  of  general  Floyd  had  not  extend* 
ed  to  ^  refinements  of  metaphysicid  science,  and  although  his 
understanding  was  enriched  wim  extensive  reading,  and  Mored 
with  a  great  fund  of  usefiil  knowledge,  the  early  formation  of  his 
mind  contributed  to  confirm  the  bent  of  his  natural  genius,  whiok 
classed  him  unequivocally  with  the  former.  He  was  not  of  that 
number  who  astonish  by  the  splendour  of  their  coneeptioiis,  or 
amipse  and  interest  us  by  the  bnlliancy  of  their  fancy,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  their  speculations.    His  thoughts  wsi^  the  representa- 
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fims  ef  real  existeBces,  and  his  plans  were  r^;a]atc4  bj  a  fall 
view  of  their  piuoticability^;  his  reasoning  li^as  the4ogic  of  nature, 
and  his  conchisions,  the  aemonstrations  of  teperience.  Hence  it 
arose,  that  in  the  accomplishinent  of  his  purposes,,  he  seemed  in- 
seBsiUe  tn  every  difficulty:  obstructions  wasted  away  before  bis 
perseveranoe,  and  (lia  resolution  and  irniness  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  justness  of  his  obser- 
vafioBs,  and  the  accui%cy  of  his  judgment,  and  lAany  anecdotes 
are  related  of  his  coolness  under  sudden  embarrassments.  In  his 
conduct,  be  was  methodical,  and  particularly  ststemaiic  in  the 
observance  of  general^  principles,  which  seemed  to  be  stron^y 
defined  in  his  mind;  and  every  idea  of  transgressing  them  was 
banished  from  his  thodghts* 

*'  His  person  was  of  a  middle  stature^  with  nothhig  particutarly 
atrikii^.  But  there  was  a  natural  dignity  in  his  deportment, 
which  never  fkiled  to  impress  beholders*  As  a  politician,  his  in- 
te^ty  was  unblemished,  nor  ^  it  known  that,  during  tee  height 
ofparty^  animosity,  his  motives  were  ever  impeached.  He  seldiom 
participated  in- debate;  his  ofmiions  were  tiie  result  Of  his  own 
reflections,  and  he  left  jothers  to  the  same  resource.  ^He  pursued 
his  object  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  disdained  to  resort  to  artifice 
to  secure  its  accomplishihent  His  political  course  was  uniform 
and  independent,  and  marked  wjth  a  pandour  and  sincerity  which 
attracted  the  approbation  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opi^ 
nion.  The  most  flattering  commentary  upon  his  public  life  will 
be  found  in  the  frequent  and  constant  proofs  of  popular  favour, 
which  he  received  ifor  ^ore  than  fifty  years. 
^  '<  In  private  life  he  waa  fond  of  society,  but  alwisys  observed  a 
H^easured  decorum,  which  repressed  familiarify,  and  chilled  .evei^ 
approach  at  intimacv.  He  Was  highly  respected  in  th&rsociety  in 
which  be  lived,  and  left  his  descendents  a  name  of  which  wey 
will  loi^  be  proud.''    (p.  147— 148.) 

The  next  life  in  this  work  is  that  of  George  WaUon^  a  delegate 
from  Georgia.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia  ia  the  year  1740,  was 
seTf-edjucated,  and  chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  be  prac- 
tised in  Georgia.  He  ^ied  in  J804:  having  filled  various  eminent 
situations  in  the  governmept  of  Geoi^a,  and  the  Union.  The 
annexed  extract  professes  to  sketch  his  characten 

**One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  biographer  is  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  peculiar  traits  which  mark  the  charactei*  of  his  subject. 
From  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  its  close,  Mr.  Walton  was  as 
warm  in  his  attachments  as  in  his  enmities:  he  possessed  *no  mix- 
ture of  that  temporizing  policy,  so  frequently  successful  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  mankind.  There  was  a  dignified  sternness  in 
his  manners,  which  evinced  a  contetnpt  for  the  world  in  general; 
but  towards  talents  and  merit»  he  was  scrupulousfly  respectful  and 
attentivife.    His,temper  would  not  permit  him  to  brooK,  wittim- 
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fninily,  the  filiffhtest  indignity  oflEered  to  his  official  statioBS.  Al^ 
though  not  addicted  to  pedantry,  he  was  accustotned  to  use  a  lan- 
guage in  some  degree  varying  irom^  the  commpq  style  of  conver- 
satioB,  and  rwas  partial  to  short  and  comprehensiye  sentences.  His 
talent  for  satire,  either  personal  or  political,  particularly  in  the 
productions  of  his  "peii,  was  very  great  Satire  is  a  weapon  which* 
m  unskilful  hands,  is  often  more  injurious  to  its  possessor  than 
to  the  objects  of  its  attack:  a  personal  applicatioD  of  it  iff  seldom 
proper,  and* can -never  be  made  without  treating  enemies.  But, 
when  iefcitimately  employed  in  lashine  the  vices,  or  exposing  the 
follies  of  liie  age;  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
and  is  often  moreisuccessfiil  in  their. correction,  than  the  mostcon^ 
vincing  arguments^ drawn  fpom  reason  and  morality.  The  passions 
of  Mr.  Walton  were  easily  ei^ited»  and,  although  it  is  apprehend- 
ed, that  they  sotnetimes  led  |o  the  indulgence  -of  his  satirical 
propensity  beyond  the  strict  rules  of  propriety,  his  good  sense 
prevented  hjin  from  exercising  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
frequent  offence. 

'<  Hi?  habitual  reserve  in  relation  to  the  knultitude  and  uniform 
disregard  of  public  opinion,  when  that  opionion  appeared  td  be 
incorrect,  is  a  strong  proof  of  !the  extent  of  his  talents,  and  of  the 
confidence  of  his  fdlow  citoens,  which  enabled  hin^  to  overcome 
what  would,  in  mobt  ^ases,  have  been  fatal  ^stacies  to  politicfd 
elevation.  .    ' 

"  Mr.  Walton  was  not  very  abstemious  in  his  manner  of  iivins;, 
and  his  partiality  for  stqdy  ifnparted  a  sedentary  habit  at  an  ear^ 
period  of  life;  hence,  befove  he  attaiped  its  meridian,  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  caused  him  much  suffering  durinr 
his  declining  years.  When  severiely  tormented  "mth  this  puinfm 
disease,  he  found  in  his  library  a  Solace  and  enjoyment  for  his 
mind,  which  had  a  tendency  to  soften  its  acuteness;  and  he  fre-* 
qUently  remarked  to  his  physicians,  thatv'^a  Book  was  the  ihost 
effectual  remedy."  He  was  partial  to  the  society  of  students, 
finom  whom,  he  observed,  that  he  often  obtained  useful  infor- 
mation, tie  delighted  in  opening  the  youthful  mind,  and  contem- 
plating the.  inchoation  of  ^niu$; — ^to  assist  its  incipient  efforts, 
alid  (to  use  one  of  lus  own  expressions,)  '  put  the  young  beagle 
upon  the  tract  in  the  chase.' 

"  Inthe  year  17"^7,  he  married  Aliss  Doroliiea  Camber,  who  isno# 
living,  ana  who  participated  with  him  in  the  distressing  effects 
produced  by  the  revolutionary  war.  A  single  son  only  survives, 
who  bears  his  father's  name;  he  lately  filled  the  office  or  secretary 
of  state  for  west  Florida,  under  the  administration  of^vem^ 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  is  said  to  have  dischamd  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  honour  to  himself,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  ffovemnient 

<*  Mr.  Walton  was  not  rich,  b^t  his  meilkns  were  Sufficient  to  sup- 
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'^.  port  tbe  digqity  of  his  official  stations,  ahd  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 

N^  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life;  he  lived  u][km'the  nuoderate 

Proceeds  of  office,  and  the  produce  of  a  small  farm*    The  accumu- 

\on  of  wealth  occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  his  attention;  his 

^  was  continual^  occupied  in  public  affiiirs,  and  he  never 

ted  a  disposition'  to  4evote  it  to  the  improvement  of  his  for- 

*e.  -  .    ■ 

«•  On  the  second  of  February,  1804,  he  closed  his  useful  and  la- 
borious life  in  Augusta,  leaving,  in  the  memory  of  his  actions  and 
his  accc(mplishments,  a  lasting  monument  of  his  worth,  and  a  rich 
legcy  to  nis  country/'  \ 

The  vie^  nelt  given  of  George  Ctfmet.  of  Pennsylvania  is  in- 
teresting and  does  justice  to  its  f  abject.  This  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1739;  he  died  in  1813. 
He  received  a.  good,  though  private  educatioi^  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pv^rsuits.  He  united  ^to  zeal  and  activity  in  public 
affiiirs,  considerable  literature  and  classical  acquirements*  Itiite- 
corded  here  of  him  that, 

''Although  the  early  loss  of  his  narents,  the  ^rcamstances  of 
his  education,  and  the  profession  ot  his  uncle,  led  him  to  embari^ 
in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  he  was  .uniformly  and  decidedly 
opposea  to  it:  he  disliked  it  from  its  peculiar  precariousness,  and 
tne  necessary  dependence  which^  the  merchant  must  place  in  the 
honour  and  int^ity  of  othc^rs,  therein  removing,  to  a  cerUdn  de- 

See,  the  conduct  of  his  affiiirs  beyond  his  immediate  control, 
ence  he*success^Uy  discouraged  ms  children  from  entering  into 
mercantile  affairs.  He  maintained,  that  eoual  gain  and  loss  might 
balance  in  the  booM  but  not  in  the  tnind,  tlutt  gain  imparted  a 
sudden  elevation  to  the  spirits^  which  soon  descended  to  their 
ordinary  level,  while  loss  depressed  the  spirits,  which  did  not  so 
.  easily  nse  again;  ^at,  therefore,  these  considerations  furnished 
an  argument  against  that  business,  or  course  of  life,  which  sub- 
jected thevindividaal  to  such  a  variety  of. fortune,  because  thene 
v^as  more  to  lose  than  to  win  in  it" 

The  most  trifling  anecdote  relating  to.  Washington,  invites  se- 
lection: 

"lo-ttie  year  1765,  when  about  twenty-seven  vedrs  of  jE^e,  Mr. 
C.  married  Miss  Elizabeth' Meredith,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Reese 
Meredith,  Esquire,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Philadelphia* 
He  was  an  early  emigrant  from  Bnstbl,  in  Endand,  and  posses- 
sed a  generous  and  elevated  mind.  The  following  interesting 
anecdote  affords  a  distinct  view  of  his  character  and  feelinsrs: 
when  general  Washin^n  was  a  very  voung  man,  and  before  ne 
had  attained  any  di^tmction,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  made 
his  appearance  at  the  coffee  house,  where  he  had  not  a  single 
acauanitance,  and  was^  therefore,  entirely  unnoticed.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith coming  in,  and  finding  a  stranger  in  this  awkward  sitnationi 
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Dr.  Findley,  who,  for  reasons  not  related,  induced  him  to  attempt 
the  profession  of  medicine.  This  resolution  taken,  he  commence^ 
his  study  in  Philadelphia,  under  Dr.  Redman^  a  physician  of  the 
first  eminence,  who  not  only  superintended  carefuJly  his  prepara- 
tory studies,  but  encouraged  afterwards  the  first  essays  of  his  prac- 
tice with  a  constant  and  generbus  patronage.  ^ 

*•  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  insured  the  particular  atten- 
tion  of  his  teachers  by  his  unexampled  application  to  study.  He 
relates  himself,  that  duripfi  the  whole  ot  the  six  years  of  his  pu- 
pilage tinder  Dr.  Redman,  he  could  enumerate  npt  more  than  tw« 
days  of  interruption  f lom .  busineitof  an  example,  which,  to  many 
who  are  now  treading  Upon  the  footsteps  of  this  illustriotts  model» 
may  furnish  a  theme  ot  salutary  reflection.  It  is  indeed  but  an 
additional  illustration  of  a  rule  without  exception,  that  no  man 
can  become  wise  and  distinguished  but  by  the  combined  influence 
of  genius  and  industry.  Many  Btrange  talcs  have  indeed  been 
told,  to  flatter  pride  or  excuse  indolence,  of  eminent  and  ercat 
men  who  have  obtained  their  laurels  without  labour,  and  with  the 
same  probability  we  might  add  the  history  of  others  who  have 
acquired  agility  of  limbs  without  exercise,  or.  muscular  strength 
without  nutriment.  %    *     .. 

"The  books  which  he  read  with  predilection  daring  his  prepara- 
tory studies  were  the  writing  of  Hypocratea,  Syaenham,  and 
Boerhaave.  In  addition  to  his  reading  he  attended  a  course  of 
public  lectures  on  Medicine  by  Dr.  Shippen,  the  first  that  were 
delivered  in  the  British  colonies.  He  began  about  this  time  to 
accumulate  such  occurrences  and  observations  as  appeared  to  him 
Worthy  of  being  preserved,  in  a  common -place  book;  a  source 
from  which  he  afterwards  drew  much  useful  information,  in  the 
course  of  his  medical  practice  and  lectures,  and  to  which  be  re- 
ferred, at  the  affe  of  filty  years,  as  exhibiting  the  only  record  ex- 
isting of  the  malignant  fever  of  Philadelphif  of  1762. 

"  In  1 766,  having  passed  through  the  elementary  grades  of  medi- 
cine with  such  opportunities  as  nis  country  affi^rided  him,  and  as- 
piring to  still  greater  advantages,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  medical 
college  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  most  noted  school  of  ajl 
Europe,  where  after  two  years  attendance  upon  the  public  lec- 
tures and  hospitals,  he  obtained  th^  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
On  this  occasion  his  Tliesis,  ie  cocfione  ciborum,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  place,  wa^  presented  and  defended  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Its  stile  of  composition  is  sud  to  be  correct  and  elegant, 
and  the  reasonings  which  he  employed  in  support  of  his  theory,  to 
display  abilities  which  were  rare  amongst  the  pupils  even  of  that 
celebrated  school.  From  ihe  latter  part  of  thfll  proposition  there 
appeaijs  no  cause  of  dissent.  The  experiments  also  which  he  made 
in  proof  of  his  ar^ments  were  extremely  bold  and  adven- 
turous; but  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  and  correct  Latin  ^tyle 
by  a  graduate  of  sixteen,  pursuing  afterwards  ,the  exclusive  atnmea 
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ft  his  irt,  pmes  loiaewlMt  the  bovndt  ot  crediUlUj.  Theat 
academical  dignitiea  are*  lodcedy  ia  ail  couatries  to  be  admitted 
with  distnisty  and  in  distributing  the  merits  to  which  such  produc- 
tiona  ara  entitled,  we  maj  aSx»  at  least  to  three*iburths  of  them* 
this  brief  inscription  from  0?id:  ^um  ntii  feeimus  ipH^  vuv  e^ 
nogira  vbco^    pi  d52^<— 355* 

*'  lo  exterior.  Or.  Rush  was  fitvoared  by  nature  with  many  ad- 
▼antaj;e8.  Ho  was  above  the  middfe  sixe«  of  a  slender  but  well 
proportioned  figure,  and  his  general  deporMnent  commanded  re- 
spect and  deference.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  and  have  de- 
scribed him  with  minate  accnra^^iell  us  that  the  diameter  of  his 
head  from  back  to  front  was  uncommonly  large^  that  be  had  a 
prominent  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  highly  animated  blue  eyes, 
^th  a  chin  and  mouth  expressive  and  comely;  his  look  was  fixed, 
his  aspect  thouffhtfal,  and  the  general  traits  of  his  physiognomy 
bespoke  strength  and  activity  ofintellect. 

**  Throughout  life  he  was  ambitious  of  the  affjihility  and  polite 
manners  ofa  gentleman;  and  for  his  excellence  in  such  accom- 
plishments his  friends  have  bestowed  upon  him  no  ordinary  praises. 
To  please  in  order  to  instruct  was  his  favourite  maxim,  and  even 
in  Old  ajge  he  retained  all  the  gayety  and  attic  spirit  of  conversa- 
tion which  distinfuished  his  early  years* 

''As  a  scholar,  ne  was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing, and  was  fond  of  poetry  and  eloaucnce,  with  which  he  relieved 
the  severity  of  his  professional  studies,  and  furnished  abundance 
and  ornament  to  his  style  of  conversation  and  writine.  For  hia 
reputation  both  literary,  and  professional,  he  was  littf^  indebted 
to  any  adventitious  benefits  of  fortune.  He  was  endowed  with 
good  faculties,  a  penetrating  mind,  a  ready  apprehension,  exuber- 
ant imagination,  and  extraordinary  memory,  and  these  qualities  he 
improved  by  a  long  course  of  unwearied  study  and  observation. 

**  As  a  physician  he  has,  left  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived  the 
impress  of  his  character  and  genius.  In  the  minds  of  his  own 
countrymen  he  holds  an  ^disputed  pre-eminence,  and  amongst 
foreign  nations  it  is  acknowledged  tnat  the  fame  of  Sydenhaoi 
has  been  rivelled  by  the  glory  of  l)r.  Rush.''     P.  285—286. 

The  most  glaring  defect  in  this  work,  and  one  which  in  various 
degrees  pervades  all  the  above  mentioned  lives,  though  as  we 
have  before  stated,  evidently  the  productions  of  different  hands, 
is  the  imlulgence  in  swoln  and  extravagant  sentiment  and  lan- 
ffuaffe*  This  was  to  be  expected,  in  draughts  furnished  in  all  pro- 
babuity  Uy  the  pens  of  partial  relatives:  but  it  should  be  the  task 
of  the  Editor  to  reduce  this  extravagance,  and  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  chaste  models  of  the  great  writers  in  this  depart- 
■ient«  Sometimes  this  inflation  is  quite  ludicrous.  Thus  in  the 
biography  of  Dr*  Rtish,  we  are  told,  that,  •*  the  annunciation  of  his 
death  threw  a  general  gloom  unon  the  community;  ihe  whole  citif 
followed  him  io  hb  ^rave,  with  marks  of  profound  grief  and 
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Iilfectioit  for  his  memory."  p.  285.  Mr.  Ftoyd,  we  arc  informed, 
met  death  with  a  firmneds  characteristic  of  one  who  in  his  lif^  had 
shrunk  at  nothing.**  p.  150.  The  yi]>er,  in  p.  ^65,  is  said  to  <*  $Hf^ 
without  provocation;"  whereas  the  viper  carries  no  sting,  unless  in 
poetical  flights.  At  page  258,  death  is  made  a  real  personage, 
«not  to  he  affrighted  by  ehostlj  counsels,  or  by  an  ominous  and 
woeful  physiognomy.^  In  page  249,  the  township  of  Byberry  in 
Philadelphia  county  is  spelt  mrberry;  perhaps  by  a  misprint. 
We  shall  notice  hereafter  the  other  volumes  of  this  work. 


J'or  the  Port  Polio. 
MEMOIRS  OF  LA  FAYETTE.* 

This  is  a  very  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  performance,  which  will 
scarcely  survive  the  pageantry,  to  which  it  probably  owes  its  birth. 
The  author  was  reluctantly  brought  to  the  tiak,  as  he  informs  us,  by 
•<  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  friends  of  La  If  ayette,  who  knew 
tliat  he  could  furnish  particulars,  hitherto  unknown,^'  respecting 
this  generous  champion  of  American  Independence.  «  But  tiie 
time  was  short,'*  he  says,  "and  the  general  arrived."  He  was 
consequently  obliged  to  abridge,  and  "  pass  Over  a  great  number 
of  characteristic  anecdiotes,  and  many  new  and  interesting  details, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  the  public  ** 

The  public  would  have  much  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  criti- 
cism, if  it  were  responsible  for  all  the  literary  sins  which  have 
been  imputed  to  it  But  in  justice  to  thi^  much  abuse/d  person- 
age, we  must  be  permitted  to  aver  that  as  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  it  has  generally  been  acquitted  of  stich  charges.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  are  cotifident,  that  the  public  never  heard  of 
this  book,  until  Mr.  Ducoudray  announced  it,  from  his  own,  quar- 
ters, in  a  proclamation  something  like  that  of  the  famous  almanac- 
maker — '•  Ho!  all  alive,  John  Partridge.'' 

We  have- found  very  little  in  this  volume  of  any  consequence, 
which  had  not  become  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  felt  an  in^ 
rest  in  the  glittering  career  of  the  extraordinary  person  to  whom 
it  professes  to  relate.  Before  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he 
fastened  the  eyes  of  nations  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  thour 
sands,  who  were  animated  by  his  example  ana  succoured  by  his 
beneficence. 

The  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  is  occupied  by  a  very  desultory 
and  superficial  history  of  the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  our 
revolution,  in  which  several  ludicrous  mistakes  are  committed: 

♦  Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Motier  La  Fayette.  By  Gen.  H.  L.  ViUaimie 
Ducoodray  Holsteio,  who  contributed,  under  the  fictitioas  name  of  Peter 
Feldman,  to  hiB  liberation  from  the  prisoos  of  Olmutc.  IVanalatad  from 
the  French  manuscript    New  York.    Wiley.  1894. 
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but  tiie  grester  proportion  is  devoted  to  some  rather  unintelligible 
details  respecting  the  imprisonment  of  La  Fajette  and  several  of 
kis  friends  in  the  castle  of  Olmutz,  and  their  attempts  to  escape. 
From  the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  author's  name  is  in* 
trodnced  in  the  title  pace,  we  expected  to  find  him  jplaying  an 
important  part  in  the  dungeons  of  tyranny^  but  his  snare  in  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Fajette,  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  very  9nbordinate  character.  The  attempts  of 
Dr.  Boll  man  and  Mr.  If  uger,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  m  the 
Port  Folio  for  August,  1816,  will  always  remain  a  fine  example  of 
romantic  and  ^nerous  enterprize.  u  is  not  enumerated  among 
the  sources  which  this  writer  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
his  narrative;  and  therefore  we  presume  he  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence.  It  maj  not  be  improper  to  state,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  this  paper  was  drawn  up,  at  our  instance,  by  Dr.  Boll- 
man,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  great  confidence.  It  differs,  in 
some  respects,  from  Mr.  Holstein's  and  other  relations  to  which 
we  have  recurred.  The  discrepancies  are  not  very  material,  and 
are  not  greater  than  may  frequently  be  found  in  the  testimony  of 
eye  witnesses.  All  these  attempts,  it  is  well  known  failed,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  wdo  had  signalized  himself  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  was  at  last  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  the  creat- 
est  despot  of  mbdem  times.  Bonaparte,  then  the  commander  in 
chief  or  the  army  of  Italy,  required,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  sign- 
ins  the  treaty  ot  Campo-Formio,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of 
Olmutz. 

Among  otiier  errors  to  be  found  in  this  little  volume,  we  find  it 
stated,  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion 
of  the  general's  visit  in  the  year  1784.  The  gazettes  of  that  pe- 
riod speak  of  no  such  superfluous  and  expensive  exhibition.  What 
the  modesty  and  eood  sense  of  Washin|^n  refused,  the  wise  men 
of  that  day  would  not  grant  to  Btij  individual.  -At  the  period  re- 
ferred tp.  La  Fayette  was  met  at  some  distance  from  town  by  the 
City  Troop  of  horse,  a  number  of  militia,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants.  •*  At  the  Coffee  House,^  we  learn  from  Claypode's 
Pennsylvania  Packet  of  10th  August,  **a  crowd  of  people  waited 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  his 
merits;  this  compliment  was  returned  by  the  patriotic  nobleman, 
who  seamed  hiri^ly  pleased  at  once  more  receiving  those  affec- 
tionate marks  of  regju^  from  those  whose  cause  he  had  long  since 
advocated,  and  by  his  exertions  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  liberties." 

«  The  officers  of  the  late  Pennsylvania  Hne  (Arthur  St  Clair, 
Anthony  Wayne,  and  William  Irvine)  waited  upon  him  with  an 
address,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  gallant  young  soldier  in 
leading  us  to  liberty  and  independence  is  acknowledged  in  terms 
highly  nonouraUe  to  both  parties. 
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*f  The  s^eral  asseaUj,  tl^E  sittiag  Ml  FUladelplBC,  |pr«ttiited 
a  formal  address,  which  ooncliided  with  a  wish  that  ^  hu  ataj  ia 
Ap^erica  might  be  as  agreeable  io  him  as  it  was  pleasing  to  a  peo- 
ple who  can  never  be  unmindfnl  of  the  niany  important  aernces 
of  th^  marquis  de  li  Fayette.^' 

'<  On  the  6th  Marchy^previouslj  the  assembly  had  directed  him 
to  be  informed  that  they  had  erected  a  pfeurt  of  this  state  into  a 
county  by  the  name  of  Fayette.  On  this  occaa^ott>  Mr.  Dtckenson, 
the  speaker,  said  ?ery  happUys— •*  you,  sir,  liaTe  foagfat  sncceta- 
fully  for  our  Hbertv*  We  have  rejoiced  to  provide,  that  in  ear 
enjoyment  of  the  blessing,  your  name  shall  be  inserted  apon  e«r 

1>leas  of  justice^  aind  in  a  perpetual  alliance  be  United  with  the 
ormation,  as  well  as  the  adrnmUtration  of  our  laws/^ 
.  The  letter  reached  him  when  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  leaving 
France,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  his  jNre- 
aent  visit  afforded  of  replying  to  it.  He  obaerved,  thai  ''tren 
such  a  respectable  body  as  the  free  and  virtnous  representatives 
of  this  commonwoalth,  any  mark  of  notice  could  net  fail  tb  be  ex- 
tremely pleasing;  bat  the  neneur  they  have  d(«ne  me,  in  calling  a 
considerable  part  of  the.  state  after  my  name,  is  so  flattering  a 
distinction,  that  I  want  language  to  expfess  my  feelings." 

We  shall  abstain  frOm  any  further  notice  of  this  eptemeral  per^ 
formance,  because  the  public  will  soon  lie  in  poasession  of  a  more 
valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wain;  who  has  collected  a 
mass  of  useful  and  authentic  m<iterials« 


Tot  the  Port  Folio. 
DISS«RTAT10N  ON  MUSICAL  TASTE.» 

This  work  enjoys  a  smaller  share  of  popularity  than  its  merit 
deserves.  Aimins  at  utility  more  than  scientific  di^fday,  the 
author  has  adapted  it  to  the  understanding  of  every  reader,  and 
affords  to  all  practical  directipns  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  taste 
and  good~  execution.  As  its  principal  object  is  **  to  contribute 
towards  the  revival  of  church  muMc  in  our  American  congregar 
tions,"  we  have  thought  proper  ,to  embrace,  even  at  this  late  pe- 
riod, the  opportunity  it  offers  of  presenting  the  important  8ul:^ect 
to  our  readers,  and  to  recotnmend  with  all  our  energy,  and  with 
studied  plainness,  increased  attention  to  tlie  proper  performance 
of  church  music;  and  we  cannot  better  preface  ^hat  we  have  to 
say  on  this  subject  than  by  quoting  the  following  passage  of  the 
dissertation  before  us : 

''But  while  we  admit  the  divine  origin  of  .sacred  'music,  da  we 

Dissertation  on  musical  taste;  or  ^neral  principles  of  Taste  applied  to 
the  art  of  Music.  By  Thomas  Ilastiogs.'  Albany/ 1823,  pp.  228,  8fo. 
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not  practicallj  say  tbat  it  !■  a  thing  of  vetj  little  consequence? 
Why  else  should  the  charms  of  poetry  and  of  eloauente  be  so 
successful  in  their  appeal  to  our  ieelings»  while  churcii  music  is  in 
general  listened  to  with  comparative  indifferehce? 

*<  It  will  be.  said*  perhaps  that  churoh  music  should  be  moderate^ 
in  its  pretensions,  pecaHse  it  is  not  the  violent  passions  of  the 
souly  but  the  milder  exiercises  ayd  purer  symjiathies  that  are  here 
to  be  enlbted:  but  thourii.we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  should 
be  as  real  a  difference  of  style  between  secular  and  sacred  music, 
as  there>is  between  profane  and.  sacred  poetry,  or  oratory,  and  for 
similar  reasons:  yet  it  is  evident  tiiat  sacrea  music  should  not  be 
entirely  destitute  of  appropriate  character*  At  least,  the  sincerity 
and  thesdemnity  of  public  worship  require  that  it  be  decent— 
tbat  it  should  by  no  means  descend  so  low  in  the  scale  of  taste  as 
inevitably  to  excite  pain  and  impattenpe,  instead  of  devotion. 
And  more  than  this^— the  sincle  circumttanee  that  church  music 
is  a  divine  institution,  must  sumci^tly  prove  that  it  is  an  important 
one;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  #as  designled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  the  devotioBS  of  the  pious.  But  when  frivo- 
lous  trash  ^r  unmeaning  jarvonia  substituted  for  church  music, 
no  such  result  can  be  rationally  anticipated.  The  humble  christian 
will  indeed  eonfentt  to  listen;  for  he  loves  and  jreterea  his  masten 
Imt  he  must  endare,  as  an  dQiotion,  that  which  can  in  no  way 
contribute  to  his  improvement  or  edification.  Laneuid  must  be 
the  devotions  of  him  who  is .  constantly  annoyed  by  fte  vulgarity 
of  that  mnsi<i  which  essays  to  enliven  them:  nor  can  the  feelings 
of  his  soul  be  readily  harmonized  while  he  is  listening  to  an  un- 
meaning succession  of  discordant  sounds."  prp.  14, 15. 

That  the  evil  prevails  to  so  cfeaian  extent  as  is  here  depicted, 
will  be  disbelieved,  most  probably,  by  many^^but  let  an^  one  con- 
sider the  act  itself  as  the  vehicle  of  petitions,  thankseivinss  and 
praises  to  Jbhova^,  and  then  as|c  himself  whether  the  ordinary 
mode  of  offiering  it  be  not  ^oesly  inconsistent  with  the  exalted 


aims  and  solemn  purppse  of  ^irhat  Mr.  Hastings  justly  call^ 
«( one  of  the  important,  heavenly  instituted  rites  of  the  church." 
*'  The  otyect  of  music,  as  a  part  of  religious  worship,"  it  has  been 
elsewhere  well  sud,  '^  is  to^  excite  a  peculiarity  and  uniformity  of 
feeling  among  the  aadience-*-to  bring  their  minds  into  a  fit  tone 
for  the  ready  apprehension  and  reception  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  the  discourse  or  psalm'— tO  abstract  the  mind  of  the  hearer  from 
the  thousand  fantasies  that  sometiraes  intrude  themselves  and  call 
off  the  attention— to  bring  home  from  its  wanderings,  the  mind 
unsettied  and  disturbed^  and  to  prepare  it,  by  its  calming  influ- 
ence, to  unite  in  the  address  to  the  throne  of  mercy^  But  of  these 
important  ends,  a  la^e  part  of  our  assemblies  seem  to  have  not 
the  least  notion.  They  consider  the  sinking  rather  as  u  sort 
of  drop^/setie  between  the  acts  of  worship,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with   the  general  subject;    but  is  presented  barely  for 
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their  amasemeBt  and  relax&tioii  till  the  other  exercises  can  be 
resumed." 

The  truth  is  that  the  deficieticj  alluded  to  has  so  long  and  so 
extensively  prevailed,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  its  magnitude  and 
extent,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  indiffisrent  to  the  most  strenuous 
appeals  on  the  subject  We  trust,  however,  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  its  real  importance  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged; 
there  seems  to  be  some  ^i^dual  attempts  to  improve,  and  we  hope 
that  the  hints  we  may  o&r,  will  be  accepted  as  the  only  effort  We 
can  contribute  to  this  desirable  reformation. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  psalmody,  our  opinion 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  in 
the  majority  of  Protestant  churches,  viz:  ^on^»  in  rhyme  sung  by 
the  whole  congregation^  Unaided  by  instruments.  In  two  of  these 
particulars  we  differ  from  Mr«  Hastings.  He  strenuously  advises 
the  imion  of  instrumental  with  vocal  music,  and  wishes  th^  sing- 
ing to  be  confined  to  a  choir  and  such  of  the  congregation  as  can 
sing  wellf  nay,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  he  would  restrict 
it  to  connoisseurs.  But  the  opinion  that  ^ese  circumstances  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  prpper  performance  of  congregational  singitig, 
is  easily  accounted  for.  In  this  country,  so  littie  attention,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  paid  to'  learning  sacreid  tunes,  that  Very 
few  understand  even  those  in  x^onstant  use.  Again,  it  is  most 
generally  the  case,  that  the  audible  singing  of  the  psalms  in 
church  IS  confined  to  about  one -third  of  the  people;  the  remain- 
der being  either  voiceless,  timid,  or  disinclined  to  join  in  the  ek- 
ercise.  Hence,  unless  the  tune  be  a  very  popular  one,  the  sitig- 
ing  from  a  fi^ll  church  cannot  on  ordinary  occasions  be  heard 
many  feet  from  the  building;  and  within,  it  is  often  a  dull,  mono- 
tonous, and  to  some,  apparentiyi  even  a  painful  act  And  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  the  matter  we  must  totally  dissent 
from  our  author  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  choirs*  Where 
they  are  instituted,  it  is  found  tiiat  almost  me  whole  of  the  sing- 
ing is  confined  to  them.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  seem  to 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary  have  been 
transferred  from  them  to  the  choir,  and  that  they  have  as  little  to 
do  with  the  sinking  as  with  the  preaching.  We  have  also  found 
it  to  be  frequentiy,  we  may  say,  generally,  me  case,  that  when  choirs 
conduct  the  music,  new  and  complicated  tunes  are  introduced— 
tunes  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  die  congregation  generally  to 
unite.  Iff  however,  the  whole  assembly  would  unite  loudly  and 
as  skilfiilly  as  possible  with  the  disciplined  choristers,  we  are 
strongly  in  their  favour;  hot  as  this  is  scarcely  ever  accom|>lished, 
we  think  the  hazard  is  hardly  worth  encountering.  A  slight  al- 
teration of  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Hasting  will  express  our  opin- 
ion; "  we  are  not  saying  that  a  con^egatton  should  never,  under 
any  circumstances^  sing  without"  iiviSi]  ^  a  c^oir;  bat  we  insist 
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tiiat  where  thit  is-  dene,  tliere  k  the  ^eittest  need  of  extemsive 
individual  coltiTatioQ,'*  p.  SI,  Mid  give  our  reasons  aldo  in  hit 
own  words,  •*for  |>eople  will  certainly  listen  when  they  expect  to 
'  be  profited  or  gratified  with -hearing;  and  when  attentiTely  listen- 
ing, they  ii^y^Tantarily  become  silent,"  ^  70.  Choirs,  in  fiifct, 
make  the  'singing a  matter  more  of  execution: than  devotion. 

We  are  not  weir  disposed  towards  the  author's  idea  of  depriv- 
ittf  the  unskilled  of  partaking  vocally  in  thia  devotioi^al  exerciser 
Surely  they  are  not  so  .numerous  in  any  choreh  as  to  ^ake  the 
mdsie  d|iacordant.  We  would  not  have  those  whose  voices  are 
ixeeedinglp  unihuaical  to  sing  to  the  full  elctent  of  their  powers. 
They  would  disttirb  others;  and  unnec;essarilj,  for  they  can  be 
less  noisy  and  equally  devout.  'We  do  not  reluh,  we  cannot  in- 
deed .cemprehend,  the  ^odon  of  ^a  part  only"  singing  ^f  inpublie 
for  the  ffenerail  ediftcation.''  It  should  beArememb^ed  that  this 
is  the  biuy  portion  of  .our  worship  in  which  all  can  literally  join, 
and  we  hope  this  autho^^  ^sentitnents  of  syn^edaehiat  singing  will 
nerler  ohtaip*  We  all  know. that  th^e  is  such  a  thing  as  good 
congregational  Vngipg  when-a^  join;)  the  harmonious  chords  al- 
ways get  th^  mastery  in  large 'assemlSlie9,  the  best  sineers  sing 
loudest,  aid  melody,  such  as  our  sottls  have  often  thrilled  to  hear, 
has  risen  from  an  untau{;ht  multitude  when  some  goo4  old  tune 
has  be.eB  raised.  ''     " 

Tc^  instrumental  mt^sic  in  churches  we  are  averse  on  several 
grounds.    Like  the  choir,  it  moBopiolizes  this  act  of  worship;  the 
busioess  seems  to  have  been  intended  for' the  instrument,  and  in 
most  cases,  instead  of  a  full,  biirstiog  chorus  froth  the  whole  peo- 
ple, we  have  to  listen  to  a  most  unsociable  duett  by  the  clerk  and 
organ.  The  voice,  too,  Is  much  betteradapted  to  the  peiahnsin  com^ 
moa  use  than  the,  organ.<    In  chauntft  and  other  choiral  perform- 
ances, the  organ  is  appropriate,' and  the  words  sound  vasue  and 
the  singing  i»  spiritless,  without  it;  but  It  rarely  accords  with 
songs  in  rhyme.    We  €nd  also,  that  when  once'  an  organ  is  intro- 
(kiced  into  a  church,  oar  favourite  tunes  are  superseded  by  intri- 
cate performance^;  whose  appropriateness  and  beauty  are  not  in 
all  cases  very  mlinifeat;  the  psalm  must  be  intitKluced  by  a  long 
s^^ony;^-<paa(Ses  must  interySne  between  the  verses,  and  even 
lines,  in  order  to  give  some  adjiitional  trills  on  the  instrument, 
which  destroy  all  good  effisct  and  render  the  exercise  Aueatory. 
Let  instruments  do  what  they  may— -and  we  would  be  the  last  to 
speak  ill  of  their  influence — still  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
music  which  is  the  work  solely  of  a  worshipping  congregation,  let 
it  accompany  even  a  simple  hvi^n,  carries  mudi  more  torce,  pro- 
duces, much  better,  effect, 'and  appears  altogether  more  like  the 
genuine  ao4  intended  act  of  devotion,  than  the  most  skilful  con- 
cert of  instniments,  althott^  their  sublet  may^  beHhe  Creation, 
the  Messiah,  or  any  other  magnificent  oratorio:  and  we  hope  we 
say  and  think  this  from  other  feelings  than  prepossession  or  par- 
OOTOBBR,  1824.— NO.  270.        40 
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tialit  J.  "-W«  arc  seldom  able,''  Mr.  Hastingg  QMfesftes.  «*  to  re- 
vise the  good  effects  they  seem  capable  of  producing.  Even  in 
tiiose  ^aces  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  psalmod  j,  we  often  find  the  Toices  and  instruments 
80  much  at  variance,  as  to  induce  us  to  wish  their  copnectioB 
dissolved."  n,  62. 

Good  singing,  according  to  the  diasertftiion  before  us,  requires 
attention  to  tone,  intonation,  time,  articulation,  accent,,  emphasis^ 
expression, 4ind  the  graces;  the  first-  stx^  however^  are  "sufficient 
of  themselves  to  constitute  ^orrec^  vocal  txtcutwn^^  and^we  could 
not,  at  present  at  least,  aim  highec  than  the  attainment  of  this 
much. 

The  great  part  of  the  faults  of  -  singing,  arise  from  inatCentioa 
to  some  one  of  these  six  reauisites.  .  The  iiuthor's. remarks  on 
tone  and  intonation,  are  wortnj  of  attehfiop,  but  we  cannot i]Qote 
them  here.  Time^  is' generally  well  kept  bj  a  congregation  ac- 
customed to'  sing  together;  but  we  haT«  aometimes  noticed  & 
strange  diversity  of  keeping  time  in  the  same  tones  in  different! 
churcnes,  and  more  especiaUv  in  different  citi^a.  Some  have  4 
wholly  different  style  of  performaneei  Whicli  creates  contusion 
whenever  another  ^tyfe  of  singers*  is  mixed  with.  them.  If  tbe 
notes  were  in  evc^ry  case  strictly  regarde^-^-this  confu^sion  would 
be  obtiated.  No  variation  should  ever  be  attempted  in  a  tune; 
uniformity  in  this  case  being  fur  preferable  t%>  any  sopposed  beau- 
ty. To  articidaiionf  rerj  nttle  regard  is  paid  in  public  singingi^* 
jet  this  most  essential  requisite  is  ^aaily  acquired.  The  rules 
aid  down^by  our  author  for  attaining  this  are  very  good  in  theory, 
and  we  wduld  recommend,  an  attempt  at  least,  to  practice  them^ 
to  singijig  schools;  but  we  should  think  that  a  little  practice  would 
soon  effect  every  thing  necessary  for  cononon  siuging,  without 
any  other  directions  than  sucl^  as  would  be  easily  supplied  by  a 
good  ear.  Acc^  and  emf^asis,  caix  hardly  be  practised,  when 
uie  same  song  is  sang  to  so  man;)r  and  v^ous  tunes  as  it  is  n6- 
eessarj  in  the  regulation  of  pubbc  worship,  it  should  be.  So  far 
as  they  ciah  be  well  introduced,  propriety  will  suggest,  better  than 
rules  can  direct.  In  selecting  tunes  appropriate  to  the  song,  we 
may  here  remark,  attention  is  ndt  only  required  to  adapt  it  to  the . 

*  The  author,  in  hiM  section  on  articulatioD,  gifes  some  iostaoc^  pf  the 
actual  soands  often  emitted  in  sioging,  instead  gM*  those  intended;  the  f^l* 
lowiDg^  specimea  will  well  exemplify  tbe  importance  of  distinctness;  *  the 
words  are  written  precisely  as  tbey  strike, the  ear  in  the  common  rapid 
method  of  sioging;**    ^ 

;«  1  2      lli        «      2       4 
Weniwe-  lese    wud    e  -sta 

3  4       1      I      «      r   . 
Nana    my  .  fnt    su    Ta,  4ro,  whieh  very  iB  often  beard, 
instead  of  <  W^beo  I  with  pleasing  wonder  stand 

And  all  my  frame  sunrey,'  &c.  p.  ^. 
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3nt^bt  as  «ot<emii  or  plaintive^  or  orderine  or  grateful,  but  also  to 
the  coll9Catioii  of  the  sentences.  Some  forcible  examples  giYen 
by  the  author,  when  apeakiog  of  improper  iti^^>  will  serre  to  il- 
lustrate this  completely.  For  instance  tn  the  repetitions  so  fre- 
quent in  singing,  how  often  is  devotion  spoiled  by  such  as  these 
which  the  measure  requires; 

This  life  a  shad—  FJy  Hke  ^  tim— 

To  save  the  peo—  The  larger  cat- 

As  %heeD  for^slaugh—  Like  a  tall  bay— 
The  nobler  ben-^  '  *  Their  lips  are  flat-^ 
Nor  speed  nor  coor^  Age  of  on  horse,  (pp.  109  and  1 10.) 
It  IS  on  these  and  other^groands  which  we  need  not  particularize, 
that  a  great  pumber  of  tunes;are  not  adapted  for  general  use;  tho 
common  tDfne  of  Horsleff  is,  of  this  number,  and  the  female  voices 
have  often,  to  dweH  for  several  seoonds  op  such  half  sentences  as 
the  aboT<^    We  join  the  author  in  the  following  remarks; 

«  Compositiotts  for  the  church,  like  every  other  species  of  vocal 
mnsic,  should  be  so  constructed,  that  the  words  when  nronerly 
«un^,  can  receive  tiieir  requisi^  character;  and  they  should  bfe 
suflociently  chaste  and  simple,  to  be,  in  some  measure,  adapted  to 
the  abilities,  of  those  who  sing,  and  the  taste  and  comprehension 
of  those,  who  hear.  But  this  is  far  from  beins  universally  the  case. 
Like  secular  compositions,  they  4>fiten  exmbit  a  pedantic,  and  in 
some  respects,  a  tasteful  display  of  musical,  alHlity;  while  at  the 
same  time  tbey^are  so  ill  adapted  to  wordd,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  appro|)riate  exp;4ssion,  Were  the  performance  ever 
do  skilful  and  judicious.  Instead  of  preserving  chastenesd  and 
simplicity  too,  we  often  observe  them  to  either  sink  so  low  beneath 
the  general  taste.  Its  to  l>e  e<ju|iHy  uninter,estine  to  performers  and 
auditors;  or,  to  rise  so  high,  tn  the  stale  of  refinement,  as  to  ren* 
der  them  too  diQcult  for-the  execution  of  th^  one,  and  the  taste 
and  comprehension  of  ihe  other.  And  if  we  were  to  examine  on 
the  preceding  principle^,  the  pieces  that  are  now  in  general  use^ 
in  our  Worshipping  assemblies,  there  is  much  reason  to  believei, 
that  by. far  the  greatef  portion  t>f  them  -would  be  found  unfit  for 
the  genuine  purposes  ot  sacred  ^ng.'^  pp.  21,  22. 
.  l%e  .presedt  low  state  of  the  art  in  our  country  is  attributable^ 
according  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  the  ^almost  universal  deficiency  in 
elementary  instruction:*  pupils  beitie  but  partially  instructed,  and 
their  voices  'as  if  render^  perfect  ny  the  hand  of  nature,  left  to 
the  guidance  ot  an  undisciplined  ean'  the  first  pieces  they  at- 
tempt are^the  most  difficult,  and  they  thus  not  onljr  neglect  the 
proper  method  of  studying  their  music4HK>ks  and  their  gamut,  but 
arc  incapacitated  for  future  improvement.  • 

•*  It  is^  evident  then,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  revival  of 
'  the  art  in  this  cotnitry,  wo«l4  be  the  extensive  circulation  of  sucfc 
pieces  as  are  sufficiently  chaste  and  simple,  to  admit  of  their  be- 
1^  nnderstood  by  the  generality  of  auditor^    And  having  dona 
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tbisi  it  should  be  oiiir  next  eodeavourt  to  have  them  execute  ov 
suitable  occasions,  in  the  most  appropriate  manner*'^  p.  T4d« 

The  establishment  of  singine  80cietie8-*¥fhere  good  tunes  are 
practised,  and  the  members  take  an  efficient  part  tn  the  conger 
gational  singing— is  desirable  in  everj  church;  and  if  genemly 
attended  and  properly  regulated^  thej  afford  the  best  reroediea 
for  the  deficiency  we  complain  of.  Scattered  oyer  th^  church 
and  uniting  with  the  assembly,  the  inconveniences  of  a  dioir  are 
obriated  whilst  all  iU  advantages  are  eiyoyed.  We  art  sorry 
that  these  associations  are  so  rara  In  many  instances,  they  «pend 
the  whole  of  their,  time  in  aingioK  anthems  and  tunes  which  are 
never  introduced,  or  if  inlroduce^  »ot  sanctioned  by  public  taste. 
There  is  amonost  choristets,  a  very  mistaken  admiration  of  dlSSk^ 
cult  and  unintelligible  c^mipositioDs.  'Trills,  slides,  tums)  sptings, 
fiourishes,  variations,  ad  hbitums,  cadenzai^,  and  the  whole  clasft 
of  the  superficial  e^beijishments  of  song,'  impart  nothing  of  the 
ohasteness,  grandeur  wtid  dignity,  which  a  church  rei|uire&  Such 
anthems  as  Dn  Arnold's  Cheshunt,  to  give  one  instaoce,  will  al- 
ways be  acceptable.  If  ^  selections  of  anthems  on  suitably  oe^ 
casions  be  confined  to  such  as  that,  thev  will  be  solemn,  impres- 
^ve,  and  pious,  and  will  make  happv  substitutes  for  the  rolla.  Hud 
fueues  and  endless  repetitions  whicK  torture  all  melody  upon  the 
subiect,  and  only  create  dtssiist* 

The  first  rule,  however,  m  recard  t<s  any  kind  of  singing  but 
especially  in  the  ordinary  sacred  songs,  is,  th^  every  imlividii^ 
should  be  impressed  ^ith  the  solemnity  and  ilnporunce  of  the  act 
of  worship.  Ministers  may  greatly  contribute  to  this  effect,  by 
disUnctly  and  imprest vely  reading  the  psa^in  or  hymn  to  be.  sung; 
the  clerk  then,  having  had  previous  notice  g^ven  htm  of  the  selee* 
tion  to  be  used,  should  iiv  a  proper  manner,  raise  i^  suitable  tune, 
adapted  to  general  up^,  to  the  inject  of  the  spn|^  and  to  its 
phrases;  as  soon  as  the  tune  is  distinguished,  every  individual 
should  unite  to  the  best  of  his' abilities,  regulating  his  voice  toUie 
tenor,  and  preserving  the  proper  timer  be  may  pay  attention  to 
these  particulars,  whilst  at  tjie  same  time,  he  may  enjoy  *  the  me- 
lody of  the  heart.'  .        ^ 

Th?re  are  many  topics  in  Mr.  llasHngs'  dissertation,  to  which 
^e  could  not  do  justice  here,  and  have  therefore  not  mention^ 
them..  The  main  point  we  hate  in  vii^,  is  the  proper  execi^tion 
of  ordinary  psalmisinging,  To  speak  individually,  we  are  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  the  mode  of  praise'  peculiar  in  our  church; 
we  admire  its  simplicity,  its  harmony 'and.  usual  effect,  and  can- 
not think  tAat  time  mis-^pent  whicK  is  deVoted  to  th&.soggesti^Hi 
or  practice  of  the  smallest  improy^nents*  To  those  who.are  de- 
oirous  of  bringing  about  a  reformation  in  this  matter,  we  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us;  ^hich  wilibe  found  to 
be  an  interesting  aiid  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  matter,  con- 
taining principles  and  rules  admirably  calculated,  on  Urn  whoUu 
for  universal  improTement. 
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'    For  the  Port  Folio* 
THE  FETE  AT  CASTLE  GARDEN.* 

JVeir  Fork,  October  5, 18«4. 
My  Dear  Sir,  » 

After  our  iceturu  from  Boston  I  had  to  work  double  tideSy  and  ' 
time  has  since  stolen  bj  like  a  thief  in  the  night  watch.  When  I 
look  back  for  unanswered  letters  and  £nd  yours  of  the  6di  of 
September  amongst  them,  I  am  dismayed.  Why  should  time 
cheat  me  I  say»  since  I  rob  myself  of  a  correspoDdenc^  as  pre- 
cious as  any  thing  that  time  can  take  from  me;  and  so,  my  dear 
air,  I  hare  determined  to  nudke  it  up  with  an  answer  ag^  long, 
as  a  Monthly  Magazine.    - 

You  say  in  your  letter,  that  you  arrWed  in  good,  health  but  ra-  . 
ther  fatigued,  and  you  find  that  at  your  age  eveii  pleasure  may  fa- 
tigue; therefore,  yoii  fear  that  the  hero  himself  may  sink  under 
the  shower  of  roses,  that  are  heaping  on  his  head:  in  other  words,< 
die  of  roses  in  aromatic  pain^  .,  ^ 

Sweet  as  such  a  death^  might  be  I  augur  still  better  for  him.  I  saw 
him  frequently  after  his  return,  and  you  have  had  him  with  you* 
and  I  think  your  friendly  solicitude  must  have  somewhat  abated. 
You  have  found  that  be  b^ars  his  honours  bravely,  and  that  hi9 
physical  cpnstitution  comports  with  tlie  soundness  of  his  moral 
frame*  Great  eicitements  are  no  novelties  to  him.  In  the  sea* 
son  of  keenest  sensibility  he  felt  the  hopes  and  fears  that  hung 
upon  the  travail  of  our  nascent  freedom,  and  shared  in  the  joy 
that  attended  its  auspiciou^  birth.  In  his  native  land  he  has  ex- 
perienced still  greater  vicissitudes,  high  presages,  and  bitter  dis- 
appointments, but  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  freedom  or  capti- 
vity, he  has  still  borne  his  fortunes  with  an  equal  mind. 

How  fortunate  ybu  were  in  those  littl^  contrarieties  that  de- 
ferred yoor  eastern  tour:  a  great  lesson  never  to  repine  at  petfy 
inconvenience,  which  1  shall  take  to  myself.  Happily,  as  y^ou 
might  ba^e  been  amount  your  Boston  friends,  still  what  an  in- 
crease, of  pleasure  was  it  for  you  ,to  be  of.  the  first  in  this  city  to 
welcome  this  honoured  friend  of  your  youth,  to  be  one  of  that 
veteran  band  who  first  received  his  embrace,  after  an  absence  as 
long  as  the  ordinary  span  of  human  life:  to  pe  an  actor  in  as  de- 
lightful a  scene  as  ovier  human  speaker  presented,  where  nature 
smiled,  freedom  rejoiced)  and  the  population  ef  a  proud  and  pros- 
perous city.poured  forth  the  willing  and  spontaneous  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  love. 

Andthoosh  at  any, time  the  meeting  with  your  distii^ished 
friends  at  l£^ton  would  not  fail  to  repay  you  for  the  journey, 
yet  to  be  there  in  time  to  cal^rate  the  harvest  home  at  Cambridge; 
when  the  arrival  of  such  a  guest  drew  forth  every  talent,  every 
good  feeling  and  generous  emetic|n,  rekindling  m  the  old  the 

*For  this  article,  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  friends,  who  permitted 
US  to  transcribe  it  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  ' 
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fires^  of  jouthy  and  in  the  ^oung  the  love  of  Virtue  and  true  glory, 
uniting  two  generations  m  the  bond  of  love.apd  joj^-^this  was 
your  good  fortune,  and  it  was  doubly  mine  to  be  there  and  to  be 
there  with  you. 

I  had  long  desired  to  see  that  cttj,  as  an  object  of  speculatioiK 
t  entered  it  not  altogether  fre^  from  prejudices,  but  tnej  hourly 
thawed  awaj  before  the  easy,  cordial,  hospitality,  ainl  attentions 
I  experienced,  so  much  beyond  \vhat  in  the  boldest  estimation  if 
my  own  deserts  I  was  entitled  to. 

I  r^retted  the  short  time  I  had  to  enjoy  the  social  ind  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  which  that  peculiar  and  mterestipg  community 
holds  out  to  a  stranger  and  observer.  The  empire,  of  reason  seems 
strongly  seated  there,  and  education  lieis  at  the  root  of  all  their 
institutions.  Those  free  schools  where,  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  poor  are  taught  together  without  difference  br  distinction  de- 
note a  true  republican  spirit,  and  a  civilisation  which  no, where 
else  exists,  or  perhaps^  in  the  present  atate  of  things,  could  else- 
where be  practicable^  Such  ihstitutions  must  make  good  citizens, 
and  indeed  it  so  appearsv  In  all  their  coll egTate  exercises,  in  ev- 
ery effusion  in  prose  or  poetry,  nothing  was  breathed  but  the  true 
and  enlightened  sentiment  of  pure  and  patriotic  feeling;  long^  may 
it  be  so,  and  long  may  that  fountain  send  forth  its  living  waters. 

Apropos,  what  a  fine  thought  was  that  of  Everett,  a ira  how  no> 
bly  expressed^  and  what  an  awful  challenge,  ^' to  fulfil  ^  auspi- 
ces ot  our  countiry's  destinies,  and  the  ancient  predictions  of  the 
favoured  region  beyond  the  ocean,  thatVas  to  be  the  land  of 
equal  laws  and  happy  men.  The  high  and  happy  auspices  which 
burst  in  trying  JiourS  from  the  longing  hearts  ot  the  champions  of 
truth.  No  more  continents  or  worlds  to  be  revealed.  Atlantis 
is  risen  from  the  ocean,  the  farthest  Thule  is  reached.  No  more 
retreats  beyond  the  sea,  no  roofe  discoveries,'  no  more  hopes. 
Here  then  is  a  mighty  work  to  be  fulfilled  or^  never  by  the  r^ce  of 
of  mortals.''  Judge  Pafker  did  me  the  hoitbur  to  Send  me  a  c6p^  of  this 
fine  discourse,  and  I  have  read,  it  over  and  over  with  new, delight, 
not  merely  for  the  style,"  but  for  the  fine  conceptions. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Generates  second  arri- 
val in  our  city;  for  though  I  knOw  that  your  ta^te  is  not  for^audy 
shows,  yet  wise  men  acknowledge  that  in  point  of  moral,  effect 
such  demonstrations  of  public  feelipg  are  worthy  of  attention.  I 
shall  only  speak  of  the  ball  given  in  the  castl]e-garden;  a  scene 
such. as  I  never  before  witnessed  in  all  my  iiilgriioages,  and  of 
which  the  best  description  I  can  give  will  Ul\\  far  short.  It  was 
a  fine  developement  of  native  taste  and  genius  directed  to  an  ob- 
ject worthy  q(  it.  It  showed  the  difference  between  the  vivid 
inspirations  of  patriotic  feeling  and  the  frigid  ceremonial  of  or- 
dained reioicing;  between  the  magnificence  paid  for  by  unwilling 
hands  and  the  frank  contributions  of  willing  hearts;  between  the 
Works  of  artists  hired,  salaried  to  fiatter  despots  and  the  sponta* 
Beous  impulse  of  free  bom  genius* 
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Hus  garden,  you  ttia^.  remember,  is  nothing  but  the  inside  oft 
koge  romid  fortress,  bailt  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy  with  red 
bot  bails.  The  enemy  havins  declined  the  invitation,  the  friend 
came,  and  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion*  ,One  ball  was 
aimed  at  him  and  that  only  for  die  honour  of  the  garrison:  it  is 
said  it  went  very  near  to  his  heart,  l^ut  hap]Mly  it  did  not  kill  him. 
TVhether  the  genius  tJiat  planned  this^Ztirtftr,  for  it  did  not  seem 
an  earthly  work^  lay  niore  for  peace  than  war,  or  whether  destiny 
that  rules  by  second  causes  and  baffles  men's  designs,  had  so  or- 
dained it  from  the  first,!  will  not  say,  but  so  it  was,- that  on  a 
sudden  this  enchanted  tower,  erected  tor  the  rude  purpose  of  tbun- 
dering  and  destructive  war,  became  a  &iry  zone,  where  the  good 
genii  of  the  middle  air  descending  from  their  spheres  mingled 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  earth  in  t^e  glad  welcome  of 
their  beloved  guest,  ^ch,  in  plain  truth,  was  the  conception,  and 
so  line  the  execution,  that  hpd  any  one  been  transported  thither  in 
his  sleep  and  waked  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  must  have- believed, 
he  could  not  but  believe,  that  it  was  a  vidonary  illusion,  such  as 
we  re^  of  in  oriental  tales.    ~  '  ' 

A  tent  of  near  one- thousand  feet  in  circumference  covered  the 
Tftst  area.  This  light  roof  was  /nasked  from  sight b^  undulating 
drapery,  ^i^d  of  the  Qags  /of  all  natioqs  intermingling  with 
our  own;  as  who  should  say,  enter  all  of  you,  enter  here  and  re- 
joice with.u^    In  war  we  .are  enemies,  in  peace  friends. 

l*he  galleries  that  circled  the  upper  space  were  filled  with  fair 
and  happv*  fa,ces^  and  the  floor  beiow  with  hundreds  meandering 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance.    Plumes  waving,  spangles  glit- 
tering, nnglets  playing  and  airy  forms  gracefully  waving  in  ca- ' 
dence  .with  the  strains  that  gave  one  motion  tnd  one  soul  to  all.. 

Luminous  pillars  of  transparent  gauze  composed  the  colonnade 
that  sustained  th^  widespread  dome,  and  the  spectator  who  be- 
held alljthis  1iad  but"  to  turn  his  eye  and  see  without  the  lof^ 
sails,  like  whiteninff  douds  filled  with  the  breeze,  ^pass  almost 
within  his  toiTfbh,  and  the  vessels  that  traced  their  noiseless  liquid 
path^in  the  still  silence  of  the  night.        - 

The  bridge  which  joined  this  fairy  island  to  the  main  was  tented 
ever  head  and  carpeted  beneath,  and  decked  on  each  side  with 
living  verdure.  IJnder  the  green  boughs  the  silvery  waves  lap-- 
pear^,^  rippling  and  dancing  by  the  moon's  sof&  Jight  to^e  mu^ 
sic  of  the  sumtnerair.  To  this  fair  alley  and  its  pensive  light 
resorted  the  sedater  spirits,  such  as  shun  the  ^are  and  woo  the 
elysian  shades,  some  perhaps  to  interchange  soft  vows  and  mingle 
lovers'  sighs  with  th^  munnuring^  of  the  waters  and  the  whispers 
of  the  breeze*  '     .• 

Twice  in  the  hour,  exact  as  the  sidereal  time,  a  tinkling  bell  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  one  <rf  those  triumphs  of  American  genius, 
thost'  gilded  gal  lies  that  move  by  die  force  of  the  unruly  element! 
aubdn^  by  the  mightier  power  of  mind  to  the  purposes  of 
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riea  of  pleasure* 

I  hare  sometimea  witneasod  ^  coatl^j  inafiiiGceBce  dispUj%d 
in  honour  of  crowned  ^hoada#  Qnia«ients  of  ivonderful  pric^,  j€w* 
eb  that  n^ight,  perhaps*,  had  bribed  ooartiers  and  purchased  .kingn* 
doms,  and.  delicacies  for  the  palate  that  ezi^aiaitely  mockcid  tKe 
misery  of  a  starving  population,  and  I  harje^beea  a  melalicholj 
looker  on;  but  not  soiien^  Hepe  Ae  ^resources  ^were  from  van  ex- 
haustless  treosuiy,  that  enci:easea  with  Use»  the  mine  of  invention^ 
which  resembles  the  waters  beneath  the  earth,  that  tie  kid  till  they 
areaottghtbut  whai  ivrited*  pfMur  forth  their  oVerflpwinc  abuA  \ 
dance  in  living  rills.  And,  to  my  taste,  ^e  star  spangled  banner, 
whether  in  graceful  festoons  or  wavinjr  oTerhead,  wiais  worth  djun«> 
asked  silk  or  tissue  trf  sold,  the  e^  3iat  outshone  the  li^t  were 
worth  diamonds  of  Ooiconda,  and  the  modest  attire  ofthe  fair 
daughters  of  Columbia  worth  j^ewelled  crowns  and  royal  robes. 

But  you  wiH  say.  a  truce  witii  this  descriptipni.    How  was  the 

S test  received?  Theii  I  will  tell  you.  He  Was  oenducted  throurit 
e  admdring  presence  to  a  mdrquee  or  tented  <^n6py  opposHe  the 
entrance;  .and  when  he  was  there  seated,  uhdemeaOi  the  orche^bm 
opposite  to  his  tiew^was  an  allegorical  painting  contrived  to  o«tch 
his  eye,.aad  whilst  he  wto  trying  to  unnddle  its  story  it  suddenlj 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  stoml  in  traiuiparency  an  antique  casr 
tie  flanked  with  turrets.  It  was  die  mansion  of  his  failiciN, — ^his 
chai^u  of  La  Grange,  «nd  under  it  were  these  two  endearing 

words— HIS  HOMB. 

And  now  again  to  themoraL  If  thete  demonstrations  had  tiie 
slightest  tincture'ef  undue  adiUation«  or  wei^  at  all  of  kin  to  the 
semle  honours  dedicated  tb  usurpng  pride,  J  should  condemn  as 
much  as  I  applaud  them*  fiut  it  is  not  ao.  Iliey  are  the  honest 
elRisi(H»  of  mteful  attachment  to  o|ie  who  did  nothesitate  in  the 
boor  of  neruous  advenWre  to  embark  his  fortnne  in  our  cause;  to 
risk  his  lame»  to  spend  his  patrimony  and  his  jouth,  and  to  shed 
his  blood  for  us.  He  was.  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  is  the 
friend  of  our  countiy^  ^f  liberty^  aiid  of  the  human  kind.  And  if 
despots  lavish  their  fayours  on  the  betrayers  of  freedom,  )dmll  we 
not  uphold  thojse  who  toil  and  suffer  and  are  persecuted  for  its 
sake?  Should  we  be  nin;ards  of  our  love  to  h|in  who  was  prodical 
of  his  t^us?  and  who  has  ^rourii  all  the  stormy  that  have  shaken  tiie 
fidelity  of  so  many,  continued  wiA  manly  constancy^  in  th^  patii 
which  the  generous  instinct  ef  his  youth  marked  out  to  him.  It 
iir  not  on  such  an  occasion  that  tnean  dcruples  or  jealousies  should 
be  allowed  to  damp  the  glo^ng  ardour,  pi  'our  enthusiasm.  It  is 
an  event,  considered  in  idl  its  tarings  and  asspeiationsi  snch  as 
the  world  nc/ver  saw  before  and  may  not  ever  see  agah»,  And  fiseling 
cannot  so  so  fi^t  but  that  reason  will  keep  pace. 

The  mandishments  which  the*  mother  pours  intp  the  ears  of  her 
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child,  are  not  more  pure  and  innocent  than  the  accents  of  affec* 
tion  breathed  forth  to  La  Pajette.  We  must  continue  wherever 
he  goes  to  strew  his  way  with  roBes,  to  make  him  happy,  and  be 
happy  with  him.  'I  he  veterans  have  already  wept  for  joy,  and 
shall  the  young  lock  up  the  fountains  of  their  hearts?  In  hon* 
traring  him  we  nonour  all  that  stood  by  him  in  the  long,  perilous 
and  protracted  struggle,  of  which  they  bore  the  toil,  we  reap  the 
fruits,  it  is  not  the  triumph  of  an  individual  but  of  a  nation,  not 
tff  a  roan  but  of  humanity.  In  honouring  this  good  and  virtuous 
patriot  we  do  honour  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country. 

But  I  will  not  call  this  holy  jubilee  a  triumph.  That  inauspi- 
cious term  brings  with  it  too  many  associations  of  crime  and 
cruelty  and  of  tne  downfall. of  liberty  and  law.    The  costly  par 

feants  decreed  by  corrupted  senates  in  the  temple  of  Betlona, 
owever  dazzling  and  magnificent,'  however  embellished  by  tha 
richest  trophies  of  tfie  arts,  were  in  th»»ir  moral  aspect  odious 
and  debasing.  We  owe  little  to  the  historians  whose  servile 
pens  have  handed  them  down  to  our  blind  admiration,  and  less 
to  the  unthinking  pedantry  that  would  perpetuate  that  blind- 
ness. It  is  time  that  historians  of  a  truer  stamp  should  aris% 
amongst  ours^veS,  who  will  strip  guilty  grandeur  of  the  fals« 
glare  which  illustrious  but  venal  talents  have  ever  been  too  readj 
and  too  apt  to  throw  around  it. 

The  tear  that  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  good  man^ 
when  he  embraced  the  titne  worn  conipanions  of  his  early  glo- 
ries, the  sympathetic  drops  that  stole  down  their  cheeks  as  ther 
fondly  hung  upon  his  necK,  will  be  a  subject  for  the  historian^ 
pen  worth  all  the  triumphs  that  ^well  the  chronicles  of  other  times* 
Let  him  who  records  this  pure  communion  of  the  heart  enter 
therein  if  he  can,  and  describe  the  thrilling  emotions  of  those  hon- 
oured veterans  at  that  rare  and  precious  moment;  when  the  vivid 
images  of  things  long  obscured  by  intervening  years,  crowded 
their  memory  and  choked  their  utterance.  But  you,  my  dear  sir, 
were  an  aetor  in  this  precious  scene  and  one  of  those  that  felt 
what  words  cannot  describe.  Enough  to  say,  that  this  transport 
of  affection  was  the  golden  link  that  joined  the  present  to  the 
past.  There  were  but  few  whom  time  and  fate  had  spared  of  those 
who  stood  together  in  the  dark  hours  of  peril,  few  that  could  re- 
cal  to  mind  that  season  with  all  its  toils  and  dangers,  few  that  had 
weathered  the  storm  of  those  trying  hours  that  had  not  since  paid 
the  great  debt  of  nature:  but  there  are  millions  upon  millions  that 
nowreapthcfruitof  their  generous  toils  and  will  never  be  ungraefuL 
It  was,  then,  when  this  honest  champion  of  our  cause  litted  up 
his  eyes  and  looked  around  him,  and  saw  the  rich  wonders  that 
freecfom  had  wrought  upon  her  favoured  land,  that  his  soul  en- 
joyed the  full  measure  of  contentment  when  he  could  read  in  ev- 
ery eye  the  unequivocal  expression  of  respect  and  love>  when  ift 
tile  teeming  population  of  a  great  city  that  poured  forth  to  wel- 
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come  him,  he  saw  nothing  but  joy  and  gratitude  in  every  cowoie^ 
nance,  nothing  of  that  ragged  misery  that  the  rabble  populace  of 
despotic  countries  every  where  presents.  Amidst  the  louo  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  universal  cheer,  there  was  no  rude  disorder,  no 
discordant  sound  or  unseemly  s^t.  He  could  see  in  this  self-gov- 
erned multitude,  the  solid,  palpable,  undeniable  reality,  of  what 
the  minions  of  tyranny  still  imprudently  and  pertinaciously  deny» 
that  people  may  be  self-governed:  that  liberty  while  it  expands 
the  heart  improves  the  reason.  He  could  perceive  in  the  very 
smiling  face  of  nature  the  wonder-working  charm,  and  feel  the 
conscious  delight  that  he  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  illusive  hopes, 
that  his  fond  presages  were  realized,  and  that  the  glorious  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth,  his  fortune,  his  person,  and 
his  all,  was  ratified  by  Heaven's  high  decree.  He  could  see  too 
that  republics  were  not  always  ungrateful,  for  he  had  come  to  our 
chores  without  pomp,  or  retinue,  or  wealth,  or  power,  and  he  re- 
ceived such  honours  as  never  monarch,  or  conqueror,  or  hero,  had 
before  experienced. 

This  has  been  called  a  triumph!  I  do  not  like  that  inauspicious 
term;  for  it  brings  witli  it  associations  of  crime  and  cruelty,  of 
pride  and  of  debasement,  and  very  ill  defines  this  spontaneous 
effusion  of  a  free  people's  love  towards  a  brother  and  a  dear  friend. 
I  will  say  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Everett,  'if  we  would  touch 
the  electric  chord  of  sympathy  let  our  expressions  put  on  a  Vigor 
and  directness  adapted  to  the  aspect  of  the  times."  Let  no  meagre 
imitations,  no  cold  affectation,  no  foppery  of  any  kind  come  be- 
tween the  genuine  feelings  of  the  people,  a^d  him  they  love  to 
honour,  let  our  American  character  be  reflected  in  language  suit^ 
ed  to  it.  Since  the  most  splendid  arch  of  triumph  was  one  built 
for  .Nero,  should  there  he  any  thjng  in  common  between  him  and 
La  Fayette? 

If  we  would  pursue  the  comparison,  let  us  take  the  instance  of 
that  ail  accomplished  hero,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Caet^ars; 
whose  vices  stand  most  redeemed  by  his  great  qualities,  the  fas- 
cinating charms  of  his  manners,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  bold 
and  mighty  G;enius.  Yet  what  a  tra^dy  lies  concealed  beneath 
the  revels  ofsuciiessive  days  and  ni^ts!  The  crouching  senate 
who  decreed  his  triumphs  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  followed 
submissively,  arrayed  m  their  white  robes,  would,^  but  that  they 
dared  not,  have  drageed  him  with  as  little  pity  as  he  did  the  vic- 
tims at  his  chariot  ^eels.  The  oi^nic  laws  of  their  republic 
had  devoted  as  aacrile^  and  patricide  whoever  should  cross  the 
river  Rubicon,  even  with  a  single  cohort,  and  he  had  passed  it 
with  a  mighty  and  conquering  army;  and  raised  the  standard  of 
bjoody  civil  war.  And  what  ^ere  his  titles,  to  these  triumphs? 
That  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  a  million  of  enemies,  (he  might 
have  added  as  many  of  his  followers,)  in  the  extending  of  an  em- 
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|yii«  already  tao  extended.  Strange  perversion  of  all  moral  jus- 
tice^ The  Roman  general  who  destroyed,  whatever  number  of 
'  pirates  or  enemies  of  the  human  race»  was  entitled  to  the  lesser 
triumph,  the  greater  was  for  hrm  who  would  swear  before  the 
qufiestors  that  he  had  destroyed  five  thousand  enemies,  no  matter 
now  unjustly!  Grenerous  warriors  whose  only  crime  was  to  have 
^efend^  their  native  fields,  were  led  forth  with  their  wives  and 
children,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  iroA  chains,  that  their 
tears  and  groans  might  heighten  the  exultation  of  the  mighty  rob- 
ber. Mimics  and  buffoons  were  appointed,  by  solemn  ordinances 
to  pipe  and  chant  strains  of  ribaldry  in  their  tortured  ears,  and 
insult  their  fallen  fortunes.  The  brutal  populace  and  their  more 
brutal  master  glutted  with  this  worse  than  cannibal  vengeance, 
moved  on  to  other  pastimes,  and  the  miserable  victims  were  led 
back  to  their  dungeons,  that  the  assassin,  more  merciful  than  the 
hero,  might  put  a  period  to  their  anguish.  Gjadiators,  wretched 
slaves,  purchased  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  or  the  plunder  of 
the  citizens,  were  to  be  slain  by  each  other  or  lacerated  by  wild 
beasts,  for  the  sport,  not  merely  of  the  rabble,  but  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  matrons  of  consular  and  senatorial  dignity.  By  their 
number  was  the  magnificence  of  the  candidate  for  public  favor 
rated,  and  his  popularity  secured;  and  by  such  largesses,  were 
the  people  corrupted  and  debased.  In  the  triumph  of  Ccesar  over 
the  Gauls,  we  read  that  Vercingetorix,  the  chief  of  their  confede- 
rated states,  their  ill-starred  Wasliington,  was  reserved  six  years 
a  captive  to  ^ce  his  conqueror ^s  triumph;  and,  tliat  end  answer- 
ed, was  consigned  to  cruel  death.  In  that  over  Juba,  if  Appian  be 
bjelieved,  portraits  were  borne  along,  of  the  distinguished  citizens 
who  perished  in  the  civil  wars,  amongst  whom  was  M'etellos 
Scipio  falling  on  his  SMord,  and  Cato  tearing  out  his  own  bowels. 
And  this  was  the  Casar  to  whom  they  erected  a  temple  of  Cle- 
mency, and  whom  they  were  ready  to  enrol  among  their  Gods, 
and  in  mockery  of  Heaven  itself,  to  offer  the  incense  that  smoked 
upon  their  alt^rsl 

.Let  us  then  forbear  to  pollute  with  profane  appellations,  or  ill- 
sorted  amblems,  this  holy  jubilee.  Whoever  addresses  this  friend 
of  our  country,  let  him  remember  that  his  tongue  is  but  the  public 
oi^n  and  his  words  the  will  of  a  people  whose  dignity  he  must 
maintain,  and  that  his  discourse  is  directed  to  one  who  well  knows 
the  value  of  a  free  people's  love,  and  will  doubly  feel  the  glow- 
ing welcome,  when  uttered  iji  the  genuine  dictates  of  nature. 

When  this  voice  shall  be  echoed  through  every  state,  and  in  all 
he  shall  be  assured  of  a  welcome  and  a  home;  when  all  shall  have 
done  honor  to  themselves,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  was  united 
in  the  ereat  achievements  of  our  independence;  let  provision  then 
be  mn,Se  to  repay  the  debts  we  owe  him,  so  that  his  declining 
years  may  pass  free  from  all  anxious  cares,  and  that  the  evening 
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of  his  well -spent  life  may  close  in  tranquil  glory*  and  as  tho  star 
of  day,  when  lost  to  sight,  sends  back  a  tender  and  a  soothing  lig^^ 
so  may  his  memory,  and  his  bright  example,  dwell  amongst  iis« 
Yours,  my  dear  sir,  with  sincere 

and  <:onstant  attachment*         W.  S« 


For  the  Port  Polio. 

THE  VISIT  OF  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE- 

Who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrichM 

Wiih  one  appestring^  bair,  that  will  not  follow 

Thi^  ciUl^d  and  choice'draion  cavalier  from  FranceT 

King  Henry  V.     , 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  a  full  account  of  Lafayette's  pro- 
gress through  the  United  States,  in  order  that  these  pages  might 
be  referred  tn,  in  future  times,  for  an  ample  memorial  of  this  re- 
markable event.  But  our  limits  are  too  narrow  to  embrace  all 
the  wide-stretched  honours,  with  which  gratitude  and  enthusiasm 
have  welcomed  our  early  and  steadfast  champion.  Pruse  and 
glory  have  been  poured  on  his  head,  with  such  a  prodigality  that 
some  of  our  addressers  seem  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  tfie  ad- 
vice of  Pistol,  in  the  play?:—"  Be  merciful,  to  men  otroould:  abate 
thy  rage:  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck!"  Too  many,  on  this  occasion* 
have  coveted  their  discretion  with  a  coat  of  foUy^  and  it  fits  us 
now  to  forget  what  was  fantastical  in  the  exuberance  of  our  hearty 
feelings.  Where  there  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness  the  heart 
does  not  enter  into  computations  of  weight  and  worthiness^  and 
if  we  did  commit  some  extravagancies  while  our  spirits  were  un« 
chained,  we  may  safely  console  ourselves  in  the  excellence  of  our 
purpose*  But  while  we  are  in  the  giving  mood,  let  us  bestow 
something  more  substantial*  than  pageantry  and  <  6Ianc-maf^e;t 

*  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Hfo  of  Timoleon,  with  whom  we  have  ^^Mr 
where  compared  this  soldier  of  liberty,  Plutarch,  says^-**  He  never  re- 
turned home, — but  he  remained  in  %\c\ly^  enjoyiug  the  bleeaingB  be  had 
eatablithed;  and  of  which  the  greatest  of  all  was  to  see  to  many  cities 
and  to  many  thousands  of  people  happy  through  his  meaas."— «*  Fortune 
happily  placed  him  at  a  distance  horn  the  calamities  in  which  his  own 
ooantry  was  involved,  and  kept  his  hands  unstained  with  its  blood." 

\  See  the  account  of  the  Oincinnati- dinner  at  Baltimore,  where  the 
General  was  feasted  on  blanc-mange.  *'  It  was  really,  says,  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  **  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  this  elegant 
art  (i.  e.  cooking:!)  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country— worthy,^* 
[hear  him  ye  Go^s!]  worthy j  in  a  word  in  its  way,  of  the  occasion  !*'  Then 
follows  a  recipe  for  making  the  article,  taken,  we.  suppose,  finim  Mrs. 
Glass,  as  the  writer  confesses  that  it  is  not  that  which  was  used  in  the 
manufacure  of  *'  this  sweet  offering  prepared  and  depotUfd  by  the  hftod& 
of  female  patriotism  on  the  shrine  of  gratitudel" 
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and  remember  that  there  are  many  others  who  have  not  jet  tasted 
any  reward  for  their  good  deserts. 

We  now  proceed  to  glean  from  the  gazettes  a  brief  account  of 
the  reception  of  Lafayette  in  our  principal  cities;  referring  those 
who  wisn  for  more  particular  details*  to  a  work  which  we  under- 
stand, will  be  compiled  bj  a  gentleman  at  Washington. 

In  our  last*  we  mentioned  his  arrival  at  New  York. 

Now  bear  the  king 
Toward  Bo$Um:  arant  hijn  there^ 

His  reception*  we  are  told*  bj  the  throniclers  of  that  good  old 
-town,  was  a  triumph  and  a  jubilee. 

The  various  bodies  designated  to  compose  the  procession  assem- 
bled at  an  early  hour. 

The  Cavalcade*  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Amor  J*  was  formed  in  Common' street  at  nine  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  Governor  Eustis.  It  comprised  nearly 
•even  hundred.  The  part  composed  of  Carters*  Woodwharfin- 
geni,  &c.  dressed  in  white  frocks/  was  near  £00  in  number*  and 
made  a  fine  appearance. 

I1ie  city  authorities  preceded  by  the  assistant  city  marshal* 
proceeded  from  the  hall  at  nine  o'clock.  They  met  the  General 
at  the  Roxbury  border*  wlien  Mr,  Quincy.  mayor  of  the  city*  gave 
the  welcome  and  congratulations  of  the  city. 

The  Creneral  then  passed  through  the  common*  on  which  were 
placed*  extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  in  two  lines,  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  the  misses  principally  dressed  in  white,  and 
the  lads  in  blue  coats  and  white  underclothes*  each  bearing  a  por- 
trait of  Payette  on  their  breasts*  stamped  on  ribbons.  'Fpey  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five  hundred  in  number. 

The  streets*  avenues,  houses  to  the  roofs*  t>aIconies,  temporary 
stages,  fences,  trees,  all  were  filled  with  expecting  eyes,  and 
cheerful  looks;  and  tiie  general's  cahiage  scarcely  moved  a  rod 
without  loud  cheering  from  the  citizens*  atid  the  continued  wav- 
ing of  the  white  handkerchiefs  of  our  fair  countrywomen  at  the 
windows  and  balconies.  The  bells  rang  merry  peals*  and  salutes 
were  fired  in  various  directions.  It  was  calculated  that  the  spec* 
tators  exceeded  70*000.  The  route  of  the  procession  was  nearly 
two  miles. 

At  the  senate  chamber  he  was  introduced  by^  the  mayor  to  the 
governor*  who  communicated  to  him  the  felicitations  and  welcome 
of  the  state. 

Numerous  introductions  took  place  consistinjg  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  state  governments*  the  society  of  Cincinnati; 
commodore  Bainbridge*  and  officers  of  the  navj;  colonel  House, 
and  many  officers  of  the  army;  strangers  of  distinction*  &c. 

At  four  o'clockj  he  was  conducted  to  the  Exchange  coffee-house^ 
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where  he  partook  of  an  exeellent  dinner.  The  mayor  presided, 
assisted  bj  the  committee  of  arrangements.  Besides  the  eenend 
and  his  family,  were  the  city  counciU  governor  Eustis,  and  suite, 
governor  Brooks,  commodore  Bainbiidee,  general  Morton,  and 
uie  deputation  from  the  corporation  of  New  York,  Messrs.  Otis, 
Gray,  Llojrd,  Webster,  the  chief  marshal  and  assistants. 

Two  civic  aixhes  were  thrown  across  Washington-etre^  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flags,  and  bearing  the  following  mottos: 

Welcome  Lafayette. 

The  fathers  in  glory  etha^  sleep, 
That  gathered  with  thee  to  the  fight, 
But  the  sons  will  eternally  keep 
The  tablets  of  Gratitude  bright. 

We  boir  not  the  neck, 

And  we  bend  not  the  knee, 

But  our  hearts,  Lafayette, 

We  surrender  to  thee; 

1776. 
WASHINGTON  AND  LAFAYETTE. 

WELCOME  LAFAYETTE. 
A  REPUBLIC  NOT  UNGRATEFUL. 

And  all  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  were 
dressed  with  the  national  flags  of  the  United  Btatea  and  Francc^^ 
On  one  of  the  flags  in  Broad  street,  was  the  following: 

WSLCOMB  ILLUSTRIOUS  OHIEV. 

Redeive  the  pledges  of  thy  children,  to  sustain 
with  fidelity  the  principles  that  first   . 
associated  LAFAYETTE  with   , 
the  destinies  of  America. 

NATURAL  RIGHTS. 

YORKTOWN  ANn  MONMOUTH. 

General  Lafayette^s  toast,  at  the  dinner  by  the  corpontion  gf 
Boston: 

The  city  of  Bostoit;  the  Cradle  of  Libetty.^—^tcy  Faneuil 
hall  ever  stand  a  monnment  to  teach  the  world  that  resistance  to 
oppression  is  a  duty,  and  will,  under  true  republican  institutions, 
becopae  a  bles^ng. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  General  visited  Salem,  where 
he  was  welcomed  in  an  eloquent  address  from  jud^  Story.  '^Dur- 
ing a  long  life  in  the  most  trying  scenes,"  saicl  this  gentleman,  to 
the  illustrious  visiter,  **  During  a  lone  life  in  the  most  trying 
scenes  you  have  done  no  act  for  which  virtue  need  blush  or  human* 
ity  weep.  Your  private  character  has  not  cast  a  shade  on  your 
public  honours.    In  the  palaces  of  Paris  and  the  dungeons  of  01- 
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mutz,  in  the  splendor  of  power,  and  the  gloom  of  banidhment,  jou 
have  been  the  friend  of  justice  and  uie  assertor  of  the  rights 
of  man.  Under  every  misfortUDe  you  have  never  deserted  your 
principles.  What  earthly  prize  can  aflford  consolations  like  tliis? 
The  favor  of  princes  and  the  applause  of  senates  sink  into  abso- 
lute nothingness  in  comparison  with  the  approving  conscience  of 
a  life  devoted  to  the  ffood  of  mankind.  At  this  very  moment  you 
are  realizing  the  brightest  visions  of  your  youth  in  the  spectacle 
of  ten  millions  of  people  prosperous  and  happy  under  a  free  go- 
vernment, whose  moral  strength  consists  in  the  courage  and 
intelligence  of  its  citizens.  These  millions  welcome  you  to  the 
shores  of  the  west  with  spontaneous  unanimity;  and  the  voice 
which  now  addresses  you,  leeble  as  it  is,  repeats  but  the  thoughts 
that  are  ready  to  burst  from  the  lips  of  every  American." 

At  the  public  dinner,  the  6enera^  gaVe  the  following  toast: 

Tlie  town  of  Salem — let  h^j*  citizens  accept  the  vnm  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  that  her  increasing  )>rosperity  may  more  and  more  evince 
the  blessings  of  popular  institutions  founded  on  the  sacred  basis 
of  natural  and  social  rights. 

The  following  is  characteristic  of  the  stem  and  honest  veteran 
from  whom  it  proceeded: 

By  Colonel  Pickering.  The  dariiie  and  generous  adventurers  in 
a  righteous  cause — Whatever  be  me  result  the  consciousness  of 
upriffht  views  will  sustain  them. 

The  General  afterwards  visited  several  of  the  neighbouring 
towns;  and  was  received  with  every  manifestation  of  joy. 

He  returned  to  New  York  on  the  6th  of  Septeniber,  where  fresh 
honours  awaited  him.  The  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  French 
citizens  is  represented  as  having  been  magnificent  beyond  des- 
scription.  One  of  the  most  interesting  devices  and  ornaments, 
was  a  miniature  representation  of  the  Grand  Canal,  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  running  through  ^e  middle  of  the  table,  which  had 
been  made  of  double  the  usual  width  for  that  purpose.  At  one 
end  was  to  be  seen  Lake  Erie,  in  the  centre  Lake  Ontario,  and  at 
the  other  end  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  ^ater,*  which  pursued  its 
winding  course  within  its  banks,  were  to  be  seen  passage  boato 
with  passengers  and  ba^ase,  and  at  a  distance,  various  kinds  of 
water-fowl  sailing  gracefully  to  and  fro.  The  banks  of  the  canal 
were  formed  of  beautiful  green  sward,  two  feet  wide,  cut4tnd 
fitted  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  ornamented  with  groves  of 
trees,  variegated  with  flower  gardens,  and  occasional  tufts  of  wild 
blossoms,  £e.  &c.  Looking,  at  this  representation  from  the  head 
of  the  table,  the  effect  was  indescribably  fine^  You  saw,  as  it  were, 
a  long  line  of  canal,  running  through  green  pastures  and  meadows, 
now  winding  its  wt^  tlirou^  ledges  of  rocks,  (placed  there  for  the 
purpose,)  and  now  running  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  hill — ^now  pas- 
sing under  a  bridge  and  now  lost  in  die  midst  of  a  little  forestiOr 
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behiod  a  minuiture  moantatn^— This  representation  of  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  wealth,  and  prosperity »  and  enterprize  of  the 
*  state,  was  much  admired,  and  it  is  said  was  got  up  under  the  di* 
rection  of  a  person  formerij  in  the  emplqjment  of  the  king  of 
Naples. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  General  departed  from  New 
York,  and  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  river  to  visit  Albany,  and  the 
intermediate  towns.  i 

While  passing  the  scene  of  Arnold's  treason,  general  Lefay- 
ette  related,  very  minutely,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  affair.  Washington,  with  many  other  officers  arrived  at  Ar* 
nold^  house,  on  the  nay  of  his  escape^  Intelligence  of  the  arrest 
of  Andre  and  the  treason  of  Arnold,  was  communicated  to  Wash«^ 
ington  a  few  minutes  before  dinner.  He  mentioned  it  to  Lafayette, 
Hamilton,  and  Knox  only.  At  dinner  it  was  observed  that  gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Arnold  were  both  ilbsent  After  dinner  the  intelli- 
gence spread  nipidly  and  a  couocil  of  the  genei'al  officers  was 
called,  at  w^ich  general  Knox,  the  junior  brigadier,  was  first  asked 
by  Washington  what  ougtt  to  be  done.  General  Knox,  with  great 
gravity,  replied  '•  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the^ 
desertion  of  major  generals! 

A  few  miles  below  Newbargh,  the  general  recognized  his  quar- 
ters in  the  winter  of  1781,  and  called  major  Cooper,  who  was  there 
with  him,  to  talk  over  the  incidents  of  that  winter— **  Do  you  re- 
coUect,**  said  he  to  major  Cooper,  when  major  *•  ***,  who  used  to 
slide  down  that  hill  with  the  girls,  came  near  being  drowned  by 
falling  through  the  ice?  He  was  an  eccentric,  but  an  excellent 
man.*' 

At  Albany,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  mayor, 
— •*The  enioyments  of  my  visit  to  the  beautiful  and  happv  shores 
of  the  North  River,  cannot  but  be  highly  enhanced  by  the  affec- 
tionate reception,  the  civic  testimonies  of  esteem,  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  this  city,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  express  sentiments  so  gratifying  to  my  heart.  Not  half 
a  century  has  elapsed,  since  this  place,  ancient,  but  small,  was 
my  head-quarters,  on  the  frontiers  of  an  extensive  wilderness; 
since  as  commander  in  the  northern  department,  I  had  to  receive 
the  oath  of  renunciation  to  a  royal  distant  government,  of  alle^- 
ance  to  the  more  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Now,  sir,  Albany,  become  a  considerable  city,  is  the 
central  s^at  of  the  authorities  of  New  York.  Those  wildernesses 
rank  among  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
union.  This  rising  generation,  has,  ih  twp  glorious  wars,  and  still 
more  so  in  her  admirable  institutions,  asserted  an  indisputable 
superiority  over  the  proud  pretenders  to  a  control  upon  her.^ 

On  hi3  second, return  to  New  York  he  dined  with  the  Masons. 
The  foUowiDg  song  was  sung  on  that  occasion: 
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TuMB— "  Anacrean  in  Heaven.^* 

The  keio  bath  eone  in  the  e?e  of  bis  day. 
To  the  land  where  be  planted  the  tree  of  his  glory, 
ilnd  warmly  that  laod  doth  her  gpratitude  pay. 
And  loog  shall  she  cherish  his  oame  io  her  story; 

Each  heart  spriogrs  to  meet  him — 

In  triumph  he  moves 

Midat  the  men  who  adore  himf 

The  men  whom  be  toves — 
And  the  staraof  o«r  banner  in  darkness  sffaall  set, 
£re  oblivion  gather  the  wreath  of  F^iyette. 

He  hath  come  to  as  now  in  his  fulness  of  fame, 
And  proudly  we  claim  him  our  friend  and  oiir  brother, 
For  be  ^arded  the  akar  of  Freedom,  whose  flame,         ^ 
Oppression's  fierce  minions  all  vainly  would  smother; 

He  bied  in  our  cause 

With  our  fathers  of  old. 

When  their  flag  of  defiance 

They  ^sternly  unrolled— 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  ofmch  heroes  forget 
The  friend  of  their  fathers,  the  gallant  Fayette. 

Tbe/ete  at  Castle  Garden  has  already  been  described  in  tbis  work* 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  General  comnienced  his  tour  to 
the  souA.  His  process  through  the  state  of  New  Jersey  was 
attended  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  and  thousands  of 
persons  with  slowing  bosoms  and  sparkling  eyes.  "  What  a  tri- 
nmph  is  this  day,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  orator  at 
Nf wark*  **  What  a  triumph  is  this  day  for  rational  freedom!  what 
are  the  heartless  pageantry,  and  pomp»  and  grandeur  of  titled 
potentates,  to  the  grateful  throbs  often  millions  of  hearts?  Maj 
that  benignant  being  who  sent  you  to  our  aid,  in  the  darkest  pen- 
od  of  our  struggles,  stiU  watch  over  you;  may  he  shed  upon  the 
evening  of  your  life  his  richest  blessings,  and  make  its  close  be  as 
serene  as  the  mori^ing  has  been  bright,  and  the  day  illustrious!" 

The  General  in  his  reply  spoke  particularly  of  the  citizens  of 
Jersey,  and  of  their  services  ana  sufferings  during  tlie  revolutionary 
war;  and  of  the  great  confidence-  which  he  reposed  in  the  Jersey 
militia.  There  was  a  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers  present 
One  who  was  introduced  t©  the  general,  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  An  old  lady  also  pressed  forward,  whose  hus- 
band had  served  with  Lafayette,  and  would  not  be  restrained 
from  shaking  hands  with  him. 

On  Monday,  the  2rth.  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  cover  nor  Shulze,  and  an 
escort  of  250  cavalry  udder  the  command  of  major  Smith. 

Before  he  entered  the  city^  on  Tuesday  morning,  he  reviewed  a 
large  body  of -militia,  and  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  escorted 
by  a  comviittee  from  the  city  councils  and  an  innumerable  traia 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
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Ist  A  cavalcade  of  one  hundred  citisens  mounted. 

2cl.  One  hundred  field  and  staff  ofiicers,  mounted. 

3d.  Sixtj  cavalry,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square. 
.  4th.  A  band  of  musicians,  mounted. 

5th.  A  corps  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  cavalry. 

6th.  A  detachment  of  artillery,  with  four  pieces  of  ordnance. 

7th.  A  brigade  of  infantry,  or  n^ar  2000  men,  including  one  or 
two  companies  of  riflemen,  all  in  uniform. 

8th.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  in  carria^s, 

9th.  General  Lafayette,  accompanied  hy  his  honor  Judge  Peters, 
in  a  barouche,  with  six  cream-coloured  horses,  out-riders  in  livery, 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  same  colour. 

10th.  Governor  Shulze  and  suite,  in  a  barouche  and  four  brown 
horses. 

llth.  Governor  Williamson  and  suite,  of  New  Jersey,  in  alike 
carriase  and  brown  horses. 

12th.  Two  other  barouches,  with  distinguished  individuals. 

13th.  One  hundred  and  fifty  revolutionary  heroes,  drawn  in 
three  cars  of  great  magnitude,  witli  four  horses  each,  trimmed 
with  white  and  red,  anil  the  cars  decorated  with  evergreens,  flafs 
and  emblematical  descriptions.  Each  soldier  wore  the  revolutimi' 
ary  cockade.^  On  one  side  of  the  first  car,  in  lai^e  gold  letters, 
were  the  words,  "  Deff*nders  of  our  Country;'*  on  the  other,  "  The 
Survivors  of  1776;"  in  front,  "Washington;"  in  the  rear,  "La- 
fayette." 

14th.  A  large  car,  containing  a  body  of  printers,  and  also 
the  various  articles  belonging  to  a  printing  office.  The  composi- 
tors  and  pressmen  were  at  work,  and  the  latter  distributed  from 
the  press  an  ode,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  by  alderman  Barker. 
The  tnembers  of  the  Typographical  Society  followed,  preceded 
by  a  banner,  inscribed — ";  Lafayette,  the  Friend  of  Universal 
Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  the  Press." 

1 5th.  A  body  of  four  hundred  young  men,  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

16th.  Two  hundred  Cordwainers,  with  banners,  badges,  and 
other  emblems. 

17th.  Three  hundred  weavers. 

18th.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ropemakers. 

19th.  One  hundred  and  fifty  lads. 

20th.  One  hundred  shipbuilders. 

£lst  Seven  hundred  mechanics  of  different  branches. 

22d.  One  hundred  and  fifty  coopers,  preceded  by  a  car  contain- 
ing a  cooper's  shop,  with  workmen  fitting  staves,  driving  hoops, 

23d.  One  hundred  and  fifty  butchers,  well  mounted,  and  hand- 
aomelv  dressed  and  ornamented. 

34th.  Two  or  three  hundred  cartmen,  with  aprons  trimmed  with 
blue,  and  mounted. 
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25th.  A  body  of  two  hundred  rifletDen,  dressed  with  frocks*- 
plaid — ^leopard  skin-— and  yellow,  suitably  trimmed. 

S6th.  A  company  of  Artillery,  with  two  field  pieces. 

27th.  A  bri^de  of  infantry,  in  uniform,  of  about  1500. 

28th.  The  New  Jersey  cavalry,  before  mentioned. 

29th.  A  body  of  about  three  hundred  farmers,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

,  The  number  of  persons  in  the  street,  has  been  variously  con- 
jectured from  100^000  to  200,000;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say, 
with  any  degree  of  ac!curacy> 

,  How  many  did  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  hira. 

The  procession  moved  down  Fourth  to  Arth  street — ^up  Arch 
to  Eleventh  street— <lown  Eleventh  to  Chestnut  street---down 
Chestnut  to  Eighth  street— down  Eiehth  to  Spruce  street— Klown 
Spruce  to  Second  street — up  Second  to  Chestnut  street — and  up 
Chestnut  to  a  Grand  Civic  Arch  in  front  of  the  old  State  house^ 
which  contains  tlvehall  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  and  in  which  the  Common  Council  were  to  receive  the 
General 

The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort,— 
L)ike  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels!—. 

This  arch  displayed  great  taste  and  judgment  in  the  de- 
sign, and  skill  in  the  execution.  It  was  constructed  of  frame 
work,  covered  with  canvass,  admirably  painted  in  imitation  of 
stone.  The  plan  was  derived  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  at  Rome.  Its  dimensions  were  forty-five  feet  front, 
by  twelve  in  depth-— embracing  a  basement  story  of  the  Doric 
order,  from  whicn  the  principal  arch  springs  to  the  height  of 
twenty -four  feet  above  the  pavement  The  spandriels,  or  abut- 
ments on  each  front  were  decorated  with  figures  of  Fame^  painted 
in  basso  relievo,  having  their  arms  extended,  and  mutuallv  hold- 
ing a  civic  wreath  over  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  The  wmgs  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  were  of  the  Ionic  order,  being  decorated 
with  niches  and  statues  representing  liberty,  victory,  indepen- 
dence, and  plenty — each  having  appropriate  mottos,  inscribed  in 
corresponding  pannels.  The  whole  of  tne  building  was  surmount- 
ed by  an  entaolature,  thirty-eight  feet  from  the  pavement  and  sup- 
porting a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre,  upon  which  were  placed 
the  arms  of  the  city,  executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Sully. 
On  each  side  of  the  arms  were  placed  the  statues  of  Justice  and 
Wisdom,  with  their  appropriate  emblems,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Rush, 
in  a  very  superior  style.  They  had  all  the  beauty  and  lightness 
of  drapery,  of  the  Grecian  school;  and  so  excellent  was  the  work- 
manship, that  it  was  not  until  after  positive  assurances,  that  a 
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spectator  would  give  up  the  belief  that  they  >rere  executed  ilk 
marble.  The  arch  was  designed  by  Mr.  Strickland,  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Warren,  Darley,  and  JeflEerton* 
scene  painters  of  the  new  Theatre.  The  superficial  sur&ce  of 
painted  canvass  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  thousand  square 
feet. 

From  tlie  address  of  the  major,  our  limits  will  onl  j  permit  its 
to  transcribe  a  dingle  passage,  in  which  a  happj  designation  i» 
given  to  the  apartment  assigned  to  our  guest  as  a  levee-ro©m. 

"  Fortj-eight  years  ago,  in  this  city  and  in  this  hallowed  halU 
which  may  emphatically  DC  called  the  birth  place  of  independence^ 
a  convention  of  men  such  as  the  world  han  rarely  aeen,  preeminent 
for  talents  and  patriotism,  solemnly  declared  their  determination 
to  assume  for  themselves  the  right  of  self-government,  and  that 
they  and  their  posterity  should  thenceforth  assert  their  just  rank 
among  the  nation^  of  tne  earth.  A  small,  but  cherished  band  of 
those  who  breasted  the  storm  and  sustained  the  principles  thus 
promulgated  to  the  world  still  remains— 4n  the  fipont  rank  of  these 
worthies,  history  will  find,  and  we  now  delight  to  honour,  general 
Lafayette,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  to  the  support  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.^' 

The  General  made  an  appropriate  answer  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  lodscings  prepared  for  him  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  he 
dined  with  a  party  of  about  seventy. 

Every  position  from  which  the  procession  could  be  seen  was 
crowded  with  weH  dressed  people.  The  array  of  beauty,  decorat- 
ed so  as  to  produce  the  most  picturesque  and  vivid  effinst,  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  United  States.  The  utmost  harmony 
and  cheerfulness  pervaded  all  ranks. 

Better  order  than  was  universally  preserved  might  be  deemed 
ifmpossible.  Every  one  seemed  ta  know  and  keep  his  place  with- 
out anxiety  nr  inconvenience.  A  printing  press  threw  off,  from 
the  ranks  ofthe  gentlemen  of  the  type,  countless  copies  of  the 
fine  ode  written  for  them  by  James  K.  Barker  esq.  The  victual- 
lers made  a  fine  display  with  their  accoutrements  and  horses. 

The  most  dazzling  and  elaborate  part  of  the  gala  jubilee  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned— we  mean  the  general  illumination  which 
began  about  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening  and  was  nearly 
complete  by  seven.  It  drew  into  the  streets  a  larfl»  part  of  the 
population  male  and  female,  who,  as  they  poured  themselves 
along,  behaved  towards  each  ether  like  the  most  courteous  guests 
in  a  drawing  room.  The  numerous  arches  shone  with  small 
lamps;  the  public  edifices, — ^ihe  University,  the  Masonic  Hall» 
Theatre,  Custom-House,  Coffee  House,  &c. — were  adorned  witk 
elegant  transparencies.  The  most  chaste  illumination,  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  lighted  by 
lamps  concealed  behind  the  columns*  The  reflection  thrown  on 
the  front  of  the  edifice,  reminded  the  beholder  of  those  alabast«r 
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palaceswhicharedetcribedinFairytales.  Transparenciesabonnded 
at  private  wmdowa  also,  asd  the  burden  of  them  was  generally  the 
Nation's  Guest,  and  his  adopted  father,  the  father  of  the  nation. 
Most  fandlles  used  their  fanc^4a«ms,  besides  the  common  tapers; 
tfiid  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  either  arranged  in  alabaster 
urns,  or  suspended  in  chanlets  and  festoons,  bore  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  taste  of  the  laaies  of  a  ^reat  many  mansions. 

The  week  was  occupied  in  receiving -addreBses  from  various 
public  bodies,  visiting  learned  and  other  institutions,  feasting,  &c. 
Bishop  White  congratulated  him  on  behalf  of  the  clei^^;  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau  performed  the  same  agreeable  du^  for  the  Philosophical 
Mciety,  nie  gentlemen  of  the  fiar  and  the  French  citizens.  The 
veterans  of  tSie  Revolution  bowed  their  aged  heads  to  him,  while 
thousands  of  children  chaunted  hymns  ofgnititude. 

The  Grand  Ball  given  at  the  New  Theatre,  exceeded,  in  all 
respects,  any  entertainment  of  the  kind  before  known  in  Phila- 
delphia. Yi%  can  furnish  btft  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  decoralions,  and  the  animation  and  vividness  of  the 
scene.  The  lobby  of  the  Theatre  was  converted  into  a  magnifi- 
cent saloon,  adorned  With  beautiful  rose,  orange,  and  lemon  trees 
in  full  bearing,  and  a  profusion  of  shrubbery;  ^ctures>  busts,  ban- 
ners,  with  classical  inscriptions,  &c.  aH  illuminated  with  a  multi^ 
tude  of  lamps.  For  the  dancers,  there  were  two  compartments^ 
file  house  and  the  stage;  the  upper  part  of  the  former  was  hung 
with  scarlet  drapery,  studded  with  golden  stars;  while  the  great 
chandelier,  with  two  additional  ones,  and  a  row  of  wax  tapers 
arranged  over  the  canopy,  shed  over  a  blaze  -of  light. — ^The  first 
and  second  tiers  of  boxes  were  crowded  with  ladies  in  the  richest 
apparel,  as  spectators  of  the  dazzling  array  on  every  side.  Pas- 
sing the  proscenium,  the  other  division  wore  the  appearance  of 
an  eastern  pavilion  in  a  garden  terminating  with  a  view  of  an 
extended  sea  and  landscape,  irradiated  by  fiie  setting  sun,  and 
meant  to  typify  the  western  world.  A  great  number  of  brilliant 
chandeliers  rendered  tfiis  scarcely  less  effulgent  than  the  other 
part  of  the  house.  In  front  were  three  latin  inscriptions — JkdvemU 
Hero9'^OUm  memini$ae  juvabiP^Hie  domu8$  hmc  patria. 

The  two  retiring  rooms  connected  with  the  pavilion,  were 
fitted  up  with  a  d^ree  of  el^;ance  and  taste  whicn  drew  expres- 
sions of  admiration  from  every  one  that  entered*  Those  who 
came  to  the  house  early  were  at  once  struck  with  the  floor,  which 
was  brilliantly  painted  for  the  occasion,  from  designs  furnished 
by  Mr.  Strickland. 

The  company  consisted  of  two  thousand  or  more  persons,  of 
whom  six  or  seven  hundred  were  invited  strangers.*— Twenty 
two  hundred  tickets  had  been  issued.  No  disorder  occurred  in  the 
streets  witii  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  carriages,  vrhich  form- 
ed a  line  alone  the  adjoining  squares.  General  I^ifayette  appear- 
ed at  9  o'clock. 
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He  was  conducted  the  whole  length  of  the  aptrtments,  througb 
an  avenue  formed  bj  the  ladies,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  where 
Mrs.  Morris,  ffovernor  Shulze,  and  the  Ma^or,  waited  to  greet  him 
in  form;  the  uiH  band  playing  an  appropriate  air  during  his  pro- 
gress. As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  the  dancers  were  called,  and  at 
least  four  hundred  were  immediately  on  the  floor.  The  dancing 
did  not  cease  until  near  five  o^clock,  though  the  company  b^an  t» 
retire  about  three. 

Next  to  this,  perhaps,  in  splendour,  may  be  mentioned  the  din- 
ner at  tlie  Masonic  Lodge.  When  we  say  tliat  the  decorations 
and  arrangements  of  the  table  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Haviland,  it 
need  not  be  added  that  every  thing  was  done  in  good  taste.  Before 
the  General  entered,  the  Gas  Lamps  were  so  arranged  as  to  shed 
a  pale  and  mild  lustre,  like  that  of  soft  moon-light.  ^Hien  he 
entered,  the  vessels  being  instantly  filled,  a  splendid  blaze  of 
li^ht  burst  forth  over  the  room,  discovering  all  the  hidden  beauties 
of  the  decorations,  and  producing  upon  every  beholder  the  effect 
of  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  spirits  of  the  company  rose  with  the 
enhanced  brilliancy. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  company,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  took  their  seats,  and  partook  of  a  rich  and  delightful 
feast.  , 

We  have  employed  the  word  perhaps,  in  relation  to  this  ban- 
quet, not  because  we  entertain  anv  doubt  that  it  was  plentiful, 
and  sumptuous,  and  given  with  all  that  hilarity  and  good  will 
which  distinguish  the  worshipful  fraternity  of  Masons,  but  simply 
because  as  we  are  not  one  of  the  initiated  we  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  of  it  from  actual  observation,  but  must  draw 
upon  the  stores  of  imagination.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  can  fancy 
the  whole  scene.  The  «*  brothers"  as  ti^ey 

Sit  patiently,*  and  inly  ruminate 
The  dinner's  luxury:  infited  gfentlemen 
Banner-inTested  men,f  and  grave  judges, 
Present  them  to  the  gazing  company 
So  many  honoured  guests;  and  now  behold 
.  The  Oenera/ entering  with  the  Aldermen; 
From  side  to  side  he  greets  them  all  in  turn. 
Bids  them  fair  welcome  with  a  gracious  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  citizens. 
Upon  his  placid  face  there  is  no  note 
How  the  day's  honour  hath  fatigued  him, 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  courtesy 

'^  The  General  found  the  assemblage  at  the  Na?y  Yard,  in  the  moni- 
ing,  BO  fascinating  that  the  Masonic  dinner  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour- 

t  The  Marshsis  who  conducted  the  procession  through  the  streeCa 
when  the  General  entered  the  city,  preserved  their  badges  several  days 
after  "  Othello'a  occupation"  had  ceased. 
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And  every  fpiest,  beholding;^  dkmer  terved  up, 
Flacks  comfort  from  the  noble,  somptuoua  booquet, 
A  lai^ess  anivertal!*- 

Now  last  behold 
A  little  touch  of  revels  id  the  night, 
And  so  our  scene  most  to  the  bail-room  fly; 
Where  (O/or  atickel!)  look  to  behold 
<*  Earth-treading  ttart,''  *HghU  thai  mUUod  the  mom,' 
Rig^t  well  disposed,  in  dance  harmoniouSy 
To  close  the  honours  of  this  happy  day. 

Nothing  yielded  us  so  much  satisFaction  as  the  entertainment 
at  the  Nuyy  Yard,  because  we  recognized  in  the  presiding  officer  a 
pliant  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  the  Tictim  of  cruel  neglect 
and  merciless  persecution.  The  address  of  commodore  Barron  it 
among  the  best  which  this  event  has  produced.  We  extract  a 
few  passages: 

«*  You,  sir,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  civil  liberty,  must  at  this  period  be  enriched  by  feelings,  which 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

Turning  from  the  old  world,  whose  excesses  have  been  almost 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  the  new,  where  that  cause  has  been 
prAspered  to  an  unexampled  degree,  you  see  a  proof,  that  political 
liberty  is  not  visionary. 

The  soldier  will  here  behold  the  nation  for  which  he  has  fought, 
not  exhausted  by  his  triumphs,  not  sacrificed  to  idle  ambition,  out 
raised  by  his  valour  to  liberty  and  independence,  and  while  enjoying 
these  blessings  themselves,  securingthem  forth^  remotest  posterity. 

The  Patriot  will  here  see  a  people,  not  distracted  by  faction, 
nor  yet  regardless  of  their  political  rights,  making  the  most  rapid 
strides  to  true  greatness,  and  displaying  in  their  happiness  and 
security  the  wi^lom  and  power  of  institotions  engraved  on  their 
hearts.^' 

The  French  gentlemen  of  this  city,  gave  two  dinners  to  their 
honoured  countryman.  Mr.  Duponceau  verjr  happily  represented 
the  feelings  of  this  class  of  our  citizens  in  his  address.-^The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  bf  its  initial  passa^^: 

**  Ine  Pienchmen,  and  descendants  of  Frenchmen  residing  at 
Philadelphia,  are  gathered  around  you,  to  express  the  delight  they 
feel,  in  beholdine  you  amon^t  them  in  that  land,  which  was  the 
theatre  of  your  first  labours  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  They 
participate  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  burn 
with  the  desire  of  depositing  in  your  bosom,  the  sentiments  that 
animate  them.  Born  on  the  same  soil  with  yourself,  they  cannot 
without  a  noble  pride,  view  the  testimonials  of  love  and  sratitude 
lavished  upon  a  Frenchman,  by  an  entire  nation; — by  uiat  great 
and  illustnous  nation,  in  the  midst  of  whom  so  many  Frenchmen 
have  found  a  new  country,  no  less  dear  to  them  than  that  which 
gave  them  birth." 

(to  be  continusd*) 
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For  the  Port  FaUot 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Our  friends,  the  Germans,  continqe  to  pay  the  most  marked  at« 
tendon  to  American  literature.  It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  jears* 
since  a  number  of  literary  gentlemen  in  the  jHincipal  cities  of  this 
Union  aware  of  the  intrinsic  and  growinff  sent  of  American  produc- 
tions, and  indignant  at  the  unmerited  neglect  of  eur  literature 
throughout  Europe;  devised  a  plan  to  raise  its  character,  and  com- 
bined to  carry  it  into  execution.  Well  convinced  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  British  critics  were  too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  anj 
direct  attempt,  they  determined  to  leave  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  itself,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  other  natione  of 
Europe,  particularly  Germany  and  Fiance*  They  justly  thought 
that  when  once  ourbooks  should  be  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  European  continent,  those  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  stand  single  but  would  follow  their  example.  In  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  a  Utorary  journal  was  establisheo  at  New  York, 
under  the  title  of  the  German  Correspondent,  which  was  edited 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Schseffer,  and  had  for  its  object  to'  make  our 
fellow  citizens  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  productions^  of 
€^rman  literature,  while  at  the  same  time  a  similar  journal,  in  the 
German  idiom,  entitled  JSmerikanische  Jiurichten  or  Jhnerican 
Views,  was  published  in  this  city,  by  the  late  learned  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Piitt,  which  was  intended  to  make  American  works  known  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  an  extensive  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  confederates  from  Salem  to  Baltimore,  with  learned 
men  in  tnat  country,  the  best  among  the  American  productioiis 
were  sent  to  them  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  they  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  their  advances  returned  in  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  manner.  American  books  now  b^n  to  be  translated  in- 
to the  German  language,  and  the  literary  journals  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube  were  mled  with  candid  and  often  with  flatteiing 
reviews  of  the  works  of  American  authors,  while  similar  means 
were  taken  here  through  our  newspapers  and  reviews  to  mabs 
our  fellow  citizens  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  German  liter- 
ature and  science.  In  return  for  these  e&rts»  a  journal  ezclu* 
sively  devoted  to  America,  was  published  in  Leipzick^  by  the  en- 
terprising bookseller  GoBschen,  entitled  JmerikadargestiUtdurch 
sieh  selbst,  or  Jimerica  repre^nted  by  herself • 

Having  thus  fully  succeeded  in  Germany,  our  patriotic  citizens 
turned  their  views  towards  France,  where  they  found  powerful  co- 
operators  in  David  B.  Warden,  Esq.  late  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  and  his  worthy  successor  Isaac  C.  Bamet, 
Esq.  Here  the^  were  met  ag^in  more  than  half  way,  as  every  one 
may  convince  himself  who  will  turn  over  the  pases  of  that  excel- 
lent journal.  La  Bevue  Eneydopedique,  edited  monthly  by  the 
joint  labours  of  the  first  literary  charaeters  in  that  lungdom 
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Itere  thejr  will  fiod  that  not  only  there  is  hardi  j  a  Number  thatdoes 
not  cobtain.a  review  or  notice  of  one  or  more  American  works,  but 
that  in  the  account  which  iteiresof  the  Titrious  pHiductions  of  for- 
eign literature,  the  United  &a:te$  of  America  are  invariably  placed 
at  the  head.  American  works  are  treated. throughout  with  the 
utmost  candour  andrespect,  ^nd  the  French  as  well  as  the  German 
reviewers  never  diserace  themselves  by  those  flippant  and  vul^ 
sarcasms  which  so  often  fall  from  the  pen  of  tiie  erytios  of  O.  Britain 

If  the  British  critics-  should  continue  to  abuse  our  productions 
or  our  writers^  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  (^pose  to  them  the 
opinions  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  who  dp  not  yield  to  them 
in  talent,  taste». genius  or  science.  But  there  will  be  no  need 
of  having  recourse  eyen  to  this>.  The  impulse  is  siven;  our  au- 
thorsyi'stimulated  and  encoura^d  by  the  notice  of  their  continen- 
tal friends,  have  Increased.their  efforts  to  deserve  the.praise  which 
they  rebeived,  and  placed  them^lves,  at  last,  upon  such  high 
grounds,  as  to  comiQiand  that*  respect  from  the  British  nation* 
which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  long  p^d  to  them. 

We  havie  been  led  into  these  rejections  by  the  perusal  of  three 


Numbers  of  the  Medico-ChirurDcal  louvnal,  {Msilcinisdi  Chirur^ 
gisehe  Zefttrngt)  foonerly  pi3>lishe4  at  daltzbur|,  and  now  str 
iBspruckt  under  the.  direction  of  the  learned  t)r.  J.  N.  Ehrhart* 
These  three  numbers,  each  of  sixteen  pag^,  are  ,a)mdst  entirely 
filled  with  the  a^ysis  and  review  of  a  work  lately  published  by 
Dr.  JohnrEberle,  of  this  city,  entitled  ^  «A  treatise  on  Materia  MJei^ 
iea  and  T^en^ntics,"  in  two  volumes  octavo.  The  analj^sis  is 
foil  and  completjB,  and  appears  to  have  been  don^'with  the  inten- 
tion of  inciting  some  one  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  book 
into  the  Grerman  language.  The  review  is  honourable  to  th&  au- 
thor as  well  as  to  t&  reviewer,  the  lat^r^f  whom  is  contents 
to  deal  out  just  praise  n^thoutinipertiBent  sarcasm,  or  fulsome  flat- 
tery. We  haVe  only  room  to  translate  the, final  judgment  which 
he  passes  upon  the  li^ork:  . 

''In  conclusion  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  the 'second  yolun^e  evinces  the  same  care  and  dili- 
gence as  the  first.  This  work  of  I>r.  Bberle  has  a  great  practical 
value,  and  will  continue  to  have  it,  as  the  author  hM  kept  himself 
free  from  every  hypothesis,  and  has  only  advanced  such  proposi- 
tions lis  are  demonstrated  by  experience.  It  is  rich  in  knowledge 
and  interesting  to  phjrsicians  of  all  nati<ms>  as  by  means  of  the,  au* 
thorns  vast  erudition,  it  contains  not  otflY  die  results  of  the  expe^ 
rience  of  English  and  American  medical  men,  but  also  sets  forth 
in  ,the  most  correct  manner,  the  doctrines  and  observations  of  the 
Gergian, French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Itsdian  physicians.  May  the 

f»en  of  the  learned  «|iuth6r  soon  present  us  with  another  work,  which 
i  ke  this  may  deserve  for  its  learning  and  the  information  that  it  con- 
tains,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  best  workji  of  mod- 
cm  times." 

OCTOBER,  1824— NO.  270.         4S 
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Th«  editor  of  this  ioonB«l»  as  a  fiirttier  ettdence  of  his  respect 
lor  Dr.  Eberto,  has  dedkatedL  his  last  ToluiBe  to  him.  The  re- 
view which  we  have  above  noticed  was  published  in  Febmarr* 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  ef  the  respect  paid  by  the  literati 
of  continental  Ewrepe  to  American  authors^  we  advert,  with  plea- 
sure,* to  a  highly  fiatterins  review  ef  the  ^scontf'se  delivered  1^ 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Esq.nefoi^  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety last  October,  the  nrtft  part  of  which  is  contained  m  the  Be- 
vm  Fneytlop^ique  for  June  last,  and  the  conclusien  of  which  was 
te  appear  iti  a  subsequent  Numbecv  which  has  not*  yet  been  re^ 
oeived  in  this  country.  'fbiaTevle#  is  from  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated Count  Lanjmnai^  one  of  the  Peers  of  France,  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  liberal  principles  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics; 
The  noUe  author  has  subscribed  his  name  te.  it  at  full  lengft, 
thus  giving  the  sanction  ef  his  well  eatablished  character  to  the 
praise  that  he  bestows  on  our  country,  our  improvements,  our  li- 
terature, and  to  the  author  whoee^  performance  he  undertook  t» 
review.  W  hen  we  receive  the  conclusimi  of  Ihis  review,  we  shall 
make  it  inere  particularly  kno^fru  te  our  readers. 

We  ought  to  aM,  that  tbrou^  the '  zeid  and  kind  attention  of 
M.  DeablHite,  consul  general  ot  his  Sardinian  M^eetj,  reaidine 
in  this  city,  a  channel  of  literary  eommunication  has  been  openea- 
between  tJiis  country  and  Italy,  which  promises  #ie  happiest  re- 
sults. It  is  in  literary Us  in  every  ether  warfare;  if  we  wish  to 
conquer  the  pride  or  jealousy  of  the  British  writers^  and  make 
our^ves  independent  of  them  in  science,  aa  we  have  dNme  in  gov- 
ernment, it  is  only  by  means  of  oen^meitial  flttkmcts,  that  we  can 
erpeet  to  succeed.  The  tune  will  .come  afterward, at^d  perhaps 
it  is  net  for  distant,  when  we  ^halt  be  aiM  io  maintmn  a  smgU 
fmnded  coniesfi  .  ' 

We  understand  thit  Wfltiam  Shaler,  Esq.  one  ist  the  consuls  of 
the  United  ^ates,  is  employiajB^  his  leisure  hours  in^  learned  and 
interesting  researches  concerning  the  history,  manners,  customs, 
and  languages^  of  the  inhabitant^  of  the  part  of  Africa  at  which 
he  is  an  accredited  agent  H^  has  already  transmitted'  to  this 
country  vocabularies  w  the  language  of  the  fcabyles,  a  people  who 
inhabit  the  chain  of  tnountaans  which  lies  panulel  to  me  ceaat  of 
Barbary,  and  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
KumidUns.  These  we  are  informed  will  be  published  in  the'next 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society* 
He  is  also  engased  iA  writing  "^  historical  sketches  of  Algiera^ 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  printed  at  Boston,  under  the  directimi 
of  the  Rev.  Jared  SpariLS. 

Mr.  Skottowe  has  added  hie  name  to  a  lone  Kst  of  comrneata- 
tors  and  editors  1^  a  Life  of  JStuikspere; '  wim  inauirfes  into  the 
originality  of  hie  dramatic  plota  and  chaHurters,  uia  essays  on  an- 
cient Iheatres  and  theatrics  usages*  The  biography^s^  an  accih- 
rate  digest  of  what  has  long  been  known^  and  wmdi  therdare  did 
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iuitte<|fnre  repetitiwi.  It  is  in  hh  inqniriei  that  Ut.  Skott»^. 
fkas  contrived  to  fasteo  the  ttttention  of  the  reader/  Slwkspere, 
it  is  ¥rell  knows,  did  not  hesitate  to  glean  in  the  territories  of 
others,  not,,  however,  like  the  midnight  poacher,  but  with  the  air 
of  one  who  possessed  sovereign  authority  to  bend  everything  to 
his  own  purposes.  Under  his  hand  the  dry  pages  of  the  chroni- 
cles were  made  to  beam  with  fertility  and  beauty;  and  his  magi- 
cal wand  summoned  once  more  into  eittstence  the  faries  and  ap- 
paritions of  the  nortfi  of  Europe,  To  follow  the  pAet  into  these 
mines,  to  observe  him  while  he  selects  the  richeit  ore,  and  con- 
template the  process  by  which  it  is  refined  in  the  crucible  of  his 
imagination,  is  an  employment  for  which  the  present  writer  shows 
himself  better  qualified  than  any  of  liis  predecessors,  by  the  judi- 
cious and  elegant,  observations  contained  in  those  vofames.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  cite  hi?  account  of  the  madness  of  Hamlet, 
in  which  he  has  put  to  rest  the  often  mooted  question  respecting 
the  character  of  that  prince.  The  story  of  that  pli^  is  derived  from 
a  black  letter  ^  histone,"  wh^re  the  mental  imbecility  was  feigned, 
on  acfcount  of  the  danger  which  was  apprehended  from  the  uncle. 
The  reality  of  hia  malady  being  suspected, 

<•  They"  (the  king  and  que«D,  lays  the  old  hittorie)  <*/coaatelled  to  trjr 
aAd  know,  if  pdsaible,  how  to  discover  ih«  intent  and  meanSng  oTthe  youni^ 
princie;  and  they  oould  find  no  better  or  more  fit  iorention  to  entrap  him, 
than  to  set  some  fair  and  beautiful  woman  in  a  secret  place,  that  with  flat- 
tering speeches,  and  all  the  craftiest  moods  she -oould,  should  pUiposely 
seek  to  allure  his  mind.  To  this  end  certain  Courtiers  were  appointed  to 
lead  Itamblet  to  a  solitary  place  within  the  woods,^  where  they  brodght  the 
woman.  And  surety  the  poOr  prioee  at  this  assaoH  bad  been  io  great 
danger,  if  a  gepitleiBaa  that  in  Howeodille's  time  bad  been'  nourished 
with  him,  bad  not  shown  bipseif  more  affection  to  the  bringing  u|^  he 
had  received  withMamblet,  than  desirous  to  please  the  tyrant. 

This  gentleman  bore  the  courtiers  company,  making  Aill  account  that 
the  least  show  of  perfect  sense  and  wisdom  that  Hamblet  should  m^ke, 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  bim  to  lose  his  life;  and  therefore  bvoertain 
signs  he  gave  Hamblet  intelligence  into  what  danger  he  was  likmy  to  foil, 
}f  by  atty  means  he  aeeqied  to  obey,  or  oooe  like  the  wanton  tovs  and  vi^ 
oious  provooations  of  the  gentlewoman  sent  thither  by  hii  uncle;  which 
moch  abashed  the  prinoe,  as  then  being  wholly  in  affection  to  the  hufy/* 

Mr«  Skottowe  dc^livera  his  epinioft  in  the  following  terms: 

It  admiu  not  a  doubt  that  Uamlet*s  attachment  to  Ophelia  is  ardent  and 
sincere;  but  it  is  left  a  probfem  why  be  treats  a  w.enao  of  honour 
and  delioaey,  wbom  be  loves,  with  a  severity  and  vioUnce  from  which  bet 
•ei(sho«rid  have  protect^  even  an  unworthy  object.  A  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  diflkolty  is  derived  from  the  history;  whence  it  is  learnt, 
what  is  not  to  be  learnt  from  the  play,  that  Hamlet  wais  aware  that  Ophe- 
lia was  purposely  thrown  in  his  way;  that  spies  were  about  them;  ^nd  that 
fit  was  necessary  fbr  the  preser?ation  of  his  life,  to  assume  a  conduct 
which  he  thought  could  be  attribnted  to  madness  only.'' 

Lady  Mor^^  one  of  the  silliest  writers  of  the 'present  period, 
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liM  favoured  the  reading  paUic  widi  a  lafe  of  SalvtAor  Rom^ 
It  abounds  V^ith  diBgustini^  indecency,  aflfeotation,  pedantnr,  and 
radicalism.  Her  head  has  been  tiimed  bj  the  flattery  of  some 
persons  as  isiily  as  herself,  and  she  thinks  that  any  pertness  or 
nonsense  from  her  p^  will  be  perused  with  avidity.  There  is 
nothing  in  her  book  concerning  the  immortal  painter,  poet;  and 
musician,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Vita  di  S.  Rosa,  and  in 
the  ordinary  English  compilations;  yet  this  writer  makes  a  pro- 
digious display  of  the  names  of  titled  friends,  from  whom  she 
professes  to  have  receive  impoHant  ori^nal  matter  for  her  ridi- 
culous work.  What  sort  of  persons  these  distinguished  friends  were, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  passage:  **  Many  have  been 
condemned  to  death!'^ — (in  the  neighbourhmKl  of  Dublin,  we  pre- 
sume) "  the  greatest  nnmber  have  saved  life  by  perilous  evasion 
and  indigent  exile;  and  some,  at  the  moment  1  wnte»  uncertain  of 
their  fate,  are  wearing  out  their  prime  of  existence  in  solitary 
confinement.'^  Really  it  must  be  no  enviable  honour  to  be  ranked 
in  the  list  of  her  ladyship's  friends,  if  this  is  the  best  account  that 
can  be  given  of  them. 

The  first  volume  of  Godwin's  Eistory  of  thecomrnonwealihef 
JEngUtndt/ from  Us  eommencement  to  the  restoration  of  CharUs 
the  Seeoni,  has  just  appeared.  Rapin,  a  model  of  impartiality, 
had  a  very  just  idea  or  this  task,  when  he  said,  "  He  that  under- 
takes ta  write  the  history  of  Charles  I.,  must  endeavour  to  tlisco- 
ver  the  truth  in  even  the  most  partial  historians,  and  be  extremi'ly 
careful  to  avoid  the  continual  snares  they  lay  for  their  readers  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  they  maintain.  One  muist  know  what  wa$ 
their  aim  in  writing,  what  system  they  followed,  and  the  artifices 
they  made  use  of  to  engage  in  their  own  principles  tiie  unreflect* 
ing  reader."  Of  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject.  Lord 
Clarendon  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and  monarchy.  Hume 
cared  nothing  for  the  former  of  these,  thoujgh  his  beautiful  but 
deceitfiil  oages,  show  that  he  is  devoted  to  the  king.  The  cause 
of  the  parliament  is  espoused  by  Rushworth  and  Whitelock.  Ra- 
pin,  honest  old  Rapin,  is  the  only  one  who  has  written  without 
any  Inas,  but  he  is  unsupportably  heavy  and  provokingl;^  meagre* 
There  was  therefore  room  for  an  histonan  of  deliberate  judgment, 
whose  only  object  was  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  who  could  pur- 
sue this  purpose  without  prepossession  or  prejudice.  Mr.  God* 
win  makes  great  pretensions  to  impartiality,  but  we  do  not  think 
lie  has  redeemed  nis  pledge.  His  etyle  is  in  ^enend  a  fine  s^i- 
men  of  manlv  and  vigorous  English;  bat  he  displays  the  partixan 
in  the  very  threshhold  of  the  edifice.  In  his  introdactory  chapter, 
like  an  advocate  who  strives  to  win  a  cause,  he  affirms  that 
Charles  «  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel,  never  made  a 
concession  to  the  popular,  cause,  but  with  a  reserve  in  his  own 
mind,  the  secret  imputation  of  some  defect  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  proceeding  orig^ted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conces* 
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1  was  in  it»  own  nature  nall»  and  at  a  conrenient  season  might 
be  so  declared."  How  uncandid  it  is  thus  to  prejudge  the  great 
questioD,  will  at  once  be  perceived;  and  how  inconsistent  it  is 
with  Mr,  Godwin's  own  notions  and  declarations,  may  be  shown 
bj  another  extract  from  his  work.  <*  Nothing  extenuate,  nor 
aught  set  down  in  malice,  is  a  text  that  shall  be  forever  be- 
fore his  eves.  Neither  royalist  nor  republican,  shall  be  described 
by  him  as  pure  or  corrupt,  till  his  character  and  his  actions  shall 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized.''  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  as  the 
avowed  apologist  of  the  royal  party;  we  were  therefore  prepared 
to  see  some  injustice  done  to  tne  motives  of  many  excellent  men, 
who  contended  against  unlawful  encroachments,  and  thus  enti- 
tled themselves  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  friend  to 
Sttblic  liberty.  If  Mr.  Godwiq  had  come  forward  with  an  open 
etermination  to  vindicate  the  parliament,  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  him  which  is  accorded 
to  Clarendon.  But  when  a  man  boasts  of  his  **  honest  and  unde- 
bauched  gense  of  moral  right,"  that  he  is  *<  as  sober,  deliberate, 
and  just  in  his  decisions  as  if  the  events  of  which  he  treats  had 
preceded  the  universal  deluge,  or  passed  in  the  remotest  island  of 
the  South  Sea,**  we  have  a  right  to  expcfct  a  work  very  different 
from  the  tissue  of  idle  speculation,  ancandid  ind  sometimes  ma- 
lignant aspersion,  and  unfounded  statements,  w^ich  Mr.  Godwin 
bas  produced  As  a  speeimen  of  his  sense  of  moral  risht  we  may 
advert  to  his  justificatioii  of  tiie  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  It 
is  express^  admitted  by  him  that  this  unfortunate  nobleman 
**  certainly  |»roved  beyond  confutation  that  he  had  done  nothing 
which,  in  strict  ronsti^uction,  fell  within  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute of  treasons  of  Edward  the  Third.''  And  yet  tha  Earl  was  to 
be  executed,  not  because  he  had  violated  any  law,  but  because 
**  there  are  cases  of  an  extraordinaiy  nature,  which  reinvest  the 
community  in  the  entire  rights  they  possessed  before  particular 
laws  were  established!''  So  much  for  Mr.  Godwin's  political 
justice,  who  would  seize  the  bludgeon  when  the  law  fieuls.  He 
presumes  to  sneer  at  the  learned  and  virtqous  Selden,  who  has 
been  extolled  by  all  parties,  for  his  vote  against  the  bill  of  attain- 
der—with a  ••such  after  all  is  the  best  of  lawyers."  Men  of 
loose  principles  have  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  this  profession,  which 
often  manifests  itself  in  a  curious  manner. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
SERENADE. 
BfB.  Oloscbool, 

1  iDcioM  MNne  attempts  at  the  compo«itioD  of  Melodies,  freely  con- 
foMiog  the  gratiiksatioD  I  should  feel  io  bearing  them  breathed  from 
robjf  lips,  should  they  hapily  attract  the  attention  of  any  of  our  '•  sweet- 
'^   Two  of  Ifaem  have  been  ^et  to  appropriate  airs  appended  to 
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tliem.  WiUiiot  tout  fair  fOogstMnselecAMiMiin^^^ 

(pr  what  would  be  still  more  gratifjiDc^,  bare  we  no  indtgeBoog  ^^"fwftw 

wba  would  be  induced  to  compose  origiual  airt  for  tbem? 

Screened  by  the  secret,  friendly,  veil  of  night. 

While  nature  sleeps  as  beauty  wrapt  in  death. 
Save  the  soft  sighing  of  bland  zephvrs'  flieht. 

That  waft  to  thee  my  strains  on  balmy  oreaA, 
With  beating  heart,  I  Beek  thy  sacred  bower  ' 

Love's  own  asylum,  hope's  fond  cherishM  gaol,. 
Invoking  aid  of  musick's  magic  power. 

To  pour  the  fervent  passion  of  my  soul; 
Night  silent  reigns — no  orb  its  liglit  betravs. 

Save  the  mild  beams  of  love's  own  emblem  star. 
That  like  blest  hope  emits  its  gladdening  rays. 

And  through  night's  shadows  sheds  its  beams  afiir; 
Thou,  lovM  one!  art  that  blessed  star  to  me. 

Whose  beams  alone  yield  joy,  and  life,  and  light. 
Before  thy  smile  dark  glooms  of  sorrow  flee; 

As  that  bright  star,  dispel  the  shades  of  night 

Syi^mey. 


For  tbe  Port  Folio. 
SBRBKADB. 
Jii^^  Fly  to  ih€  desert:' 
Wake,  dearedt,  wakel  sweet  mutic's  strains, 

Steal  on  ^e  Uettning  ear  of  ni^t. 
The  moon  her  bright  meridian  gaum. 
And  blandly  sfaods  her  magic  light. 
In  fair  enchantment  on  thy  m>wer, 

And  kill,  and  grove»  and  verdant  vale. 
While  aoftly  breathing,  every  floWer, 
lb  od'rone  sweets  perfume  the  gale. 

Wake!  dearest,  wake!  a  fairy  scene 

Enchanting  smiles  on  hill  and  dale. 
As  thy  mild  beamiiu^  smile  serene. 

And  strains  melodious  swell  the  gale; 
But  ah!  without  thee  vain  the  spell. 

And  vain  ib^  strains  of  ulinstrelsy— 
Their  charms  alone  with  thee  can  dwell. 

Thy  voice  the  deyreit  vwkdy. 

Wake!  dearest,  wake!  and  list  the  tale    , 
That  fond  i^Section  would  impart. 

And  may  persuasive  love  prevail. 
In  gtntleat  influeiice  o'er  thy  hear^ 
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Yet  if  one  deMTft  fond  tbou^  cf  me* 
Steals  on  thy  slumbers*  asntle  viiud! 

May  balmy  sleef^  still  dweTV  with  thee. 
And  loves  fond  visiona  be  my  ai4< 


Stdnst. 


For  the  Port  Folk). 
MELODY. 
Jhrangedfor  **  Eousteau^s  Dream J^ 

Turn  to  me,  love,  that  radiant  smile, 
That  like  a  sub-beam  lights  thine  eye. 

Oh  let  its  magic  spell  beguile 
Cares  that  all  other  charms  defy: 

Kot  to  the  traveler  lost  in  night. 

More  brightly  bcmma  tfie  dawning  light 

Oh  tarft  to  mt  that  angel  soile 

Thai  beam'd  on  me  whea  first  wa  met^^ 
That  kok  confidiBg--vaid  af  gaile*- 

That  smile  my  heart  eaa  ne'er  fin-get: 
Oh  no!  white  memory  hoMa  ita  sway. 
Its  speH  can  never  fadeaway. 

Yes!  ia  Hmk  smile  tritmt  hope  residas, 
That  like  the  Jirst  fkir  Iris  grven« 

Beams  o'er  Rfe's  dreary  waste,  and  guides 
My  pilgrim  heart  to  joyous  heaven: 

Whate'er  af  bliss  this  lifo  can  give, 

Aloae  in  thy  dear  smilea  caa  Uv«. 


STDiniY* 


FortboPortFoiia. 
On  A  diffSFiive  InvAwr. 

Rest,  lovely  cherub^ sweetly  rest. 

Thy  cheek's  vermillioa^w. 
Is.  like  the  vase  bud's  opening  crest, 

Soft  pillow'd  on  the  snow« 

And  shall  that  face,  that  saem'st  the  miau 

Of  some  Angelic  form. 
That  soul  so  pure,  that  look  serene, 

Rude  passions  e'er  deform! 

Ah!  little  deem'st  thou»  beauteous  thing, 

Now  Ittll'd  in  Heavenly  rest. 
What  cares  thy  future  years  may  bring 

To  lacerate  thy  breast 
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Yet  rest! — thy  Hcayenly  Father  willg,  * 

To  make  niy  burthen  lieht, 
To  veil  the  page  of  future  ills. 

In  mercy  from  thy  sight. 
« 
11)en  rest,  and  may  the  Infant's  God,* 

When  on  his  judgment  throne, 
Twine  loye  and  mercy  with  the  rod, 

Still  claim  thee  as  his  own. 

Stditkt. 

*  Allodinif  to  Christ's  rehuke  to  his  Apostles:  "  suffer  Uttle  children 
to  come  unto  oie  and  forbid  them  not— fi>r  of  such  is  the  kingdoD  of  Hea- 
Feo." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

To  Readers  and  CorreepandenU. 

Ofring  to  the  unexpected  length  of  some  of  the  articles  in  this  Number 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  the  publicatioii  of  sereral  communications 
with  which  we  hare  been  faroured. 

The  four  pages  prefixed  to  our  last  Number  under  the  title  ^<  La 
Fayette,"  are  to  be  cancelled;  and  the  embellishmentB  of  that  and  the 
present  Number  are  to  be  transposed. 

We  have  scarcely  room  for  an?  notice  of  the  shallow  simpletons  who  di- 
vide their  one  idea  between  the  United  States'  Gaaette  and  the  Aurora. 
Each  of  them  has  copied  from  our  last  Number  the  fe«r  linesof  sarcasm  which 
their  impertinence  and  dishonesty  drew  from  us,  and  has  added  a  whole 
coluron  of  vulgar  invectire  by  way  of  proring  that  he  is  not  at  all  in  a 
passion;  that  the  editor  of  this  Miscellany  is  **  a  harmless  opponent;'*  and 
that  his  pages  are  so  stupid  that  neither  of  these  seutilb  stipbhdiariks, 
who  are  hired  to  the  daily  drudgery  of  defamation,  was  ever  eonmded  of 
the  fnearmesi  of  poaching  from  them^  for  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
The  assertion  in  the  U  S.  G.  that  an  anonymous  note  from  us  was  clan- 
destinely placed  in  his  letter-box  is  untrue;  the  note  in  question  was  de* 
livered  to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  journal,  by  a  messenger  well  known 
to  him  to  be  in  our  service,  and  who  had  been  employed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, almost  daily,  during  a  period  of  several  months,  in  which  the  editor 
of  this  Magazine  was  a  contributor  to  the  U.  S.  G.  All  the  other  state- 
ments in  tins  last  mentioned  journal,  having  relation  to  the  editor  of  the 
Port  Folio,  are  equally  destitute  of  truth. 

The  miserable  wight  of  the  Aurora  office  has  lately  converted  hit  moi- 
ety of  the  idea  into  clay.    What  was 

The  BRIBB 

Of  him  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe, 
has  not  been  openly  stated.    It  has  occasioned  a  temporary  intermption 
of -the  harmony  which  erstwhile  reigned  between  the  two  gentlemen.  But 
the  political  campaignwtU^oon  terminate,  and  then  we  may  be  again  re- 
galed with  the  blatUroHon  of  these  blockheads: 

Swell  high  each  note;  let  om  intone  to  Oft/ 
HanBonious  twangl  of  leatfaer,  horn,  and  brass! 
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^&e  fort  #ott0^ 

BY  QLITSR  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 

Vabious^  tbat  the  miDd 
Of  detultorj  man,  studious  of  change, 
Aad  pleased  with  aorelty,  may  be  indulfed.— Cowpcr. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
PLAN  FOB  NAVIGATING  THE  RAPIDS  OF  RIVEB& 

[with  an  BNORAVIN6.] 

The  character  of  the  Port  Folio  is,  and  always  has  been» 
cdsentiallj  literary,  and  it  is  our  intentioD  that  it  shall  so  continue. 
With  this  design,  we  spare  no  pains,  nor  anj  expense  which  our 
limited  means  will  afford,  to  enrich  its  pages  with  such  original 
or  selected  matter  as  seems  to  us  calculated  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, or  afford  t6  our  readers  innocent  recreation.  Hitherto^ 
our  labours  have  been  rewarded  with  so  liberal  a  measure  of  a|>> 
probation,  that  we  have  far  outstripped  all  our  competitors;  and 
we  feel  no  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  we  have  never  de- 
sij^;nedly  admitted  into  this  miscellany  any  thing  tliat  could  justly 
give  offence. 

It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  main  object  of  the 
work,  to  admit,  occasionally,  brief  notices  of  useful  projects,  or 
of  enterprises,  which  seem  to  promise  great  public  advantaffe« 
Under  tnis  impression,  we  lately  published  an  account  of  Uie 
Schuylkill  Navigation,  an  undertaking  which  has  been  silently 
advancing  to  maturity,  and  which  bids  fair,  when  finished,  to  be 
of  incalculable  value* 

The  public  mind  is  now  strongly  directed  to  what  are  commonly 
called  '*  improvements,"  and  every  man  who  has  a  real  love  of 
bis  country  must  hail  the  growth  of  this  spirit  with  unaffected 
delight  The  j^eatness  of  a  nation  may  or  n>ay  not  be  dependent 
upon  its  peaceful  industry.  Of  that,  we  will  not  now  un<lertake 
to  speak.  But  we  are  entirely  convinced,  that  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  a  nation,  its  order,  tranquillity,  and  morals,  are  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  general  employment  of  the  people  in 
industrious  and  useful  occupations.  And  this  again  depends 
upon  the  facility  of  intercourse  and  communication.    We  might 
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enlarge  upon  this  subject  by  stating,  that  we  have  never  been  of 
the  same  mind  with  those  economists  who  resolve  every  thing  in^ 
to  a  question  of  what  will  increase  the  public  wealth.  Tracing 
society  to  its  elements  in  the  domestic  circle,  we  have  supposed 
that,  as  in  a  paternal  government  it  is  always  an  object  of  rational 
solicitude  tliat  every  member  of  the  family  should  have  some  oc- 
cupation, so  in  the  larser  sphere  of  a  political  community  it  is  de- 
sintble  that  none  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  idleness;  and  espe- 
cially of  indigent  idleness,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  vice  and 
crime..  Activity  is  indispensable  to  health  both  of  body  and 
mind. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  Our  purpose  at 
present  is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  very  ingenious 
Contrivance  of  Col.  Clark  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  presented 
by  rapids  in  our  riyers,  and  thus  supplying  the  great  desideratum 
of  an  ascending  navigation  at  points  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  impracticable.  Of  the  value  of  such  an  inveiition»  no  one 
can  entertain  a  doubt,  and  its  particular  value  as  respects  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Delaware  above  the  tide,  is  especially  obvious  and 
important.  We  will  proceed  therefore  at  once  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  this  invention,  which  is  now  soliciting  support  to  a  very 
moderate  extent  from  the  public  patronage. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  em- 
ploying and  applying  the  power  of  the  current  to  propel  a  boat 
against  the  current  itself.  This  at  first  view  seems  rather  para- 
doxical, and  yet  the  evidence  furnished  by  Col.  Clark  of  his  hav- 
ing actually  produced  the  result,  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, highly  resnecfable  and  credible,  and  such  as  fairly  to  entitle 
him  to  as  much  confidence  at  least  as  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
more  extended  and  perfect  experiment 

The  power  is  gained  by  means  of  paddle  wheels  attached  to 
the  sides  of  a  boat,  as  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  plate,  and  the 
paddles  are  made  so  large  as  to  expose  a  greater  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  current  than  that  exposed  to  it  by  the  transverse 
section  of  the  boat  or  boats.  The  following  is  Col.  Clark's  own 
account  of  the  matter,  extracted  from  a  pamphlet*  published  by 
him  in  1823. 

**  The  boat  was  thirty  feet  in  length  from  stem  to  stem;  five  feet 
ten  inches  breadth  of  beam;  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth; 
and  constructe<l  of  very  light  materials. 

A  frame-work,  as  represented  by  A.  A.  Figure  2,  in  the  annexed 
plate,  resting  on  blocks  attacheil  to  the  gunwales,  was  placed 
transversely  on  the  boat,  and  secured  with  hinges  at  g.  g.  and  al- 

*  Descriptioo  of  a  plan  for  oavijifatin^  the  rapidt  io  rivers,  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  experimeuts,  instituted  to  establiKb  its  prarticabiliLj.  By 
Edwar  I  Clark,  A.  M,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  ttcieoces, 
PhiMeiphia. 
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so  with  parallel  uprights  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  gaide  it 
steadily  in  the  movements  required  to  be  made  for  the  progress 
or  safety  of  the  yessel. 

A  shaft  supposing  the  paddle  wheels  a«  a.  and  windlass  b.,  and 
furnished  with  a  pivot  at  each  end,  was  secured  to  the  frame* 
work  by  the  pivot  boxes  h.  h.;  it  was  also  secured  by  two  rests, 
supported  by  the  frame  work  above  the  gunwales  of  the  boat,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  intermediate  pivot4)oxes.  The  paddle- 
wheels  a.  a.  were  each  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tained respectively  twelve  floats  or  paddles,  which  were  three 
feet  six  inches  long,  and  twelve  inches  broad. 

The  windlass  b.  was  of  two  different  diameters.  The  largest 
was  two  feet  four  inches;  and  the  smallest  was  fourteen  inches. 

The  drum  c.  was  not  used  in  this  experiment,  but  it  would 
prove  beneficial  to  prevent  the  chain  or  rope  i.  i.  from  folding  on 
Itself  in  its  passage  round  the  windlass,  d.  d.  are  friction  rollers 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  chain  or  rope  to  and  from  the  boat, 
e.  represents  a  nng  to  direct  the  accession  i>f  the  chain  or  rope. 

Fig  1.  Represents  the  Tow-boat  with  another  boat  in  t&ic;  »^nd 
f.,  in  the  same  figure,  the  lever  and  other  appendages  used  for 
elevating  the  paddle-wheels  above  water,  whenever  circumstances 
^uire  the  tow-boat  to  be  anchored,  or  in  other  words,  for  gov- 
erning the  progress  of  the  boat 

Fig.  3.  Represents  the  manner  in  which  the  chain  or  rope  should 
be  passed  round  the  windlass  and  drum. 

RECAPrrULATIOK  OF  RRPBRENOBS. 

Fig.  si.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  a  tow-boat  with  her  appendages. 
A.  A,  Represents "^the  frame-work  for  supporting  the  shaft  and 
paddle-wheels. 

a.  a.  The  paddle-wheels. 

b.  The  windlass^  c  the  drum. 

d.  d.  The  friction  rollers. 

e.  A  guide  ring  for  receiving  the  chain  or  rope,  at  the  bow  of 
the  tow<K)at. 

f.  Fig.  1.  Lever  for  the  government  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

g.  g.  Hinges,  oc  which  the  frame-work  partially  turns,  when- 
ever the  paddle-wheels  are  required  to  be  elevated  or  depressed. 

h.  h.  Pivot-boxes,  and  pivots  of  the  paddle-wheel  siiaft. 

i.  i.  Rope  or  chain  extended  for  the  whole  length  of  the  rapids. 

Fig.  3.  The  manner  of  passing  the  rope  or  chain,  perhaps  the 
most  advantageously  round  the  windlass  and  drum. 

Fig.  1.  Represents  a  tow-boat  passing  another  boat,  freighted 
with  merchandize,  against  rapids. 

The  boat,  equipped  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  as  before 
described,  proveci  to  be  top-heavy;  and  the  introduction  of  about 
a  half  ton  weight  of  stones  became  necessary  to  ballast  it. 

In  this  situation,  with  four  persons  in  her,  the  boat  was  an- 
chored at  the  end  of  a  line  tweWe  hundred  feet  long,  in  the  rapidl 
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•f  the  SssquehaDnah  opposite  to  tiie  flour  mill  of  Jacob  Striekferv 
Baqr.  just  below  the  vilWe  of  Columbia.  The  curreiit  ran  at  the 
rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour;  and  on  lowering  the  pad* 
die-wheels  into  it,  thej  were  made  to  reTolre  so-as,  bj  means  of 
the  rope  passed  round  the  mnndlass,  to  propel  the  boat  against  tiie 
nipids  at  the  computed  rate  of  two  ana  a  half  or  three  miles  pet 
hour.  Widiin  the  distance  of  mj  experiments  the  current  ran  at 
different  rates  of  Telocity;  but,  in  prcnportion  as  it  increased^  wa» 
the  headway  of  the  boat  expedited.  The  rope  passed  through  the 
ring  e.  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  rouBd  the  windlass  b.  and  then,  in- 
stead of  passing  overboard  as  is  represented  in  the  plate,  was  re« 
ceived  and  coil^  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  persons  sta-* 
tioned  for  the  purpose.  Having  indisputabfy  estabKshed  the  prac- 
ticability of  navigating  boats  by  the  application  of  paddle- wheels, 
against  rapids  where,  under  some  circumstances,  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  made  to  pass,  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  power  that  misht,  in  this  way,  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpose  I  attached  the  stem  of  the  tow-boat,, a 
river  boat  of  the  Duniam  structure  which  was  seventv  feet  long, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  broad,  and,  to  the  stem  of  the  latter,  a  ca- 
noe almost  as  large  as  the  former.  Thus  arranged,  and  while  the 
boats  contained  the  ballast  before  noticed,  several  hogsheads  of 
water  loose  in  their  bottoms,  a  quantity  of  lumber,  a  heavy  ox 
cart,  and  fourteen  men,  the  wheels  were  again  lowered  into  the 
water,  and  appeared  to  propel  the  whole  of  this  additional  in- 
cumbrance against  the  current  with  the  same  facility  as  they  op* 
erated  otk  the  former  occasions.^ 

Of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  te 
judge.  But  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  evidence  is  highly 
respectable^  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  already  mentioned,  or  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  had  the  subject  under  consideration^ 
both  of  which  well  deserve  and  will  jMly  repay  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. 

Of  its  merit,  if  practicable,  and  of  the  claim  which  the  ingeni- 
ous inventor  has  to  the  public  thanks  and  support,  for  tfie  perse- 
vering exertion  with  which,  unaided  and  without  encouragement, 
he  has  laboured  to  establish  its  practicability  and  usefulness,  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  whatever,  ana  we  cannot  refrain  from  expresslna 
a  hope  that  he  will  receive  the  countenance  and  assistance  which 
he  80  well  deserves. 

Several  gentlemen  of  tht  city  of  Philadelphia,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  Col.  Clark's  plan,  are  endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  surveys  on  the  river  Del- 
aware and  subjecting  the  tew-boat  to  further  experiments.  The- 
committee  who  recommended  this  meas«re*-*-Messrs  M.  Carey, 
Chandler  Price,  Isaiah  Lukena  and  Benj.  Tilghman,  were  appoin-^ 
*  ted  last  August  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  what  piogim  thejr 
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have  made  in  this  patriotic  ondeftakiDfl;.  The  following  observa- 
tions, which  are  extracted  from  their  address  to  the  public,  claim 
the  serious  attention  of  everj  individual  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  *'  the  peaceful  city.'' 

''  The  river  Delaware  from  its  magnitude,  extent,  and  ramifies- 
tioos,  and  frooi  the  fertility  and  prosperous  state  of  the  country, 
intersected  by  it  and  its  tributary  streams,  clearly  claims  a  rank 
among  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  class  of  American  ri* 
vers.  From  the  facilities  which  its  navigation  afbrds,  as  high  as 
tide  water,  Philadelphia  derives  its  chief  prosperity  and  greatness. 
But  from  the  termination  of  tide  water  upwards,  the  l^nefits  to 
our  city,  of  the  intercourse  with  the  circumjacent  country,  at  pre- 
sent are  exceedingly  limited  and  unimportant.  Timothy  Matlack, 
Reading  Howell,  and  William  Dean,  Esqrs.  commissioners  Bf- 
pointed  b^  Governor  MiflUn,  in  1789,  to  survey  the  river,  stated 
that  the  impediments  are  comparatively  few,  and  by  no  means 
difficult  to  be  surmounted. 

'*  The  trade  of  that  district  of  country  is  at  present  very  consi- 
derable, and  is  rapidlv  increasing.  It  now  centers  almost  exclu* 
sively  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Some  idea  of  its  great  extent 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  produce  conveyed  to  that 
citv  from  die  county  of  'Sussex,  in  New  Jersey,  situated  on  tfaoh 
Delaware,  amounted  in  the  year  18^,  to  6,500  tons.  To  facili- 
tate the  trade  of  this  section  of  country  to  New  YoHl,  nnmerona 
tnr^ke  roads  have  been  cut  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hud- 
son, and  plans  of  canals  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  projected, 
and  are  now  in  serious  contemplation.  Such  are  the  advantages 
aCbrded  to  New  York  by  those  roods,  that  even  the  returns  of  lie 
small  p(H^on  of  the  produce  ol  the  country  beyond  Trenton, 
which  are  wafted  to  our  city,  by  the  occasional  floods  in  the  river 
Delaware,  generally  pass  to  that  city. 

**  Should  the  navunition  of  this  river  be  improved,  the  Muscone- 
coung,  Pawling's  Rill,  Nayesink,  and  several  other  streams  ex- 
tending into*  important  districts  of  country,  some  abounding  in 
rich  mineral  ores,  and  others  in  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
productions,  would  soon  be  rendered  navigable,  uid  contribute 
very  large  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  our  manufactories,  as 
wefl  as  important  additions  of  am  staples  to  the  exports  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Acts  of  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  been  passed  for  removing  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  some  of  those  streams,  in  connexion  with  the 
contem{4ated  canals:  and  no  doubt  similar  acts  will  be  passed 
for  clearing  the  others,  as  soon  aa  the  citizens  located  adjacent  to 
them,  can  avail  themselves  inlly  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Delawire,  into  which  they  debouch." 
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BT  A  TILLAGE  BEAU.  • 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassmeiits  to  which  die  beau  monde 
of  a  Tillage  is  sutject  is  that  of  being  always  out  of  fashion.  The 
nrotathms  of  the  great  world  are  so  rapid*  that  we  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  keeping  pace  with  its  vicissitudes;  tossed  upon  a  sea 
of  uncertainty,  we  are  continually  baffled  by  opposing  currents, 
and  our  happiest  efforts  to  be  genteel  are  crowned  with  disap- 
pointment The  earliest  nariffators  who  were  continually  sur- 
prised by  newly  discovered  reaTms,  or  alarmed  by  mysterious  phe- 
nomena, were  not  more  bewildered  when  they  ventured  beyond  the 
view  of  their  ancient  landmarks,  than  we  are  when  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  fashion,  or  explore  the  vast  ocean  of  novelty 
which  the  creative  genius  of  the  age  has  opened  to  our  admiring 
eyes.  Though  we  resort  to  those  charts  which  are  said  to  be  the 
«  latest  and  the  best,"  we  are  continually  cha^ined  by  the  dis- 
covery that  there  is  still  a  newer  and  more  copious  edition,  with 
notes,  corrections,  and  additions.  The  theory  of  genteel  life, 
•like  the  science  of  chemistry,  seems  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy;  vast 
fields  lie  hidden  from  the  ken  of  the  enterprising  explorer,  and 
every  new  adventurer  builds  his  system  upon  the  ruins  of  his  pre^ 
decessor.  A  mountebank  exhibition  of  cups  and  balls  detects  the 
inaccuracies  of  Lavoisier,  while  a  French  aanciiig  master  exposes 
the  absurdities  of  Chesterfield.  To  watch  these  changes,  to  dis- 
charge an  antiquated  coat,  or  an  exploded  theory,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  creative  genius  of  a  Watson,  or  a  I^avy,  and  to  change 
opinions  with  the  passing  hour,  is  the  business  of  tiie  student  and 
the  gentleman;  and  that  man  is  most  learned  or  most  polite  who 
consults  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  barometer  of  public  sen- 
timent. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  us  who  are  banished  from  the  theatre 
of  action  so  far  as  to  know  of  its  commotions  only  by  their  dis- 
tant echo?  Are  we  not  to  be  commiserated  who  are  in  the  daily 
practise  of  doing  and  saying  the  most  awkward  things  in  the 
world,  from  pure  ignorance  ofr  what  the  world  is  sayins:  and  do- 
ing? Imagine  the  consternation  of  a  tip-top  village  gallant,  who 
has  expended  the  earnings  of  half  a  year  upon  a  complete  suit  of 
new  habiliments,  alleged  upon  excellent  authority  to  be  of  the  ve» 
ry  last  Philadelphia  fiishion,  when  a  dashing  travelier  of  paramount 
credibility  informs  him  that  these  vestments  are  of  a  cut  as  an- 
cient as  tne  revolution,  that  they  are  as  awkward  as  the  fig-leaf, 
as  barbarous  as  the  '<  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings."  *Fancy 
the  confusion  of  the  luckless  wicht,  who  has  just  mounted  a 
bang  up  waistcoat,  spotted  like  Otnello^s  handkerchief,  and  bor- 
dered with  gorgeous  flowers  of  greon  and  scarlet,  which  he  is  told 
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)9  all  the  go,  at  New  York,— when  the  next  passer-by  remarks 
that  he  is  reminded  of  his  grandmother's  calico  curtains,  and  de* 
dares  that  only  footmen  and  apprentices  wear  such  flummery.  80 
rude  a  criticism  might  in  some  communities  form  the  basts  of  a 
challenge,— but  here  again  we  are  at  a  loss,  for  while  one  travel- 
ling gentleman  assures  us  that  he  has  killed  many  a  man  for  % 
less  tning  than  that,  another  iflirms  that  duelling  is  out  of  vogue, 
and  that  gentlemen  mav  now  pocket  any  affront  whatever. 

A  difficulty  of  this  description  has  lately  produced  a  serious 
schism  amongus*  A  young  lady  whose  father  had  indulged  her 
in  a  trip  to  rhiladelnnia,  returned  with  a  bonnet  whose  ample 
circumference  covered  both  her  shoulders,  and  performed  the  of- 
fice while  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  parasol.  The  ladies, 
who  at  first  could  conceive  no  possible  plan  by  which  their  own 
diminutive  leghorns  could  be  distended  into  the  size  and  sliape  pre- 
sented by  the  new  comer,  with  one  accord  condemned  it,  and  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  absurdity  of  following  such  monstrous 
fashions.    It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  £at  such  fair  and 

Sentle  creatures  would  long  continue  in  rank  rebellion  against  the 
ictates  of  omnipotent  fashion.  By  degrees  some  of  them  began 
to  relent — and  with  a  noble  benevolence,  a  christian  forgiveness 
of  temper,  condescended  to  make  terms  with  the  object  of  their 
resentmentr-^nd  by  dint  of  strenuous  exertion,  by  ripping  up  the 
old  to  mend  the  new,  by  clipping  off  a  little  her^  and  chipping  off 
a  little  there,  they  so  successfully  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  that 
on  the  following  oabbath  no  less  than  six  broad-rimmed  bonnets 
appeared  in  our  little  congr^tion.  In  the  mean  while  another  of 
our  belles  received  as  a  present  from  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  a 
hi^  crowned  hat,  of  the  same  material,  but  differing  in  shape  as 
widely  as  possible,  firom  the  aforesaid  bonnet.  Hostilities  com- 
menced immedtatdy.  It  was  impossible  that  two  fashions  so  dis- 
similar could  exist  contemporaneously,  and  the  Broad-brims  and 
High-crowns  insisted  upon  the  legitimacy  ot  their  respective  leg- 
horns. The  question  was  not  whose  bonnet  was  prettiest  or  most 
becoming,  but  simply  which  was  the  fashion^  yet  the  belligerents 
would  sometimes  digress  from  the  point  in  issue  into  topics  of  an-* 
imadversion  which  were  not  so  relevant  Miss  Flirt  insinuated 
that  the  broad-brims  were  very  convenient  for  ladies  who  had  bad 
necks,  and  my  old  acquaintance.  Miss  Scruple,  hinted  that  those 
girls  who  thotighl  themselves  handsome  d\d  well  to  prefer  the  high 
crovms.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  matter  mi^t  have  been  car- 
ried, if  my  friend  Squaretoes  had  not  discovered  that  what  was 
in  fashion  at  New-Orleans  might  not  be  so  in  Philadelphia,  and 
both  bonnets  might  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  mode.  This  has 
caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore entire  cordiality  is  restored  at' the  tea-tables. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  allusions  in 
tbe  newspapers  to  the  kaleidescope,  and  the  Velocipede.    «'  What 
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16  a  kaleidescope?"  said  one*  '<  V^hvk  is  a  Tel1ow8e|j^idee?"  (for 
80  we  called  it,)  said  another.  "  They  are  a  species  of  the  sea* 
aerpeot/'  said  Absalom  Squaretoes— "  They  are  new  novels  by  the 
aumor  of  Waverley/'  said  lawyer  Smoothtongne.  All  was  conjeo 
litre,  no  one  knew  what  to  think,  when  an  eastern  gentleman  who 
was  fNissing  through  our  town  condescended  to  inform  ns  that  th« 
one  was  a  timber  riding  horse*  and  the  other  a  shQw4>ox  for  chil- 
dren. I'his  account  was  so  incredible  that  we  one  and  all  set  it 
down  for  an  impertinent  hoax.  **  A  show-box,  indeed!"  said  Miss 
Tabitha  Scruple,  **  a  pretty  a&ir  truly  for  editors  and  philosophers 
to  spend  their  time  upon."  **lt  would  l>e  well,"  said  I,  **  if  they  never 
spent  it  wors^"  "A  wooden  riding  horse,*'  cried  Smoothtongue, 
**  has  never  been  heard  of  since  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  without 
some  further  evidence  either  positive  or  presumptive,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  doubting  the  gentleman's  word.'*  It  turned  out 
however  that  for  once  a  traveller  had  spoken  truth,  and  Mn 
Smoothtongue  became  a  warm  advocate  for  the  velocipede,  and 
actually  oixlered  one  from  Philadelphia.  "  It  will  be  the  finest 
thing  imaginable,"  said  he,  **  to  ride  the  circuit  upon,  for  several 
reasons— Srst,  it  requires  no  food;  there's  an.  immense  paving>-« 
secondly,  a  lawyer's  horse  seldom  gets  fed,  because  in  this  coun* 
try  a  man  must  feed  his  own  beast  or  let  him  starve^*4low  a  law- 

Jrer  cannot  have  his^hands  in  his  client's  pockets  and  in  the  land* 
ord's  corncrib  at  the  same  time,  therefore  the  lawyer's  horse 
must  starve;**-the  rule  qui  faeit  per  alium  facit  per  S0,  will  not 
apply  here,  for  he  who  feeas  his  horse  per  alium  will  never  have 
bim  fed  at  all^*-a  rule,  well  enough  for  tne  landlord  but  bad  for  the 
horse.  A  good  rule  should  work  both  ways;  but  a  wooden  horse 
has  no  appetite,  no  d^stion;  requires  no  com;  and  starves  not*— 
and  lastly;  in  fl;^-tinie,  when  a  common  crittnr  would  be  devoured 
by  the  prairie  flies,  the  velocipede  can  set  them  at  defiance." 

The  dandy  puzzJed  us  greatly.  We  could  discern  from  tiie' 
newspapers  that  it  was  a  sort  of  natural  curiosity,  but  of  what  des- 
cription we  could  form  no  idea.  Mr.  Squaretoes  thought  that 
**  it  mUst  be  some  sort  of  a  wH4  varmenl— -sometliing  perhaps  in 
the  natur  of  a  painter^^  yin^lice  panther).  Miss  Scruple  thought 
the  daudies  were  a  new  religious  sect — the  stays  which  neither 
torture  nor  ridicule  could  induce  them  to  forsake,  were  faith  and 
hope,  the  petticoats  which  they  were  said  to  wear,  were  doubtless 
similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  priests,  and  though  one  of  them 
was  described  as  dancings  did  not  the  Shakers  do  the  same? 
Smoothtongue  imagined  it  was  the  same  creature  which  the  Specta- 
tor calls  a  biood,  but  the  majority  believed  there  was  neither  flesh 
nor  blood  about  it  At  length  a  specimen  was  nres^ted  to  our 
admirine  eyes  in  the  person  of  a  Philadelphia  aun,  (so  called,^ 
one  of  those  counterskipping  gentry  who  are  annually  despatched 
from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  drain  the  west  of  its  circulating  me- 
dium.   But  this  gentleman  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  descrip- 
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ticm  which  I  had  received  from  a  private  and  antheniic  source,  ^ 
and  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  greatly  degenerated.  I  have 
tbce  learned  that  a  genvine  and  unadulterated  dandj  never 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  Many  of  them  leave  the  metro- 
polis iiill  fledged,  or  to  speak  in  literary  phrase,  neatly  bound  and 
gilt,  and  bear  the  motion  of  the  stace  coach  tor  a  day  with  great 
heroism,  but  a  short  time  is  sure  to  loosen  the  strings  of  the  cor- 
set. In  a  little  while  the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  country  boors, 
the  tittering  of  the  village  misses,  the  frequent  query,  «  What  is 
that?^  and  the  often  recurrence  of  the  pron6unte,  which  seems  to 
evince  a  doubt  of  the  ^x  of  the  stranger,  induces  another  relaxa* 
tion  of  the  li^tures;  for  althou^  while  lounging  about  the  city  he 
might  glory  m  such  notoriety,  it  becomes  now,  when  his  mind  is' 
oppressed  with  the  cares  of  travelling,  too  burthensome  to  be  sup- 
ported. Convenience  and  comfort,  which  are  never  alio  wed  to 
enter  the  counsels  of  a  consummate  dandy,  now  resume  their 
empire  over  the  broken  spirit  and  contrite  heart  of  the  apostate, 
ana  by  daily  innovations  break  down  the  barriers  which  spparate 
this  remarkable  non^descript  from  the  human  species;  and  although 
he  still  retains  manv  of  his  distinctive  characteristics,  there  is  a 
vast  alteration  in  the  outward  man,  as  quadruped 8  are  said  to 
change  their  colour  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 

We  were  long  puzzled  whether  we  ought  to  say  /v-an-hoe,  or 
/-van-hoe,  or  I-tMin-hoe,  until  a  New  York  gentleman  kindly  in- 
structed us  to  articulate  E-van-whee;  and  we  continued  to  Evan- 
whee  it  until  somebody  laughed  at  us,  and  in  despair  of  ever  find- 
ing out  the  polite  emphasis,  we  suffered  nature  and  our  own  un- 
derstandings to  teach  us  to  pronounce  an  old  English  name. 

Another  cause  of  perplexity  is  found  in  the  phraseology  of 
fashionable  writers.  The  fickk  goddess  finds  her  way  to  the  clo- 
set as  well  as  to  the  toilet,  and  we  display  the^same  affectation  in 
dressing  our  thoughts,  as  in  decorating  our  persons.  Literary 
dandies  abound,  and  it  has  become  as  necessaiy  to  clothe  certaiu 
ideas  in  particular  phrases,  as  it  is  to  adorn  a  given  limb  with  an 
identical  garment*  The  English  dandy  for  instance  wears  French, 
clothes,  and  the  English  essayist  in  imitation  interlards  his  com- 
position with  French  words,  but  whether  to  show  his  learning  or 
his  politeness  I  know  not-^for  if  the  former,  he  had  better  give  us 
Hebrew  at  once,  and  if  the  latter,  it  would  be  best^shown  by 
adopting  the  lan^ag^  of  his  readers.  But  the  most  beautiful 
fashion  is  that  which  is  so  universally  adopted,  of  comparing  ev* 
ery  thing  animate  and  inanimate,  but  particularly  books,  to  pic- 
tures. This  gives  our  rural  readers  great  trouble.  When  wo 
are  told  by  the  critics  that  a  book  is  in  excellent  keeping,  wt  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  extraordinary  means  have  been  used 
for  its  preservation.  That  there  is  something  shrewdly  signifi- 
cant in  the  phrase  we  are  convinced  from  its  frequent  recurrence, 
and  from  its  being  adopted  by  all  sorts  and*  sizes  of  critics,  in  rala* 
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tion  to  all  kinds  and  qualities  of  books.  Every  new  book  seems  t9 
be  in  good  or  bad  keeping,  or  in  no  keeping  at  all.  Miss  Scruple 
recites  the  maxim  of  Pope,  *«  keep  your  piece  nine  years,"  and  in- 
sists that  this  is  the  keeping  alluaed  to--but  my  neighbour  Goosey 
says  that  as  the  bindins  keeps  the  book  from  moth,  and  mildew, 
and  greasy  fingers,  so  uiat  volume  is  in  the  best  keeping  which  is 
most  securely  invested  with  pasteboard  and  calf-skin.  Mr.  Skjuare- 
toes  declines  eiving  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  subject,  '*  this  is  a 
kind  of  plunder  he  never  deals  in;  he  nas  no  idee  what  tbefel- 
lows  mean  no  Aotc— but,"  continues'he,  "  I  call  a  horse  in  good 
keeping  when  he  is  fat,  and  a  coat  when  it  is  not  rusty,  nor  out  at 
the  elbows;  when  I  lend  a  book  to  a  young  lady,  it  eenerally 
comes  back  with  the  kivers  tore  off,  and  the  leaves  full  of  dog- 
ears— now  I  take  it,  that  this  review  is  in  the  natur  of  an  adver- 
tisement, just  to  say  that  the  book's  bran  new,  has  never  been  lent 
out,  nor  abused,  and  can  be  had  in  ^od  order  and  well  condi- 
tioned at  sick  a  price."  ^'  Books  which  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  critics  are  generally  abused;"  said  I,  <'nor  in  their  hands  caa 
they  be  said  to  be  in  good  keefdngJ^  **Yovt  will  pardon  me,"  cried 
the  lawyer,  '*  if  I  differ  from  you  all.  Ton  are  idl  aware  that  there 
are  certain  antiseptics,  such  as  vinegar,  salt  and  sugar,  which  ia 
those  operations  of  the  culinary  art  termed  pickling  and  conserv- 
ing, are  used  to  preserve  animal  and  vegetable  substances  from 
corruption  or  decomposition.  Nofi^  I  take  it,  that  if  a  work  does 
not  possess  either  the  salt  of  wit,  the  vinegar  of  satire,  or  the  syr- 
up of  sentiment,  it  will  not  keep— it  is  not  in  good  keeping — it 
will  corrupt:  the  moth,  to  wit  tne  critic,  will  devour  it,  and  the 
composition  being  decomposed  will  be  a  composition  no  longer." 
•*  But  pray,  sir,"  said  Fanny  Flirt,  •«  what  keeps  your  law  TOoks 
from  decay,  which  are  neither  pickled,  nor  salted,  nor  preserved 
with  any  of  those  good  thines  you  speak  of?"  The  lawyer  hesi- 
tated,—** they  are  kiln-dried,  1  recAirn,"  says  Squaretoes. 

On  being  at  last  appealed  to,  I  suggested  that  the  phrase  was 
borrowed  from  the  painters.  **  Painters!  what,  ring-tailed  pantii- 
ers?**  «« No" — ••  Ohl  sign-painters?"  **  Not  exactly  sini-painters 
either— I  mean  the  painters  of  pictures;  a  set  of  men  who  without 
having  done  any  thing  to  enlam  the  knowledge  or  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  nave  been  permitted  to  reap  the 
highest* honours  of  genius.  It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  tnat  a 
man  by  fiddling,  singinic  songs,  or  drawing  pictures,  may  attain 
rewards  after  which  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspere  might  sigh  in  vain. 
I  dare  say  that  Madame  Catalini  made  more  noise  in  England  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  more  money  than  the  great  Un- 
known; and  we  are  told  that  Rossini  **  did  more  to  antate,  tiian 
all  the  allie<l  soverei^s  to  tranquilize,  all  Burope!"  Ye  powers! 
that  a  man  should  sing  all  Europe  into  agitation!  diat  a  human 
being  should  fiddle  himself  into  renown!  It  is  impossible  to  point 
out  any  benefit  which  the  world  has  ever  derived  firom  paintera 
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mr  inasicians;  and  yet  mote  monej  has  been  expended  upon  them 
than  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  learning  or  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  But  what  astonishes  me  is,  not  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  silly  enough  to  eape  at  that  which  tickles 
the  fancy,  which  delights  the  ear,  and  eye,  but  that  authors  will 
condescend  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  pairters  of 
pictures,  and  scrapers  of  violins,  nay,  even  yield  them  the  prece- 
dence. What  is  so  noble  as  literature?  who  so  exalted  as  the 
writer,  who,  while  he  exhibits  the  human  genius  in  the  most  bril- 
fiant  displays,  and  erects  the  most  durable  monuments  which 
the  invention  of  man  has  ever  created,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment,  refines  the  passions  and  affections  of  men, 
and  practices  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy!  Tet  literature 
condescends  to  borrow  her  images  from  a  sister  art,  and  to  deck 
herself  in  the  gaudy  hues  plucked  from  the  meretricious  plumage 
nf  a  rival.  Many  of  the  periodical  essays  and  reviews  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  seem  to  have  emanated  from  the  paint-shop,  to  nave 
been  daubed  out  with  the  brush,  and  to  have  been  inteaaed  rather 
to  captivate  the  senses  than  win  the  heart  or  convince  the  under- 
standing. A  book  is  described  as  if  it  were  a  picture;  the  colour- 
ing is  said  to  bend;  the  light  and  shade  not  sufficiently  contrasted; 
the  back  ground  too  prominent,  and  the  whole  out  of  keepii^.  I 
am  the  more  displeased  with  this  fashion,  because  of  all  writings 
those  of  painters  and  amateurs  are  the  most  laboured,  artificial 
and  unnatural;  and  in  borrowing  from  them  we  are  not  only  guil- 
ty of  the  meanness  of  plagiarism,  but  of  bad  taste  in  following; 
such  wretched  models.  We  slumld  write  with  the  pen,  not  sketch 
with  the  pencil;  use  words  and  ideas,  not  colours,  dots  and  flours 
ishes;  and  draw  our  imases  from  nature,  not  from  nature^s  copy* 
ists«  The  best  writers  nave  been  those  who  have  fmtten  with 
most  simplicity.  They  wrote  for  the  world,  not  for  a  little  set  of 
the  initiated;  and  they  therefore  employed,  not  the  jargon  of  amar 
teurs,  but  the  languageof  nature  and  of /eeling;  that  language  which 
flows  spontaneously,  and  which  all  can  feel  and  understand.  They 
wrote,  not  merely  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time;  and  therefore 
used  not  the  slana;  of  fashion,  not  the  idiom  of  the  day,  but  the 
classical  purity  of  expression  which  always  endures,  and  is  al- 
ways el^ant.  Fashion  exists  only  in  the  atraence  of  intellect, 
and  when  the  votaries  of  science  deign  to  assume  her  trammels,  they 
remove  the  only  barriers  which  separate  them  from  worldlings, 
fops,  and  dancing  masters." 

While  I  pronounced  this  harangue,  which  was  perhaps  rather 
too  long  for  the  occasion,  I  was  g^zed  at  by  part  ot  the  audience 
with  that  look  of  astonishment  which  seemed  to  evince  an  admira- 
tion of  the  boldness  or  a  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  speaker.  The 
discourse  seemed  hardly  relevant  to  the  matter  in  question;  and 
a  wanton  attack  upon  the  ^eat  Gogs  and  Magogs  of  literature, 
displayed  a  quixotism  at  which  the  implicit  believers  in  the  £din* 
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burgh,  and  the  ''  constant  readen''  •f  the  Port  Folio  and  the  New 
Monthly  shoc^c  their  heads.    But  Miss  Scruple,  who  is  the  very 

? quintessence  of  decorum,  ventured  to  take  my  part  She  con- 
eased  that  she  had  long  been  under  the  impression  that  these 
trasky  maaazines  were  under  the  guidance  of  mddlers,  French  tu- 
tors, and  dancing-masters,  and  that  the  world  was  reduced  to  a 
sad  pass  by  the  enormous  spread  of  such  frivolities.  She  now 
first  understood  however  from  her  valuable  friend  Mr.  Drywit, 
that  it  was  not  those  idle  persons,  but  their  imitators  and  toad 
ep,ters,  who  had  tlie  presumption  to  assume  the  character  of  wits* 
Ji  was  not  to  be  borne;  and  unless  men  of  lelis^on  and  parts,  like 
good  old  Parson  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  William  Honeycomb,  would 
undercake  to  write  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  respectable 
and  pious  people  ought  not  to  read  them:  That  she  had  alwa^ 
supposed  that  the  author  of  the  New  Monthlv^  for  instance,  em- 
ployed French  words  to  cover  some  of  his  vui^ur  jokes,  which  he 
was  ashamed  to  write  in  plain  English:  but  it  would  be  well  if  that 
was  the  worst  of  it — we  could  not  tell  what  rank  infidelities  miglit 
be  brought  into  ottr  houses  in  disguise,  and  swallowed  by  careless 
christians  under  the  belief  that  they  were  taking  innocent  wit. 
The  French,  she  eoncluded,  r^ere  infidels  and  worse  than  Turks» 
and  them  that  wore  their  clothes  and  «sed  their  language  were  «• 
better. 


For  tiia  Port  Folio. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  GOSSIP,— NO.  IIL 

THB  HIGHWAYMAN. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  as  our  domestic  circle  had  gathered  round 
an  early  autumnal  fireside,  with  its  usual  ample  number  increased 
b^  the  presence  of  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Roscourt,  of  Maryland  and 
his  daughter,  with  whom  he  had  been  travelling  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  conversation  turned,  as  was  natural,  upon  the 
wonders  the  travellers  had  witnessed,  and  the  adventures  which 
they  had  encountered.  The  children  had  all  clustered  around 
Miss  Fanny  Roscourt,  a  spri^tly  girl  of  nineteen,  and  were  as- 
sailing her  with  a  variety  of  questions,  which  she  answered  with 
the  utmost  sweetness  and  eeod  humour.  Nor  were  the  elder 
ones  deficient  in  this  nationfQ  style  of  conversatiop,  for  Ned  was 
fiist  forgetting  his  shyness  toward  the  beautiful  stranger  in*his 
curiosity  to  hear  of  the  marvels  of  his  native  land;  and  his  pret- 
tiest sister,  EUza,  whose  time  has  always  been  too  fully  occupied 
either  in  embroidering  muslin  for  the  decoration  of  her  person, 
or  in  .studying  novels  and  transcribing  scraps  of  poetry  for  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  common- 
place occurrences  and  probabilities  of  real  life,  was  puzzling  her 
visiter  and  displaying  the  compUtene«i  of  her  own  peculiar  style 
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•f  education  by  tmidrj  wise  excIaaiatieinB  and  profeand  interro- 
gationg. 

**  What  ffrand  tbings  jqvl  mvst  have  seen  at  Nianra!  such  fine 
tights!  such  beautiful  rainbows!"  ezclaiined  one  of  tiie  children. 

^  Did  you  see  eagles,-*-and  tall  trees,— and  Indians?**  denumded 
another. 

"*  You  passed  the  celebrated  Ridge-road.''-^said  Ned  widi  a 
hesitating  accent,  something  between  the  modesty  of  an  obserra* 
tion  and  the  freedom  of  a  Question. 

"  Were  you  not  terrifiM  to  death  for  fear  of  highwaymen?'' 
lisped  £liza. 

**  Highwaymen!"  ejaculated  Ned  in  a  somewhat  bolder  tone  of 
contempt. 

<*  Yes-^I  can  relate  one  adventure  of  a^iighwayman''  replied 
th^  visiter,  in  a  demure  voice,  accomfduiied  with  a  glance  of  her 
merry. eyes  to  her  father,  which  he  answered  with  a  corres* 
ponding  smile,  that  prepared  us  for  some  tale  of  at  least 
Bloodless  peril.  Then  drawing  herself  up  wi^  a  pretty  air 
of  importance,  as  tiiat  of  one  who  has  something  to  tell,  she 
changed  her  colloquial  phraseologv  for  a  more  dignified  manner, 
and  commenced  her  relation.  ^To  prepare  you  for  the  event  I 
Mn  about  to  recount^  and  to  answer  in  some  degree  lAie  in(|uiries 
of  my  younger  auditors,  I  must  take  up  my  narrative  with  the 
eariier  occurrences  of  that  day,  and  descnbe  to  you  how  my 
reasoning  faculties  were  overwhelmed  and  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
found emotions  that  crowded  on  me,  while  my  excited  imaffina^ 
tion  was  still  revelling  in  the  splendours  of  the  scene  I  haa  lUst 
viewed  for  the  last  time;^-lbr  the  last  time,  1  had  stood  before 
Nature's  sublimest  spectacle!  for  the  last  time,  had  felt  all  that 
glory  of  refnicted  light,  and  everljBsting  sound,  and  infinity  of 
motion,  to  which  the  whcrfe  world  can  scarcely  afftnd  a  fMirailel! 
But  I  will  forbear,  and  merely  observe  that  we  left  Whitney's, 
en  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara,  at  an  early  hour  to  com- 
mence our  homeward  journey.  Our  view  of  the  river  was  at  first 
entirely  obstructed  by  trees;  but  after  drivina  some  little  distance, 
on  looking  back  through  a  vista  which  sud&nly  presented  itself, 
we  had  a  last  glimpse  of  the  fall  which  was  of  matchless  beauty. 
We  saw  only  a  vapoury  curtain  of  resplendent  brightness, 
for  its  termination  at  either  shore  was  veiled  by  die  intervening 
masses  of  heavy  and  luxuriant  folia^  The  effect  of  the  scene 
was  astonishin^y  h«ghtened  by  this  partial  concealment,  as  it 
furnished  by  this  incertitude  a  wider  scope  for  the  reveries  of  im- 
agination." 

**  Enchanting!^  exclaimed  "BiitM  with  a  flourish  of  her  hands, 
and  a  sentimental  roll  of  her  eyes  toward  the  ceiling  of  tt^e  room. 
Miss  Roscoort,  not  heeding  this  interruption^  continued  her  nar- 
ration. 

**  About  four  miles  from  the  Fall  the  road  suddenly  approaches 
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near  the  river  cliSs,  and  a  view  of  its  winding^  through  the  per-* 
pendicular  and  gigantic  rocks  is  opened  to  the  eye.  Here  we 
alighted  from  the  carriaee,  and  crossing  a  fence  at  the  roadside, 
we  stood  upon  a  broad  level  platform  of  rock  which  crowns  the 
battlements  that  frown  in  terrifick  majesty  over  a  chasm  bearing 
the  name  of '  The  Devil's  Disn.'  This  chasm  is  open  to  the  torrent 
that  sweeps  by,  on  one  side;  the  rocks,  which  tower  three  hundred 
feet  above  it,  enclose  it  on  every  other*  A.  traditionary  legend 
adds  to  the  wild  horror  of  this  spot— for  here,  as  the  story  runs, 
during  the  old  French  war,  a  party  of  traders,  who  were  travelling 
with  their  loaded  ox-wasons  alone  the  ancient  portage  around 
the  Fall,  were  captured  oy  a  band  of  savages,  and  Frenchmen 
more  savage  than  thev;  and  the  poor  wretches  were  driven  by 
this  ruffian  gang  headlong  down  tnis  tremendous  abyss — teamsi 
and  all!" 

"  What!  all?"  demanded  the  children,  pale  with  horror. 

'*  Yes,  all  were  dashed  to  pieces,  save  one  man  —who  was  pro- 
videntially, rescued  by  falling  amidst  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  grew  near  the  summit  of  the  crags;  he  lived,  to  tell  the 
•tory  to  the  British  commander  at  Fort  I>nagara,  and  ample  ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder! — a  ven? 
geance  as  shockuig  to  humanity  as  the  deed  it  was  intended  to 
punish: — a  party  of  the  British  was  despatched  against  the  unsus- 
pecting enemy,  and  coming  upon  them  by  surprise,  massacred 
the  band,  amounting  to  about  seventy  Frenchmen  and  Indians. 
For  a  short  distance,  the  road  we  were  pursuing  continued  to 
present  a  view  of  the  pent  up  flood,  which  seemed  to  roll  its  huge 
weight  in  toilsome  agony  between  the  rocky  cliffs  that  rose  to  a 
^at  height  Lewlston,  which  we  reached  soon  after,  is  situated 
just  at  the  base  of  that  vast  terrace  which  terminates  the  upper 

gilatform,  or  summit  land;  below  is  the  lower  plateau,  which  is  a 
road  belt  of  alluvial  formation"  (here  the  young  lady  archly 
glanced  toward  Ned,  who,  she  had  already  discovered,  affected 
such  recondite  words,)  **over  which  once  flowed  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario.  From  the  verge  of  this  terrace,  which  is  every 
where  vety  steep  and  upward  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  tfaie 
view  is  very  fine.  The  'boundless  continuity'  of  forest  that  covers 
the  alluvion,^^  (another  significant  glance  at  Ned)  **  is  broken  bj 
the  splendid  pro^^s  of  the  Niagara;  which  is  here  visible  until 
its  course  is  lost  in  the  wide  spread  Waters  of  the  distant  lake, 
together  with  the  villages  and  forts  on  either  shore,  and  the  fer-» 
tile  farms  which  surrounded  them.  At  Leiwiston  we  commeooed 
a  course  alons  the  fi;reat  natural  turnpike,  or  Ridge-roadi-^we 
were  now  to  leave  the  storied  shores  of  the  magnificent  Niagara, 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  depression  that  stole  over  me 
as  this  reflection  presented  itself  to  niy  mind;  silently  we  pursued 
•ur  course  along  this  Ridge,  which  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  about  eight  or  ten  miles  firom  it,  and  extends 
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for  Mvetity-eigfat  miles  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Genetsee  riversy 
along  the  line  of  an  abrupt  limestone  ledge  which  is  generally 
about  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  road." — 

"  What  appearance  does  this  ridge  present?"  demanded  my 
brother,  who,  together  with  the  other  seniors  of  the  circle  had  now 
become  an  attentive  auditor. 

*<  It  is,"  she  replied,  '<c<miposed  of  beach,  sand,  and  pebbles, 
intermixed  with  small  shells;  its  width  varies  from  about  four 
to  eight  rods;  it  is  elevated  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  low 
swampy  grounds  on  either  side;  and  is  finished  along  its  centre 
with  a  crownine  arch  (similar  to  the  mode  pursued  in  making 
tm-npike  roads,)  perfectly  level  and  with  all  the  accuracy  of  an 
artificial  work.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  waters 
of  the  Ontario  I^ake  ence  washed  the  base  oftnat  limestone  ledge, 
which  bounds  the  alluvial  strip  of  land  now  lying  between  it  and 
the  lake;  if  so,  this  ridge  may  have  been. a  bar  formed  by  the  re- 
action, or  undertow  of  the  waves,  which  is,  1  believe,  a  common 
marine  phenomenon.  For  some  distance  after  we  left  Lewiston, 
this  rich  bottom  land  is  partially  cleared,  and  a  succession  of  fine 
.fiums  occur,  like  smiling  Oases  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest:  but 
soon  the  appearance  of  cultivation  became  more  rare;  and  a  vast 
wood  presented  itself,  composed  of  trees  of  a  stupendous  growth, 
dusteringso  thickly  upon  the  ground,  that  when  felled,  and  lying  on 
the  earth,  it  seemecl  imf^ossible  for  a  person  to  make  his  waj  nirough 
the  enormous  piles  of  timber  with  which  the  land  was  encumbered. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  under  the  operation  of  clearing  as 
we  passed;  the  wood  is  burned  on  the  soil,  and  the  smoke  of  these 
ires  was  seen  curling  in  every  itirection,  and  sometimes  the  heavy 
thundering  crash  of  some  gigantic  denizen  of  the  soil,  denoted 
that  the  axe-man  was  then  busy  at  his  sylvan  warfare.  At  a 
small  settlement  called  Cambria  we  were  delayed  for  some  time 
endeavoring  to  procure  a  conveyance  by  which  the  gentlemen  of 
oar  party  might  be  enabled  to  visit  Lockport  where  the  *  grand 
canal'  ascends  the  limestone  ledge,  for  the  stage-proprietors  will 
not  permit  their  carriages  to  encounter  the  terrible  road  that 
leads  to  that  spot — After  overcoming  many  difiiculties,  ahd  ex- 
pending much  procious  time,  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stout 
farm-Wagon  for  the  purpose.  We  then  proceetled  onward 
through  the  vast  forest  until  we  reached  a  fog  cabin,  where,  at 
my  father's  request,  I  was  to  remain  and  await  the  return  of  my 
fellow  travellers;  for,  in  tenderness  to  me,  he  would  not  permit 
me  to  accompany  them  in  their  fatiguing  and  perilous  expedition. 
There  then  I  stayed,  contentedly  employing  myself,  as  1  was  ac- 
customed to  do  in  such  intervals,  in  writing  to  my  dear  mother  a 
minute  detail  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  our  journey.  After  I 
bad  completed  my  task,  I  strolled  around  and  collected  curious 
pebbles  tor  my  brothers,  and  wild  flowers  to  press  between  (he 
leayes  of  a  book  ibr  my  sisters;  until  the  slanting  sunbeams  re- 
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ninded  ne  of  the  lateneM  of  the  kovr,  and  I  reflected  with  soaie 
dismaj  that  we  had  yet  to  traverse  a  conaideraUe  portion  of  the 
*  eleven-mile-wood'  before  we  reached  Hartland  where  we  were 
to  pass  the  night  As  the  sun  sank  yet  lower  and  lower  in  the 
sky*  I  gazed  with  apprehension  and  listened  with  feverish  eager- 
neos  for  the  sound  ot  our  returning  travellers'  wheels.  At  first 
I  made  all  reasonable  allowance  for, their  slow  progress  over  the 
huge  lo^  that  formed  their  road  throu^  the  swamp,  and  for  the* 
time  which  they  mi^t  consume  in  examining  the  stupendous  woriL 
they  had  gone  to  visit'' 

•<  Were  you  not  afraid  to  be  all  alone  in  that  desolate  place?'' 
intermpted  one  of  her  auditors. 

*'  Not  in  the  least  for  myselP'  she  answered,  **  but  when  I  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  those  incessant  explosions  occasioBed  by  the 
blasting  of  rocks,  which  the  workmen  were  then  excavating,  1  trem- 
bled for  my  father's  safety,  nor  did  the  relation  of  the  dreadful 
accidents  which  were  daily  occurring  among  the  workmen,  by 
which  the  ^ood  woman  of  the  house  attempted  to  amuse  me,  tend 
to  tranquilize  my  nerves— indeed,  by  the  time  that  the  travellers 
had  returned,  I  was  in  a  fit  state  to  believe  diat  the  visit  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party.    The  lone  level  sunbeams  were 
still  playing  over  the  forest  verge,  but  we  had  scarcely  resumed 
our  journey,  ere  they  sloped  yet  farther  and  farther  upward  as  the 
burning  oiii  dropped  slowly  behind  its  woodland  boundary;  and 
the  dusky  hues  of  twilight  gathered  around  our  pathway— -but  of 
this  twilight,  we  inhabiunts  of  the  south  can  lorm  no  idea,  so 
lone  protracted!  so  dewy,  cool,  and  fresh!--this  long  delicious 
twihght  was  at  that  time,  however,  wrapt  in  gloom  by  the  deep 
umbrageous  forest  which  almost  shut  us  in  from  the  fair  empy- 
rean;— slowly,  and  as  if  struggling  with  the  dying  day-beams, 
the  stars  one  by  one  gleamed  out  above  our  narrow  leafy  (meninf^ 
and  presently  we  saw  the  young  mAon  sailing  her  silver  oarque 
athwart  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  our  whole  party  relapsed  into 
silence,  as  if  we  had  felt  ourselves  intruders  in  mute  Nature's 
ma^ificent  sanctuary. — I  was  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage 
beside  my  father;  for,  as  the  (oiv,  I  hid  alwajrs  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  ponderous  post-coach.    Tlie  leathern  curtain  of  my  comer 
of  the  carriage  rendering  the  air  confined;  without  communicat- 
ing my  wishes  on  the  subject,  I  was  quietly  busied  in  disengmng 
the  buttons  at  the  back,  when  I  felt  my  hand  seized  roughly  from 
without— and  at  that  moment  there  was  a  shout  of  *  stop  the  coach' 
*  stop  the  coach'  quickly  and  loudly  vociferated,  one  of  the  front 
passengers  being  at  the  same  time  extended  for  nearly  half  his 
length  from  the  carriage  window  on  my  side,— 1  had  suddenly 
wrenched  my  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the  unknown  assailant,  and 
was  now  crouching  in  speechless  terror  close  to  my  father,  whilst 
the  hue  and  cry  of  « stop  thief,  stop  thief,  a  highwayman!"  was 
vociferated  on  all  sides«  The  tumult  was  universaL— One  saw  the 
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aggreeior  flying  in  one  dtrectioB>  iMit  it  wis  onlj  aflicke^i^ 
ttiocni-beam  plajmg  over  the  monisB:  Another  percived  him  stand-f 
ing  partly  concealed  within  tite  forest,  but  wt  proved, to  be. |^ 
-scathed  and  moasy  stomp.  At  length,  when  we  had  ascertained 
that  the  man  had  really  escaped,  and  the  tumult  had  somewhat 
subsided,  we  began  to  question  the  person  who  had  raised  th<^ 
alarm.  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  fellow's  arm  just  behind  •  ths^ 
lady's  seat  in  the  very  act  of  unbuckling  the  baggage*  when  b^ 
darted  out  upon  him  and  caught  his  arm,  but  the  villain  was  too 
powerful  for  him  and  had  escaped  his  (prasp. — 1  now  rallied  my 
affrighted  wits  and  spoke.  *  Pernaps  sir,  it  was  my  arm  you  seized; 
for  as  the  alarm  began,  I  felt  my  hand  suddenly  grasped,  as  I 
^i^^^gbt*  by  the  highwayman,  but  i  plucked  it  away  in  a  moment.' 
The  wide  forest  echoed  vfith  the  lauffh  that  now  ensued,  and  the 
valiant  thie^taker  hung  his  <  diminished  head'  in  silent  shame  at 
this  ludicrous  denouement' 

'*Then  there  was  no  robber  after  all!"  exclaimed  the  children 
in  voices  of  disappointment,  as  our  laughter  at  this  unexpected 
conclusion  had  somewhat  subsided,  ^  and  you  reached  the  end  of 
of  your  day's  journey  in  safety!" 

**  Yes;  inglorious  as  the  confession  is,  we  reached  our  place  of 
destination  in  safety.    And  in  all 

•*  My  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care* 

tiiis  was  the  most  banditti-like  adventure  I  have  ever  met  with." 

R.E. 


KIDDYWINKLE  HISTORY.— NO.  II. 

<*  We  must  ascertain  what  has  become  of  our  poor  friend,"  said 
Hr.  Smallglebe  to  his  companions,  as  they  passed  the  threshqld 
of  the  Nag's  Head.  The  proposal  was  cordially  assented  to,  and 
they  directed  their  steps  towards  Mr.  Slenderstave's  domicile. 
**  1  fear  his  loss  is  very  great,"  said  Mr.  Littlesight  "  Perhaps  his 
half  year's  interest,"  gambled  Dr.  Manydraugbt  "  His  money 
is  in  the  funds,"  observed  Mr.  Ailoften,  '*  and  it  will  be  well  if 
the  wench  have  not  got  his  securities."  **  Hope  the  best,  hope 
the  best,"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  somewhat  testily;  the  allusion  to 
the  theft  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

After  solemnly  splashing  through  the  mire  of  Catwallop  Lane, 
the  party  reached  the  door  of  Mrs.  Judy  Mugg,  dealer  in  straw 
bonnets,  in  whose  dwelling  the  poet  occupied  apartments.^  Mr. 
Slenderstave  had  aone  to  bed  dreadfully  ill — m  agonies;  Mrs. 
Mugg  said  this,  and  her  countenance  amply  confirm^  it  "  Per« 
hapshe  needs  spiritual  consolation,"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe.  '*  He 
ondoubtedly  wants  medical  assistance,"  said  Dr.  Man^fdrau^t. 
'*I  am  sure  he  must,"  replied  Mrs.  Mugg;  "  I  will  ask  him."  She 
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ii}#  up  siairt.  And  then  flcnr  d#im  agun  witk  the  infeffmii(ioii» 
that  Mr.  SlenderBtare  was  gemewkat  more  compoaed,  bat  could 
Hot  be  seen  or  spoken  to  on  any  consideration.  The  gentlem^i 
then  separated  in  sadness,  and  each  sought  his  oilrn  pillow.  • 

The  particulars  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's  loss  must  now  be  detail* 
ed.    It  roaj  be  e^ilr  supposed  that*  such  a  man,  a  poet,  a  novel* 
hi,  and  a  person  of  fashion,  was  a  worshipper  of  the  fair  sex;  that 
he  could  not  exist  in  this  miserable  worla  without  ^•▼inff  a  eod- 
dess  to  adore,  and  a  furious  passion  to  strusgle  with.    The  nral 
thin^  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  thought  of,  after  getting  his  shop 
fairly  opened,  was  to  find  out  some  delicious  xreature  to  make 
love  to.     He  was  by  no  means  irresistible  to  the  lair  of  Kiddy* 
winkle.    He  ogled  here,  and  sighed  there,  and  sent  a  tender  Ul- 
let  to  this  place,  and  made  an  oral  declaration  in  that  place,  and 
was  rejected  and  scorned  everywhere.    If  his  various  fallings  in 
love  had  been  matters  of  reality  instead  of  imagination;  if  he  coald 
possibly  have  loved  anything  but  his  own  sel^  Mr.  8leoderstave> 
heart  would  hare  been' broken  at  least  a  dozefi  times  in  the  single 
year  in  which  he  carried  on*  business.    But  although  he  fanoed 
his  love  to  be  boundless,  and  the  tortures  which  its  want  of  suc- 
cess inflicted  to  be  such  as  no  mortal  had  endured  before  him,  it 
was  mere  selfishness  throughout,  and  he  ate  heartily,  slept  sound* 
It,  and  enjoyed  his  usual  health,  amidst  his  manifold  rc^tiopa. 
fle  speedily  ran  round  the  narrow  circle  of  the  beauties  of  Kid- 
dywinkle  and  then  he  was  in  despair;  he  next  formed  for  himself 
an  ideal  Laura^  and  contented  himself  with  worshipping  her  in 
the  newspapers  under  Ae  signature  of  Petrarch,  and  with  galbuit^ 
ine,  and  making  indirect,  but,  alas!  unsuccessful  advances,  to  the 
obdurate  fair  ones  who  had  already  refused  him.    Report  stated 
that  he  occasionally  flirted,  and  with  much  success,  with  Mrs. 
Mug^,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  credited.    That  he  was  duly  quali- 
fied tor  making  an  easy  conquest  of  her  cannot  be  donbteo;  but 
then  she  was  seven  years  iAder  than  himself— she  was  somewhat 
lame,  and  marvellously  ill  shapen-^-she  was  horribly  pitted  witk 
the  smalUpox,  had  lost  an  eye  from  the  same  disorder,  and  would 
have  been  exceedingly  ugly  if  the  small-pox  had  never  touched 
her;  and  she  was  moreover  the  relict  of  a  shoemaker.    Mr.  Slen- 
derstave had  taste  and  gentility,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  he  would  look  at  Mrs*  Mugg.    What  will  not  slander 
say,  particularly  in  small  societies! 

Mr.  Slenderstave  went  on  in  tiiis  way  for  five  years,  and  th«i 
Mr.  yttlesight  came  to  reside  in  Kiddywinkle.  Of  the  latter 
raitlRnan's  five  children,  all  were  settled  in  the  wmrld  excq>t 
Miss  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mat- 
ter for  this  hit  creature,  that  she  was  the  first-bom.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Littlesight,  for  many  years  after  they  were  married,  in  truth, 
until  the^  got  the  world  fairly  under  their  feet,  were  remarkably 
plain,  thriftf,  plodding  people.'  The  husband  rose  with  bit  aer- 
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▼ulft,  fveqoeatl J  worked  as  lakirimialy  as  aay  of  thanit  and  «x« 
pended  nothing  tkat  neceanty  did  not  wring  mm  him.   The  wifa 
eio^lj  oof^ed  018  example,    Mias  PegBj,  or  Peg,  as  gke  was  tkett 
called,  in  ooaseqaeace,  after  picking  ap  a  smatterinff  of  kntttiagg 
sowing,  reading,  and  writing,  was  pat  to  all  the  dru&etj  which  a 
fiirm«honse  provides  in  snch  profusion.    She  washed  tables  and 
ioors,  stood  at  the  wash -tab,  milked  the  cows,  foddered  them !» 
winter  when  the  bojs  were  at  plou^,  made  hay  in  bay-time,  as- 
sisted the  reapers  in  harvest,  and,  in  fact,  toiled  at  everything 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  female  servants  of  farmers.    This  con- 
tinned  nntil  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.     Her  parents  then* 
vpon  examining  their  affairs,  found  that,  indepeivlently  of  an  ex- 
cellent stock  and  crop,  and  a  farm  that  enabled  them  to  save  three 
hondred  per  annum,  they  had  three  thousand  pounds  out  at  inte« 
rest,  and,  in  consequence,  they  determined  to  adopt  a  new  sys« 
tern.    They  first  forsook  the  kitchen-table  and  fire-side^  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  parionr;  then  Mrs.  Littlesight  ventured 
upon  a  straw  bonnet  and  a  sarsenet  gown;  then  she  hired  two 
maids  instead  of  one,  ceased  to  labour  in  the  kitchen  without  her 
gown,  and,  in  fact,  to  labour  in  it  at  all,  save  to  weish  her  butter, 
connt  her  eggs,  inspect  her  infant  poultry,  and  scold  the  girls  for 
about  three  hours  per  day;  then  Mr.  Littlesight  found  tiiat  work 
did  not  agree  with  him,  abandoned  it,  bought  a  superfine  coat,  ex- 
changed his  wool  hat  for  a  beaver  one,  ppOTted  a  white  neck-cloth 
on  Sundays,  and  mounted  a  half-bred  ride4iorse,  decorated  with 
a  new  saddle  and  bridle;  and  then  it  was  determined  that  Miss 
Peggy  should  eo  fbr  twelve  months  to  a  boardii^school.    Miss 
Pesgy?8  toil  had  agreed  excessively  well  with  her  health,  but  it 
hadcontribnted  in  no  degree  to  fit  her  for  the  place  to  which  she 
was  now  destined.    She  was  tall;  her  mien  ami  ffame  displayed 
the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  amazon,  and  she  was  vulgar,  un» 
couth,  awkward,  slow  and  stupid,  as  any  female,  old  or  jrouag,  is 
the  county.    To  the  boarding-school  she  went,  where  she  gave  to 
the  governess  immense  trouble,  excited  prodigious  merriment 
among  the  other  pupils,  whom  she  moved  amidst  like  a  giantess 
amonff  pigmies,  and  learned  to  read  novels,  sigh  for  sweethearts, 
lisp  after  the  fashion  of  Cockaigne,  shudder  at  the  horrid  vulgar<» 
itr  of  country  people,  and  fall  passionately  in  love  with  all  kinds 
of  extravagant  finery*    Beyona  this,  she  profited  but  little.   Af- 
ter leaving  ^e  boardii^chool  she  had  a  few  offers,  but  they  were 
firom  homely,  vulgar  farmers,  therefore  they  would  not  do.    Miss 
Littlesii^^t  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  gentleman,  and  no  gen- 
tleman could  be  brought  to  think  of  Miss  Littlesight    Her  gen- 
tility sat  upon  her,  exactly  as  a  West-end  barber's  costume  and 
"^head  of  hair^  would  sit  upon  a  brawny  Irish  labourer,  and 
even  the  ^profane  vulgar"  saw  that  it  was  a  lAisjU  altc^ether. 
Her  two  sisters  were  luckily  mere  children  when  the  parents 
changed  their  system;  they  escaped  toil,  were  sent  to  the  board- 
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]%4olKK>l.mt an earfy age,  GCfntinuisd there loB;;«ii<nigh tobecaaie, 
hi  some  mea8iire»  fine  ladies  in  reality,  capbvated  two  drapera^ 
shopmen  before  they  left  it,  and  married  as  soon  as  they  were 
marriageaMf^  hut  poor  Miss  Peggy  retnained  a  spinster. 

When  Mr.  Littlesight  removed  to  Kiddywinkle  his  daughter 
was  about  thtrty-two.  The  change,  from  severe  labour  to  none  at 
ail,  had  blown  lier  out  wonderfully  in  thickness,  and  her  sirt,  in 
certain  parts,' would  not  have  been  very  much  less  than  hei  utitude. 
Her  face  was,  however,  what  the  ploughmen  call  ''a  pretty  an;"  it 
was  circular,  the  featiu>es  were  good,  the  expression  was  sweet» 
the  cheeks  were  immoderately  puflfed  up,  and  their  colour  was 
the  deepest  that  .ever  ravished  on  the  cheeks  of  milkmaid.  Then 
her  dress — heavens!  what  silks  and  laces— what  bonnets  and  pe- 
lisses—^what  excjuisite  shapes  and  dazzling  colours!  It  was  an 
ecstatic  sight  to  see  her  sailing,  as  majesticallv  as  her  heavy  gait 
would  permit,  to  church  on  the  Sabbath.    The  arrival  of  a  nem 

{ouujK  lad  V  at  Kiddywinkle  was  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to 
ir.  Slenaerstave.  He  ogled,  and  she  offled  again;  he  heard  that 
she  bad  been  inquiring  who  the  <'  fine  young  gentleman^'  was  who 
sat  in. a  certain  pew,  and  he  was  in  raptures.-  He  got  introduced. 
Miss  Littlesight  was  all  kindness,  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  had 
made  a  conquest  The  moment  for  making  a  declaration  arri  ved» 
and  this,  past  experience  told  him,  was  an  awful  afiair.  Mr.  Slen* 
derstave,  however,  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient;  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  they  were  alone,  to  draw  the  County  Herald  from 
his  pocket,  put  it  into  Miss  Litllesight's  hands,  and  directed  her 
attention  to  certain  verses  which  graced  the  first  column  of  the 
last  page.    She  examined  them  wim  great  attention,  and  behold! 

tiiey  were  addressed  to  Miss  M-^— *•  L     ■     of  K .    They* 

Mu  Miss  M—  L  ■  that  she  was  a  seraph  who  had  set  the* 
world  on  fire,  and  that  the  writer  was  smit,  wounded,  chained,  . 
keart-hroken,  actually  dyin^  for  her;  and  they  bore  the  signature' 
of  Petrarch.  Here  was  a  discovery!  The  elegant  and  refii^  Mr. 
Slenderstave-^he  fashionable  and  learned  Mr.  Slenderstave— -the 
fine  author — the  actual  Petrarch  of  Kiddywinkle  was  in  love,  and 
with  her,  Misa  Littlesight!  It  was  almost  too  much  for  nature.  Her 
face  burned,  her  heart  beat  and  rose  to  her  mouth,  she  gasped,  and 
really  feared  she  riiould  choke.  At  lengtli,  after  reading  the 
verses  eight  times,  she  ventured  to  elance  at  the  silent -Mr.  Slen- 
derstave^ and  lo!  he  was  supporting  himself  against  the  wall,  sha- 
king like  a  man  in  the  ague,  and  exhitnting  a  face  almost  terriff- 
iag..  She  smiled  tenderly;*— he  strode  miyestically  across  the 
room,  dropped,  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  seizea  her  hand,  and  then— the  pen  of  an  angel  could  scarce- 
ly describe  what  fdlowed!  llie  attitudes<-^e  novel  and  sub- 
lune  language— the  rhapsodies— -the  ecstasies — ^ye  powers!  they 
surpassed  all  attempt  at  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Miss 
Littlesiffht  and  Mr.  Slenderstave,  without  loss  of  time,  swore,  by 
every  tmng  above  and  below,  to  adore  each  other  to  eternity. 
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This  may  all  apnear  verj  rii&^iiloas.  Of  the  few  ererUsting  tin 
l^cs  of  laughter  urnich  this  world  of  tears  contains,  the  passion, 
and  adventures,  and  sufferings,  and  joys  of  lovers,  form  almost  the 
most  prominent  one.  As  soon  as  men  a^d  women  escape  from 
the  raptures  of  successful,  and  the  agonies  of  despairing,  love, 
their  first  care  is  to  make  a  jest  of  those  who  are  enthralled  bj 
either.  The  jouth  whose  peace  is  blasted  and  whose  reason  tot- 
ters— the  fair  one  whose  heart  is  cleft,  and  who  is  sinking  into  an 
untimely  grave— from  attachment  that  may  not  hope,  are  perhaps 
regarded  with  compassion;  but  still  the  compassion  is  profuejy 
tempered  with  ridicule.  Thi»  might  be  overlooked  in  the  animal 
portion  of  mankind,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  seems  to  be  greatly  on 
the  increase,  but,  when  it  extends  farther,  it  is  not  to  be  endured. 
I  should  be  loth  to  place  at  my  table  the  person  who  could  turn 
into  mockery  one  of  fl^e  most  striking  distinctions  between  man 
and  brute-^the  chief  source  of  human  happiness — ^the  passion 
which  shuns -the  worst  hearts,  and  blazes  the  most  intensely  in 
the  best — and  the  leading  instiument  of  civilization  and  bond  of 
union  of  society.  I  say  this  to  shield  my  lovers  from  derision. 
If,  after  alU  it  should  be  thought  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  and  Miss 
Littlesi^ht  ought  to  be  excepted— that  their  loves  form  fair  ob- 
jects of  joke  and  merriment — I  cannot  help  it:  the  bladie  will  not 
burthen  my  shoulders— -I  have  entered  my  protest — ^I  have  done 
myduty. 

xhe  love-matters  of  these  refined  persons  took  the  usual  course. 
The  parents,  on  beins  consulted,  protested  that  they  should  not 
marry  or  love  each  other  on  any  consideration  whatever.  Mr.  Lit- 
tlesight  in  a  mighty  rage  declared,  that  if  his  daughter  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  plough-lad,  without  even  a  copper  in  his  pocket,  he 
might  have  yielde<f— there  would  have  been  some  dignity,  some- 
tiling  English  about  such  a  lover;— biit  such  an  outlandish  jacka- 
napes as  Mr.  Slenderstave;  who  was  a  Jacobin  rascal  into  the  bu*- 
gain— such  a  man  should  never  have  a  child  of  his,  while  he  had 
breath  to  prevent  it.  Mrs.  Littl^ight,  who  was  a  masculine,  ft* 
ery  person,— *a  woman  of  vul^r  ideas  and  language,  and  who  had 
an  immense  experience  in  vituperation — vowed  she  would  break 
the  spindle  shanks  of  Mr.  Slenderstave,  if  she  ever  caught  him 
with  her  daughter.  This,  of  course,  rendered  the  attachment  un- 
conquerable. Miss  Peggy  bribed  the  servant,  and,  by  her  instru- 
mentality, smu^led  the  poet  about  three  times  a-week  into  the 
kitchen,  where  »e  had  transient  tastes  of  his  bewitchin|^  society. 
This  did  not  last  long.  On  a  certain  evening  Mrs.  Littlesight 
suddenly  remarked  timt  her  daughter  was  absent;  she  made  the 
house  ring  with  the  cry  of  "  Peggy,"  but  nothing  answered;  she 
searched  all  the  upper,  stories,  but  n6  one  could  be  found,  save  the 
servant  in  the  ^rret,  who  declared,  that  she  could  eive  no  account 
of  Miss  Littlseight,  and  she  then  descended  into  the  kitchen.  No 
one  could  be  seen,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  when  she 
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thought  the  heard  a  noise  in  the  coalthole.  She  listeAed,  aii4 
presenfly  a  mppressedjcough  was  clearly  dittitiguishable.  Mercy 
on  as!  ^ou^t  Mrs.  Littlesight, — here  are  thieves  in  the  house! 
and  seizing  the  besom,  she  boldly  advanced  to  the  place  that 
emitted  tiie  fatal  noise.  On  opening  the  coal-hole's  door,  and  ga- 
zing round  with  all  due  caution,  what,  alas!  should  she  discover, 
but  Mr.  Slenderstave  and  Miss  Littlesight  huddled  up  in  the  fur- 
thest comer?  If  I  had  not  pledged  myself  to  speak  tiie  truth,  no 
consideration  upon  earth  snoula  induce  me  to  reveal  what  fol- 
lowed. To  cry  ••  Ye  villain  ye!**  place  the  candle  upon  the  floor, 
and  grasp  tiie  besom  with  both  hands,  was,  with  Mrs.  Littlesight, 
the  work  of  a  moment.  Mr.  Slenderstave  made  a  nimble  <uu-t, 
with  the  view  of  flying  past  her,  he  received  a  furious  blow  on  the 
ribs  and  darted  back  asain.  Five  tiroes  did  he  repeat  this  manoeu- 
vre and  as  often  was  he  thumped  back  by  the  merciless  blows  of 
his  enraged  enemy.  Had  he  been  assaulted  in  the  midst  of  the 
kitchen,  escape  would  have  been  easy;  but  to  be  pent  up  in  a  con- 
fined coal-hoie,  whose  only  point  of  egress  was  commanded  by  an 
irresistible  foe — ^it  was  horrible.  His  ribs  began  to  suffer  dread- 
fully from  the  application  of  the  besom — the  ill-starred  weapon 
had  once  come  chuck  in  his  face,  and,  besides  endangering  his 
eyes  had  damaged  his  cheeks,  and  made  his  cravat  the  colour  of 
tne  coal-heap— 4ie  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cut  a  pas- 
sage through  the  enemy,  therefore  he  contented  himself  with  tak- 
ing up  a  defensive  position  against  the  farthest  wall,  and  fighting 
the  besom  with  his  le^,  thoudi  with  poor  success— and  haa  itnot 
been  for  the  impetuosity  of  Mrs*  Littlesight,  there  is  no  knowinjg 
how  manjr  hours,  or  even  days,  he  might  have  been  kept  in  this 
perilous  situation.  When  he  would  no  longer  come  forward  to 
receive  the  blows,  his  foe  rushed  into  the  coal-hole  to  reach  him. 
This  was  the  critical  moment.  He  flew  like  lightning  through 
the  door,  then  flew  like  li^tnins  through  the  kitchen  door,  and 
then  was  seen  no  more  by  Airs.  Littlesifht.  The  besom  was  next 
Applied  with  great  success  to  the  back  of  Miss  Peggy,  as  she 
scampered  up  stairs  to  lock  herself  up  in  her  chamber. 

As  a  faithful  historian,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Litde- 
sight  positively  declared  to  her  neighbours,  that  he  cried  out 
murder!  and  wept  like  a  child  all  the  time  she  was  threshing  him. 
It  is  incredible  and  must  be  re$i;arded  by  every  one  as  a  malicious 
falsehood;  the  more  especially,  as  Mr.  Slenderstave  denied  it  tn 
toto,  and  moreover  protested,  that  if  she  had  been  a  man,  he 
would  have  knocked  her  down  in  a  twinkling;  and  in  addition, 
would  have  «<  called  her  out,"  to  the  almost  certain  outlet  of  her 
brains. 

This  was  Mr.  Slenderstave's  last  visit  to  tiie  kitchen,  and  of 
course  to  the  coal-hole.  Miss  Peggy  and  the  servant  spread  before 
him  innumerable  temptations  to  attract  him  thither  once  more, 
and  declared  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  same  visitation  to  befall 
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hki  agfiui  bat  it  was  ansnilbg.  If  his  oath  wm  to  be  beUetedy 
he  loved  Miss  Littlesight,  bat  lered  bimself  likewise,  and  there* 
fere  be  could  not  thisk  ef  rushing*  even  for  her.  into  the  jaws  of 
destruction.  Mn  Slenderstave  was  for  some  time,  as  well  he  migAtt ' 
be,  grievously  enraged.  Independently  of  the  braises  and  the 
jeopardy,  there  was  the  disgrace;  and  it  was  no  small  matter  to 
be  ^nned  at  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  KiddywinUe» 
until  he  scarcely  dared  to  put  his  head  out  of  doors*  At  first  he 
determined  to  liring  his  action  of  assault  and  battery,  to  teach 
the  woman  that  the  limbs  and  Uves  of  tiie  king's  subjects  were  of 
somewhat  more  value  than  she  chose  to  rate  them  at,  but  this  de- 
termination evaporated  in  a  most  awful  and  pathetic  elegy*  Hob 
however,  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  marvelled  how  he  escap* 
ed  bein^  destroyed;  and  the  remembrance  of  that  awful  hour 
never  visited  him  without  throwing  htm  into  a  cold  sweat,  and 
causing  his  teeth  to  chatter. 

As  Mr.  S)enderstave  would  not  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  venture 
acain  within  the  precincts  of  Mrs*  LitUesight's  dwelling,  he  saw 
Miss  Peggy  but  seldom.  They  were  however  most  heroically 
dying  for  each  other.  She  gave  him  her  miniature,  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  a  silken  purse,  worked  with  her  own  fair  hands,  and  passion- 
ate episties  without  number*  These  he  had  spread  before  him  on 
that  day  which  the  robbery  was  committed  at  the  Na^s  Head, 
that  the  sight  of  them  might  assist  him  in  the  composition  of  Us 
novel.  He  hastily  crammed  the  miniature  and  the  lock  of  hair 
into  the  purse,  and  then  crammed  the  purse  and  its  contents  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  'as  he  departed  for  the  little  parlour;  and 
these  precious  pledges— -more  precious  to  their  owner  than 
any  thing  that  the  world  contained,  save  and  except  the  lovely 
person  of  Miss  Littiesight— which  he  had  again  and  again  sworn 
never  to  part  with,  except  with  life*— these  precious  pledges  were 
abstracted  by  the  soft  hand  of  the  bewitching  beggar  girl,  together 
with  three  snillinffs  and  sixpence  in  sterling  money!  It  was  a 
loss  sufficient  to  dnve  any  lover  to  distraction,  but  more  especially 
such  a  lover  as  Mr.  Slenderstave* 

On  the  morning  after  the  robbery,  all  Kiddywinkle  was  in  com- 
motion. At  first,  it  was  merely  said  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  ha4 
been  plundered  of  five,  and  Mr.  Smallelcbe  of  fifteen,  pounds- 
then  the  loss  of  die  former  was  raised  to  forty,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  one  hundred  and  fifty — then,  no  doubt  from  some  mis- 
apprehension touching  the  misfortune  that  befell  the  poet's  legs, 
it  was  asserted  that  these  legs  had  been  broken  by  ^ebegnr  man, 
who  had  moreover  given  to  Mr.  Ailoften  a  brace  of  black  ef  es— 
then  it  was  stated  that  the  parson,  shame  to  him!  had  got  drunk, 
lost  his  money  at  cards,  Attempted  in  revenue  to  take  liberties 
with  the  robber's  wife,  and  had  three  ribs  broken  by  the  husband 
in  consequence^— and  then  it  was  bandied  about  as  the  naked  trutbr 
that  Mr.  Slenderstave,  having  got  somewhat  mellow  and  frisky. 
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had  tempted  the  womtn  into  the  Inn's  yird,  and  had  beep  M« 
lowed  by  the  man,  who  from  jealousy  had  pat  a  knife  into  htm 
without  the  least  compunction,  and  tiiat>  he  was  then  in  the  last 
'  agony,  Mr.  Smallgiebe  having  been  praying  with,  and  Dr.  Many* 
draught  having  been  physicking  him,  for  the  whole  night. 

Let  me  not  oe  suspected  of  exaggeration,  if  I  make  no  asseve- 
ration touching  the  truth  of  what  1  am  now  relating;  1  should, 
in  sooth,  regai^  it  as  a  huge  compliment,  to  be  told,  that  I  could 
e^ual  slander  in  invention;  and  that  I  could  rival  report  in  ima- 
gining the  outrageous  and  th«  incredible. 

Mr.  Slenderstave,  of  course,  was  invisible.  His  four  friends 
had  an  early  meeting  to  decide  on  t^e  steps  that  were  to  be  taken, 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  the  vicar-— his  purse  contained  twenty-five 
pounds — rendered  it  necessary  that  these  steps  should  be  serious 
cmes.  Dr.  Manydraught  opened  the  discussion:  **  We  must  lose  no 
time,''  said  he,  **  we  must  have  no  hai^  measures — the  villain 
must  be  pursued-— seized — hanged-^bbeted! — Curse  it'  sir,  if  we 
let  thin^  like  this  pass,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  on  our  pil* 
lows  without  having  our  throats  cut!" 

**  It  is  very  just,"  said  Mr.  Littlesight;  **  thines  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pitch,  when  one  cannot  give  away  a  shilling  in  charity, 
but  one's  purse  must  be  taken  from  one  into  the  bargain!" 

Mr.  Smallgiebe  wab  in  a  quandary.  He  was  mightily  afflicted 
and  irritated  by  the  loss,  for,  look  at  it  as  he  would,  he  could  dis- 
cover no  justification  for  the  beggars.  If  they  had  stood  before  him 
I  firmly  believe,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  could  have  felt  in 
his  heart  to  ^ve  the  man  a  gentle  horse-whipping,  and  the  maiden 
a  biting  reprimand;  but  the  thought  of  prosecuting — whipping — 
transporting! — ^he  knew  not  how  to  bear  it.  The  words  of  the 
Doctor  made  him  tremble.  He  threw  a  look,  at  Mr.  Ailoften, 
which  seemed  to  sav  your— opinion?  but  Mr.  Ailoften  was  silent, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  speak  himself.  He,  however,  resolved 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  main  point  as  long  as  possible.  <*It 
is,"  said  he,  <'an  astonishing  affair — ^it  seems  like  a  dream — like 
magic— like.a  thing  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  The  man  seemed 
to  be  so  mild,  and  civil,  and  harmless,  and  well-instructed:  then 
the  maiden — I  protest  from  her  meekness  and  winning  behaviour, 
I  could  have  loved  her  as  a  daughter.  It  appears  even  yet  almost 
impossible  that  such  people  could  do  such  an  act  We  should  be 
thankful,  my  dear  friends,  that  we  are  placed  above  temptation. 
What  have  they  not  perhaps  sufifered  from  want— the  unkmdness 
of  friends — ^the,— — " 

Dr.  Manydraught  lost  all  patience. — *'  My  good  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  do  not  be  reading  us  a  sermon,  when  you  ought  to  be 
giving  up  the  criminals  to  the  instruction  of  justice.  There  is 
noting  at  all  remarkable  in  a  pick-pocket's  having  a  smooth 
tongue,  and  meek,  sanctified  manners.  You  must  to  the  Justice, 
and  take  out  a  warrant  immediately." 
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"  Prosecntiii^*'  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  in  some  cenfiision,  **  ig  a 
hanl  thfng — scarcely  a  just  thing  in  a  member  of  my  profession. 
We  should  forgive  rather  than  punish."  This  lucky  thought  re- 
nerved  the  Vicar.— «« Yes,  we  should  set  an  example  of  christian 
forgiveness. — Really  one  could^t  have  expected  it  from  people 
of  such  an  ezceedingl;^  innocent  aspect — from  such  a  young  and 
prepossessing  female  in  particular.— *!  never  witnessed,  and  sus- 
pect the  world  never  witnessed,  such  a  thing  before."— 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  cried  the  Doctor,  «•  the  man  has  Jost 
his  senses  with  his  purse!  Does  the  Church  teach  you  to  disobey 
the  direct  injunction  of  the  laws-^to  break  down  the  safeguards 
of  society — and  to  eive  impunity  to  the  criminal,  that  he  may  per- 
severe in  crime,  and  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  i-eformatioii?*' 

••  The  Vicar  certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Littlesieht,  with  some 
sternness,  **  speaks  more  likeian  old  wife  than  ascholan  however, 
books  will  not  teach  people  every  thing.'* 

Mr.  Smallglebe's  countenance  fell.— <*  If  I  must  prosecute,"  be 
stammered,  '^I  roust;  but  what  says  Mr.  Ailoften?" 

'*  1  have  been  marvelling,"  said  Mr.  Ailoften,  with  a  sarcastic- 
smile,  *'  how  it  can  be  possible  for  philanthropists  and  liberals  to 


speak  of  iostitatins  prosecutions." 
Dr.  Manydraught's  choler  i 


rose  ten  desrees  higher:  lie,  however, 
kept  it  silent  by  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuft*,  aldiough  his  nose, 
in  sacking  up  the  dust,  made  the  room  echo. 

'^  I  think  1  had  better  not  prosecute,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Small* 
glebe. 

•*  I,"  continued  Mr.  Ailoften,  **  could  prosecute  in  consistency, 
and  would  prosecute  as  a  duty;  but  the  case  is  different  with  those 
who  groan  over  the  sorrows  of  prisoners,  and  cail  against  magis- 
trates, jailors,  and  jails ;  and  it  is  more  especially  different  with 
those  who  defend  and  eulogize  what  are  called  liberal  opiiiions. 
To  teach  a  man  to  scorn  the  commands  of  his  God,  and  to  despise 
the  laws,  and  then  to  punish  him  for  practising  the  instruction; 
— ^to  become  the  patrons  of  thieves  and  murderers,  to  call  them 
unfortunate*,  to  fight  their  battles,  to  deplore  their  privations,  to 
admire  their  obduracy,  to  trumpet  forth  their  complaints  as  the 
marrow  of  truth,  and  to  defame  and  labour  to  excite  public  hatred 
against  those  whose  lejgal  duty  it  is  to  keep  them  in  durance  and 
punish  them;— to  dp  this,  and,  by  doinjs^  it,  to  lead  the  ignorant  to 
believe,  that,  if  tiiere  be  danger,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  imita- 
ting them,  and  then  prosecute  them  for  felony!  It  is  abominable! 
Whatever  it  may  be  m  law  or  worldly  opinion,  it  is,  in  unsophis- 
ticated truth,  as* heinous  a  crime  as  human  means  could  compass. 
No,  no;  philanthropists  and  liberals  cannot  in  conscience  prose- 
cute." 

Dr.  Manydrau^t  could  almost  willingly  have  made  a  felon  of 
himself  by  shootm^  Mr.  Ailoften;  he,  however,  restrained  his 
wrath  as  tar  as  possible^ — «  By  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  drives 
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ope  mad  to  bear  yoa  sir,-^  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  tense  and 
information-^speak  in  this  manner." 

"Perbaps,"  replied  Mr.  Ailoften,  with  remarkable  composure, 
•*  my  words  sting— I  wish  them  to  do  it— I  would,  if  I  could^fill 
the  speck  that  I  occupy  in  mj  co^try  with  uure  English  feeling. 
I  would  strike  not  merely  the  instrument,  buttne  hand  that  fashions 
it— not  only  the  actor  but  the  prompter.  I  have  lived  to  see  a  most 
deplorable  change  take  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  nninstmcted 
part  of  my  countrymen.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  death  of  their 
enthusiastic  loyalty,  their  horror  of  guilt,  and  their  pride  in  virtu- 
ous and  honourable  conduct;  and  what  is  worse,  1  have  lived  to 
see  them  disaffected,  irreligious,  scofEing  at  moral  restnunts,  and 
boastine  oi  their  profligacy.  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  tfaia 
change  has  been  produced  by  chance,  and  [  am  not  blind  enoug^ 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  has  produced,  it  It  would  be  indeed  mir 
raculous  if  the  press  should  preach  vice  and  guilt,  and  yet  make 
no  proselytes— if  members  of  Parliament  should  attack  Chris- 
tianity and  loyalty,  and  yet  not  be  followed  by  the  multitude— 4f 
a  party,  comprehending  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  should  un- 
furl the  banners  of  jacobinism,  and  yet  have  no  success— nf  the 
philanthropists  should  whine  and  cant  over  criminals,  and  yet  not 
lead  the  ignorant  to  believe  that  crime  is  little  less  than  praise- 
worthy. I  know  that  men  will  learn  profligacy  very  rapidly  with- 
out instruction,  and,  therefore,  I  must  know  that  tneir  pronciency 
will  be  wonderful  under  first-rate  teachers.*' 

"  It  is  useless  replying,  it  is  useless  repljring,'^  said  the  Doctor, 
Inting  his  thumbs. 

**  f  will  NOT  prosecute!!"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  with  great  vehe* 
mence;  "  my  conscience  tells  me  that  my  words  and  actions  have 
not  tended  to  lead  men  to  sin;  but  still  it  tells  me  to  pardon  my 
ignorant  fellow-creatures,  who  are  rendered  sinners  by  the  snares  of 
the  great  and  the  knowing*  Perhaps  these  poor  beings  have  been  led 
to  rob  me  by  beiiq;  taught  to  despise  the  precepts  of  religion  and 
virtue  by  writers  of  great  talent— Noblemen  and  legislators!" 

"  It  is  but  too  probable,"  replied  Mr.  Ailoften;  '*and  still  yon 
must  prosecute.  It  is  your  duty  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman.  What  the 
bible  pi'escribes  may  be  safely  performed.  If  the  trebly  guilty  teach, 
ers  cannot  be  reached,  you  still  must  not  spare  the  puotls.  There 
will  be  nothing  very  painful  in  the  matter;  there  will  be  no  blood 
shed,  and  no  tortures  inflicted.  If  they  be  sent  to  prison,  tiiey 
will  obtain  such  exalted  and  powerful  friends,  as  no  d^;ree  of 
parity  could  have  obtained  them  out  of  it;  and,  if  they  do  not  fare 
better  than  they  have  ever  previously  done,  they  will  at  least  fare 
letter  than  half  the  innocent  labourers  in  the  country.  Then,  as 
to  the  punishment— transportation— gratuitous  conveyance  to  join 
a  tribe  of  gentlemen  and  ladies!" — 

Mr.  Smallglebe  groaned  deeply.— "You  must  then,  he  respond- 
ed, in  a  tone  which  could  scarcely  be  heard,  '*  accompany  me  to  ' 
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the  Jastice*"  He  sat  a  few  momenta  absorbed  in  tbought,  Jken 
widdenlj  exclaimed;  *'  But  our  friend  Slenderstave  was  robbed 
likewise — if  he  refuse  to  prosecute,  if  he  will  fisr^ve  the  wrone* 
I  can  do  no  iessu  He  shall  not  outdo  me  in  christian  charity;  an^ 
therefore,  I  will  not  stir  a  step  until  I  know  his  determination.** 
The  recollection  of  this  matter,  this  discovery  of  a  chance  for 
escape,  quite  delighted  the  worthy  Vicar. 

Dr.  Manydrao^t  departed  forthwith,  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Slemlerstave*s  intention.  Although  the  pastor's  heart 
was  all  kindness  and  benevolence,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
ha  did  not  secreUy  wish  that  the  man  of  verse  might  be  confined 
to  his  bed  by  illness  for  at  least  three  days,  in  ordex  that  the  rob- 
bers might  be  enabled  to  elude  pursuit  Mr.  Slenderstave  was  a 
liberal— *a  person  who  sneered  prodi^pously  at  reli^on,  and  par- 
sons, and  laws,  and  restraints— -a  gentleman  who  saw  merit,  rather 
than  evil,  in  vice  and  licentiousness;  and  who,  moreover,  grieved 
lustily  over  the  miseries  of  prison  inmates,  and  the  barbarity  of 
flieir  tyrants;  yet  Mr.  Slenderstave  actually  swore  to  Dr.  Many- 
draught,  that  he  would  flay,  rack,  and  hang,  if  posuble  the  wretcn- 
es»  by  whom  he  had  been  robbed.  He  sprung  out  of  bed  and  dres- 
sed himself  witli  alacrity  truly  wonderful  in  a  person  labour- 
inc  under  so  much  anguish,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  stood  at  the 
side  of  Mr.  Smallglebe  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  a  magistrate,  to 
the  infinite  consternation  and  soitow  of  the  Vicar.  Mr.  Small- 
debe  was  now  left  without  excuse,  and  the  partjr  |)roceeded  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  obtained  a  warrant,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  i  ommy  Temple,  tailor  and  constable  of  the  parish,  with  the 
promise  of  a  reward  of  five  guineas,  if  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  offenders.  / 

Notwithstanding  the  name  of  Tommy  Temple,  there  was  noth- 
ing very  magnificent  in  his  person.  He  was  tail,  slender,  and  ill- 
looking;  he  was  never  suspected  beii^  over-courageous:  and  he 
was  wholly  inexperienced  in  those  conflicts  which  usually  attend 
the  caption  of  desperate  reprobates.  Occasionally,  there  was  a 
fray  between  druBxen  men  at  some  alehouse  or  other,  which  he 
was  cidled  upon  to  appease— or  two  labourers'  wives  auarreled, 
fought,  and  then  got  warrants  against  each  other,  which  ne  had  to 
execute;  but  these  constituted  the  most  dangerous  of  his  duties. 
In  truth,  he  was  so  seldom  employed  in  his  public  capacity,  that 
hit  post  was  well  nigh  a  sinecure.  Tommy  perceived  that  the 
business  which  was  now  put  into  his  hands  was  oerfectly  different 
from  any  that  he  had  ever  previously  been  callea  upon  to  execute, 
and  that  it  involved  much  peril;  he  therefore  call^  upon  the  de- 
puty-constable, Neddy  Blossom,  wheelwright,  joiner,  and  cabinet- 
maker^ a  square-built,  downright  kind  of  person,  to  accompany 
him.  Tommy  would  willingly  have  taken  lour  or  five  men  more, 
but  the  gentlemen  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  two  men  would  not  be 
an  overmatch  for  a  man  and  a  woman;  and  he  bethought  himself. 
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that  if  the  five  gaitieas  were  divided  among  more  than  two  per* 
tons,  the  shares  woald  scarcely  be  worth  Uking,  He  therefore 
rapidlj  slipped  on  his  Sabbath  habiliment8,*-4ii8  best  great-coat* 
his  new  jockej4>oot89  his  white  neckcloth,  with  a  chocolate  one 
neatl  V  tied  over  it;  while  Neddy  merely  drew  on  a  pair  of  huge 
jack-boots:  and  they  departed  in  the  8tage-coach»  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  was  supposed  the  robbers  had  taken.  Tommy  dis- 
playing the  symbol  or  oflSce  in  his  hand — a  staff  aJbont  four  feet 
in  len^h,  and  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  having  sundry  golden 
letters  at  its  upper  end,  indicative  of  its  exalted  uses,  and  the 
name  of  the  venerable  place  to  which  it  belonged.  Neddy  was 
only  armed  with  a  huge  oaken  towel,  which  bore  no  tokens  of 
official  dignity. 

After  the  coach  had  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  it  stopped  at 
a  small  public-liouse  to  change  horses.  Tommy,  bearing  mt  staff 
before  him,  and  dulv  followed  by  Neddy,  stalked  into  the  parlour, 
called  for  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  interrogated  the  landlord  touching 
the  people  who  had  called  at  his  house  in  the  preceding  twelve 
hours. 

•*  Haa! — What!"*  said  mine  host,  winking,  "you're  efther  sum- 
mat! — Weel,  hang  all  rogues,  say  I.— -An  audish  fellow  an'  a 
youns  lass  called  us  up  at  twelve  yesterneet.  They  gat  thersens 
middTin  drunk,  an'  they  at  it  aghene  this  momin.  TTiey'vc 
nobbat  just  left  us    I  changed  this  faave  pound  bill  for  'em." 

Tommy  received  the  note  with  due  dignity,  Examined  it,  and 
behold  it  displayed  certain  marks  which  proved  it  to  be  one  of 
those  that  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Smallglebe.  **  Gad  rot  ye!" 
he  exclaimed,  "you  lanlauds  am't  a  haupenny  betther  than  thieves. 
Why  didn't  ye  stop  'em?  A  jackass  wud  ha'  knawn  'at  they 
hailn't  setten  the  money  honestly. — I've  a  right  goad  maand  to  tak 
ye  up.'' 

Tommy  flourished  his  staff,  and  seemed  hiffhly  vexed;  Neddy 
bristled  up  to  his  back,  and  looked  savage;  ana  the  landlord  step- 
ped backward  a  couple  of  paces,  and  was  quite  chop-fiiUen. 

The  constable  relented,  extended  the  tankard  to  the  staring 
host,  and,  in  a  milder  tone,  desired  him  to  say  what  route  the 
robbers  had  taken.  The  latter,  after  taking  a  long  draught,  re- 
plied, "  They're  gheane  forward,  nut  faave  minuets  sen.  They 
were  hauf  drunk;  an',  if  ye  run,  you're  seer  to  owertak  "fem." 

Tommv  whipped  off  the  tankard,  paid  the  value,  and  set  off  on 
foot  at  full  speed;  Neddv  running  after  him  with  all  his  might  at 
the  distance  of  five  jards,  which,  from  the  weight  of  the  jack- 
boots, was  speedily  increased  to  fifty. 

After  passing  with  incredible  swiftness  over  several  hundred 

*  My  readers  will  here  recoguize  tba  Yorkshire  dialect.  I  fear  that 
they  will  scarcely  get  the  true  sound  of  the  words«  Dotwitbstaoding  the 
paius  that  1  have  taken  in  spelling  them:  the  Cockney  pronunciatioo  is 8« 
horrible^  and  its  ravages  hare  been  spread  so  widely . 
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yirds  of  the  road,  the  wind  of  the  constable  in  chief  began  to  fail; 
and  upon  dancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  perceired  that  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  sight  of  his  deputy.  He  moreover  be- 
thought himself,  that  if  Siej  came  up  with  tbej  pickpockets,  a 
battle  would  be  inevitable,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessarj 
io  arrange  a  scheme  of  operations.  Moved  bjr  these  things  he 
made  a  dead  stop  until  Neddj  reached  him,  and  then  tfaej  pro- 
ceeded at  a  more  reasonable  pace. 

••  Yc'rc  heavy  heeled  te-day,  Neddy,"  said  the  constable  with 
much  importance,  "but  it's  ncibbat  some  odd  ans  lit  can  touch  me 
at  runnin'  when  1  lig  mysen  out— We're  sombody  te*day,-^ 
we're  e  mnd  saavice,— *we're  likenesses  of  his  Majesty." 

'«Laua  bliss  me!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Neddy^  who  could 
not  conceive  how  this  could  be. 

«<  Yis,  yis,"  responded  Tommy,  in  the  same  potbpous  tone,  **  it's 
true  eneauf.  That  ifi,  Ise  the  King's  rippyhentive:  this  means, 
Neddy,  'at  Ise  in  a  way  King  Gkoree.  Noo,  you're  maa  deppaty^ 
—ma a  aavant; — Seah,  you're  his  Majesty  saavant" 

**  It's  varra  clear,"  replied  Neddy,  tossing  up  his  head,  and 
stalking  through  the  mud  with  as  much  mock  dignity  as  the  tra* 
fg^y  king  displays  in  his  march  across  the  stajge  of  tiie  theatre* 

"Nuo,  Neady,"  continued  the  constable  in  a  more  winning 
tone,  "  we'd  bother  cum  to  a  sattlin  about  this  faave  ^ineas« 
Noo,  Ise  king — ^jrou're  saavant  I  pay  all  damaees;  if  parish  pay  ^ 
me  again  weel — ^if  nut  I  lose  it.  It'll  nobbat  be  fiur,  an'  I  seer 
sic  a  reasonable  man  as  yonrsen,  Neddy,  'ill  awn  it,  'at  I  sud  ha' 
fower  guineas,  an'  you  yan." 

^  Then  Ise  back  agheane,"  said  Neddy;  and  he  wheeled  about 
to  verify  his  answer. 

^  Hang  ye,  ye  greedy  taistril!"  replied  Tommy,  in  deep  vexa- 
tion, <<  then  I'll  gie  ye  thotty  shillings." 

**  Oaf,  oaf,"  answered  the  obstinate  deputy:  '<  I'll  be  dashed  if 
1  gan  another  step  for  less  'an  oaf.  If  ony  beanes  be  broken,  ony 
een  be  knocked  out,  I  runs  seame  risk  as  yoursen*  an'  I'll  have 
seame  pay." 

The  mortified  chief  was  compelled  to  consent;  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  sullen  silence,  he  proceeded— *<Tawkin  o'  brokken 
beanes  an'  that,  we're  efdier  a  parlous  bizness.  I've  read  id  pa- 
pers 'at  those  pickpockits  are  terrable  dass;  they  stab  cunstubbles^ 
—shut  them — rip  em  open.  It'll  be  weel,  Nddiey,  if  we  get  yam 
ony  mair  alaave." 

*<Dang  ye,"  said  Neddy,  «<  you  desaave  your  hean  thumnin,  for 
nut  tellin  me  this  afore  we  staatit  If  I'd  knawn,  I  wadnt  ba' 
storr'd  a  feate  frea  Kiddy  winkle.  However,  ke  ne  wase  yit;  an' 
1^1  yam  agheane." 

**  You  may  be  ashamm'd  o'  yoursen  te  speake  it,"  answered 
the  constable  in  great  choler. 

"  Why  noo,"  rejoined  the  deputy,  •*  suppose  this  greate  fella 
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^t  ne're  seekie  sod  pail  boot  a  pbtil  an'  shot  ye,  or  sad  ram 
a  kiiife  inte  jottr  guts^  or  sad  spiet  jour  skull  wiv  a  waakio  stick, 
or'sud  toss  ye  intiv  a  dike  an'  drownd  ye,  or"— - 

««Hod  your  noise!"  cried  the  constable,  who  was  shivering  from 
head  to  foot  He  had  dilated  on  the  dan^  of  Neddy,  more  to 
ddiver  himself  of  a  boast,  than  from  thinking  seriously  of  its  ex- 
istence; or,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  then  dream  of  any  one  suffer- 
ing but  his  deputy;  but  when  the  latter  not  only  actually  assumed 
it  to  be  possible  ror  ktm  to  be  slain,  but  eoamerated  the  various 
modes  in  which  he  might  be  put  to  death,  it  was  more  than  the 
courage  of  man  could  bear,  ^  I  think  as  you  say,"  he  proceeded, 
after  an  inordinately  long  fit  dF  silent  trembling,  **  it's  best  te  ton 
back— 'there'll  be  lattle  sense  e  been  sent  tid  worms  afore  yan's 
taame  for  fifty  shillins." 

«  You  tawk  lile  a  waase  man,"  responded  Neddy.  The  con- 
stable and  his  deputy  tamed  fairiy  round,  and  directed  their 
steps  towards  Riddywinkle* 

After  proceeding  about  ftf^  yards.  Tommy  Temple  agidn  broke 
silence.  *<  We're  tossin,"  said  he,  with  a  groan,  "faave  guineas 
awa  as  if  it  was  muck."—"  It's  yarra  true,"  solemnly  responded 
Neddy  BU>SB0m.«-><«  An*  mebbe,"  continued  Tommy,  "thaspick- 
pockits  wad  ha'  gien  thersens  up  at  seet  of  us."— ''It's  yarra  pes- 
sable,"  replied  Neddy.— ^' An*  if  nut,"  proceeded  the  former, 
«« what's  an  awd  fellow  an'  a  youne  haram»scaram  lassr  if  we 
couldn't  maister  'em,  we  owt  te  be  skinn'd  wick.*'—"  It  wad  be  a 
bonnin  sham,"  answered  the  latter,  **  if  yan  on  us  wasn't  ower 
monny  for  'em." — ^^then  let's  efther  them  agheane,"  said  the 
constable  triumphantly.^^^  Ise  willin,  as  you  seame  te  wish  it," 
rejoined  the  deputy  with  much  animation. 

llie  two  peace  officers  suddenly  whisked  round,  and  once  more 
swiftly  travelled  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  The  road  was  full  of 
turns,  so  that  they  could  seldom  command  a  view  of  more  of  it 
than  a  few  hundred  yards.  They  paced  along  for  half  an  hour, 
and  still  the  pickpockets  were  not  overtaken;  this  seemed  to  in- 
crease their  courage  marvellously,  and  Neddy  even  volunteered  a 
song  respecting  the  capture  of  a  highwayman,  and  got  throudi  it 
very  creditably.  At  length,  upon  turning  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
road,  they  discovered  a  man  and  a  woman  not  a  hunored  yards 
before  them.  Both  suddenly  and  involuntarily  halted.  Neddy's 
legs  rebelliously  carried  him  five  steps  backward  before  he  could 
assume  safficient  self-command  to  render  himself  motionless. 
Tommy  looked  at  Neddy,  and  peceived  that  his  face  was  white 
as  a  sheet;*— Neddy  looked  at  Tommy,  and  saw  that  his  visage 
resembled  in  colour  the  inside  of  an  old-milk  cheese. 

•*  We*ll  keep  sansin,  however,"  said  Tommy  Temple,  "  if  we 
deant  like  their  looks,  we  weant  meddle  wiv  'em— they,  can't  tell 
^at  we're  canstubbles,  if  we  keep  wer  awn  seacrit."— "Yis,"  an- 
swered Neddy  Blossom,  ''bud  they  wad  want  to  rob  us  for  all 
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f^V*  The  constable  timitght  tbia  hint  deternng  of  some  ddi- 
beration;  however,  it  was  finally  determined;  that  thej  should 
proceed-*tliat  Toromj  should  conceal  his  staff,  and  that  if  upon 
coming  up  with  the  couple,  there  should  beanjthingawfulintheir 
appearance  or  demeanour,  they  should  not  be  molested  on  any 
consideration. 

The  travellers  were  soon  reached,  and  they  proved  to  be  a  de- 
crepit old  village  labourer  and  his  wife.  Our  officers  threw  the 
salutation — "*  A  nice  motiierate  day,  gnde  foaks,''  passed  them, 
and  then  their  courage  not  only  returned,  but  seemed  to  blaze 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  After  walking  at  a  great  rate  for  half 
an  hour  longer,  they  found  their  strength  begin  to  flag,  and  the 
calls  of  hunger  to  be  somewhat  pressing.  **  iVe  some  keak  an'  ba* 
con  e  me  pocket,"  said  Tommy,  *4et's  gan  aback  o' that  haystack, 
an'  hev  a  laatle  rist."  The  haystack  stMMl  just  behind  a  towering 
thorn  hedge,  which  ran  along  die  side  of  the  road,  and  a  large 
gate  offered  an  easy  passage  to  tt.  The  gate  was  opened,  our 
officers  approached  tlie  haystack,  and  lo!  under  its  side,  lay  a  man 
fast  asleep,  and,  under  i^  end,  lay  a  young  woman  fast  asleep 
likewise.  The- constable  in  chief  silently  slipped  on  his  spectacles 
—drew  forth  his  written  description^^examined  the  slumberers 
most  attentively — was  overwhelmed  with  proofs— and  whispered 
to  the  deputy  with  a  look  of  horror,  «•  If  s  them!" 

The  officers  retreated  about  twenty  yards  to  hold  a  council  of 
war,  takine  care,  however,  in  the  meantime,  to  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  ffate.  On  examining  the  landscape  to  see  if  help 
oould  be  had  should  it  be  needed,  five  or  six  men  and  boys  were 
peixeived  plowing  in  a  field  almost  within  call.  This  was  a 
most  inspinting  circumstance.  *'  If  we  could  get  weel  astraade  on 
"^m  afore  they  wakken,'*  said  Tommy,  <*we  could  knock  their 
brains  out  if  they  meade  owt  to  deah.*'-^  If  they  were  o'  their 
legs,"  replied  Neddy,  **  I  wadn't  meddle  wiv  'em  for  a  thoosan 
pund,  frae  fear  o'  pistils;  but  as  it  is,  we  can't  weel  be  owerset" 
—"  Then  we'll  at  'em,'^  said  Tommy  fiercely- — «•  Varra  weel," 
answered  Neddy,  with  much  firmness^— ^*You  tak  t' man,  an' I 
jtak  t'  woman,"  sud  the  former — *'  I'll  be  shot  fost,"  rejoined  the 
latter,  "Ise  nobbat  t'  saavant,  and  Ml  overcome  t*  woman." — **  I 
auther  ye,  ye  stupid  leatherheade!"  s^d  the  constable,  holdine  the 
staff  of  office  across  his  eyes, — **  d'ye  knaw  whea's  maistherr"-^ 
**  Say  ne  mair,"  answered  the  deputy,  "if  it  mun  be  soah,  it  mun.'* 
They  placed  themselves  in  due  order,  and  marched  to  the  at- 
tack; the  commander  taking  the  direction  of  the  end  of  the  stack, 
and  his  assistant  that  of  its  side. 

The  frequent  visits  of  carts  to  take  away  portions  of  the  hay, 
had  converted  the  turf  for  many  yards  round  the  stack,  into  mire 
six  inches  deep.    Our  officers  waded  throurii  this  mire  as  silently 

e  sufficient  noise  to  awaken 
paces  of  it.    The  man 


as  possible,  but  nevertheless  thev  juide  sut 
their  prey,  when  they  were  withw  a  few 
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and  woman  snddenlj  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  were  amazed  t^ 
behold  two  men  approaching  them  with  staves  upraised  as  if  to 
beat  out  their  brains.  Their  rising  greatly  deranged  the  plan  of 
operations  of  their  foes,  who  halted  and  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  defensive.  "  I  auther  ^e,"  cried  Tommj,  flourishing  his  staff, 
and  using  the  most  terrifying  tone  possible,  **  I  auther  ye,  in  king^ 
neame,  te  souenther — ^to  gie  joursens  up  tiy  us,  twea  of  his  majes- 
ty's cunstubbles,  for  thievin,  ye  beggail  j  vilians! — If  ye  deant  sit 
doon  this  minnit,  for  us  to  tie  yourhans  behint ye,  and  tak ye tiv 
a  justice  'at  ye  may  be  hang'd,  we'll  brek  all  the  beanes  e  your  ski  n!^' 
— "  Go  to  hell,"  replied  the  fellow  with  a  grin,  "if  you  dare  to 
touch  either  of  us,  1*11  knock  out  your  top  lights!"  He  threw  his 
arms  across  and  shewed  fight,  while  the  girl  made  a  similar  speech, 
and  imitated  his  motions. 

Notwithstandii^  what  Neddy  Blossom  had  said  he  was  not  at 
heart  a  coward,  ne  thought  nothing  of  a  battle  with  a  country- 
man like  himself;  but  he  had  never  seen  a  pickpocket  by  profes- 
sion, and  from  the  tales  that  he  had  heard,  he  believed  such  a 
tbin^  to  be  a  monster,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  deadly  weapons, 
and  mvincible.  He  saw  that  the  fellow  was  but  a  man,liis  careful 
glances  could  discover  nothing  like  a  pistol  or  any  other  weapon, 
and  he  plucked  up  tiis  courage.  *'  Nay  then,"  he  spoke,  **  if  ye  be 
in  fo'  't,  here's  at  ye;— dang  me,  if  I  can't  be  ower  monny  fo'  sike 
a  taler  lewkin  beggar  as  you!'^ — ^This  speech  greatly  comforted 
the  heart  of  the  constable,  who  thought  that,  if  relieved  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  man,  he  could  not  fail  of  an  easy  victory  over 
the  girl.  Neddy  reared  his  towel  and  boldly  advanced,  while  the 
man  stood  motionless  in  an  attitude  of  defence;  but  lo!  just  as  he 
was  ffoing  to  strike,  the  fellow  darted  upon  him  like  lightning 
gave  nim  such  a  blow  between  the  eyes,  as  made  him  for  some 
moments  uncertain  whether  they  were  in  or  out,  and  disarmed 
him.  Neddy,  however,  was  not  yet  conquered.  He  rushed  at 
his  foe,  who  in  his  turn  was  giving  motion  to  the  towel,  dealt  him 
such  a  stroke  on  the  body  as  made  his  whole  bowels  cry  out  for 
mercy,  and  then  brought  him  to  the  ground  by  a  huge  hit  on  the 
right  eye.  Neddy  got  astride  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  shook  hia 
fists  in  his  face,  and  was  told  that  the  fellow  would  have  ''no 
more." 

During  this  terrible  conflict  the  constable  and  the  girl  were  not 
idle;  they  in  fact  commenced  operations,  precisely  when  the  de- 
puty and  the  pickpocket  commenced  them.  Tommy  Temple  was 
a  person  of  some  sagacity — a  man  fond  of  a  whole  and  an  un- 
bruised  skin — and  he  at  nrst  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  **  Cum 
— <:um,  maa  hunny,"  said  he,  with  a  seductive  smile,  ^  let's  ha,  ne 
nonsense — thou's  se  pratty  it  wad  gan  te  my  heart  te  deah  tb' 
a  mischief:— >Be  a  good  lass  an'  gan'  wie  me  quietly,  an'  upon 
wod  of  a  cunstubble  thou  sail  be  ne  wanse  fo'  't — I'll  be  bun  te 
say  >at  Justice  '11  set  th'  fre%an'  mebbe  tak  a  fancy  te  th'iiilo 
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bargain."—**  Hold  yoor  b —  cab,  re  old  ugly  jackanapes!"  replied 
the  giri,  shaking  her  little  clenched  fist  at  him, — "touch  me  if 
you  dare!— If  ye  do— if  ye  do— I'll  give  your  old  bread-basket 
what  will  serve  it  instead   of  provisions  for  a  fortnight!"— The 
constable  was  foiled  in  his  tactics,  called  nicknames,  and  braved, 
all  in  the  same  breath,  and  this  completely  overpowered  both  hit 
temper  and  his  fears.    He  started  tbrward  in  a  grievous  fury  to 
knock  her  down.    There  was  something  so  irresistibly  ludicrous 
in  his  thin  white  face  when  he  was  in  a  rage,  that  the  girl  burst 
into  loud  lau^ter  as  he  approached  her;  Tommy  could  not  for 
his  life  conceive  what  she  was  laughing  at,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
assured  that  it  was  not  from  fear,  and  it  rendered  him  still  more 
furious.    She  set  otf  at  full   dpeed  round  the  haystack,  and  he 
set  off  at  full  speed  after  her.     After  encircling  it  four  times,  she 
suddenly  stopped  behind  one  of  the  corners,  and  as  Tommy  came 
flying  round  with  all  sail  set,  expecting  that  she  was  at  least  ten 
yards  before  him  on  the  other  side,  she  gave  him  such  a  terrible 
smack  on  the  eye,  as  made  him  cry  out  «  Oh!"  as  loudly  as  if  he 
had  been  shot.    The  female  sprung  forward  again,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  few  more  circuits  round  the  stack,  but  hearing 
him  groan  bitterly,  and  seeing  him  stand  with  his  hands  clapped 
upon  his  eye,  she  flew  at  him  asain,  seized  the  end  of  his  staff 
with  one  hand,  and  now  pommelled  him  on  the  ribs,  and  then 
scratched  his  face  with  the  other.    The  constable  finding  himself 
thus  savagely  dealt  with,  besan  to  kick  her  with  all  his  might, 
whereupon  sue  caught  one  of  his  legs,  gave  it  a  jerk  up,  and  then! 
— ^Gracious  powers!  there  was  then  seen  Tommy  Temple  the 
tailor,  habited  in  his  Sabbath  garments,  his  new  great-coat,  beaver 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  white  neckcloth,  with  a  chocolate 
liandkerchief  over  it,  laid  on  his  back  and  half  buried  in  mud! — 
There  was  Aen  seen  Tommy  Temple,  the  valorous  constable  in 
chief  of  Kiddywinkle,  laid  prostrate  under,  and  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  \  female  pickpocket! 

It  therefore  happened  that  much  at  the  same  moment,  Neddy 
Blossom  was  triumphantly  bestriding  the  prostrate  man,  and  the 
female  was  triumphantly  bestriding  the  prostrate  Tommy  Temple. 
This  was  the  most  awkward  and  embarrassing  state  of  things.  It 
neutralized  the  success  of  both  parties,  and  seemed  to  say  that 
Aey  should  remain  in  their  present  position  forever.  •'  Neddy 
hunny,  come  an*  seave  my  nfe!"  groaned  Tommy; — "Gad  bon 
your  soft  head!'*  responded  the  deputy  in  deep  vexation,  "  C  cud 
cloot  you  mysen  for  lettin  sic  a  creature  as  that  ton  you  up.'* 
Neddy  looked  wistfully  to  see  if  he  could  serve  his  leader,  this 
threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  the  robber  took  advantage  of  it  The 
latter,  instructed  perhaps  by  the  example  of  the  gin,  seized  the 
leg  of  his  conqueror;  and  raised  himself  up  with  such  force,  that 
he  fairly  threw  the  deputy  on  his  head  in  the  mud;  he  then  ran  oft' 
and  the  girl  ran  after  nim. 

NOVEifBSR,  lS24-^o.  271.  48 
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"Otbbith  my  battons!''  Maculated  Neddy,  as  he  gathered  him- 
self op  again  and  scraped  me  mud  ofif  his  eyes,  '*  but  TU  hei  my 
neennatto  hoot  of  *em  for  this."  He  then  forgetting  to  |nck  up 
his  liat  pursued  them  at  full  s|ieed,  and  the  constable  was  impelled 
by  shame  to  rise  and  follow  him.  The  ploughmen  who  commanded 
a  full  view  of  them,  had  stopped  their  horses  to  gaze  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  fray,  although  they  could  not  tell  for  their  lives  what 
to  make  of  the  matter.  When,  however  they  saw,  first  the  pick- 
pocket, then  the  girl,  next  Neddy  without  his  hat,  and  then  the 
constable,  all  flying  after  each  other  with  the  utmost  swiftness* 
they  were  assured  that  all  was  not  ri|^t;  and  they  sallied  forth  in 
a  body  to  intercept  the  runners.  "  A  wager!"  cried  the  man, 
"  make  way!  a  wacer!''  «•  It  weant  deah,"  replied  the  first  plough- 
man, as  he  seized  him  by  the  collar;  the  girl  was  next  stomied, 
then  the  officers  came  up,  and  finally  Tommy  Temple's  official 
character  was  made  known«-his  warrant  was  exhibited — ^his  tale 
was  told— a  cart  was  procured  from  a  neighbouring  village,  inte 
which  the  pickpockets  were  put,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them 
— ^five  shillinffs  were  given  to  the  ploughmen  to  drink — and  the 
constable  and  his  deputy  drove  ofi*  with  meir  prisoners  in  triumph 
to  Kiddywinkie,  at  which  ancient  place  they  arrived  in  perfect 
safety. 

Thus  ended  this  most  eventful,  perilous,  triumphant,  and  me- 
morable expedition  of  Tommy  Temple  and  Neddy  Blossom. 
Neitlier  of  them  ever  saw  a  day  like  that,  either  before  or  after  it 
Their  wives  ever  afterwards  esteemed  them  to  be  quite  the  eauais 
of  Wellington  in  military  eeuius  and  bravery,  and  even  glory. 
The  wife  of  Tommy  Temple  was  often  heard  to  say  that  «*her 
husban  wad  ha'  been  meade  a  barronite  for  what  he  then  did  in 
king  sarvice,  if  greate  foaks  had  had  ony  decency  aboot  'em.'' 
Never  did  the  heroes  afterwards  enter  company,  without  giving 
an  exceedingly  long  and  luminous  history  of  the  exploit.  They 
did  not  give  it  exactly  as  I  have  given  it,  but  this  may  be  easily 
accounted  fi>r.  They  were  interested-— I  am  disinterested — and 
this  makes  a  mighty  difference.  Had  I  been  one  of  them;  I  should 
not  have  written  as  I  have  written.  They  bolstered,  veiled,  added, 
suppressed,  embellished,  and  magnified,  until  they  at  last  produced 
a  story  which  actually  made  one's  ftesh  creep  on  one's  back,  it 
was  so  foil  of  daring,  and  horrors  and  wonders. 

The  man  and  woman  were  taken  before  the  magistrate— the 
whole  of  Mr.  Smallglebe's  money,  save  about  a  guinea,  was  found 
upon  them— the  evidence  of  the  vicar,  the  poet,  and  the  publican, 
to  whom  tiiej  paid  the  note,  was  duly  taken,  and  they  were  com- 
mitted for  tnal.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  account  of  the  trial 
in  a  future  page  of  this  history.  1  record  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
that,  after  tne  most  minute  search,  no  trace  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's 
lost  treasures  could  be  discovered;  and  the  girl,  upon  being  inter- 
rogated, actually  confessed  that  she  had  thrown  the  whole  of  these 
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tl«ftfiires-*-4hese  intuhiable  treasnrM  save  the  three  and  sixpence^ 
into  a  ditch,  aa  things  of  no  worth!  This  naturally  rendered  the 
poet  inconsolable;  and,  alas!  miseries  thickened  npon  him.  The 
nimoHrs  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another  place  were  dolj  con* 
▼ejed  to  Miss  Peggy  Littlesight,  who  forthwith  privately  sent  her 
senrant  to  Mr.  Slenderstave's  lodgings  to  make  inaairies  touching 
their  truth.  The  girl  ascertained  that  the  poet's  legs  had  not 
been  broken— that  no  knife  had  been  put  into,  him — ^that  no  per* 
sonal  injury  had  befallen  him— and  Mr.  Slenderstave  swore  upon 
his  honour  that  he  was  neither  mellow  nor  frisky,  and  that  hedid 
not  tempt  the  young  besgar  into  the  inn's  yard.  He,  however, 
thoughtlessly  dropped  a  Mast,  that  he  perhaps  could  have  done  it, 
had  he  been  so  inclined;  and  he  was  constrained  to  admit,  that 
the  female  had  abstracted  all  Miss  Peggy's  pledges  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  Miss  Littlesight  ruminated  deeply  upon  this.  She 
could  not  conceive  how  Mr.  Slenderstave  could  know  that  he 
could  have  tempted  ^e  girl  into  the  yard,  except  from  experiment; 
and  she  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be  possible  for  the  ffirl 
to  empty  his  waistcoat-pocket,  if  he  had  kept  at  a  decorous  dis- 
tance from  her,  and  had  not  violated  his  solemn  vows  of  eternal 
constancy.  The  servant,  upon  being  called  upon  for  hec  ofunion, ' 
and  upon  hearing  the  fears  of  her  youDe  mistress,  declared  that  it 
dearly  amount^  to  positive  proof,  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  had 
been  acting  most  faithlessly  ana  wickedly.  Miss  P^Ky*  without 
losing  a  mcmient,  went  into  hysterics;  and  as  soon  as  suie  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  ^de  a  pen,  she  forwarded  a  note  to  the 
poet,  which  informed  him,  that  he  was  a  brute— a  villiun — a  mon- 
ster;— ^that  he  mi^t  revel  with  beg^  girls  as  he  pleased;— that 
he^uld  have  no  more  of  her  precious  gifts,  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase their  smiles;— that  she  discarded  him,  and  would  never  see 
him  more;-^ndti[iat  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  world  for- 
ever! Mr.  Slenderstave  received  the  note — ^read  it— and  took  to 
hi^bed  immediately. 
Thus  ends  the  second  part  of  Kiddywinkle  History. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ptproxylie  and  Pyroacetic  /Sptrii^.— -MM.  Macaire  and  Mar- 
cet  have  siven  a  particular  account  of  these  substances,  in  a  pa- 
per, read  Defore  the  society  of  Physics  and  Natural  History  of 
Geneva.  They  have  several  analogies  with  alcohol,  more  especi- 
ally that  of  forming  peculiar  ethers  by  the  action  of  acids.  The 
first  is  obtained  during  the  rectification  of  pyrolignous  acid.  The 
latter -was  made  known  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  as  a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  certain  acetates. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit  is  a  colourless  and  transparent  liquid    of  a 
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strong,  pungcttt  lad  etherial  tmeUy  and  ftrongt  bet,  and  tl^tty 
pimgeDttaste^leavingaflayoiirlike  that  ofoUof  peppen^  Spi 
ffr.  0.828.  Boilinfl;  point  150^.  Insolutde  in  oil  of  tmpentine* 
It  iMirns  with  a  Mae  flame  widiont  residne.  It  fonna  peculiar 
ethers  vith  nitric  acid  and  witii  chlorine.  Its  ccmstitoeBts  are 
carbon^  oxj^n,  and  hydro^n. 

Pjrroacetic  Spirit  is  quite  distinct  in  its  propwties,  from  the 
spint  jvst  described.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  less,  being  onl j  0JS6.  It  is 
completel  J  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  burns  with  an  intense 
white  flame.  It  consists  of  the  same  ultimate  constituents  as  the 
pjroxylic  spirit,  but  contains  more  carbon  and  leas  oxygen. 

Jhoxidixing  Property  of  the  Vofpour  of  Water. — Herrabstadt, 
hairing  observed  that  the  vapour  prooe€^in(|^  from  boiling  sea- 
water  had  the  power  of  colounng  red,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
▼er,  was  induced  to  suppose  that  this  liq|uid  contained  naturally 
a  colouring  principle.  M.  Pfaff,  upon  investigating  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon,  has  lately  ascertained,  that  a  power  of  colour- 
ing the  same  solution  is  possessed  by  th6  vapour  of  pure  water 
itself.  The  eifect  depends  upon  the  deoxidixement  of  a  part  of 
the  oxide  of  silver,  caused  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  aqueous  vapour, 
which  b  decomposed,  oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  disen- 
gaged. When,  nowever,  the  discolouration  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing sea-water,  muriatic  acid  conduces,  with  the  vapour  of  water 
in  effecting  the  chanfi;e  of  cdour;  chloride  of  silver  being  form- 
ed,  which,  mixing  with  the  reduced  silver  in  varying  proportions, 
creates  the  various  shades  of  colour  produced. 

JX^w  AnalyaU  of  Bed  Silver  Ore.— M.  Bonsdorff,  of  Sweden, 
has  made  a  new  analysis  of  this  mineral,  and  finds  it  to  contain  no 
oxide  of  antimony,  as  heretofore  supposed  from  the  analyses  oi 
Klaproth  and  Vauauelin;  it  being  soleky  a  compound  of  sujphiiret 
of  silver,  with  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

The  method  of  analysis  adopted,  was  to  pass  a  stream  of  dry 
hydn^n  over  a  portion  of  the  mineral  in  fine  powder.  No  water 
was  produced,  but  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  was  converted  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  bein^  received  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  produced  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  copper, 
from  which  the  quantity  of  sulphur  was  calculated.  What  re- 
mained of  the  mineral,  was  an  alloy  of  silverflnd  antimonj,  from 
which  the  silver  was  obtained  by  cupellation.  The  experimental 
results  accord  with 

1  Propordonal  sulphuret  of  silver,  12^ 

1  sulphuret  of  antimony,  60 

on,  186 

1  Proportional  silver,  110 

1  ■                   antimony,  44 

2 sulphur,  16  X  2  »  St 
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Barmde  JMd  in  Toumudine.'^'M.  Gmelin,  in  his  AnAlrtie  re- 
aearcbes  on  thediffeitetyarietiesof  tonrmalineyhasinyariablyfonnd 
from  two.  to  six  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid»  which  he  conmdera 
to  be  an  essential  constitnent  Mr.  Henr j  Seybert  of  this  city 
has  analyzed  several  American  tourmalines,  and  likewise  finds 
boracic  acid  to  be  a  constant  ingredient.  It  is  not,  however, 
known,  whether  the  American  mineral  occasionally  contains  lithia» 
as,  according  to  €hnelin,  is  the  case  with  some  European  specimens. 

^^f>ittire  of  the  free  Add  ejected  from  the  Human  Stomaek  in 
Dyspepna, — The  observation  of  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  paper  read  before 
-the  Koyal  Society,  that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic,  is  rally  confirmed 
by  some  decisive  experiments  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  Children. 

Antiseptic  powers  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bbaehing  SaU.'-^ 
According  to  M.  Labarraque,  chloride  of  lime  possesses  great 
antiseptic  powers,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  pre- 
serving bodies,  destined  for  dissection  in  a  fresh  state.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  recommended  to  add  one  pound  of  the  chloride 
to  thirty  or  forty  quarts  of  water,  and  to  apply  the  resulting 
liquid,  by  means  of  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the  bodies  intended  to 
be  preserved. 

Orfila  has  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  M.  Labarra^ue's  observations,  on  the  convenience  of  the  appli'* 
cation  of  chlonne,  as  a  dis-infecting  a8;ent,  when  combined  with 
lime.  Having  been  called  upon  by  the  police,  to  ascertain  the 
fact  of  poisoning  in  a  body,  that  had  been  buried  for  thirty-two 
days,  it  was  disinterred;  but  the  stench  was  so  horrible,  tnat  it 
was  insupportable  even  at  the  distance  of  two-hundred  yards. 
The  f»tor  was  somewhat  diminished  by  three  hours'  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  to  admit  of  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations. Under  these  circumstances,  Orfila  resorted  to  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  recommended  by  Labarraque, 
which  was  sprinkled  over  the  corpse.  Very  soon  the  putrid  ex-* 
halations  ceased,  and  ^rfila  and  his  assistants  were  enabled  to 
prosecute  their  examiMtion,  for  several  hours,  without  incon*- 
venience. 

Jdfthod  of  cleaning  Gold  TVitikets. — According  to  Or.  Mac 
Culloch,  gold  trinkets  may  be  advantageously  cleaned,  by  boiling 
them  in  aqueous  ammonia.  By  this  treatment,  the  copper  of  the 
alloy,  is  dissolved  to  a  certain  depth,  leaving  on  the  surface  a 
stratum  of  pure  gold,  which  is  alone  visible,  and  by  which  in  effect 
the  trinket  is  gilt 

Mode  of  preserving  Copper-plates  from  Injury,  when  not  in 
use. — Copper-plates  are  known  to  contract,  by  laying  by,  a  thin 
coat  of  oxide,  which  in  time  injures  the  delicate  lines  of  the 
engraving.  To  obviate  this  injury  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  recommends, 
that  they  should  be  covered  with  common  spirit  varnish,  when 
not  in  use.  This  can  be  easily  removed,  when  impressions  are 
to  be  worked  from  the  plate,  by  the  application  of  spirit  of  wine. 
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ROBERT  BURNS  AND  LORD  BYR9N. 

I  HAVB  seen  Robert  Burns  laid  in  his  nraye,  and  I  have  seen 
George  Grordon  Byron  borne  to  his;  of  boui  I  wish  to  speak,  and 
Vkj  wfNrds  shall  be  spoken  with  honestj  and  freedom^  They  were 
great  thoueh  not  equal  heirs  of  fame;  the  fortunes  of  their  birth 
were  ividefy  dissimilar;  yet  in  their  passions  and  in  their  genius 
they  approached  to  a  closer  resemblance;  their  careers  were  short 
and  glorious,  and  they  both  perished  in  the  summer  of  life,  and^ 
all  the  splendour  of  a  reputation  more  likely  to  increase  than  di- 
minish. One  was  a  peasant,  and  the  other  was  a  peer;  but  Na- 
ture is  a  ereat  leveller,  and  makes  amends  for  the  injuries  of  for- 
tune by  me  richness  of  her  benelactions;  the  genius  of  Burns 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  nobles  of  the  land;  by  nature,  if  not 
by  birth,  he  was  the  peer  of  Byron.  I  knew  one,  and  I  have  seen 
botl);  I  have  hearkened  to  words  from  their  lips,  and  admired  the 
labours  of  their  pens,  and  I  am  now,  and  likely  to  remain,  under 
the  influence  of  their  magic  songs.  They  rose  by  the  fwce  ot 
their  genius,  and  they  fell  by  the  strength  of  their  pas^ons;  one 
wrote  from  a  love  and  the  other  from  a  scorn  of  mankind;  and 
they  both  sang  of  the  emotions  of  their  own  hearts  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  an  originality  which  few  have  equalled,  and  none  surely 
have  surpassed.  But  it  is  less  my  wish  to  draw  the  characters  of 
those  extraordinary  men  than  to  write  what  I  remember  of  them; 
and  I  will  say  nothing  that  I  know  not  to  be  true,  and  little  but 
what  I  saw  myself. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Bums  was  in  Nithsdale.  I  was  then 
a  child,  but  his  looks  and  his  vmce  cannot  well  be  foi^eotien;  and 
while  I  write  this  I  behold  him  as  distinctly  as  I  did  when  I  stood 
at  my  father's  knee,  and  heard  the  bard  repeat  his  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter.  He  ^  as  tall  and  of  a  manly  make,  his  brow  broad  and  high, 
and  his  voice  varied  with  the  character  of  his  inimitable  tale;  yet 
through  all  its  variations  it  w^s  melody  iteelf.  He  was  of  great 
personal  strength,  and  proud  too  of  displ^lng  it;  and  I  have  seen 
nim  lift  a  load  with  ease,  which  few  ordinary  men  would  have  wil- 
lingly undertaken.  The  first  time  1  ever  saw  Byron  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold.  He 
stood  up  in  his  place  on  the  opposition  side,  and  made  a  speech 
on  the  subject  of  catholic  freedom*  His  voice  was  low,  and  I 
heard  him  but  by  fits,  and  when  I  say  he  was  witty  and  sarcastic, 
I  judge  as  much  from  the  involuntary  mirth  of  the  benches  as 
from  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears.  His  voice  had  not  the  full 
and  manly  melody  of  the  voice  of  Bums;  nor  had  he  equal  vigour 
of  frame,  nor  tlie  same  open  expanse  of  forehead.  But  his  face 
was  finely  formed,  and  was  impi^essed  with  a  more  delicate  vi- 
gour than  that  of  the  peasant  poet  He  had  a  singular  conforma- 
tion of  ear,  the  lower  lobe,  instead  of  beins  pendulous,  grew  down 
and  united  itself  to  the  cheek  and  resemoled  no  other  ear  I  ever 
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saw>  taye  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  boat  by  Thorvald- 
8on  16  feeble  and  mean;  the  painting  of  PhilUpa  is  more  noble  and 
much  more  like.  Of  Bums  I  have  never  seen  aught  but  a  very 
uninspired  resemblance-^nd  1  regret  it  the  more,  t^canae  he  had 
a  look  worthy  of  the  happiest  effort  of  art — a  look  beaming  with 
poetrj  and  eioqqence. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Bums  in  life  was  on  his  return  from  the 
Brow -well  of  Solwaj;  he  had  been  ailing  all  spring,  and  summer 
had  come  without  bringing  health  with  it;  he  had  eone  away  very 
ill,  and  he  returned  worse.  He  was  brought  back,  I  thiuk,  in  a 
covered  spring-cart,  and  when  he  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  street 
in  which  he  lived  he  could  scarce  stand  upright  He  reached  his 
own  door  with  difficulty.  He  stooped  much,  and  there  was  a  vi- 
sible change  in  his  looks.  Some  may  thiiik  it  not  unimportant  to 
know,  that  he  was  at  that  time  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  the 
dress  nankeen  pantaloons  of  the  volunteers,  and  that  his  neck,  which 
was  inclining  to  be  short,  caused  his  hat  to  turn  up  behind,  in  the 
manner  of  the  shovel  hats  of  the  Episcopal  clergv.  Truth  obliges 
me  to  add,  that  he  was  not  fastidious  about  his  dress;  and  that  an* 
officer,  curious  in  personal  appearance  and  equipments  of  his  com- 
pany, might  have  questioned  the  military  nicety  of  the  poet's 
clothes  and  arms.  But  his  colonel  was  a  maker  of  rhyme,  and 
the  poet  had  to  display  more  charity  for  his  commander's  verse 
than  the  other  had  to  exercise  when  he  inspectetl  the  clothing  and 
arms  of  the  careless  bard. 

From  the  day  of  his  return  home,  till  the  hour  of  his  untimely 
death,  Dumfries  was  like  a  besieged  place.  It  was  known  he  was 
dying,  and  the  anxiety,  not  of  the  rich  and  the  learned  only,  but 
01  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  elceeded  all  belief.  Wherever 
two  or  three  people  stood  together,  their  talk  was  of  Bums  and 
of  him  alone;  they  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  person,  of  his  works, 
of  his  family,  of  his  fame,  and  of  his  untimely  and  approaching 
fate,  with  a  warmth  and  an  enthusiasm  which  will  ever  endear  Dum- 
fries to  my  remembrance.  All  that  he  said  or  was  saying-^the 
opinions  oi  the  physicians  (and  Maxwell  was  a  kijid  and  a  skilful 
one,)  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  reported  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  house. 

His  fl;Dod  humour  was  unruffled,  and  liis  wit  never  forsook  him. 
He  looked  to  one  of  his  fellow  volunteers  with  a  smile,  as  he 
stood  by  the  bed-side  with  his  eyes  wet,  and  said,  '*  John,  dont  let 
the  awkward  squad  fire  over  me.''  He  was  aware  that  death  was 
dealing  with  him;  he  asked  a  lady  who  visited  him,  more  in  sin- 
cerity than  mirth,  what  commands  she  had  for  the  other  world- 
he  repressed  with  a  smile  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  told  them 
he  had  lived  long  enough.  As  his  life  drew  near  a  close,  tlie  ea- 
ger yet  decorous  solicitude  of  his  fellow  townsmen  increased.  He 
was  an  exciseman  it  is  true — a  name  odious,  from  many  associa- 
tions, to  his  countrymen — ^but  he  did  his  duty  meekly  and  kindly, 
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and  repressed  rather  than  encouraged  the  deaire  of  some  of  his 
companions  to  pnsh  the  law  with  seyeritr;  he  was  therefore  nmch 
beloved,  and  the  passion  of  the  Scotch  for  poetry  made  tiiem  re- 
gard him  as  little  fower  than  a  spirit  inspired.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  Tonn^  men  of  Dumfries  to  meet  m  the  streets  daring  the 
hoars  of  remission  from  laboar,  and  bj  these  means  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  ^neral  solicitude  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  ages.  His  differences  with  them  in  some  important  points  of 
human  speculations  and  religious  hope  were  forgotten  and  forgiv- 
en; they  thought  only  of  his  genius^-of  the  delight  his  composi- 
tions had  diffused — ^and  they  talked  of  him  with  the  same  awe  as 
of  some  depaHing  spirit,  whose  Toice  was  to  gladden  them  no 
more.  His  last  moments  have  never  been  described;  he  had  laid 
his  head  quietly  on  the  pillow  awaititig  dissolution,  when  his  at- 
tendant reminded  him  othis  medicine  and  held  the  cup  to  his  lips* 
He  started  suddenly  up,  drained  the  cup  at  a  gulp,  threw  nis 
hands  before  him  like  a  man  about  to  swim,  and  sprung  from  head 
to  foot  of  the  bed — fell  with  his  face  down,  and  expired  without  a 
groan. 

Of  the  dying  moments  of  Bjrron  we  have  no  very  minute  nor 
very  distinct  account.  He  penshed  in  a  foreis^n  land  amons  bar- 
banans  or  aliens,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  without  the  aid  of  a 
determined  pliysician,  whose  firmness  or  persuasion  might  have 
vanquished  his  obstinacy.  His  aversion  to  bleeding  was  an  infir- 
mity which  he  shared  with  many  better  remilated  minds;  for  it  is 
no  uncommon  belief  that  the  first  touch  of  the  lancet  will  charm 
away  the  approach  of  death,  and  those  who  believe  this  are  wil- 
ling to  reserve  so  decisive  a  spell  for  a  more  momentous  occasion. 
He  had  parted  with  his  nativS  land  in  no  ordinary  bitterness  of 
spirit;  and  his  domestic  infelicity  had  rendered  his  future  peace 
of  mind  hopeless — ^this  was  aggravated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
tales  or  the  intrusion  of  travellers,  by  reports  injurious  to  his  char- 
acter, and  by  the  eaeer  and  vulgar  avidity  with  which  idle  stories 
were  circulated,  which  exhibited  him  in  weakness  or  in  folly. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  long  before  his  untimely 
death  his  native  land  was  as  bright  as  ever  in  his  fiincy,  and  that 
his  anger  conceived  asainst  the  many  for  the  sins  of  the  few  had 
subsided  or  was  subsiding.  Of  Scotland,  and  of  his  Scottish  ori- 
gin, he  has  boasted  in  more  than  one  place  of  his  poetry;  he  is 
{)roud  to  remember  the  land  of  his  mother,  and  to  sinff  that  he  is 
lalf  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  a  whole  one  in  his  heart.  Of  his  great 
rival  in  popularity,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  speaks  with  kindness; 
and  the  compliment  he  has  paid  him  has  been  earned  by  the  un- 
changeable admiration  of  the  other.  Scott  has  ever  spoken  of 
Byron  as  he  has  lately  written,  and  all  those  who  know  him  will 
feel  that  this  consistency  is  characteristic  I  must,  however*  con- 
fess, his  forgiveness  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  an  unlooked-for  and  un- 
expected piece  of  humility  and  loving  kindness,  and,  as  a  Scotch* 
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man>  I  am  rather  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  presage  of  early  death 
and  to  conclude  that  the  poet  was  "  fev,"  and  foreave  his  arch 
enemy  in  the  spirit  of  the  dying  Highlander — *'  Weel,  weel,  I  for- 
give Kim,  but  God  confound  you»  my  twa  sons,  Duncan  and  Gil- 
bert, if  you  forgite  him.''  The  criticism  with  which  the  Bdin- 
burch  Review  welcomed  the  first  flight  which  Byron's  Muse  took, 
would  have  crushed  and  broken  any  spirit  less  dauntless  than  his 
own;  and  for  a  long  while  he  entei*tained  the  horror  of  a  reviewer 
which  a  bird  of  sons  feels  for  the  presence  of  the  raven.  But  thej 
smoothed  his  spirit  down,  first  by  submission  and  tlien  by  idolatry, 
and  his  pride  must  have  been  equal  to  that  which  made  the  anr 
gels  fall  if  it  had  refused  to  be  soothed  by  the  obeisance  of  a  re- 
viewer. One  never  forgets,  if  he  should  happen  to  forgive,  an  in- 
sult or  an  injury  offered  in  youth — it  grows  with  the  growth  and 
strengthens  with  the  strength,  and  I  may  reasonably  doubt  the 
trutli  of  the  poet's  song  when  he  sings  of  his  dear  Jeffrey.  The 
news  of  his  death  came  upon  London  like  an  earthquake;  and 
though  the  common  multitude  are  ignorant  of  literature  and  desti- 
tute of  feeling  for  the  higher  flights  of  poetry,  yet  they  consented 
to  feel  by  faiui,  and  believed,  because  the  newspapers  believed, 
that  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  firmament  of  poesy  was  ex- 
tinguished forever.  With  literary  men  a  sense  of  the  public  mis- 
fortune was  mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  sense  that  a  giant  was  re- 
moved from  their  way;  and  that  they  had  room  now  to  break  a 
lance  with  an  equal,  without  the  fear  of  being  overthrown  by  fiery 
impetuosity  and  colossal  strength.  The  world  of  literature  is 
now  resigned  to  lower,  but,  perhaps,  not  less  presumptuous  poetic 
spirits.  But  among  those  wno  feared  him,  or  envied  nim»  or  loved 
him,  there  are  none  who  soirow  not  for  the  national  loss,  and 
grieve  not  that  Byron  fell  so  soon,  and  on  a  foreign  shore. 

When  Burns  died  I  was  then  young,  but  I  was  not  insensible 
that  a  mind  of  no  common  stren^i  had  passed  from  among  us. 
He  had  caught  my  fancy  and  toucned  my  heart  with  his  songs  and 
his  poems.  I  went  to  see  him  laid  out  for  the  grave;  several  el- 
dern  people  were  with  me.  He  lay  in  a  plain  unadorned  coffin, 
with  a  linen  sheet  drawn  over  his  face,  and  on  the  bed,  and  around 
the  body,  herbs  and  flowers  were  thickly  strewn  according  to  tlie 
usage  01  the  country.  He  was  wasted  somewhat  by  long  illness; 
but  death  had  not  increased  the  swarthy  hue  of  his  face,  which 
was  uncommonly  dark  and  deeply  marked — the  dying  pang  was  vi- 
sible in  the  lower  part,  but  his  broad  and  open  brow  was  pale  and 
serene,  and  around  it  his  sable  hair  lay  in  masses,  slightly  touched 
with  gray,  and  inclining  more  to  a  wave  than  a  curl.  The  room  ^ 
where  he  lay  was  plain  and  neat,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  poet's 
humble  dwelling  pressed  the  presence  of  death  more  closely  on 
the  heart  than  if  his  bier  had  been  embellished  by  vanity  and  co- 
vered with  the  blazonry  of  high  -ancestry  and  rank.  We  stood 
and  gazed  on  him  in  silence  for  the  space  of  several  minutes — we 
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wvnty  and  otiiers  succeeded  us — there  was  Ao  justlmi;  and  crush- 
ing, ^ough  the  crowd  was  great— man  followed  man  as  patiently 
and  orderly  as  if  all  bad  been  a  matter  of  mutual  understanding 
«^-not  a  question  was  asked — not  a  whisper  was  heard.  This  was 
several  days  after  his  death.  It  is  the  custoA  of  Scotland  to 
*'  wake*'  the  body — not  with  wild  bowlings  and  wilder  songs,  and 
mfoch  waste  of  strong  drink»  like  our  mercurial  neighbours,  but  in 
nlence  or  in  prayer— superstition  says  it  is  unsonsie  to  leave  a 
corpse  alone;  and  it  is  never  left,  f  know  not  who  watched  by 
the  body  of  Bums— much  it  was  my  wish  to  share  in  the  honour 
—but  my  extreme  youth  would  have  made  such  a  request  seem 
foolish,  and  its  rejection  would  have  been  sure. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  feelings  of  another  people,  and  of  die  cus* 
toms  of  a  higher  rank,  when  I  speak  of  laying  out  the  body  of 
Byron  for  the  grave.  It  was  announced  from  time  to  time  that 
he  was  to  be  exhibited  in  state,  and  the  progress  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  poet's  bier  was  recorded  in  the  pages  of  ^n  hundred 
publications.  Thej  were  at  length  completed,  and  to  separate 
the  curiosity  of  the  poor  from  the  admiration  of  the  rich,  the  latter 
were  indulged  with  tickets  of  admission,  and  a  day  was  set  a*Dart 
for  them  to  go  and  wonder  over  the  decked  room  and  the  embla- 
zoned bier.  Peei'S  and  peeresses,  priests,  poets,  and  politicians, 
came  in  eilded  chariots  and  hired  hacks  to  g^ze  upon  the  splen- 
dour of  we  funeral  preparations,  and  to  see  in  how  rich  and  hoW 
vain  a  shroud  the  body  of  the  immortal  liad  been  hid.  Those  idle 
trappings  in  which  rank  seeks  to  mark  its  altitude  above  the  vul- 

ST  belonged  to  the  state  of  the  peer  rather  than  to  the  state  of 
e  poet;  genius  required  no  such  attractions;  and  all  this  magnifi- 
cence served  only  to  divide  our  regard  with  the  man  whose  in- 
spired tongue  was  now  silenced  forever.  Who  cared  for  Lord 
Sjron  the  peer,  and  the  privy  councdlor,  with  his  coronet,  and 
his  long  descent  from  princes  on  one  side,  and  from  heroes  on 
both — and  who  did  not  care  for  George  (Gordon  Byron  the  poet, 
who  has  charmed  us,  and  will  charm  our  descendants  with  his 
deep  and  impassioned  verse.  The  homage  was  rendered  to  ee- 
nius,  not  surely  to  rank— for  lord  can  be  stamped  on  any  clay,  but 
inspiration  can  only  be  impressed  on  the  finest  metal. 

Of  the  day  on  which  the  multitude  were  admitted  I  know  not 
in  what  terms  to  speak — I  never  surely  saw  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  silent  sorrow  and  of  fierce  and  intractable  curiosity.  If  one 
looked  on  the  poet's  splendid  coffin  with  deep  awe,  and  thought 
of  the  gifted  spirit  which  had  lately  animated  the  cold  remains, 
others  regarded  the  whole  as  a  pageant  or  a  show,  eot  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  idle  and  the  careless,  and  criticised  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wish  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
time,  and  who  consider  that  all  they  condescend  to  visit  should 
be  according  to  their  own  taste.  There  was  a  crushing,  a 
trampling,  and  an  impatience,  as  mde  and  as  fierce  as  ever  I  wit- 
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Bessed  &t  a  theafrt;  and  words  of  iQcivility  were  bandied  aboiit» 
aod  questions  asked  with  such  determination  to  be  answered,  that 
the  verj  mutes,  whose  business  was  silence  and  repose,  were 
obliged  to  interfere  with  tongue  and  hand  between  tne  visitors 
and  the  dust  of  the  poet  In  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  some 
of  the  trappings  which  were  there  on  the  first  day  were  removed 
on  the  second,  and  this  suspicion  of  the  good  .sense  and  decorum 
of  the  multitude  called  fortn  many  expressions  of  displeasure,  as 
remarkable  for  their  warmth  as  their  propriety  of  language.  By 
five  o'clock  the  people  were  all  ejecte<l — man  and  woman-*and 
the  rich  coffin  bore  tokens  of  the  touch  of  hundreds  of  eager  fin- 
gers— many  of  which  had  not  been  overclean. 

The  multitude  who  accompanied  Burns  to  the  grave  went  step 
by  step  with  the  chief  mourners;  they  might  amount  to  ten  or 
twelve  thousand.  Not  a  word  was  heard;  and,  thoush  all  could 
not  be  near,  and  many  could  not  see,  when  the  earin  closed  on 
their  darlinjg  poet  forever,  there  was  no  rude  impatience  shown, 
no  fierce  disappointment  expressed.  It  was  an  impressive  and 
mournful  sight-  to  see  men  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions  and  opin- 
ions minding  as  brothers,  and  stepping  side  bv  side  down  the 
streets  ofOumfries,  with  the  remains  of  him  who  had  sung  of  their 
loves  and  ioys  and  domestic  endearments,  with  a  truth  and  a  ten- 
derness which  none  perhaps  have  since  equalled.  I  could,  in- 
deed, have  wished  the  military  part  of  the  procession  awav~-€or 
he  was  buried  with  military  honours-^becanse  I  am  one  of  those 
who  love  simplicity  in  all  that  regards  genius.  The  scarlet  and 
gold — the  banners  displayed — ^the  measured  step,  and  the  milita- 
ry array,  with  the  sound  of  martial  instruments  of  .music,  had  no 
share  in  increasing  the  solemnity  of  the  burial  scene;  and  had  no 
connexion  with  the  poet.  I  looked  on  it  then,  and  I  consider  it 
now,  as  an  idle  ostentation,  a  piece  of  superiSuous  state  which 
might  have  been  spared,  more  especially  as  his  neglected  and  tra- 
duced and  insulted  spirit  had  experienced  jqo  kindness  in  the  bo- 
dy from  those  lofty  people  who  are  now  proud  of  being  numbered 
as  his  coevals  and  countrymen.  His  fate  has  been  a  reproach  to 
Scotland.  But  the  reproach  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  En- 
gland. When  we  can  forget  Butler's  fate— Otway's  loaf— Dry- 
den's  old  age,  and  Chatterton's  poison -cup,  we  may  think  that  jve 
stand  alone  in  the  iniquity  of  neglecting  pre-eminent  genius.  I 
ound  myself  at  the  bnnk  of  the  poet's  grave,  into  which  he  was 
about  to  descend  forever — there  was  a  pause  among  the  mourners 
as  if  loth  to  part  with  his  remains;  and  when  he  was  at  last  low- 
ered, and  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  sounded  on  his  coffin-lid,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  tears  on  many  cheeks  where  tears  were  not 
usual.  Tne  volunteers  justified  the  tears  of  their  comrade  by  three 
ragged  and  straggling  volleys.  The  earth  was  heaped  up,  the 
green  sod  laid  over  him,  and  the  multitude  stood  ^zing  on  the 
grave  for  some  minutes'  space,  and  then  melted  silently  away. 
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The  day  was  a  fine  one,  the  san  was  almost  without  a  doad,  and 
not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from  dawn  to  twilight:  I  notice  this— not 
from  my  concurrence  in  the  common  superstition— 4bat  "  l^^vpy 
is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rain8  on,"  but  to  confute  a  pious  fraud 
of  a  religious  Magazine,  which  made  heaven  express  its  wrath  at 
the  interment  of  a  pro&ne  poet,  in  thunder,  in  lightning,  and  in 
rain.  I  know  not  who  wrote  the  story,  and  I  wish  not  to  know; 
but  its  utter  falsehood  thousands  can  attest.  It  is  one  proof  out 
of  many,  how  divine  wrath  is  found  by  dishonest  zeal  in  a  common 
commotion  of  the  elements,  and  that  men,  whose  profession  is 
sodliness  and  truth,  will  look  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  tell  a  de- 
liberate lie. 

A  few  select  friends  and  admirers  followed  Lord  Byron  to  the 
^ve — his  coronet  was  borne  before  him,  and  there  were  many 
indications  of  his  rank;  but,  save  the  assembled  multitude,  no  in- 
dications of  his  genius.    In  conformity  to  a  sineuiar  practice  of 
the  great,  a  long  train  of  tlieir  empty  carriages  followed  the  mourn- 
ing coaches— mocking  ^e  dead  with  idle  state,  and  impedins  the 
honester  sympathy  of  the  crowd  with  barren  pageantry.    Where 
were  the  owners  of  those  machines  of  sloth  and  luxury — where 
were  the  men  of  rank  among  whose  dark  pedigrees  Lord  Byron 
threw  the  light  of  his  genius,  and  lent  the  brows  of  nobility  a  halo  to 
which  they  were  strangers?  Where  were  the  great  Whi^  Where 
were  the  illustrious  Tories?    Could  a  mere  difference  in  matters 
of  human  belief  keep  those  fJEistidious  persons  awaj?    But,  above 
all,  where  were  the  friends  with  whom  wedlock  had  united  him? 
On  his  desolate  corpse  no  wife  looked,  and  no  child  shed  a  tear.  I 
have  no  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  in  domestic  infelicities, 
and  I  am  willing  to  believe  tney  were  separated  in  such  a  way  as 
rendered  conciliation  hopeless;  but  who  could  stand  and  look  on 
his  pale  manly  face,  and  his  dark  locks  which  early  sorrows  were 
making  thin  and  gray,  without  feeling  that,  sifted  as  he  was,  with 
a  soul   above  the  mark  of  other  men,  his  domestic  misfortunes 
called  for  our  pity  as  surely  as  his  genius  called  for  our  admiration. 
When  the  career  of  Bums  was  closed,  I  saw  another  sights— a 
weeping  widow  and  four  helpless  sons;  they  came  into  the  streets 
in  their  mournings,  and  public  sympa^y  was  awakened  afresh;  I 
sUall  never  forget  the  looks  of  his  boys,  and  the  compassion  which 
they  excited.    The  poet's  life  had  not  been  without  errors,  and 
such  errors,  too,  as  a  wife  is  slow  in  forgiving  but  he  was  hon- 
oured then,  and  is  honoured  now,  by  the  unahenatde  affection  of 
his  wife,  and  the  world  repays  her  prudence  and  her  love  by  its 
re»rd  and  esteem. 

Burns,  with  all  his  errors  in  faith  and  in^ractice,  was  laid  in 
hallowed  earth,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  town  in  which  resided; 
no  one  thought  of  closing  the  church  gates  against  his  body,  be- 
cause of  the  freedom  of  his  poetry,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  life. 
And  why  was  not  Byron  laid  among  the  illustrious  men  of  En- 
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sland,  in  Westminster  Abbey?  Is  there  a  po^t  in  all  the  Poet's 
Corner  who  has  better  right  to  that  distinction?  Why  was  the 
door  closed  against  him,  and  opened  to  the  carcasses  of  Uiousands 
without  merit,  and  without  name?  Look  round  the  walls,  and  on 
the  floor  over  which  you  tread»  and  behold  them  encumbered  and 
inscribed  with  memorials  of  the  mean  and  the  sordid  and  the  im- 
pure, as  well  as  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great  Why  did  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  refuse  admission  to  such  an  heir  of  fame  as  Byron? 
if  he  had  no  claim  to  lie  within  the  consecrated  precincts  of  the 
Abbey,  he  has  no  right  to  lie  in  consecrated  ground  at  all.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  pious  fee  for  sepulture  would  have  been  paid 
— and  it  is  not  a  small  one.  Hail!  to  the  Church  of  England,  if 
her  piety  is  stronger  than  her  avarice. 

St  Johnstoun^  or  JohUt  Earl  of  Oourrie:  3  vols*    Maclachlan 
and  Stewart.    Edin.  1823. 

Novels,  in  what  is  called  the  secondary  class,  come  out  so  ra- 
pidly that  the  critics  find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
authors.  For  ourselves  we  have  not  made  the  attempt;  and  yet  one 
half  of  those  we  read  are  left  unnoticed,  from  the  aemandk  which 
other  matters  of  more  immediate  interest  make  upon  our  columns. 
This  was  lately,  and  may  even  still  be  said  to  be,  an  age  of  poetry. 
At  no  former  period  could  Britain  boast  of  such  high  and  various 
living  genius.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  from  the  general  pruriency 
of  the  times,  that  each  great  poet  should  have  at  least  a  do;Len 
echoes.  Our  table  has  often  been  covered  with  reflections  of  Camp- 
bell,  Scott,  and  Byron.  Some  of  these  were  exceedingly  feeble, 
but  others  were  so  vivid  that,  to  those  not  familiar  with  all  the  bor- 
rowed features,  they  niight  actually  be  mistaken  for  ori^nals;  but 
who,  after  all,  can  dwell  long  upon  echoes  or  reflections!  In 
poetry,  especially,  they  are  sickening.  In  novels,  which  have  now 
taken  the  palm,  they  are  little  befter:  although,  from  the  necessity 
of  resting  novels  on  a  wider  basis,  and  selecting  a  greater  number 
of  new  incidents,  the  writers  may  be  said  rather  to  imitate  than 
reflect  The  author  before  us,  however,  is,  in  all  essential,  an 
original.  He  has  been  stimulated  no  doubt  to  come  before  the 
public,  by  the  success  of  the  great  Magician  of  the  border,  whom 
he  has  imitated  not  merely  in  taking  a  portion  of  history  for  the 

froundwork  of  his  novel,  but  also  in  the  ^neral  mode  of  treating 
is  subject;  but  there  is  an  air  of  good  faith  pervading  the  whole 


own.  In  point  of  fancy  he  is  gre^itly  below  the  Great  Unavowed; 
but  in  vigour  of  understanding  he  is  probably  his  superior.  He 
is  not  buoyant  in  expression,  nor  does  he  cfatarm  us  with  the  se- 
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ductive  inflaencei  of  a  capftcious  and  briHiant  tmaginatiim;  but  he 
18  sound  in  judgment*  sincere  in  opinion*  and  be  presents  his 
characters  in  clear  and  just,  though  perh<:ps  subdued,  lights.     He 
is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  what  is  picturescjue  in  life  and  con- 
duct; but  he  cares  more  for  what  is  characteristic.    He  looks  on 
human  nature  more  as  a  species  to  which  he  belongs  himself, 
than  as  an  order  of  beings  to  be  held  up  en  spectacle,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  moment,  or  the  whims  of  a  wanton  and  irrepres- 
sible fancy.  We  do  not  conceal  the  probability  that  we  may  have 
thought  more  favourably  of  this  work*  from  its  ^ving  a  more 
natural  explanation  of  what  has  been  called  the  Gowne  Conspiracy, 
and  a  more  just  view  of  the  character  of  king  James,  than  Home 
of  our  historians.    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and 
the  master  of  Ruthven  were  sacrificed  to  the  meanness,  cunning, 
and  jealousy  of  power,  at  least,  if  nut  jealousy  in  love,  of  the 
king,  and  the  enmity  of  rival  courtiers*    Difficulties  attend  the 
case  let  it  be  viewed  as  it  maj,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to 
believe  any  thing  that  is  base  m  the  hollow-hearted  James,  than 
that  Gowne  and  his  brother  were  imprudent  to  insanity,  as  well 
as  atrociously  wicked.    The  female  characters  are  all  well  sup- 
ported here.    Euphan  of  the  Craigs  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
Elspeth   Mucklenacket;  queen   Anne,   lady  Agnes  Somerdale, 
and  lady  Beatrix,  may  also  be  put  in  competition  with  queen 
Mary  and  her  court.    The  coquetting  of  the  queen  with  the  mas- 
ter of  Ruthven,  and  her  midnight  interview  with  younff  Logan, 
after  the  murders,  are  spiritedly  given;  while  the  portraitures  of 
Nicol  Parton,  Heronshaw  the  Falconer,  Patuilo  the  Jesuit,  Roth- 
say,  and  the  two  brothers,  abound  in  masterly  touches.     We  had 
almost  forgot  mine  host  and  hostess  of  Loretto,  the  graceless  son 
of  the  hostess — another  Mike  Lambourne,  old  Adam  Herbel,  the 
Abbess,  &.C.,  characters  that  deserve  to  be  named,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because,  on  reflection,  they 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  had  really  taken  something 
more  than  hints  from  his  great  precursor.  But,  after  all,  as  it  does 
happen  where  this  is  most  obvious,  that  the  characters  here  have 
an  air  both  of  truth  and  originality  about  them,  we  must  either 
hold  that  there  is  no  imitation,  or  that  there  is  so  much  of  com- 
mon-place in  the  compositions,  that  imitation  is  any  thing  but 
difficult.    We  incline,  however,  to  that  opinion  which  is  most 
exalting  to  the  genius  of  the  leading  author,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing an  appearance  of  running  parallels  by  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tation, does  not  deny  originality  to  him  who  has  subsequently 
taken  a  similar  path.    Scott  himself  has  occasionally  taken  hints 
from  Cervantes,  Smollett,  and  Fielding,  and  materials  from  sun- 
dry chroniclers  and  historians;  yet  few  will  venture  to  sav  that 
his  original  powers  are  not  as  wonderful  as  his  acquired  know- 
ledge.   Our  present  author  is  more  like  the  author  of  Waverley 
than  any  of  his  own  grade.    He  does  not  strew  so  many  flowers 
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as  Gftlt;  but  there  is  less  affectatioa  about  hiBi-— less  husk;  and 
he  is  more  natural^  and  striyes  less  to  arrive  at  fine  writing,  elo- 
quence, or  pathos,  than  the  rest  of  our  secondarjr  novelists.  Am- 
bition, when  very  obvious,  is  generally  ludicrous  if  not  successful. 
l¥e  hope  to  meet  again  vnth  the  author  of  St.  Johnstoun. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
THE  ALBUM. 

The  discovery  of  Galvanism,  like  that  of  most  other  things,  was 
entirely  owing  to  accident.  It  was  while  the  wife  of  Galvani 
was  superintending  the  culinarv  preparation  of  frogs,  that  she 
obtaineii  the  simple  fact,  which  has  given  immortality  to  her  hus- 
band. A  number  of  these  animals  skinned  for  the  pot,  happened 
to  be  laid  on  a  iablc  near  an  electrical  machine,  and  whilst  the 
machine  was  in  a  state  of  activity,  an  attendant  chanced  to  touch 
with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  the  crural  nerve  of  one  of  the  frogs 
lying  near  the  prime  conductor;  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.  The  lady 
communicated  the  observation  to  her  husband;  and  the  professor, 
who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  set  of  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  proving  that  muscular  motion  depends  upon  electricity, 
was  delighted  to  find  how  much  his  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by 
this  accidental  discovery. 


There  is  scarcely  an^  department  of  historical  literature,  which 
may  not,  like  a  professional  treatise,  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
particular  classes  of  readers.  The  annals  of  conquerors  may  afford 
valuable  information  to  the  military  man;  the  traveller  will  seek 
for  the  circumstances  which  have  formed,  and  which  display,  the 
character  of  the  people  whom  he  intends  io  visit,  in  the  history 
of  their  country;  ana  the  statesman  can  only  found  his  expecta- 
tions, of  what  will  be  the  probable  result  of  any  political  measures, 
on  a  know  ledge  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  but  extending  to 
all  the  nations,  which  may  be  likely  to  be  affected  bv  those  mea- 
sures. Nothing,  but  the  expectation  of  some  such  incidental 
benefits,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  historical  studies, 
can  justify  the  devoting  much  attention  to  the  chronicles  of  eas- 
tern nations.  The  only  satisfaction  which  a  well-regulated  mind 
can  find  in  the  perusal  of  such  histories,  is  derived  from  the  insta- 
bility of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  cruel  voluptuary,  who  has 
reigned  for  a  few  months  or  years,  is  assassinated  by  a  younger 
brother,  whose  life  he  had  capriciously  spared,  in  the  general  de- 
struction of  his  nearest  relatives.  We  turn  over  the  pi^t  and 
the  fratricide  is  made  away  with  by  his  confidential  minister,  or 
favourite  slave;  in  whose  family  the  atrocities  are  renewed,  and 
furnished.    But  the  satisfaction  which  results  to  the  reader, 
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from  the  celerity  and  seyerity  of  this  retribution,  if  a  feeling  go 
nearly  allied  to  revenge,  that  good  men,  who  are  sensible  orthe 
necessity  of  correcting  their  own  angry  passions,  will  not  willing- 
ly encourage  it  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  obtained 
n-om  the  penisal  of  such  historians,  it  is  an  acquaintance  with 
beings,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  learned,  except  the  possible 
degree  of  meanness  and  depravity  to  which  our  nature  may  be  de- 
graded. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  virtues  may  be  found  in 
every  country;  but  under  a  despotic  government,  they  will  seek 
security  in  the  shade. 


The  following^anecdote,from  an  old  newspaper,  deserves  a  place 
in  the  next  edition  of  Mr.  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  LUeroture, 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Li- 
brary Society,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  society  should 
come  to  the  following  resolution: — *'  Whereas,  Jidam  Ferguson, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  some  years  ago  published  a  treatise 
on  the  happiness  of  civil  society,  for  which  he  pretended  a  won* 
derful  veneration:  and  whereas  the  said  Mam  Ferguson,  after- 
wards, in  the  year  izrs,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
in  degradation  of  genius  and  learning,  and  in  prostitution  of  the 
feelings  and  independence  of  a  eentleman,  submitted  to  become  a 
tool  to  the  British  ministry,  and  came  out  as  a  secretary  to  the 
commission  then  sent  into  America,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  subju- 
gating three  millions  of  freemen;  to  signify,  therefore,  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  society  holds  such  degeneracy;  and  in  order  to 
deter  as  much  as  in  our  power,  mankind  from  engaging  di^eir 
talents  as  hirelings  in  schemes  of  tyranny. — It  is  resolv^,  that 
the  aforesaid  book  of  the  said  Jidam  Ferguson,  be,  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  on  the        day  of  next  ensuing,  burnt  by  the 

hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

This  motion  met  with  considerable  opposition,  it  being  urged 
among  other  reasons,  that  the  common  haneman  was  not  under 
the  order  of  the  society,  and  the  resolve,  of  course,  would  be  a 
nullity*  After  some  amendments,  it  was  postponed  for  future 
consideration. 


The  idleness  of  authors  is  a  misnomer,  an  impossibility.  No 
author,  at  least  no  author  of  any  talent  was  ever  idle.  I  can  con- 
ceive the  idleness  of  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  of  a  writer  in 
the  Metropolitan  Encyclopedia,  of  the  compiler  of  a  Mathema- 
tical Dictionary-^ut'l  cannot  conceive  the  idleness  of  a  poet  or 
an  essayist.  He  is  most  industrious,  when  he  seems  most  at  his 
ease;-4ie  is  bringing  the  flowers  to  his  garners  that  his  future  art 
is  to  distil  into  a  celestial  perfume. 
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<«How  TarioQs  bis  employmeDts,  whom  the  wmid 
Calls  idle." 

The  truly  idle  men  of  this  world  are  secretaries  of  state,  law- 
yers in  full  practice,  bank-directors,  merchants  with  "  correspon- 
dents in  all  parts  of  Europe,"  fashionable  publishers,  bankers,  and 
every  variation  of  people  connected  with  trade.  These  work  by 
deputy.    But  your  poet- 


Jests  are,  as  it  were  sauce,  whereby  we  are  recreated,  that  we 
may  eat  with  more  appetite;  but  as  that  were  an  absurd  banquet 
in  which  there  were  few  dishes  of  meat,  and  much  variety  of 
sauces;  and  that  an  unpleasant  one  where  there  were  no  sauce  at 
all,  even  so  that  life  were  spent  idly  where  nothing  were  but 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  a^in  that  tedious  and  uncomfortable 
where  no  pleasure  or  mirw  were  to  be  expected. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Moors. 

Id  hope  a  king  doth  go  to  war, 
In  hope  a  lover  lives  (iill  long; 
In  hope  a  merchant  sails  foil  far, 
In  hope  just  meo  do  suffer  wrongs; 
lo  hope  the  ploughman  sows  his  seed, 
Thus  hope  help&  thousands  at  their  need; 
Then  faiot  not  heart,  among  the  rest; 
Whatever  chance,  hope  thou  the  besU 

Alisqk. 

Richard  Fleckno,  in  1658,  thus  oddly  described  a  loquacious 
lady: — **  Her  tongue  runs  round  like  a  wheel,  one  spoke  after 
another;  there's  no  end  of  it  You  would  wonder  at  her  matter 
to  bear  her  talk,  and  would  admire  her  talk  when  you  hear  her 
matter.  All  the  wonder  is,  whilst  she  talks  onlv  thrums,  how 
she  makes  so  many  different  ends  hang  together.'^ 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from 
other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  them. 

Lord  Baoom. 

It  has  been  finely  and  truly  observed  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  in  considering  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  its  affections  pass  inta 
each  other  like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow;  though  we  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish them  when  they  have  assumed  a  decided  colour  y«t  wt 
can  nerer  determine  where  each  hue  b^ns. 

novbmbbr,  1824— >vo.  £71.      50 
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NARENOR— A  ^ALE. 

Some  are  so  coriotis  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  oar  modem 
Venetian,  Dutch,  or  French;  that  if  two  parties  dearly  lore,  the  one  no- 
de, the  other  igpnoble,  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  thou^  equal 
otherwise  in  years,  fortune,  and  education,  and  all  good  afiection.  In 
Oermany^  except  they  can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they 
scorn  to  match  with  them.  A  noble  man  must  marry  a  noUe  woman,  a 
baron  a  baron's  daughter,  a  knight  a  knight's,  a  gentleman  a  gentleman's; 
as  slaters  sort  their  slate,  so  do  they  degrees,  and  family — Bubton 'a  Jin- 
tdomie  ^  Melcmchofyt  p.  349.     Folio  edition. 

Ih  the  dajft  of  fairies  and  necromancers,  (happy  dajs!  there  is 
nothing  like  them  now!)  lived  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Narenor, 
who  dwelt  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the  wildest  part  of  a  wild  forest  in 
Germany.  How  he  got  there  I  cannot  tell  you;  his  father  and 
mother  had  been  dead  time  out  of  mind,  and  not  one  relation  had 
he  that  he  know  of  in  the  whole  world.  But  what  was  worst  of 
all,  he  was  of  an  ugliness  to  inspire  terror  in  all  who  saw  him. 
No  wonder  that  he  had  the  forest  all  to  himself,  for  wo  to  the  un- 
happy wight  who  should  see  his  ghastly  visage  peering  out  from 
the  tangl^  branches  there.  He  was  sure  to  dream  qf  goblins  for 
several  nights  after;  yet  the  savage  of  the  Schelwer  Forest,  (for 
so  he  was  called,)  was  of  a  very  refined  nature,  and  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  again.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  did  not  take  proper  measures  to  overcome  the  repu8;nance 
which  his  appearance  caused  in  the  female  breast,  and  that  his 
manners  ratner  aided  than  softened  the  natural  deformity  of  his 
person*  At  any  rate,  he  had  not  the  patience  requisite  for  ma- 
king himself  agreeable,  so  he  grew  misanthropic,  and  wrapt  him- 
selfup  in  a  sort  of  proud  despair,  and  in  a  wolf-skin,  which  did 
not  at  all  improve  his  looks.  But  having  mind,  which  would  be 
fed  somehow  or  other,  and  which  could  notbe  satisfied  with  the  offals 
of  every-day  life,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  studies  of  an  uncom- 
mon nature  for  a  peasant,  especially  to  magic  and  alchymy.  The 
hut  in  which  he  lived  had  been  before  tenanted  by  a  hermit  of 
rather  questionable  piety,  who,  indeed,  might  have  been  Dr«  Faus- 
tus  himself  for  any  thing  I  know.  Narenor  had  found  him  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  had  received  his  dying  injunction  to  bury  his 
books  and  crucibles  with  him;  but  the  hermit  died  before  Nare- 
nor had  made  aiiy  promise  to  that  effect,  though  I  am  not  sure 
whether  even  a  promise  would  have  overcome  his  restless  curi- 
osity to  read  the  prohibited  volumes.  Many  choice  secrets  he 
found  therein;  but  what  he  most  ea^rly,  and  hitherto  in  vain, 
sought  for,  was  some  beautifying  elixir  that  miriit  ffive  him  a  lit- 
tle more  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  and  amird  hipi  some 
chance  of  meeting  with  a  fair  partner  of  his  (at  present)  joyless, 
solitary  existence.    One  night,  after  he  had  combined  some  very 
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powerful  ingredients,  and  dissolved  them  in  a  crucible,  as  he  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  experiment,  a  thick  vapour 
arose  from  the  vessel,  and  gradually  condensing,  took  the  form  of 
the  old  inhabitant  of  tlie  cottage.    Narenor,  while  he  thrilled 
with  fear  at  the  presence  of  a  disembodied  beins,  was  yet  full  of 
hope  that  his  wishes  were  near  their  accomplishment.    He  was 
not  disappointed;  the  hermit  held  forth  in  his  tleshless  hand  a 
vial  full  of  a  bnght  sparkling  liquid,  and  thus  addressed  Narenor 
— ■"  Rash,  daring  mortal;  thou  wouldst  not  obej  my  last  command 
to  destroy  the  records  of  an  art,  which  never  made  me  happy.    I 
spoke  in  pity  to  thyself,  but  thy  folly  requires  a  sterner  lesson. 
The  wish  of  thy  heart  is  grantee!  thee.    I  come  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  to  bestow  on  thee  the  Elixir  of  Beauty.    Take  it,  but 
remember,  that  if  ever  thou  give  way  to  aneer,  thy  person  shall 
resume  its  natural  unsi^htliness,  until  a  fresh  application  of  the 
elixir  restore  the  comeliness  which  thou  dost  so  immoderately  co- 
vet." Havinz  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  gave  the  precious  phial  to 
Narenor,  (who  seized  it  with  transport,)  and  then  melted  from  his 
view,  tlie  folds  of  his  dark  garment  blending  with  the  smoke  from 
the  crucible,  and  the  features  fading  into  vapour,  like  the  fantas- 
tic forms  seen  in  autumn's  evening  cloud.    "  Is  it  a  dream?**  said 
Narenor:  but  the  phial  still  remained  in  his  hand,  and  he  hastened 
to  prove  the  reality  of  what  had  passed,  by  an  application  of  its 
contents.     He  placed  himself  before  a  large  mirror  of  burnished 
steel,  which  he  had  often  used  for  masical  purposes,  and  touched 
his  face  with  the  liquid.    Instantly  the  little  red  sunken  eyes, 
that  movdl  in  different  orbits,  expanded  into  a  large  dark  pair  of 
hazel,  which  could  look  the  same  way  very  amicably;  the  nose,  if 
nose  it  could  be  called,  that  seemea  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  various  coloured  tubercles,  subsided  into  a  most  legiti- 
mate Grecian;  the  negro  lips,  which  failing  to  hit  the  centre,  ap- 
peared to  have  a  particular  attraction  towards  the  left  ear,  shrunk 
into  a  mouth  which  Phidias  mi^it  have  been  proud  to  copy.  Nor 
did  the  elixir  prove  less  efficacious  in  embellishing  the  whole  per- 
son of  the  happy  Narenor.    He  stood  a  model  of  manly  grace  and 
beauty.    After  the  first  rapture  of  surprise  and  admiration  was 
over,  he  determined  to  wander  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  and 
a  ladye-love.    Accordingly,  early  on  the  following  morning,  he 
locked  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  taking  witli  him  nothing  but  a  few 
books,  a  small  stock  of  provision,  and  a  change  of  raiment,  left 
the  cottage  in  quiet  possession  to  the  ehost  of  its  late  master.  We 
will  not  say  how  often  he  looked  at  his  taper  leg,  or  made  a  mir- 
ror of  the  running  brook,  to  take  an  exact  inventory  of  his  newly 
acquired  beauties;   we  pass  on  to  more  important  matters.    Just 
as  twilight bej^  to  deepen  the  shades  of  the  forest,  shrieks  as  of 
a  female  in  distress  reacned  his  ear.  He  made  his  way  cautiously, 
but  rapidly,  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  issued,  and,  screening 
himself  behind  the  brushwood,  beheld  a  band  of  robb^  surround- 
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ing  a  coach,  and  in  the  act  ot  dragnng  from  it  a  lad j  ricMj  apr 
parelled.  She  resisted  with  ail  herfeeble  strength,  and  shrieked 
for  help,  but  her  cries  grew  every  moment  fainter.  **  It  were  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  rescue  her  by  my  single  arm,**  thought  Nare- 
nor;  but  taking  advantage  of  his  place  of  ambush,  and  the  obscori* 
ty  of  evening,  he  called  aloud  in  threatening  terms,  changing  the 
tone  of  his  voice  as  often,  and  as  much  as  he  could,  and  running 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  deceive  the  robbers  into  a  belief  that  a 
considerable  band  was  approaching  to  the  lady^s  rescue.  The 
echoes  were  extremely  kind  on  the  occasion,  and  cave  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  doubling  and  redoubling  &e  single  voice 
of  Narenor  into  an  alarming  multitude  of  sounds.  Perhaps  also 
the  fairies  might  have  someSiing  to  do  with  it;  but,  however,  this 
was,  the  robbers  were  certainly  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled, 
leaving  the  poor  lady  very  uncourteoasly  stretched  on  ^e  ground 
in  a  swoon.  Narenor  hastened  to  raise  her.  The  terror  which 
closed  her  eyes  did  not  prevent  her  extreme  beau^  from  being 
apparent  at  the  first  glance.  Perhaps  the  disorder  of  her  fine  dare 
hair,  contrasted  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  comnlexion, 
heightened  the  effect  of  her  charms.  At  any  rate,  Narenor 
thought  so,  and  already,  while  holding  in  his  arms  the  fainting 
beauty,  he  drank  deep  draughts  of  love,  or  vanitv.  The  lady  at 
length  recovered  to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  and  was  profuse  of 
acknowledgments  to  her  youthful  deliverer,  whom  her  two  maids, 
Marion  and  Christine,  pointed  out  as  such  by  their  voluble  and 
rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude.  They  were  not  o^  sufiBcient 
rank  to  be  entitled  to  faint  away;  but,  as  all  attendant  damsels 
ought,  they  went  into  very  becoming  hysterics,  and  clung  round 
Narenor's  neck,  half  crying,  half  laughing,  and  kissing  him,  bat  of 
course  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about  Their  mistress 
chid  them  very  properly  into  a  more  decorous  composure,  and 
withdrew  herself  in  rather  a  stately  manner  from  the  supporting 
arm  of  Narenor,  saying — «*  I1ie  Countess  of  Ermengarde  will  be 
most  happ;^  to  receive  her  deliverer  within  the  walls  of  her  own 
castle,  until  she  can  reward  him,  not  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  services,  nor  her  gratitude,  but  as  far  as  lies  in  her  poor  pow- 
er;"— a  speech  which  Narenor  interpreted  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  and  intoxicated  with  hope  and  self -applause,  he  took  the 
ofiered  seat  in  the  countess's  superb  carriage. 

<<  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  ride, 
**  Splash,  splash  across — " 

not  the  sea,  but  whatever  splashy  places  they  chanced  to  meet 
with,  until  they  arrived  at  a  magnificent  castle,  with  every  appen- 
dage of  ancient  and  feudal  splendour.  The  retainers  of  the  Coun- 
tess tlironged  around  her  preserver  with  gratefiil  acclamations, 
and  amidst  universal  applause  Narenor  was  conducted  to  a  gor- 
geous apartment,  where  lordly  apparel  was  provided  for  him,  and 
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ewtrj  laxvrj  that  could  delight  Us  pitmd  heart  He  seemed  now 
to  have  Dearly  reached  the  summit  of  his  ivishee.  A  jounj;  and 
beautiful  female,  interested  in  his  fate,  and  loading  him  with  fa^ 
Toars-— it  was  but  one  more  step— alas,  how  often  is  that  one  more 
9tep»  one  step  too  far!  Day  succeeded  day,  and  Narenor  was  still 
immersed  in  a  succession  of  pleasures,  almost  too  bright  for  real- 
ity, and  yet  much  too  vivid  for  a  dream.  There  were  tournaments, 
and  leasts,  and  dances  in  the  lofty  hall,  in  joy  of  the  Countess's 
happy  escape  from  her  late  peril,  and  of  course  he  who  rescued  her 
from  that  peril  was  in  the  vei^  central  group  of  the  pa^ntry. 
What  heart  could  withstand  it?  His  name  was  harped  with  hers 
by  the  minstrel  at  the  banquet— her  hand  crowned  him  with  flow- 
ers amid  the  gay  assembly— her  hand  had  clasped  around  his 
neck  a  gold  chain  worth  a  dukedom — and  had  not  her  eyes  told 
tales?  oo  Narenor  thought  He  trembled— he  doubted — he  al- 
most quite  believed.  He  now  only  sought  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  passion.  Love  had  levelled  all  distinctions 
in  his  eyes.  Would  it  not  in  hers?  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  when 
he  was  fortunate  enough  ie  meet  with  the  Countess  alone,  in  a 
bower  of  roses,  and  myrtles,  leaning  on  her  harp  in  pensiye  med- 
itation, and  occasionally  touching  the  strings  witn  half-unconscious 
fingers.  He  fell  at  her  feet  He  ventured  to  interpret  in  his  fa- 
TOur  the  soft  abstraction  in  which  he  had  found  her.  He  ui^ed 
his  love  with  all  a  lover's  ardour.  She  was  silent.  He  grew  more 
eloquent,  when  just  as  he  thoughtthatherunclosiog  lips  would  bless 
bim  with  the  confession  of  a  mutual  passion,  her  words  found  their 
ivay  in  accents  of  scorn  and  indication.  « Wretch,"  she  ex- 
claimed, (  while  any  thing  but  Love's  tender  fires  darted  from  her 
eyes,)  **  can  you  have  the  boldness,  the  arrogance,  the  presump- 
tion, to  talk  to  me  of  love?  Was  it  not  sufficient  honour  to  res- 
cue a  Countess  of  the  house  of  Ermengarde  from  a  fate  which, 
dreadful  as  it  was,  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  an  alliance 
with  a  peasant  like  thee?  Poor  man!  I  pity  you!  (and  she  laughed 
insultingly)  the  splendour  with  which  you  have  lately  been  sur- 
rounded nas  overthrown  your  reason!  You!  a  creature  whom  I 
took  into  my  house  out  of  charity!  You,  to  whom  in  the  bounty  of 
my  heart,  I  purposed  to  espouse  my  favourite  domestic,  Manon! 
€ro,  and  breathe  forth  your  love  tales  in  her  ear!  I  will  do  you 
the  honour  of  being  present  at  your  nuptials.**  The  proud  soul 
of  Narenor  swelled  even  to  bursting  dunn^  this  insulting  speech » 
which  he  was  about  to  return  with  one  of  equal  bitterness — but 
scarcely  had  he  begun,  "Woman,  I  despise  tliee!*' when  the  Coun- 
tess shrtekeil  violently,  and  pressed  both  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  loathsome  and  terrific  object,  while  alann 
seemed  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  flight.  Narenor  looked 
around  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emotion,  and  perceiving  noth- 
ing remarkable,  hastened  to  support  the  Countess,  who  again  ut- 
tered a  piercing  shriek,  saying,  "  Vile  sorcerer,  touch  me  not  !** 
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While  she  co&tinued  to  call  for  help,  Narenor  became  consctoag 
that,  (as  the  hermit  had  forewarned  him,)  his  anger  had  caused 
him  to  return  to  his  original  deformity.  He  now  felt  that  not  a 
moment  was,to  be  lost  in  flying  from  the  rage  of  die  Countess, 
and  withdrew  precipitately  from  the  arboor.  He  had  scarcely 
passed  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  when  he  heard  an  uproar  within 
its  walls,  which  convinced  him  that  he  should  soon  be  pursued, 
and  perhaps  drageed  to  a  summary  death.  He  contrived,  howev- 
er, to  bury  himself  in  the  forest,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  castle 
stood;  and,  after  hearing  all  day  the  shouts  of  his  pursuers,  and 
even  the  rustling  of  the  boughs,  as  they  passed  close  to  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  he  reached  in  the  course  of  the  night  his  own 
solitary  cottage,  and  flung  himself,  exhausted  with  mental,  no  less 
than  bodily  weariness,  on  his  bed. 

Narenor  was,  for  some  days,  in  a  state  of  such  complete  dis- 
couragement, and  confusion  of  mind,  that  he  thought  not  of  the 
Elixir  of  Beauty,  and  was  indeed  utterly  unconscious  whether 
his  soul's  outer  raiment  was  the  most  unsightly,  or  tlie  most  come- 
ly, among  the  sons  of  men.  As,  however,  he  beean  to  recover 
his  tranquillity,  and  to  become  sensible  to  outward  forms  and  ob- 
jects, his  former  disgust  of  his  natural  deformity  recurred  by  de- 
^;rees,  and  at  length,  (with  the  observation  that  he  might  as  well, 
in  passing  the  large  magic  mirror,  behold  a  pleasing  as  a  terrific 
object)  be  made  a  new  application  of  the  beautifjing  Elixir.  But 
of  what  use,  siehed  he,  is  the  perfection  of  these  features,  or  the 
gracefulness  of  this  form,  without  tlie  great  talisman  of  human 
life — riches.  Fool  that  I  was  to  imagine  that  poverty,  in  whate- 
ver  guise,  could  be  any  thing  but  scorned.  Oh,  that  I  had  the 
golden  key,  which  alone  can  unlock  all  the  treasures  of  happiness. 
Wealth  can  render  even  deformttv  endurable — but  with  personal 
endowments,  such  as  mine,  it  could  not  fail  of  beinff  irresistible. 
From  this  moment  Narenor  searched  the  volumes  of  the  old  an- 
chorite with  a  new  aim.  He  panted  to  discover  that  chemical  se* 
cret,  which  should  turn  all  it  touched  into  ^Id.  Again  his  labor- 
atorv  was  the  scene  of  occupation;  again  his  crucibles  sent  up  the 
smoke,  which  alarmed  the  lonely  traveller  of  the  forest  with  fan- 
cied shapes  and  shadowy  resemblances.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  invo- 
cate  the  former  inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  who  had  shown  so  much 
superhuman  power  in  granting  his  first  request.  His  adjurations 
were  heard.  One  night,  after  the  most  intense  labours,  just  as  his 
hopes  were  raised  to  their  highest,  the  crucible,  in  which  his  pre- 
cious materials  were  contained,  burst  asunder — but,  aln  ost  ere 
he  could  vent  his  anger  and  disappointment,  the  form  of  the  old 
man  rose  from  amidst  the  encircling  vapours.  "  Still,''  he  said, 
**  O  Narenor,  you  require  to  have  your  wishes  granted,  to  learn 
their  fallacy.  1  am  permitted  to  teach  you  tiie  humbling  lesson. 
Behold  the  stone,  wnose  wondrous  toucn  converts  the  bas:*r  me- 
tals into  gold  and  silver.    But  there  is  a  condition  annexed  to 
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the  (irecioas  rift  IVhenever  you  shall  mal^e  a  wrong  or  diahon- 
ourable  use  of  the  money,  which  you  obtain  from  its  talismanic 
touch,  that  money  shall  return  to  the  substance  of  its  original  me-  ^ 
tal." — "  Bountiful  spirit,"  replied  Narenor,  «« I  accept  your  gift 
with  rapture,  secure  that  nothing  base  or  dishonourable  exists  in 
the  heart  of  Narenor."  The  shadowy  form  vanished  with  a  smile 
of  indefinable,  yet  peculiar  meaning  while  Narenor  hastened  to 
make  trial  of  tne  virtues  of  the  talisman.  I'hey  were  in  every 
respect  answerable  to  his  wishes.  Once  more  he  left  his  humble 
home,  full  of  hope,  joy,  and  confidence;  at  first,  in  disguise,  lest 
he  should  meet  any  ot  the  Countess  of  Ermengarde's  household, 
— but  at  length  throwing  aside  the  poverty  of  his  appearance,  and 
havine  purchased  an  e<}uipi4p  befitting  the  heir  of  unbounded 
wealth,  he  entered  the  city  of  Gronstadt  in  princely  pomp  and 
splendour.  Established  in  a  magnificent  house,  or  rather  palace, 
with  trains  of  servants,  he  drew  universal  attention,  and  nothing 
but  the  rich  stranger  was  talked  of,  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitch- 
en, throughout  the  buzzing  city.  But  the  grand  object  of  in^uin^ 
was, "  Does  his  birth  answer  to  his  apparent  nobility  of  pretensionr' 
—for  the  inhabitants  of  Gronstadt  were  (in  those  days  at  least)  as 
nice  as  the  Ap-Shekins  in  their  pride  of  pedigree,  and  many  of  them 
could  trace  their  origin  as  hidi  as  the  Pre-Ac&mite  Sultans^  The  old 
married  ladies  all  said,  wiuiout  exception,  *'  I  must  find  out  who 
he  is,  before  I  think  of  him  for  my  daughter;*'  and  the  old  unmar- 
ried ladies  made  the  same  wise  determination  on  their  own  ac* 
count.  Dreadful  would  it  have  been  to  have  tainted  the  blood, 
which  had  flowed  unsullied  from  the  Pre^adamites,  with  any  igno- 
ble mixture.  There  was  one  celebrated  beauty.  Lady  Leonora 
Von  Edelstein,  to  whom  Narenor  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ren- 
der a  trifling  service,  (her  coach  had  been  overturned,  and  he  had 
conveyed  her  home  in  his  own  in  a  state  of  very  pretty  alarm,) 
who  was  determined  to  fathom  the  mystery.  She  swore  by  her 
white  arm  and  arched  eyebrows,  that  she  would  dive  into  his  ge- 
nealogy, '*  and  then,'**  she  said  ¥rith  a  blush  to  herfiiir  confidante, 
^  Lady  Wilhelmina,  if  I  find  him  worthy,  he  shall  not  find  me  un- 
ip*atenil."  In  the  mean  time  Narenor  moved  in  the  first  circles, 
n>r  the  human  heart  is  not  proof  against  an  imposing  appearance. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  La^  Leonora,  whose  pretty  oath 
had  been  whispered  in  confidence  to-— on  the  best  computation — 
tight  hundred  and  sixty-three  particular  friends.  When  a  young, 
and  beautiful  woman  is  determined  to  make  herself  agreeable, 
what  heart  against  which  the  battery  is  directed  can  withstand  it? 
Narenor  was  in  that  season  of  life  when,  as  Milton  singeth, 

*<  The  youDg:  blood  srlows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds,  in  primrose  season." 

Besides,  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife  as  determinately  as  Cceleba* 
Lady  Leonora  saw  and  triumphed  in  her  powec.    Already  in  an- 
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ticipation  she  heani  the  avowal  tremUe  on  his  lipf«-<alreaifij  Am 
heard  him  confess  hinigelf  the  chief  <<af  a  long  line  of  oobie  an- 
cestora"— already  she  exulted  in  fancy  over  the  baffled  malice  of 
her  friends,  who  b^an  to  see  that  her  heart  was  not  altogether 
uninterested  in  the  <)ue8tion.  Narenor,  on  his  side,  perceived 
that  the  Lady  Leonora  did  not  regard  him  with  indifference,  and 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining  her  sentiments  more 
unequivocallv  by  a  declaration  of  hia  own.  As  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  ardently  pleaded  his  passion,  the  graces  of  his  person, 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  appearance,  almost  effaced  from  Leon- 
ora's mind  the  recollection  that  a  cloud  hung  over  his  origin, 
which  it  was  her  task  to  remove.  *'  He  must  be  noble,''  she 
thought  within  herself.  '*That  mien,  which  seems  to  dignify  that 
splendid  attire— that  majestic  brow — lie  must  be  noble."  She 
sighed,  she  looked  assent---but  ere  she  had  confirmed  it  with  her 
lips, 

<*  The  world,  and  its  dread  laugh 

Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn,** 

rose  to  her  remembrance.  Again  she  sighed,  but  with  a  deeper 
meaning— -drew  back— 4iesitated.  Narenor  interpreted  this  con- 
fusion as  any  thing  but  unfavourable.  **  Why  trembles  my  dear- 
est Lady  Leonorar  May  I— dare  I  hope-—?  One  little  word!** 
At  length  Lady  Leonora's  voice  found  its  way  from  behind  the 
screen  of  her  fan,  (that  graceful  emblem  of  the  female  heart,  so 
light,  so  airy,  and  so  full  of  folds — but,  ah,  how  far  more  easily 
opened!)  and,  in  becoming  cadences,  thus  it  murmured,  *<I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  honour  done  me  by  the  most  accomplished  of 
men, — but"—*'  O  crush  not  my  budding  hopes,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  by  that  cruel  monosyllable,  wnich  was  only  meant  fur  the  cold, 
calculating  lip  of  age!  Let  me  arrest  on  its  very  threshold  the 
yet  unutterecf  obiection!"  *•  Alas,"  replied  Lady  Leooora» 
**  would  that  I  could  vield  to  the  dictates  of  my  hea]rt!^But  we 
have  a  custom  here,  that  may  not  be  dispensed  with.  Each  suitor 
must  spread  before  the  feet  of  his  mistress  the  fair  emblazoned 
roll  of  his  armorial  bearings,  and  the  genealosical  tree,  whose 
branches  must  extend  through  centuries;  and  whose  root  must  be 
deeply  founded  in  years  before  the  iood.  Not  that  I  doub^ 
(continued  the  fair  speaker  in  softer  tones)  of  your  being  able  to 
display  a  long  line  of  noUe  ancestors— 4Nit  (pardon  me)  it  has  not 
been  your  pleasure  yet  to  declare  your  precise  rank — and — the 
world,  in  short,  the  cruel,  malignant  world  cannot  appreciate  that 
tenderness  of  heart,  which  would  overlook  all,  but  the  merit  of 
its  object  (Here  Lady  Leonora  glanced  furtively  from  behind 
her  fan.)  But,  good  Heaven!  you  are  pale— you  arc  ill!"  •*  A 
sudden  dizziness;  (Narenor  with  difficulty  replied^  and  with  still 
niore  difficulty  forcing  a  distorted  smile).  I  am  well— quite  well 
now.  Empress  of  my  heart,  you  shall  be  satisfied.  To-morrow  I 
will  lay  at  your  feet  tiie  tablet  of  my  genealogy^  and  Leonora 
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•hall  know  that  the  is  sot  solicited  to  unite  her  fate  with  the  re- 
presentative of  a  mean  or  inglorions  anceatrj!'' 

"  ThuB  spoke  be, TauDting  loud, 

But  racked  with  deep  despair," 
and,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  left  the  apartment 

Now  Narenor  had  a  strong  suspicion  that,  even  in  the  virtuous 
town  of  Cronstadt,  anj  thiug  was  to  be  had  for  monej^  and, 
thouffh  he  at  first  gave  way  to  feelings  of  despondency,  yet  the 
comfortable  idea  soon  occurred,  **  I  may  buy,  though  I  have  not 
a  genealogy.-'  So  he  hastened  to  the  herald's  office,  and  begged 
to  speak  with  Peter  Bfeslau,  "  Garter  King  at  Arms"  ot  that  ci- 
t;^.  Mynheer  Peter  was  a  little,  **  round,  fat,  oily  man,"  with  a 
yisage  as  plump,  and  as  red,  as  a  crimson  cushion;  and  a  cushion 
it  was,  whereon  care  had  never  sate  long  or  heavily  enough  to 
leave  one  crease  or  wrinkle.    Whenever  he  spoke,  he  smiled  pla- 

a,  deranging  not  the  smooth  expansion  of  his  cheeks,  with  a 
humoured  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  a  courteous  wave  of  the 
s,  which  seemed  to  imply  the  utmost  readiness  to  oblige* 
And  now  he  stood  before  Narenor  seemingly  prepared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  most  impossible  request  that  could  be  made  him.  At 
lengthy  finding  that  Narenor  spoke  not,  he  said,  with  alacrity,  "  If 
your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  step  this  way,  I  will  show  your 
Lordship  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  blazonry;  Argent  on  a  cross 
sable,  five  etoiles.  Or,  between  four  lions  rampant,  regardant  siiles 
vulned  in  the  shoulder,  with  a  beviled  spear  azure.  Pernaps 
your  Lordship  would  be  so  condescending  as  to  ^ve  me  an  order 
to  have  your  Lordship's  arms  executeiT  in  a  similar  manner." 
Narenor  followed  his  tittle  bustling  guide  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, and  there  informed  the  astonishing  Peter  that  he  did  not 
merely  require  his  coat  of  arms  to  be  emblazoned,  but  invented. 
Peter  was  somewhat  staggered;  he  certainly  had  heretofore  given 
scope  to  fancy  in  tracing  the  ramifications  of  an  heraldic  tree,  but 
to  cause  one  to  sprout  forth,  branch  upward,  )i>ud  and  blossom, 
from  a  merely  in^aginary  root,  seemed  almost  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  even  his  creative  genius.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  a  wrinkle  made  its  appearance,  and 
mused  awhile  in  unwonted  perplexity — but  soon  a  returning  ray 
of  joy  serened  his  countenance;  he  flew  to  an  old  iron  chest  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  drew  forth  from  its  dusty  depth  a  piece 
of  parchment  of  the  mo:»t  satisfactory  length,  and  duly  adorned 
with  seals  and  blazonries.  "  Is  not  your  Lordship  of  the  family 
of  De  SenlizI  (he  exclaimed).  That  noble  family  has  been  indeed 
thought  for  many  years  to  be  extinct — ^but  the  cast  of  your  coun- 
tenance— all  declares  that  it  revives  in  you."  "  Oh,  certainly! 
(replied  Narenor,)  a^d  for  so  happy  a  discovery  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  with  this  purse  of  gold.  Complete  the  genealogy,  for  I 
am  in  haste,  and  concentre  all  the  beams  of  its  glory  in  the  person 
of  Narenor,  Baron  De  Senliz." 
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With  this  hretittiblc  additioD  to  his  merits,  the  newly  created 
Baron  waited  upon  the  illustrtoyg  Lady  Leonora.  "  How  vexed 
the  spiteful  creatures  wilt  be;  (she  thought  to  herself,)  poor  Ad- 
eline will  die  with  mortification.  She.  who  smiled  yesterday  so 
bitterly  with  anticipated  triumph!"  Then,  with  the  sweetest  ex» 
pression  of  countenance,  she  gave  Narenor  to  understand  that  she 
was  all  his  own;  listened  with  an  air  of  the  most  engaging  modes- 

Sf  to  his  rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude;  and,  after  a  good 
eal  of  very  pretty  and  proper  reluctance,  allowed  him  to  reduce 
the  ante-nuptial  period— from  a  year — ^to  six  months — to  three 
ikionths — ^to  one  month — to  a  fortnight — to  a  week — a  day;  and 
finally  (as  there  was  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary)  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  marriage  should  take  place  on  the  following  mom- 
injg.  {*'  Dear  me!"  methinks  I  hear  a  gentle  voice  exclaim, 
*'  There  was  not  time  for  Lady  Leonora  to  have  her  lace  night- 
cap made.''  "  My  dear  girt,  remember  that  Narenor  wielded  the 
magic  wand  of  wealth,  and  he  had  only  to  wave  it  to  make  the 
f kv  rain  lace  night  caps.") 

Fair  dawned  the  sun  on  the  nuptial  morning,  and  shone  bright- 
ly on  the  gay  and  busy  streets  of  Cronstadt.    The  news  of  the 
wedding  had  spread  like  wild-fire— after  Lady  Leonora  had  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  her  dear  friend  Lady  W  ilhelmina. 
Bells  were  ringing,  garlands  waving,  tapestry  was  hung  from  the 
windows,  and  white  ribbon  displayed  in  the  utmost  profusion* 
Narenor  had  bought  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  by  setting  a  ri- 
ver of  wine  afloat  over  the  town,  and  giving  orders  that  a  few 
score  pf  oxen  should  be  roasted  whole;  so  the  air  rang  widi  shoots; 
and  all  were  rushing  and  scrambling  to  get  a  peep  at  the  bonny 
bride,  and  munificent  bridegroom.    Lady  Leonora  was  dressed  in 
a  robe  of  white  satin,  sirdled  with  one  broad  cincture  of  oriental 
pearls.     Her  dark  locks  were  confined  by  a  wreath  of  artificial 
orange-blossoms,  also  wrought  in  pearl,  and  nestling  among  leaves 
of  emerald.    Already  had  die  procession  begun  to  wind  along  the 
flower-strewn  streets; — when  suddenly  murmurs  arose  from  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  crowd,  and,  like  gadiering  thunder,  rolling 
nearer  and  nearer,  at  length  burst  in  audible  sentences  around  the 
very  chariot  of  the  hymeneal  pair.    «  He  is  an  impostor — a  swin- 
dler— a  thief!  Seize  on  him.    Dra^  him  to  justice."    In  vain  the 
postilions  brandished  their  whips — in  vain  Narenor  raved  against 
the  unaccountable  delay.    The  horses'  heads  were  seized  and 
the  doors    of  the  chariot  forced  open,  by  the  enraged  populace. 
Narenor  soon  perceived  that  the  zeal  of  the  mob  was  any  thing 
but  complimentary,  and  hastened  to  throw  handfulls  of  money 
among  them,  as  the  huntsman  tosses  nieces  of  flesh  to  the  hungry 
open-mouthed  pack,  which  seem  ready  to  devour  him.    But  for 
once  the  universal  panacea  failed  of  its  effect.    *•  It  is  all  forged! 
fthey  cried.)     We  will  have  none  of  it!"    Entering  at  this  criti- : 
cal  Ju^cture  (as  I  once  heard  a  schoolmaster  say,  who  happened  to 
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pay  me  a  yisit  while  I  was  at  tea)  upon  the  scene  appeared  an 
oflicial  band  armed  with  batons  of  autnority;  who  made  their  way 
throagh  the  gelding  mob,  and  politely,  though  in  a  manner  that  fhere 
was  no  resisting,  requested  Narenor  to  give  them  the  honour  of 
his  company.  ••  There  is  some  mistake!  There  must  be  some 
mistake!'*  sobbed  Lady  Leonora  between  the  pauses  of  her  hys- 
terical screams.  •*  No,  my  Lady,  there  is  no  mistake!  We  are 
sure  of  our  man,  (replied  the  head  of  the  police.)  Come,  Baron— 
or — Sir.  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  separate  you  from  this  Lady, 
but  she  may  thank  me  one  of  these  days." 

Along  those  streets  through  which  he  had  just  passed  in  triumph; 
followed  by  the  blessinss  and  admiring  acclamations  of  the  crowd, 
was  Narenor  now  led  in  infamy,  pursued  by  the  curses  and 
taunts  of  the  fickle  populace — many  of  whom  were  asking  of  one 
another  the  offence  of  their  ci-devant  idol.    The  place  of  desti- 
nation was  (as  the  reader  may  have  supposed^  a  court  of  justice, 
where  Narenor  was  somewhat  surprised  to  fina  himself  confronted 
with  his  little  fat  friend,  Peter  Breslau.    "  So  Mynheer  Breslau, 
(said  the  worshipful  the  Judge)  you  are  ready  to  swear  that  you 
received  this  counterfeit  money  from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar."— ^ 
*  Yes,  your  worship/' — *'  For  what  service  on  your  part  did  you 
receive  money?*' — "  For  drawing  up  a  genealogy,  please  your 
Worship."    •*  And  the  prisoner  assured  you  that  he  was  of  the 
Boble  family  of  De  Senliz."    «  Undoubtedly,  my  Lord — ^your 
Worship!"    •«  A  most  fraudulent  fellow,  indeed!  (exclaimea  the 
aerene  Judge.)     And,  pray,  did  any  one  see  his  Baronship  give  yon 
the  purse?"    •*  My  son,  here!"  (replied  Peter,  pushing  forward  a 
little  Peter,  "  the  softened  image  of  his  fubsy  sire.") — •*  My  good 
lad,  (said  the  Judge)  can  you  swear  that  you  saw  that  gentleman, 
or  person,  at  the  fiir,  give  this  money  to  your  father?"   '•  Yes,  (re- 
plied the  young  Peter,  manfiilly,)  I'll  swear  I  did!"    "  A  clear 
case,  indeed!  (pursued  the  learned  Judge.)     And,  pray,  Mr.  Bar- 
on, what  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence?"    "  Nothing!  (ex- 
claimed Narenor,  proudly  and  inaignantly)  nothing!"  "That's  good! 
—And,  pray,  have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  the  law  should  not 
pronounce,  and  execute  her  just  sentence  upon  your" — ''  None! 
(cried  Narenor,  still  more  impatiently.)  But  if  I  am  to  be  hanged 
— at  least  string  up  that  Peter  Breslau  by  the  side  of  me;  for  a 
greater  knave   never  existed."     "  Hold  your  profane  tongue, 
wretch!  (replied  the  very  reverend  the  Judge.)  Dare  not  to  asperse 
an  honest  citizen  of  this  honourable  town,  who  is  above  reproach. 
Your  doom  is  fixed! — Officers,  carry  him  away!     See  that  he  is 
safely  lodged  in  the  Blue  Tower,  for  to-night.    To-morrow,  the 
law  pronounces  that  he  be  hanged  by  his  neck,  like  a  common 
malefactor!" 

Left  alone,  in  chains,  and  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  Narenor  gave 
way  to  ail  the  bitterness  of  despair.  The  cup  of  happiness  had 
been  dashed  from  his  lips  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  abcmt 
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to  qaaff  it  mantlinfl;  to  the  brim.  He  cursed  his  destinyt  himself, 
the  old  man,  and  his  fatal  gift,  of  which  tlie  dishonourable  use 
that  he  had  been  tempted  to  make  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
situation.  He  now,  too  late,  remembered  the  words  of.  the  old 
sage  of  the  forest,  who  had  warned  him  that  whenever  he  shouSd 
employ  to  base  purposes  the  transmuted  gold,  it  should  return  to 
its  original  metal.  "  Fool  that  I  was  f  he  exclaimed,  as  he  clanked 
his  heavy  fetters  along  the  dully-echoing  cell.)  Oh,  that  1  had 
been  content  with  my  native  deformity  and  obscurity!  And  thou, 
vile  old  man! — why  didst  thou  pamper  my  diseased  appetites?-^ 
Oh  that  thou  wert  less  of  a  shade,  and  that  I  had  thee  here  to 
tear  thee  from  limb  to  limb!"  "  Narenor!  you  are  unjust!  (said 
the  sage,  who  at  that  moment  appeared)  I  gave  you  fair  warn- 
ing! Remember  that  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  your  own 
earnest  wish  that  I  bestowed  on  you  those  wondrous  endowments, 
of  which  you  have  made  so  bad  a  use.  However,  for  once  the  con* 
ditions  attached  to  my  ffifts  will  be  of  use  to  you.  The  fit  of 
rage  in  which  you  have  just  indulged  has  caused  your  person  to 
resume  its  natural  conformation,  and  when  the  guards  appear 
with  to-morrow's  dawn,  to  lead  you  forth  to  execution,  they  will 
take  you  for  another;  only  be  careaful  not  to  speak,  nor  even  to 
seem  to  understand  what  is  spoken;  imitate  the  gestures  and  be- 
haviour of  one  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  assume  the  unconscious 
gaze  of  harmless  idiocy.  To-morrow,  long  ere  this  hour,  yon 
will  be  free.  Farewell!  Though  you  are  so  much  out  of  humour 
with  me  at  present,  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  again 
require  my  services!"  "  Never,  never!'*  exclaimed  Narenor,  as 
the  old  man  vanished  into  the  depths  of  the  dungeon's  darkness! 
'*  Welcome  this  mis-shapen  form,  the  mask  of  security — ^the  her- 
ald of  unambitious  tranauillity!  Welcome,  my  native  poverty 
—the  only  true  state  of  happiness! — the  only  part  on  the  great 
theatre  oi  life  which  is  not  all  delusion  and  bitter  mockery." 

END  OF  PART  FIRST. 

[7b  6e  continiied,'] 

For  the  Port  Folio. 

RODGERS'  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.* 

However  statues  or  monumental  trophies  may  gratify  a  present 

feeling  of  gratitude  or  honour,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  noblest 

memorial  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  done  good  to  mankind  is 

the  record  of  their  lives  and  actions.   This  endures,  when  the  frail 

^  A  new  American  Biographical  Dictionarjr;  or,  Remembrancer  of  the 
departed  heroes,  sages,  and  statesmen,  of  America.  Confined  exclusively 
to  those  who  have  signalized  themselves  in  either  capacity,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  which  obtained  the  independence  of  their  coantry.  Third 
edition,  with  ioiportaot  alterations  and  additions.  Compiled  by  '^omf» 
J,  Rodgers. 
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• 
■lemorials  of  brass  or  marble  perish  under  the  strokes  of  time.  The 
siiges  and  heroes  of  distant  ages,  such  as  Cato,  EpaminondaSy 
Cicero,  Socrates,  &c.  are  prolMd)Iy  known  as  familiarly  to  us  as 
they  were  to  their  descendants,  in  a  century  after  their  decease: 
not  by  mausoleums  or  statues,  but  by  the  fatthful  descriptions  of 
the  historian  and  the  biographer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  py« 
ramids  of  Egypt,  which  were  probably  erected  to  commemorate 
illustrious  individuals,  still  remain,  while  the  names  of  these  in- 
dividuals have  perished.  No  generation  has  ever  lived  among 
mankind,  that  more  eminently  deserves  remembrance  than  that 
which  founded  our  political  institutions;  and  those  who  employ 
themselves  in  collecting  authentic  materials  for  the  future  historian 
of  their  fame,  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  their  country,  and 
upon  mankind. 

In  a  former  Number  of  this  miscellany  a  brief  notice  was  takenr 
of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Rodgers'  work;  and  we.  are  pleased 
to  find  him  so  soon  before  us  again  with  a  third  which  is  much 
improved,  and  augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  new  and  in- 
teresting lives.  There  is  no  other  work  in  which  any  record  is 
preserved  of  Stark,  Irvine,  MiflUn,  Gansev^ort,  the  two  Gibsons, 
Macpherson,  Kirkwood,  Barney,  and  others,  who  are  worthv  of 
commemoration,  for  their  sallantry  in  the  field  or  their  wisdom 
in  council.  The  industry  here  exerted  in  collecting  instances  of 
the  zeal,  heroism,  and  disinterestedness  of  our  ancestors  in  es- 
tablishing the  political  and  civil  blessings  that  we  enjoy,  is  of  the 
inost  lauaable  character,  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, but  because  it  is  the  best  method  of  infusing  into  our 
youth  that  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  unbending  resolubon  which 
conducted  the  men  of  1776  to  success.  Many  examples  may  be 
discovered  in  their  lives,  which  are  calculated  to  kindle  the  sen- 
timents of  honest  patriotism.  Young^tnen  may  be  taught,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  imitate  the  devotion,  the  prudence,  and  the  firmness 
which  elevated  Washington  to  a  renown  surpassiiijg  that  of  all 
his  cotemporaries  and  which 'is  spreading  wider  as  time  rolls  on; 
and  on  the  other,  to  shun  the  proflijB;acy  which  made  an  Arnold 
the  scorn  of  his  age,  and  the  opprobrium  of  posterity. 

As  an  instance  of  the  total  disregard  of  all  considerations  but 
the  public  good,  which  prevailed  at  the  periods  under  consideration, 
we  may  cite  the  language  of  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Prince- 
ton on  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  as  related  by  General  Wilkinson: 

"The  evening  of  January  1st,  1777,  was  spent  with  general 
St.  Clair,  by  several  officers,  of  whom  Mercer  was  one,  who,  in 
conversation,  made  some  remarks  disapproving  the  appointment 
of  captain  William  Washington  to  a  majority  in  the  horse,  which 
was  not  relished  by  the  company:  he  thus  explained  himself:" 
**  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  war  of  ambition;  it  it  had  been  so,  I 
should  not  have  accepted  a  commission  under  a  man  (Patrick 
Henry)  who  had  never  seen  a  day's  servicoi  we  serve  not  for  oor- 
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selves,  but  for  oar  country:  and  everj  nuui  shonld  be  content  tv 
fill  the  place  in  which  he  can  be  most  useful.  I  know  Washing* 
ton  io  be  a  good  captain  of  irfiuitrj,  but  I  know  not  what  sort  of 
a  maj^  of  horse  he  may  make;  and  I  have  seen  good  captaina 
make  indifferent  majors.  For  mj  own  paH,  roj  Tiews  in  this  con- 
test are  confined  to  a  single  object,  that  is,  the  success  of  the  cause, 
and  God  can  witaess  how  cheerfollj  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to 
secure  it.^    (p.  335.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bribe  to  Arnold  was  tOflOO  guineas; 
which  was  duly  received  from  the  British  exchequer,  and  that  the 
skme  sum  was  offered  to  General  Reed,  of  this  state.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  was  rejected  with  disdain.  In  the  life  of 
Commodore  Barney,  it  is  stated  that  ''during  the  time  Lord 
Howe  was  commander  in  chief,  he  attempted  to  alienate  the  com- 
modore  from  the  cause  he  had  so  ardently  espoused  by  an  offer  of 
ftOfiOO  guineas  and  the  command  of  the  best  frigate  in  the  British 
navy."  p.  49.  An  attempt  of  a  similar  character  was  made  M 
that  stem  and  inflexible  patriot— Samuel  Adams. 

**  Erery  method  had  been  tried  tp  induce  Mr  Adams  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  his  country,  which  h{  had  supported  ¥nth  so 
much  zeal,  courage,  and  ability.  Threats  and  caresses  had  proved 
equally  unavailing.  Prior  to  this  time  there  is  no  certain  proof 
mat  any  direct  attempt  was  made  upon  his  virtue  and  intq|ritT» 
although  a  report  had  been  publicly  and  freely  circulated;  that  it 
had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  governor  Bernard.  Hutchinson 
knew  him  too  well  to  make  the  attempt  But  governor  Gage  waa 
empowered  to  make  the  experiment  He  sent  to  him  a  confident- 
tiai  and  verbal  message  by  colonel  Fenton,  who  waited  upon  Mr. 
Adams,  and  after  the  customary  salutations,  he  stated  the  object 
of  his  visit  He  said  that  an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which 
existed  between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  a  reconciliation^ 
was  very  desirable,  as  well  as  important  to  both.  That  he  was 
authorized  from  governor  Gage  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  been 
empowered  to  confer  upon  him  such  benefits  aft  would  be  satis- 
factory,  upon  the  condition,  that  he  would  engage  to  cease  in  his 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  government.  He  also  observed,  that 
it  was  the  advice  of  governor  Gaee,  to  him,  not  to  incur  the  fur- 
ther displeasure  of  his  majesty;  tnat  his  conduct  had  been  such 
as  made  him  liable  to  the  penalties  of  an  act  of  Henry  VIII,  by 
which  persons  could  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  of  treason,  or 
misprison  of  treason,  at  the  discretion  of  a  governor  of  aprovince« 
but  by  changing  his  political   course,  he  would  not  only  receive 

Seat  personal  advantages,  but  would  thereby  make  his  peace  with 
e  bng.     Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this 
recital.    He  asked  colonel  Fenton  if  he  would  truly  deliver  his 
reply  as  it  should  be  ^ven.    After  some  hesitation  he  assentod. 
Mr.  Adams  required  his  word  of  honour,  which  he  pledged. 
Then  rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  a  detemuiied  mtn- 
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ifMf  he  repMed,  « I  tnst  I  have  long  sinee  made  mt  ibaob  witb 
THB  KINO  OF  KUTOS.  No  personal  consideration  shall  induce  me 
to  abandon  the  righteous  cause  of  mr  country.  Tell  mnemor 
Oage»  rr  is  the  adviok  of  Samusl  Aaams  to  him,  no  longer  to 
insult  the  feelings  of  an  exasperated  people."  (p.  15 — 14.) 
•  Had  either  of  these  patriots  yielded  to  the  overture,  what  i^n- 
apeakitble  calamities  misht  not  have  followed! 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  rehited  of  General  Washington 
▼isitii^  the  grave  of  De  Kalh,  who  fell  at  Camden. 

'*  Auer  looking  on  it  awhile,  with  a  countenance  marked  with 
thought,  he  breattied  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  **  so!  there  lies 
the  mive  De  Ralb;  the  generous  stranger,  who  came  from  a  db- 
tant  land  to  fight  our  battles,  and  to  water  with  his  blood  the  tree 
of  our  liberty.  Would  to  God  he  had  lived  to  share  its  fruits!'*  (p. 
381.) 

In  the  life  of  colonel  John  Gibson,  w«  find  the  circumstance* 
attending  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  Log^n,  which  has  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  an  unrival- 
led specimen  of  aboriginal  elocution. 

*^In  1774,  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Shawnee  Towns,  under  lord  Dunmore;  particlarly  in  ne- 
gociating  the  peace  which  followed,  and  restored  many  prisoner* 
to  their  friends,  after  a  captivity  of  several  yeurs.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  was  de- 
livered; the  circumstances  connected  with  which,  have  still  suf- 
ficient interest  to  justify  a  relation  of  them  here,  as  received  from 
the  lips  of  general  Gibson,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  When 
the  troops  had  arrived  at  the  principal  town,  and  while  disposi- 
tions were  making  preparatory  to  the  attack,  he  was  sent  with 
a  flag,  and  authonty  to  treat  for  peace.  As  he  approached,  he  met 
with  Logan,  who  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  path,  and  accos- 
ted with,  <<  My  friend  L(^an,  how  do  }ou  do?  I  am  glad  to  see 
'you."  To  which  Lo^n,  with  a  coldness  of  manner  evidently 
intended  to  conceal  feelings  with  which  he  was  struggling,  re- 
plied: "  I  suppose  you  are;'^  and  turned  away.  On  opening  the 
business  to  the  chiefs  (all  but  Logan)  assembed  in  council,  he 
found  them  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  Durins  the  discussion 
of  the  terms,  he  felt  himself  plucked  by  the  skirt  of  his  capote^  and  ' 
tirnins,  beheld  Logan  standihg  at  his  back,  with  his  face  convuls- 
ed with  passion,  and  beckoning  him  to  follow.  I1iis  he  hesitated 
to  do;  but  Inflecting  that  he  was  at  least  a  match  for  his  supposed 
antagonist,  being  armed  with  dirk  and  side  pistols,  and  in  mus- 
cular vigour  more  than  his  equal,  and  considering,  above  all,  that 
tiie  slightest  indication  of  fear  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  nego- 
ciation,  he  followed  in  silence,  while  the  latter,  with  hurried  steps, 
led  the  way  to  a  copse  of  woods  at  some  distance.  Here  they 
sat  down,  and  Logan  having  reffaincd  the  power  of  utterance, 
afber  an  abundance  of  tears,  delivered  the  speech  in  question. 
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desiring  tKat  it  might  be  communicated  to  lord  Dnnmore,  for  tbcf 
purpose  of  remoTing  all  suspicion  of  insincerity  on  the  part  (^ 
the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  a  cnief  of  such  note 
to  take  part  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  was  accordingly 
translated  and  delivered  to  lord  Duninore  immediately  afterwaraa. 
General  Gibson  would  not  positively  assert  that  the  speech  at 
given  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  notes  on  Virginia,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  his  translation,  although  particular  expressions  in  it,  induced 
him  to  think  that  it  is;  but  he  was  altogether  certain  that  it  con- 
tains the  substance.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  no  trans- 
lation could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  original;  to  which,  the 
language  of  passion;  uttered  in  tones  of  the  deepest  feeling,  and 
with  gesture  at  once  natural,  graceful  and  commanding,  together 
with  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  that  the  sentiments 
proceeded  immedi%tely  from  a  desolate  and  broken  heart,  impart^ 
a  grandeur  and  force  inconceivably  great  In  comparison  with 
the  speech  as  delivered,  he  thought  the  translation  lame  and  in- 
sipid. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  introduce  this 
celebrated  address  into  our  pages: 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  save  him  not  meat:  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
Baked,  and  he  clothed  him  not  During  the  course  of  the  last  long 
and  bloody  war;  Logan  remained  idle  m  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for 
peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  '  Lc^an  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in- 
juries of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood, 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even 
sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  sty 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  livine  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge,  I  have  sought  it:  I  have  killed  many:  IhavefuUy 
glutted  my  vengeance:  for  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  c/ 
peace.  But  do  not  haivour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear, 
iLogan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan,  ^ot  one,^^  (p.  165 — 
166.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  endeavours  made  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  character  of  some  of  our  revolutfonary  officers  whose  merits 
were  of  a  high  order,  but  who,  by  the  force  of  accident,  are  com- 
paratively but  little  known.  Such  a  person  was  colonel  Kirkwood, 
of  whom  a  well-written  account  is  given  in  this  volume.  His 
intrepidity  at  the  important  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  which  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  givep  a  turn  to  the  southern  campaign,  was 
of  a  very  distinguished  cast. 

*'  At  the  Cowpens,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  platoon  of 
colonel  Howard's  memorable  corps;  and  when  the  colonel  was 
Ordered  to  charge,  Kirkwood  advanced  ten  paces  in  front  of  the 
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corps,  charged  with  his  espontoon,  and  called  to  his  men  to  come 
onl  His  example,  said  general  Morean,  who  used  to  relate  this 
anecdote,  inspired  the  whole  corps."  (p.  248.) 

Although  we  can  safely  recommend  this  compilation  as  a  useful 
addition  to  the  family  library,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce 
upon  it  a  sentence  of  condemnation  as  a  literary  composition! 
The  style  is  various  and  frequenUy  defective.    There  appears  t^ 
be  no  sort  of  proportion  in  the  length  of  the  different  lives;  com* 
paratively  inferior  men  having  a  Targe  space  allotted  to  them^ 
while  others  of  much  greater  consequence  are  passed  over  with  a 
brevity  which  is  fitted  to  inspire  the  juvenile  reader  with  errone- 
ous impressions  rv»specrtng  ti*eir  characters.     To  Mifflin^  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  moat  brilliant  men  of  his  time, — the  Alcibiadcs 
of  Pennsylvania;  an  active  officer  of  the  revolution;  many  years 
the  governor  of  this  commonwealth,  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  fervid 
orator, — not  even  one  page  is  devoted.    This  deficiency  is  the 
more  glaring  because  tne  individual  who  is  thus  passed  over  in  a 
dnll  muster  of  dates,  is  yet  remembered  by  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  state,  of  which  the  compiler,  a  member  of  congress  and  an 
officer  of  no  mean  rank  in  our  militia,  is  a  citizen.    A  memorial 
of  this  richly  endowed  man,  inscribed  by  the  pen  of  genius, 
would  constitute  a  bright  page  in  a  volume  of  American  biographj. 
Our  complaint  on  this  score  is  aggravated  when  we  observe  in 
many  instances  that  Mr.  Rodgers  has  found  room  for  minute 
descriptions  of  the  last  illness  and  even  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
some  of  his  personages:  tiresome  <'  general  orders^'  from  military 
officers,  which  should  have  no  place  in  such  a  performance:  long 
and  irrelevant  extracts  from  other  works  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  everv  body,  and  which,  for  other  reasons,  ought  not  to  be  so 
freely  drawn  upon: — in  short,  Mr.  Rodgers  has  been  too  ambitious 
to  make  a  large  book,  for^ttina:  that  such  articles  are  not  estima- 
ted by  their  bmlk.     A  skilful  workman  might,  by  winnowing  this 
volume  of  all  that  is  trite  or  unnecessarv,  reduce  it  to  half  its 
8ize>  and  give  us  an  economical  and  popular  compilation. 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

[with  an  engraving.} 

This  institution  owep  its  existence  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
a  few  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who,  in  the  year  1820,  established 
it  in  this  city  and  in  the  following  year  procured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  legislature  of  the  state.  By  a  very  liberal  grant  df 
eight  thousand  dollars  at  the  time  of'ts  incorporation,  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  fifty  indi  nt  pupils  of  the  state  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  the  legislatun  became  its  principal  patron 
and  benefactor. 

NOVEMBEB^  1824. — NO.  271.         52 
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The  chief  objects  of  the  institution  are,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  embracing  all  the  branches 
of  a  common  education  and  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  re* 
li^on.  Another  important  purpose  is  to  furnish  those  of  the  pu- 
pns  who  are  poor,  and  all  who  desire  it,  the  means  of  instruction 
m  some  mechanical  art  or  other  employment  which  may  enable 
them  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  These  employments 
however  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  pupils.  Hitherto  the  efforts  of  the  managers  in 
the  promotion  of  these  views  have  tieen  attended  with  success 
equalling  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  sysbm  of  instruction  pursued  in  the' institution  is  that  of 
th^  Abbes  De  I'Epe^  and  Sicard.  It  is^  a  system  which,  under 
the  direction  of  those  distinguished  benefactors  of  mankind,  has 
already  restored  to  society  hundreds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is 
^  now  causing  hundreds  more,  both  in  Europe  and  America,<to  bless 
their  memory. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  unhappy  condition  of  those  who  are 
deprived  both  of  heannjg  and  speech,  and  of  course,  of  the  most 
common  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  when  we  remember 
that  no  child  under  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  is  secure  from 
such  a  misfortune,  we  cannot  fail  to  desire  the  prosperity  of  such 
an  institution  and  sincerely  to  implore  for  it  Uie  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  institution  is  eij;hty-seven;  of 
whom  seventy -five  belong  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  president,  four  vice  presidents  and  twenty-six 
directors  who  are  chosen  annually.  It  depends  for  future  sup- 
port upon  public  and  private  charity. 

The  accompanying  print  exhibits  a  front  view  of  an  edifice  now 
erecting  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
will  be  a  neat  ana  commodious  edifice  and  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  healthful  part  of  the  city.  It  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  be 
truly  an  asylum  and  a  home  for  the  unfortunate. 

The  exhibition  of  the  scholars  a  few  days  ago  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  while  it  interested  the  feelings  of  the  l)enevolent, 
afforded  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  and 
the  care  of  the  directors.  We  can  truly  aver  that  we  have  never 
seen  so  much  exactness  of  knowledge  and  propriety  of  demeanour 
in  pupils  of  the  same  age  from  whom  nature  had  withheld  none  of 
her  blessings.  They  were  examined  with  great  care  in  grammar, 
history,  biography,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c  and  their  answers 
showed  that  they  were  minutely  and  extensively  acquainted  with 
all  these  subjects.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  other  seminary 
in  this  city,  of  any  description,  can  produce  an  equal  number  of 
pupils  of  the  same  age,  who  are  half  so  well  instructed.  An  ad- 
dress to  Lafayette,  written  by  one  of  these  boys,  without  assistance, 
who  has  been  three  years  in  the  school,  was  read  at  this  exhibition; 
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and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronouuce,  that  in  the  equalities  of  good 
sense  and  taste  in  die  selection  of  topics,  it  is  inferior  to  none 
which  the  occasion  has  pronounced. 

To  some  charitable  institutions  it  has  been  objected  that  they 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  removing  the  incitements  to  industry 
and  economy;  but  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be  urged  against  so- 
cieties  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Their 
numbers  cannot  be  increased  by  an^  amount  of  patronage  however 
munificent;  they  are  virtually  diminished,  because  when  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  instructed  in  some  mechanical  art  they  arc 
enabled  to  support  themselves  and  society  is  thus  relieved  oi  one 
«f  its  burthens. 


For  the  Port  Polio. 

THE  VISIT  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

(uoimNUED.) 

Our  hills  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring- 
Oor  streams  send  forth  a  welcoming! 

WORDSWOHTH. 

The  general  was  received  in  Delaware  with  the  same  cordiality 
which  attended  his  progress  through  other  states.  Near  the  Bran- 
dy wine  he  stopped  at  £e  door  of  a  house  in  which  he  resided  for 
a  short  tiroes  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  expressed  himself 
grateful  to  the  son  of  his  former  host.  The  bridge  was  finely 
decorated  with  flowers  by  the  ladies.  He  dined  at  the  Town 
Hall;  and  then  proceeded  to  French  town,  where  he  was  met  by 
a  deputation  from  Baltimore,  in  which  he  recognized  M.  Du  Bois 
Martin,  the  gentleman  who  commanded  the  vessel  which  first 
brought  him  to  the  United  States.  On  his  passage  to  Baltimore 
he  stopped  at  Fort  M 'Henry,  where  the  tent  of  Washhiston  had 
been  spread  to  receive  him.  Here  he  was  welcomea  by  the 
governor  of  Maryland,  and  listened  to  an  impressive  address  from 
the  venerable  colonel  Howard,  at  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
reminded  him  of  the  worthy  patriot  whose  name  had  been  given 
to  the  fort — a  zealous  soldier — an  upright  minister— once  the 
object  of  shameful  obloquy — but  always  the  friend  of  Washin^n 
and  liafayettc.  In  his  reply  the  General  paid  a  well  mented 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  veterans  of  that  state. 

«*  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Maryland  line,** — said  he — "  to  ac- 
quire glory  in  instances  of  bad  as  well  as  good  fortune,  and  to 
whom  can  I  speak  better  of  the  glory  of  that  line  than  in  addres- 
sing colonel  Howard?"  Generals  Stewart,  Reed,  and  Benson, 
who  fought  with  Fayette,  were  standing  around  him,  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  deep  and  reverent  emotions  which  such  lan- 
guage and  such  a  scene  excited.   With  solemn  feelin{;s  their  aged 
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hearts  were  carried  back  to  those  dark  and  didmal  days  when,  in 
councU  with  the  illustrious  chieftain,  thej  meditated,  under  this 
very  canopy,  on  the  fate  of  the  republic.  What  a  contrast  with 
the  present  moment!  Those  melancholy  and  moumfiil  times  have 
passed  away.  Nights  of  gloom  have  been  succeeded  by  days  of 
sunshine,  and  the  whole  country  is  mad  with  enjoyment.  There 
was  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  these  aged  soldiers 
that  could  not  be  breathed;  it  burst  from  their  eyes  and  in  gestures 
more  expressive  than  all  that  pen  or  pencil  can  declare.  For  ao 
instant  after  the  general  concluded  there  was  a  motionless  silence. 
He  grasped  their  hands  and  all  were  dissolved  in  tears.  Would 
that  Winder,  and  Williams,  and  Small  wood,  and  Lingan,  had  been 
spared  to  welcome  their  $callant  associate! 

The  proceedings  in  Baltimore  were  similar  to  what  took  place 
in  other  cities.  The  same  universal  uproar—the  same  exultation 
of  heart — the  same  disregard  of  all  calculation — the  clangour  of 
drum  and  trumpet — thousands  of  dames  of  everj  varietv  of  love- 
liness, smiling  from  the  windows— gallants  "  witching  them  with 
horsemanship''  in  the  streets — the  clergy  sending  their  orisons  on 
high — the  cultivators  of  science,  rendering  the  tribute  of  learned 
gratitude— ^scholars  exhibiting:  the  temples  which  hisphilanthrophtc 
achievements  had  contribqted  to  erect — and  mechanics  displaying 
the  arts  which  are  flourishing  under  the  shadow  of  that  prolific 
Tree  which  he  assisted  to  plant — all  was  vehement  and  rapturous 
emotion— cheerfulness,  kindness  and  good -will,  pervadea  every- 
where. 

At  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  September, 
the  ^neral  was  received  by  the  military  and  conducted  to  the 
president's  hoiise,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  chief 
officer  of  our  government  A  public  dinner  was  prepared  at 
Gadsby's  hotel.  On  this  occasion  the  general  gave  the  following 
toast: 

**'l  he  city  of  Washington :  the  central  Star  of  the  constellation 
which  enlightens  the  whole  world." 

From  Washington  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria  and  thence  to 
Mount  Vernon.  The  visit  to  the  Tomb  was  a  scene  which  was 
deeply  and  sadly  impressive.  It  is  said  that  \*hile  the  general 
was  bending  over  the  relics  of  departed  greatness,  an  eagle,  the 
emblem  of  our  country,  emerged  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
winged  its  flight  in  slow  and  silent  dignity  over  the  spot.  This 
incident  will  remind  the  admirer  of  Southey's  splenaid  epic,  of 
a  passage  which  may  not  unaptly  be  introduced  in  this  place: 

Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  bad  Roderio 
With  such  commaDding:  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  g^iils,  as  dienified  him  now, 
When  with  slow  movemeDt  solemnly  upraised, 
Toward  the  kneeliog  troop  he  spread  his  arms, 
As  if  the  evpanded  soul,  diffused  itself, 
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And  carried  to  all  tpirita  with  the  act 

Of  effluent  iospiratioo,  nleoUy 

The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  roee,  aach  awe 

Held  them  in  aflence,  that  the  eagle's  crj 

Who  far  abore  them,  at  her  highest  flight 

A  speck  scarce  fisible,  wheels)  round  and  rounds 

Was  heard  distinctly,  and  the  mountain  stream, 

Which  from  the  distant  glen  tent  forth  its  sound 

Wafted  npon  the  wind  was  audible 

In  that  deep  hosh  of  feeling,  like  the  foioe 

Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

[to  be  OOMnNOSD.3 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

[From  the  French  f^Bvffon.'] 
To  every  person,  whose  ear  is  not  totally  insensible  to  tnelody, 
the  name  of  the  nightingale  must  recal  the  charms  of  those  soft 
evenings  in  spring,  when  the  air  is  still  and  serene,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  listen  to  the  songster  of  the  grove.  Other  birds,  the 
larks,  the  canaries,  the  chaffinches,  the  pretty-chaps,  the  linnets, 
the  ^Idfinches,  the  blackbirds,  the  American  mocidng-birds,  ex- 
cel in  the  several  parts  which  they  perform:  but  the  niditingale 
combines  the  whole,  and  joins  sweetness  of  tone  with  vanety  and 
extent  of  execution.  His  notes  assume  each  diversity  of  character, 
and  receive  every  change  of  modulation;  not  a  part  is  repeated 
without  variation;  and  the  attention  is  kept  perpetually  awake, 
and  charme<l  by  the  endless  flexibility  of  strains.  The  leader  of 
the  vernal  chorus  b^dns  the  prelude  with  a  low  and  timid  voice, 
and  he  prepares  for  the  hymn  to  nature  by  essaying  his  powers 
and  attuning  his  organs;  by  degrees  the  sound  opens  and  swells; 
it  bursts  wi^  loud  and  vivid  flashes;  it  flows  with  smootli  volu- 
bility; it  faints  and  murmurs;  it  shakes  with  rapid  and  violent 
articulations;  the  soft  breathings  of  love  and  joy  are  poured  from 
his  inmost  soul,  and  every  heart  beats  in  unison,  ancl  melts  with 
delicious  languor.  But  this  continual  richness  might  satiate  the 
car.  The  strains  are  at  times  relieved  by  pauses,  which  bestow 
dignity  and  elevation.  The  mild  silence  of  evening  heightens 
the  general  effect,  and  not  a  rival  interrupts  the  so^mn  scene. 
To  uiis  description  by  BulTon,  we  may  add  a  remark  on  a  mistake 
in  one  of  the  poets.  According  to  the  united  testimonies  of 
all  modem  naturalists,  the  song  of  the  Nightingale^  is  that  of 
the  male  kind,  who  thus  employs  himself,  as  if  to  entertain  and 
sooth  the  female  durins  her  task  of  incubation;  so  that  the  cele- 
brated lines  of  Virgil,  however  beautiful,  as  poetry,  are  in  reality 
inaccurate  in  point  of  natural  history. 

Qualis  populea  moerens  Philomela  sob  umbra 
Amissos  queritOT  foBtus,  qnos  dums  arator 
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ObseiraDB,  nido  implameo  detraxit;  at  lUm 

Flet  noctero,  ramoqae  sedena,  iniserabile  carmen 

iDtegrat,  et  moestis  Jate  loca  questibns  implet 

So  close  Id  poplar  shades,  ber  cbildreD  gone. 

The  mother  N^btingale  lameots  aloDe; 

Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  tbencC) 

Bjr  stealth,  conveyM  th'  unfeather'd  innocence. 

But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains, 

And  mehmcholy  rniiaie  fills  the  fdatns. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  between  sixty  and 
aeventj  periodical  publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  relision. 
A  prospectus  of  an  Ethiopian  Mirror^  for  the  instruction  oTthe 
negroes  was  circulated  in  this  city  not  long  ago;  but  we  cannot 
state  what  success  it  received. 

In  the  library  of  the  king  of  Wurtemburg  are  four  thousand 
editions  of  the  Bible,  in  the  different  European  languages,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  are  in  English,  and  two-hundred  and  ninety 
in  French.  These  latter  of  course  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
printed  at  catholic  presses. 

The  novels  published  by  the  author  of  Waverley  amount  to 
forty*six  vols.  The  nrice  of  them  in  England,  is  ^19  iGs.  6ii  and 
calculating  the  sale  ot  each  work  to  have  been  20,000,  die  amount 
paid  by  the  public  will  have  been  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
8ixty*two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  in 
six  voluraesi  quarto,  printed  in  China,  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  an  expense  of  15,000  pounds,  was  completed  several 
months  since.  We  perceive  that  he  has  returned  to  England, 
having  brought  with  him  a  library  of  Chinese  books  to  the  number 
of  10,000  volumes  in  every  department  of  literature,  which  he 
offers  to  lend  to  any  individual  in  the  kingdom,  who  may  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  lan^age. 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Treat  Pame,  of  Boston,  received  the  fol- 
lowing rewards  for  some  of  his  writings:  for  the  <<  I <uling  Passion ,'' 
a  poem  of  only  fifteen  pages,  twelve  hundred  dollars:  for  the  "In- 
vention of  Letters,"  a  poem  of  about  one  hundred  lines,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars:  for  his  song  of  « Adams  and  Liberty,"  about 
seventy  lines,  seven  hundred  dollars. — '<  Lionel  Lincoln,  or  the 
Leaguer  of  Boston,  by  the  author  of  *  the  Spy,'  is  in  the  press.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  entitled  the  Legend  of  the  Thirteen 
Republics.  The  success  of  this  a|ii;reeable  wnter,  has  ffi  ven  a  spur 
to  the  slumbering  genius  of  our  land,  and  the  stores  of  fancy  have 
been  explored  by  many  aspirants  for  the  meed  of  fame^— In  the 
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last  nmnber  of  *<  the  Atlantic,"  a  literary  barque  which  lately  set 
sail  from  the  harbour  of  New  York,  we  find  the  titles  of  various 
novels  of  domestic  fabrication:  viz:  "The  Valley  of  Shenandoah; 
descriptive  of  American  scenery  and  manners,  in  2  volumes.*'-— 
"  Tales  of  an  American  Landlord,  containing  sketches  of  life, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  in  2  vols." — **  A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims  in 
1636,  A  tale  of  Olden  Times,  in  2  vols." 

The  Universal  Geography  of  M.Malte  Brun,  has  been  translate 
ed,  and  will  be  republished  in  Boston,  improved  by  the  addition  of 
the  most  recent  information.  That  part  which*  relates  to  this 
country  is  extremely  defective.— Memoirs  of  Richanl  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  by  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  is  announced  as 
in  the  press.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  that 
band  of  master  spirits  which  relieved  our  nation  from  bondage, 
and  we  anticipate  in  this  performance,  a  fund  of  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  the  days  of  strife  and  anxiety.  We  wish  we  could 
prevail  upon  one  of  our  friends  in  Virginia  to  prepare,  for  our 
pages,  a  succinct  memoir  of  the  private  life  ana  public  services 
of  Arthur  Lee,  Esq.  lie  too,  was  an  active  patriot.  He  was  a 
learned  man  and  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  was  a  student  in  one 
of  the  Inns  of  court  in  London,  when  the  note  of  disaffection  was 
first  sounded;  and  contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  in- 
telligence and  encouraj^ment  to  the  friends  of  our  cause  through- 
out his  majesty's  dominions,  in  opposition  to  the  fabrications  of 
intereste<l  or  ignorant  writers  on  the  side  of  the  ministry. — *•  An 
inquiry  into  the  moral  character  of  Lord  Byron,  by  J.  M.  Simmons," 
should  be  followed  by  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  his  essay. — Pro- 
fessor Hall  has  published  a  valuable  **  Catalogue  of  Minerals  found 
in  Vermont— Some  honest  knight  with  his  visor  down  has  chal- 
lenged judge  Johnson  to  vindicate  himself  a^inst  a  charge  of 
havins  designedly  or  inconsiderately  defamed  the  character  of 
Pulaski,  in  nis  life  of  Green.  This  gallant  Pole,  after  vainly 
striving  against  usurpation  at  home,  came  to  our  shores,  like 
Fayette  and  de  Ralb,  and  others,  to  contend  for  liberty  witli 
Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  aspersibu  on  the  character  of 
this  generous  stranger  who  died  in  our  cause,  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah, i^  gravely  made,  and  we  think  every  one  who  reads  this 
pamphlet  will  conclude  with  us  that  it  im|)orts  the  character  of 
judge  Johnson  to  bring  forward  his  authorities. — Mr.  Spafford,  a 
useful  and  industrious  writer,  has  prepared  "  a  Pocket  Graide  for 
the  traveller  alone  the  lines  of  the  canal,  &c.  of  New  York,"  in 
which  he  has  condensed  into  a  small  space  much  information  re- 
specting the  interior  commerce  of  this  vigorous  young  republic. 
— The  Agricultural  society  of  Pennsylvania,  has  published  a 
volume  of  Inemoirs,  with  beautiful  engravings,  which  may  be 
perused  with  profit,  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  throughout  our 
fruitful  region.— Mr.  Finley  has  published  another  edition  of 
Macdonners  **  Dictionary  ut  Quotations,'^  ijnproved  and  augment- 
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ed»  It  is  not  only  amusing  in  ijtoelf,  but  it  is  an  important  com- 
panion to  other  books,  apa  should  be  a  parlour-window  book  in 
every  reading  family.  The  translations  are  correct  and  the  il- 
lustrations, perspicuous  and  satisfactory. — A  letter  from  Miss 
Edgeworth  to  Mr.  Griscom  of  New  York  has  found  its  way  into 
the  daily  papers.  Whatever  comes  from  this  source  is  entitled 
to  ffreat  weight;  and  therefore  we  rejoice  to  have  her  testimony 
ag^nst  that  war  of  recrimination,  so  disgraceful  to  literature  and 
so  injurious  to  morals,  which  has  been  waged  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain.  With  this  dtstingubhed  lady,  we  heartily  ex- 
claim— "  may  this  invidious  and  degrading  spirit  cease  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlanticl  Let  us  all  try  to  raise  ourselves  without 
lowering  others!  May  public  esteem  be  the  just  reward  of  every 
vmter,  who  sets  this  laudable  e^tample,  and  who  preserves  temper 
and  candour,  even  when  goaded  by  illiberal  criticism  or  tempted 
by  vulgar  example!^' 


THE  MISSIONARY. 

[The  •erioui  reader  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  passage,  refernog 
to  the  efforts  now  makiog  for  the  diffusion  of  Cbn'stianity  in  barbarous 
regions.  It  is  transcribed  from  a  poem,  entitled  **  Australasia/*  wbiob 
was  written  for  ibe  CbaoceUor*s  Prize  medal,  at  the  Cambridge  com- 
meoceroent,  Julj  1833,  by  W.  C.  Wentworth.] 

With  furrow'd  brow,  and  cheek  serenely  fair, 

The  cairn  wind  wandering  o'er  his  silver  ludr. 

His  arm  uplifted,  and  his  moisten'd  eye 

FixM  in  deep  rapture  on  the  golden  sky—- 

Upon  the  shore,  through  many  a  billow  driven. 

He  kneels  at  last,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven! 

Long  years,  that  rank  the  mighty  with  the  weak» 

Havodimm'd  the  flush  upon  his  faded  cheek. 

And  many  a  dew,  and  many  a  noxious  damp. 

The  daily  labor,' and  the  nightly  lamp. 

Have  reft  away,  forever  reft  from  him. 

The  liquid  accent,  and  the  buoyant  limb: 

Yet  still  within  him  aspirations  swell 

Which  time  corrupts  not,  sorrow  cannot  quell — 

The  changeless  zeal,  which  on,  from  land  to  land. 

Speeds  the  faint  foot,  and  nerves  the  withered  hand. 

And  the  mild  charity,  which,  day  by  day, 

W^eeps  every  wound,  and  every  stain  away. 

Rears  the  young  bud  on  every  blighted  stem 

And  longs  to  comfort  where  she  must  condemn. 

With  these,  through  storms,  and  bitterness,  and  wrath. 

In  peace  and  power  he  holds  his  onward  path; 

Curibs  the  fierce  soul,  and  sheathes  the  murderous  steel. 
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And  calms  the  pMsio&s  he  hath  ceased  to  feel. 

Yes!  he  hath  trHii&ph'<i1*-*-while  his  lips  relate 

The  sacred  story  of  his  Sarioar's  fate, 

While  to  the  seardi  of  that  tnmaltuous  horde 

He  opens  wide  the  Everlasting  Word, 

And  bids  the  soul  drink  deep  af  wisdom  there. 

In  fond  devotion,  and  in  fervent  prayer. 

In  speechless  awe  the  wonder-stricken  throng 

Check  their  mde  feasting  and  their  barbarous  song; 

Around  his  steps  the  gathering  myriads  crowd. 

The  chief,  the  slave,  the  timid,  and  the  proud. 

Of  Various  features,  and  of  various  dress. 

Like  their  own  forest-leaves,  confused  and  numberless. 

Where  shall  your  temples,  where  your  worship  be, 

Gods  of  the  air,  and  Rulers  of  the  sea? 

In  the  glad  dawning  of  a  kinder  light. 

Your  blind  adorer  quits  your  gloomy  rite. 

And  kneels  in  glacfness  on  his  native  plain, 

A  happier  votary  at  a  holier  fane. 


THE  SILK  HANDKERCHIEF. 

"H  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  so7iU^ 
My  heart  leapt  in  me,  as  with  swimming  eye 

I  gazM  upon  that  glassy  'kerchief  white. 

And  the  fair  neck  it  shaded — ^^was  a  sight 
To  steep  a  poet  in  a  fine  phantasy 
Of  some  Elysian  world,  or  wake  soft  sigh 

In  the  chill  breast  of  wo-lorn  Anchorite, 

Sweet  maidi  should  it  hereafter  be  uiy  plight 
To  wander  in  some  desert  dull  and  dry. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men — alone  to  rove, 
With  my  sad  thoughts  for  partners,  neither  book. 

Nor  music»  nor  green  field,  nor  woman's  love. 
To  cheer  my  hopeless  solitude — I'll  look 
To  memory  for  my  solace  and  delight. 
And  think  of  that  fair  neck,  and  glossy  'kerchief  white! 


THE  STOLEN  KISS. 
Written  in  a  Lady^s  JUbwm. 

Smooth'd  be  that  brow — and  chas'd  the  frown 
Yet  gathering  to  thy  tardy  will — 
Nor  think  to  awe  my  raptures  xlown, 
For  anger  makes  thee  lovelier  still. 

NOVEMBEB,  1824— NO.  27\.  53 
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4^  Poetry. 

In  Tain  thou  wouldst  compel  Use  ire 
But  lightly  felt,  but  faintly  shown; 
Thine  eyes  betray  beneath  their  fire 
The  pardon  thou  wouldst  blush  to  own. 

Then,  still  that  proudly  swelling  breast. 
Soften  that  lovely,  mantling  cheek; 
Twas  but  a  kiss,  that  well  express'd 
The  tenderness  I  could  not  speak. 


SONG. 


Some  of  our  fair  readers  may  toes  up  their  prettj  heads  at  lord  Roland, 
but  we  deem  him  a  g^ood  philoeopher;  and  we  therefore  dedicate  his 
song  to  the  Bench  of  Bachelors. 

Lord  Roland  rose,  and  went  to  mass. 

And  doSed  his  mourning  weed; 
And  bade  them  bring  a  looking  glass. 

And  sadd}e  fast  a  steed; 
"1*11  deck  with  gems  my  bonnet's  loop 

And  wear  a  feather  fine; 
And  when  lorn  lovers  sit  and  droop. 

Why,  I  will  sit  and  dine; 

Sine  merrily!  sing  merrily! 
And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 

**  Though  Elgitha  be  thus  untrue, 

Adele  is  beauteous  yet, 
^nd  he  thaVs  baffled  by  the  bltie 

May  bow  before  the  jet; 
So  welcome,  welcome,  hall  or  heath! 

So  welcome,  shower  or  shine! 
And  wither  there  thou  willow  wreath. 

Thou  never  shalt  be  mine; — 
Sing  merrily!  sing  merrily! 
And  nil  the  cup  of  wine. 

"Proud  Elgitha,  a  health  to  thee, 

A  health  in  brimming  gold. 
And  store  of  lovers  after  me. 

As  honest,  and  less  cold; 
My  hand  is  on  my  bugle  horn. 

My  boat  is  on  the  brine; 
If  ever  gallant  died  of  scorn 

I  shall  not  die  of  thine; — 

Sine  merrily!  sing  merrily! 
And  fill  the  cup  of  wine.*' 
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For  dM  Port  Fdio. 
FRAGMENT, 

Mr.  dldacbool — the  followiof  beautifal  Hoes  are  from  the  pen  of  Robert 
Sontbey  They  hare  oerer,  I  belieTc,  appeared  id  print;  should  70a 
think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  year  misoellaBy,  yoa  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  them. 

B.  C. 

Momenta  there  are  in  life,— ^ilas,  bow  few! 
When,  laying  cold  prudential  thoughts  aside, 
We  take  a  ^nerous  impulse  for  our  guide; 
And  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best. 
Commit  to  Providence  the  rest; 

Sure  that  no  after  reckoning  will  arise 
Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  neart  is  wise. 
And  happj  thej  who  thus  in  faith  obey 
Their  better  nature!    Err  sometimes  they  may. 
And  melancholy  thoughts  may  cloud  the  breast 
Such  as  by  hope  are  left  behind; 
But  like  a  shadow  they  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

ODE. 

Written  for  the  Celebration  of  the  4Hth.  J>rational  Festival,  6y  the 

First  City  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

1. 
Comrades!  pledge  the  flowing  bowl 

In  homage  to  the  day; 
Whose  halo  brightens  as  years  roll 

In  more  effulgent  ray: 
And  may  the  gallant  deeds  our  Sires, 

Wrought  in  the  field  of  fame. 
Breathe  in  our  souls  their  ardent  fires. 

The  consecrated  flame! 

CHORUS. 

Then  pass  the  tribute  wine  cup  round. 

Ana  when  our  country  bleeds. 
Comrades!  may  we  be  ever  found. 

To  emulate  their  deeds. 

2. 
And  while  the  sparkling  wine  goes  round, 

To  souls  to  honour  dear. 
By  valour's  fairest  laurels  crown'd. 

On  your  bright  sabres  swear! 
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Should  war-d«noaBd«g  tiuB|^t  breathe. 

Firm  in  the  yan  of  Mtt, 
Our  swords  shall  leap  from  eyery  sheathe. 

To  guard  our  country's  right! 

CW9KU3. 

To  patriots  pledge  the  cup  around. 

And  when  our  country  bleeds. 
Comrades!  maj  we  be  eyer  found 

To  emulate  their  deeds! 

3. 
Mdw  fill  the  genial  goblet  high. 

And  >et  the  wine  we  sip. 
Be  bright  ais  woman's  beaming  eje. 

As  woman's  rubj  lip* 
And  may  all  recreant  hearts  that  slight. 

Fair  woman's  loye  and  praise. 
False-hearted  crayens  proye  in  fight, 

Ne'er  bask  in  beautj's  rays. 

fJHORtJS. 

Then  fill  the  sparkling  wine-cup  high, 
«  O'erflowing  every  brim — 

The  lucid  smile  from  beauty's  eye 
Is  valour's  brightest  gem. 

4. 
Yet  while  we  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl, 

A  tear  shall  rainsle  there. 
In  memory  to  a  gallant  soul, 

Who  often  pledged  you  here — 
For  him  chivairic,  courteous,  brave, 

Warm  heart,  without  a  stain. 
For  him  who  sleeps  in  foreign  grave. 

By  foreign  recreants  slain. 

OUOELUS. 

Then  pledge  the  cup,  but  let  one  tear. 

Our  fond  regrets  proclaim — 
For  him  to  every  comrade  dear — 

To  gallant  Crawford's  name! 

Sydney. 

Note. — Mr.  James  Crawford,  the  sfentleman  here  alluded  to,  was  at  one 
period  First  Lieutenant  CommaDdaDt  of  the  Troop,  to  wbicb  post  he  bad  ar- 
rived through  all  the  subordiuate  gprades,  respected,  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  his  comrades  as  the  accomplished  geutlemaD  and  soldier. 

Friendship  sincerely  deplores  the  privation  of  bis  unquestionable  worth, 
and  chivairic  feeiiogr  laments  that  he  who  possessed  every  attribute  to 
secure  a  soldier's  fame,  had  not  rather  have  fadlen  upon  the  patriot  field  of 
combat,  where  he  must  have  secured  his  oountry^s  honours,  than  by  the 
hands  of  a  Banditti. 
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TO  BLOSSOMS. 
Bj  Hbbriok. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 
Why  do  je  fall  so  fast? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past; 
But  yoit  maj  staj  here  yet  awhile. 
To  biiif  h  and  gevtl j  smue. 
And  go  at  last 

What  were  ye  born  to  be, 
An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good  night^ 
'Twas  pity  nature  brought  you  forth, 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave; 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride 
Like  you  awhile  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


THE  FAMILY  PICTURE. 

With  work  in  hand,  perhaps  some  fairy  cap  ^ 
To  deck  the  little  stranger  yet  to  come; 

One  rosy  boy  struggling  to  mount  her  lap— 

The  eldest  studious  wiui  a  book  or  map 
Her  timid  girl  beside, — with  a  faint  bloom. 

Conning  some  tale— while,  with  no  gentle  tap. 
Yon  chubby  urchin  beats  his  mimic  drum. 
Nor  heeds  the  doubtful  frown  her  eyes  assume. 

So  sits  the  mother!  with  her  fondest  smile 

Regarding  her  sweet  little  ones  the  while; 
And  he  the  happy  man!  to  whom  belong 

These  treasures,  feels  their  living  charm  neguile 

All  mortal  cares,  and  eyes  the  prattling  throng 

With  rapture — rising  heart,  and  a  thanksgiving  tongue. 

ANAGRAM. 

Ifyou'll  transpose  what  ladies  wear, 
'Twill  plainly  show  what  some  folks  are; 
Again  if  you'll  transpose  the  same, 
You'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew's  name; 
Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show 
What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do; 
Transpose  these  Jetters  yet  once  more 
What  bad  men  do  you'll  then  explore. 
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JifoitachuHils.  A  Scotchnnin 
lately  presented  himself  to  the  Po- 
lice of  Boston,  and  complained  of 
himself  as  a  common  drunkard,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  honse  of 
correction. 

A  great  sale  of  26  city  lots,  at  Bos- 
ton, took  place  lately.  The  largest 
price  g^ren  was  1 9  dollars,  and  the 
lowest  seven  dollars  per  square  foot 
There  were  in  these  lots  30,037  3-4 
square  feet,  and  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase money  303,496  dollars  and 
42  cents— an  average  of  10  doHars 
and  10  cents  the  square  foot  These 
lots  must  be  built  on,  with  four 
story  stores  of  uniform  colour, 
height,  &c.  by  the  1st  of  July  next 
Lots  of  greater  extent  and  more 
value  than  the  above  on  the  south 
side,  remain  to  be  sold,  and  anc/ther 
tract  of  land  on  the  north  side.  It 
is  added,  that  if  the  remaining  lots 
sell  as  well,  they  will  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  purchase,  of  filling 
up  the  streets,  and  of  building  the 
market  house,  which  is  to  be  of 
granite,  60  feet  wide  and  290  feet 
long. 

Police  Courty  Boiion^  McutachU' 
HtU.  Mr.  Quincy,  mayor  of  the 
city,  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the 
complaint  of  Ashael  Drake,  carter, 
for  galloping  his  horse  so  as  to  en- 
danger **  persons  standing  or  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys." 
The  Mayor,  though  he  pleaded  not 
guilty,  (because  he  considered  his 
riding  not  to  be  dangerous  lo  the 
citizens)  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
fined  by  the  court  in  order  to  show 
that  no  individual  could  be  placed 
above  the  law,  and  that  those  ap- 
pointed to  execute  it  were  equally 
as  amenable  to  its  penalties  as 
every  other  person. 
.  Justice  Ome,  fined  him  two  dol- 
lars and  costs,  amounting  to  six  dol- 
lars eighty-four  cents. 

We  ought  to  add,  that,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  the  mayor  was  engaged 
on  public  business,  was  hastening 
to  meet  a  committee,  and  that  there 
were  very  few  persons  in  Uie  street. 


Horace  Pettis  was  complained  of 
for  tmoking  a  »egar  in  the  ttreeiy 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  two 
dollars  and  costs. 

JV«io  ForAf.— Takii^  only  the 
nine  daily  papers,  with  their  semi- 
weekly  journals  annexed,  the  dai^ 
number  is  10,§00,  and  the  semi- 
weekly  10,500,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  86,600  newspapers  print- 
ed in  New  York,  every  week,  at 
nine  presses  or  offices.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  eight  or  ten  weekly  pa- 
pers the  extent  of  whose  circulation 
IS  not  known  to  us. 

A  disgraceful  scene  was  wit- 
nessed on  Long  Island  recently. 
Two  champions,  both  foreigners, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  entered  the 
arena  for  a  boxing  match,  on  a  bet 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  They  se- 
lected Coney  Island  as  the  scene  of 
the  combat,  but  were  driven  from 
that  place  by  the  prompt  and  laud- 
able interference  of  the  police  of 
Kings  county.  The  affair  took  place 
in  Queen's,  near  the  race-ground. 
One  of  the  combatants  was  shock- 
ingly mangled,  his  head  being  cut 
open,  and  his  eyes  bunged  up. 
Every  person  of  decency  must  look 
with  horror  and  disgust  upon  this 
disgraceful  outrage,  which  has  no 
apology  for  being  introduced  into 
our  country,  however  fashionable  it 
may  be  in  others. 

JVeio  Jersey. Delaware    and 

Raritan  Canal.  Messrs.  Holcomb, 
Elmer  and  Keane,'  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  examine  the 
route  run  by  Mr.  Randal,  in  1817, 
for  this  canal,  and  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  introducing  the 
Delaware  river  by  a  navigable 
canal  as  a  feeder,  unanimously 
agree  that  the  Delaware  will  be  the 
most  eligible  source  from  whence  to 
supply  the  main  canal  with  water. 
They  conceive  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
and  that  it  may  be  effected  at  a  very 
moderate  expense. 

This  canail  begins  to  excite  a 
much  greater  interest  among  the 
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fannen  tbmogh  whose  land  the 
line  runs,  and  an  increased  desire 
Ibr  its  speedy  execution,  insomach 
that  a  nnmber  of  them  are  willing 
to  give  the  land  which  may  be 
occupied  by  it. 

JFenmyhania* Mr.   James  P. 

Kid  lately  saved  a  nian  from  drown- 
ing at  Chestnut  street  wharf*  by 
leaping  into  the  stream. 

This  noble  youth,  is  a  midship- 
man in  our  nayy,  and  has  been  ser- 
ving his  country  erer  since  the  fit- 
ting out  of  the  expedition  against 
the  pirates.  He  has  just  returned 
in  the  United  States  ship  John  Ad- 
ams. This  is  the  third  or  fourth 
instance  of  his  meritorious  spirit. 
In  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  1821. 
Kid  then  being  attached  to  the  In- 
dependence 74,  a  boy  was  discover- 
ed by  the  crew  of  that  ship  sinking 
through  the  ice.  A  boat  was  im- 
mediately pushed  off  to  rescue  him. 
Kid  was  among  the  number.  The 
boat  being  too  much  impeded  by  the 
ice,  Kid  g^t  out  and  ran  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  after  breaking 
through  the  ice  several  tiroes,  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  boy,  and 
holding  him  until  the  boat  arrived. 
For  this  meritorious  action  the  Hu- 
mane Society  presented  him  with  a 
gold  medal,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription.  This  medal  was  in  his 
pocket  at  the  time  he  rescued  the 
last  individual. 

A  woman  has  been  sentenced  to 
the  ducking-stool  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  common  scold.  This  is  a 
chair  in  which  scolds  are  fastened, 
and  dipped  under  water. 

It  is  understood  that  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
lawyers,  respecting  the  propriety 
of  reviving  this  mode  of  punishment, 
many  contending  that  it  had  become 
obsolete.  Accordingly  a  writ  of 
error  has  been  grant^,  and  the  lady 
must  remain  in  nupefue^  until  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  deter- 
mine whether 

8be  in  the  dockiDg  stool  mast  take  her 
seat 


Drast  like  herself  in  a  great  chair  of 
state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  reso- 
lution in  the  matter,  the  very  moot- 
ing of  the  question  has  produced  a 
salutary  effect,  in  teaching  the  gen- 
tle sex  that  scolding  is  an  indictable 
offence.  If  the  legislature  should 
think  proper  to  interfere  and  abol- 
ish the  common  law  in  this  respect, 
— which  was  the  course  pursued  in 
England  not  long  ago,  to  get  rid  of 
an  appeal  of  muider,^we  hope 
they  will  take  the  case  of  mafe 
scolds  into  consideration.  Let  them 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  matrons  and  the 
ladies  be  put  in  the  charge  of  twelve 
good  and  true  men  as  heretofore. 
It  should  be  made  a  finable  offence 
and  the  sums  arising  from  that 
source  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb* 

To  philologists,  we  recommend 
the  inquiry,  how  the  word  tcoid, 
came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  female  sex. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Washington 
has  been  entered  into  with  much 
spirit,  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  has  already 
been  subscribed  to  build  one  of 
moderate  size. 

The  Franklin  Institute  recently 
established  in  Philadelphia,  promi- 
ses to  be  of  vast  utility  to  the  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  classes 
of  Pennsylvania  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly important  to  many  branch- 
es of  trade  in  this  city.  The  society 
was  organized  in  January  last,  and 
already  counts  from  four  to  five 
hundred  members.  Its  first  public 
exhibition  commenced  a  few  days 
ago,  and  from  the  novelty,  number 
and  variety  of  the  articles  produced, 
crowds  of  visiters  were  attracted  to 
witness  the  interesting  display. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  improvements,  by  collec- 
ting and  disseminating  correct  in- 
formation respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  rail-roads,  bridges, 
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Obituary. 


iteam-engiDes,  te.  The  number 
of  members  is  limited  to  tweaty- 
£ye,  who  pay  100  doUars  each  for 
the  first  year.  Success  to  their  pur- 
pose! 

OBITUARY. 
At  ElizabethtowD,  (New  Jersey) 
on  the  9th  of  October,  General 
JONATHAN  DAYTON,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  The  distin. 
gpiished  posts  to  which  general  Day- 
ton was  called,  at  differcot  periods 
by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
his  country,  give  him  a  clear  title 
to  an  honourable  memoriaL  He  was 
the  son  of  General  Ellas  Dayton,  of 
Elizabelhtown,  who  by  his  talents 
and  bravery  attained  considerable 
rank  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
afterwards  became  Uie  founder  and 
head  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  his  native  village.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  was  at  Prioce- 
ton  College  at  the  time  the  war 
commenced  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mother  country.^- 
With  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
those  times,  and  thirsting  for  military 
glory,  he  left  the  institution,  and 
entered  the  camp.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  he 
commenced  his  militarv  career — 
coDtinued  in  the  army  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war— was  concern- 
ed in  many  engagements  with  the 
enemy,  and  at  York  Town  had  the 
honour  of  a  command  under  general 
Lafayette,  in  storming  the  (wo  cele- 
brated redoubts  by  which  that  post 
was  defended.  On  all  these  occa- 
sions general  Dayton  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  good 
conduct.  General  Lafayette  is 
known  to  have  entertained  for  him 
a  very  high  personal  regard  and  es- 
teem; and  his  friends  could  not  but 
observe  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
that  in  the  provisional  army  which 
was  raised  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  general  Wash- 
ington placed  his  narno  very  high 
upon  the  list  of  officers  which  he 


made  out  for  the  goremmeDt  oo 
that  occasion. 

After  the  conclusioD  of  the  war» 
general  Dayton  experienced  that 
rpublics  are  not  always  ungratefnl. 
He  was  successively  elected  to  many 
of  the  most  important  offices  within 
the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens.  After 
being  appointed  to  the  legislature 
of  his  native  state,  to  assist  in  those 
important  measures  which  were 
then  under  discussion,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  congress.  .  Of  this 
latter  body  he,  for  several  sessions, 
was  chosen  speaker,  a  post  which, 
he  is  acknowledged  by  all,  to  have 
filled  with  more  than  ordinary  effi- 
ciency. Indeed,  his  talents  and 
address  rendered  him  peculiarly 
fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
station.  Out  of  his  native  energy  of 
character  there  arose  a  promptness 
and  decision,  wliich  are  indispen- 
sable qualifications  for  that  chair, 
and  which  were  possessed  by  him 
in  an  eminent  degree.  AAer  this 
time  he  was  for  several  years  a 
senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  the 
same  body  and  in  this  capacity  is 
known  to  have  acquitted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  he  re- 
sided in  his  native  village  amidst  the 
quiet  of  domestic  life.  Upon  the 
late  visit  of  general  Lafayette  to 
New  Jersey,  he  was  appointed  by 
governor  Williamson  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  who  were  assem- 
bled to  pay  military  honours  to  that 
distiog^j^  hed  pa.lriot  -'^.d  hero.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  to  his  for- 
mer commarder  and  personal  friend, 
be  appears  toliave  been  exposed  to 
so  much  fatigue,  and  to  have  exert- 
ed himself  so  greatly  beyond  his 
strength^  that  he  brought  on  a  fever, 
which  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
some  days,  aud  which,  although 
not  at  first  alarming  to  his  family 
and  friends,  at  last  became  serious; 
and,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
suddenly  took  a  fatal  turn  and 
brought  him  to  his  end. 
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Various  ;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulsed^— CowPER. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  WELLS. 


,[The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  uncommqa 
merit,  who  for  many  years  delighted  and  instructed  the  Bar  of  a 
neighbouring  State,  is  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  WUIMimJohiuon^ 
esq.  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  some  years'  duration  with 
the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its 
fidelity,  while  every  reader  of  taste  will  unite  with  us  in  admiring  the 
chaste  simplicity  of  its  style.] 

It  is  too  oflen  the  fate  of  the  advocate  of  private  causes,  who 
does  not  engaji^e  in  political  affairs,  or  in  those  public  transactions 
which  are  blended  with  the  history  of  his  country,  when  his  voice 
is  no  longer  heard,  and  his  lips  are  closed  in  the  silence  of  the 
gcave,  to  be  soon  forgotten.  His  professional  services  may  have 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  numerous  clients ;  his  el<v 
quence  excited  the  admiration  and  applause  of  crowded  courts ; 
his  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  him  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  the  social  circle ;  but  left  to  mere  recollection,  the 
most  powerfVil  Impressions  of  human  excellence  gradually  fade 
from  remembrance.  Any  attempt,  therefore^  however  slight  or 
imperfect,  to  prolong,  if  not  perpetuate,  the  mipiory  of  thosfi 
who  have  merited  and  attained  the  highest  honours  of  their  pro* 
fession,  may  justly  claim  indulgence  and  favour. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Wells,  with  his  family  and  a  small 
band  of  colonists,  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  that 
part  of  this  state,  then  a  wilderness,  in  which  the  pleasant  and 
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flooTbhin;  tHIi^  of  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  county  of  Otsego, 
now  stands.  He  was  a  magistrate  highly  beloved  and  respected 
in  the  infant  settlement.  It  b  not  certainly  known  whether  Ro- 
bert, the  father  of  Mr.  Wells,  was  bom  in  this  state,  or  came 
with  the  rest  of  the  fitmily  from  Ireland.  He  owned  and  col* 
tifated  a  farm  id  the  village,  and  his  family  consbted  of  four 
tons,  Samnel,  John,  Robert,  and  William,  a  daughter  named 
Eleanor,  an  unmarried  brother,  and  a  maiden  sister.  John,  the 
second  son,  was  bom  in  1769  or  1770. 

In  1778,  the  Indians,  joined  with  loyalbts  and  others  disaf- 
fected to  th^  cause  of  the  revolution,  menaced  with  hostilities 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New-York;  and,  about  the 
first  of  July,  in  that  year,  under  the  command  of  the  notorious 
John  Butler,  fell  upon  the  settlements  of  Wyoming,  and  exter« 
minated  the  inhabitants.  The  father  of  Mr.  Wells,  justly  appre- 
hensive for  the  safety  of  hb  fkmily,  removed  with  them  to  Sche- 
nectady ;  but  hb  fears  having  subsided,  they  returned  in  the  au- 
tumn to  their  home,  leaving  John  at  school,  under  the  care  of 
hb  aunt,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wilson,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
and  from  whom  he  was  so  reluctant  to  be  separated,  that  his 
fiither  was  conqpelled  to  yield  to  hb  entreaties  to  remain  with 
her.  On  the  llthof  November,  1778,  Brandt,  a  celebrated  In- 
dian of  the  half  breed,  whose  head-quarters  were  on  the  Una- 
dilla,  uniting  with  some  of  the  Butlers  and  their  party,  entered 
the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley  by  surprise,  and  the  &mily  of 
Mr.  Welb  fi^ere  among  the  first  victims  of  their  merciless  rage. 
Their  dwelling  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  whole  settlement, 
like  that  at  Wyoming,  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  circumstances 
of  craelty  unheard  of  before  in  the  annals  of  Indian  war&re. 
Toung  WeUs,  mi^ht,  almost,  have  said,  in  the  words  of  an  ad- 
mired poet|  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  an  interesting  tale  in 
Wyoming: 

*<  Accursed  Bhanbt  !  he  left  of  all  ray  tribe* 

Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  tiling  of  living  lurth ; 

No!  not  the  dog,  tiiat  watched  my  bouaeh<dd  hearth^ 

Escaped  tlia^  ni^  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  periled  t  I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  wiiom,  nor  reUtiye,^nor  blood  remains. 

No !  not.  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  vdns." 
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Though  of  too  t^er  an  agre  to  feel^  in  all  iti  extent,  tht 
heart-rendlDg  misery  of  so  oyerwhelmuig  a  calamify,  it  frozt 
his  youDg  blood  with  horror,  and  made  an  impression  never 
effaced  from  his  mind.  The  sight  of  an  Indian  ever  after  pro»> 
duced  a  momentary  shudder,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  extreme 
arersion.  He  remained,  several  years  after  this  event,  at  school 
at  Schenectady,  under  the  care  of  his  aunt  Wilson,  until  she  re* 
moved  with  her  husband  to  Long  Island.  He  was  placed,  not 
long  after,  at  a  respectable  grammar  school  at  Newark,  in  New* 
Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M^Whorter.  Hav- 
ing: finished  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  the  col* 
leg's  at  Princeton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1788,  and,  afterwards,  to  that  of  Master. 

The  moment  of  a  young  man^s  leaving  college,  is,  perhapSi 
the  most  critical  in  his  life ;  ^^  the  world  is  all  before  him,  where 
to  choose,''  and  unless  Providence  be  his  guide,  he  too  often 
wanders  into  the  path  that  leads  to  disappointment  and  ruin. 
The  profession  of  the  law  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Wells,  either  fay 
the  advice  of  fnends,  or  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment^ 
as  most  likely,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  to  lead  to  for* 
tune  and  renown.  Having  decided  on  the  interesting  question 
as  to  his  future  course  of  life,  he  appears  to  have  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  proper  steps  to  qualify  himself  to  discharge,  with  abi- 
lity and  reputation,  the  duties  of  the  profession  he  had  assumed. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  a  gentleman  highly 
respected  for  his  talents,  and  who,  though  not  of  many  years 
standing  at  the  bar,  was  distinguished  for  his  legal  attainmentSi 
and  disposed,  from  his  fondness  for  juridical  studi^  to  inspire  a 
young  man  with  a  love  of  the  law,  not  merely  as  an  honourable 
and  lucrative  pursuit,  but  as  a  liberal  science. 

Mr.  Wells  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  August,  1792,  and  to  the  degree  of  counsellor,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1795.  The  first  seats  at  the  New-York  Bar  were,  at  that 
time,  occupied  by  men  among  the  most  distinguished  for  geniusi 
eloquence  and  learning.  Some  of  them,  at  their  country's  cail| 
had  left  their  studies  to  join  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  re- 
turning triumphant  from  that  glorious  struggle,  appeared  in  the 
forum  with  claims  to  public  favour  and  patronage,  founded  not 
on  their  talents  merely,  but  on  services  rendered  to  their  cona- 
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try  in  the  hour  of  her  atmoct  need.  A  yoath,  stuiding  alone, 
without  familj  or  connexions,  unknown  to  the  world,  and  with 
no  adventitiouB  claim  to  its  notice,  might  he  excused  for  not  \th- 
dulging  any  sanguine  hope  of  successful  competition  with  such 
'men,  in  full  possession  of  the  vantage  ground  of  the  prcrfiession. 
He  could  not  fall  to  derive  instruction  and  improvement  from  the 
contemplation  of  those  illustrious  models  of  eloquence,  attract- 
ing the  gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  listening  to  the  trials  of  foren- 
sic skill,  and  witnessing  the  animated  stru^le  of  such  mighty 
comhatants  for  victory.  But  he  might  well  despahr  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  puhlic  to  himself,  or  of  being  enlisted  as  a|i 
auxiliary  under  those  favourite  leaders,  and,  like  many  others, 
might  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  outer  row  of  the  profes- 
sion, had  not  an  incident  happily  occurred,  some  years  after- 
wards, to  draw  him  from  obscurity.  . 

During  the  long  interval  between  his  admission  to  the  rank  of 
counsel,  and  the  first  trial  of  his  ability  as  an  advocate,  it  most 
not  be  supposed  that  his  mind  remained  in  listless  inactivity,  or 
that  his  days  were  wasted  in  pleasure  and  dissipation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  silently  invigorating  his  powers  by  study  and 
reflection ;  by  reading  the  choicest  productions  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  by  storing  his  memory  with  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  derived  from  the  diligent  and  repeated 
perusal  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  writers  on  municipal  and 
public  law.  In  this  solitude,  to  borrow  an  image  from  a  great 
poet,  he  suffered  his  wings  to  grow,  that  he  might  take  a  bolder 
and  a  loftier  flight ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  may  be  said  to  have  actually  commenced  his 
course  at  the  bar,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  summit  of  bis  profession. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  secret  operations  of  such  ft 
mind,  conscious  of  its  powers,  eager  for  their  trial,  but  anxious 
for  the  result;  forming  to  itself  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  all  its  wishes  are  directed ;  fixii^  its  ardent  g^aze  on  the 
glories  which  surround  the  eminence  to  which  it  aspires ;  trem- 
bling with  desire,  chilled  with  apprehensions,  and  often  sinking 
with  the  dread  of  that  first  encounter,  on  the  success  of  which 
hang  all  the  hopes  of  future  prosperity.  Such  are  often  the 
mental  agonies  of  the  finest  genius,  and  the  noblest  intellect 
Wells,  though  destitute  of  property  or  business)  did  not  absolute- 
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ly  despair  of  the  future,  since,  in  1796,  he  married  a  lady  (a) 
without  fortune,  hut  possessed  of  great  personal  attractions.  No 
nan  was  hetter  fitted  to  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  could  flow 
from  such  a  connexion.  His  pleasures  were  domestic  and  pure. 
In  the  hosom  of  his  family,  and  in  the  circle  of  a  few  select 
friends,  the  hest  affections  of  his  nature  were  called  forth,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart  gratified. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  literary  club  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  different  professions  and  parties,  who  met  weekly  at  each 
other^s  houses,  and  he  contributed  many  literary  essays  and  criti- 
cisms for  the  periodical  works  and  papers  of  the  day,  written 
with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  He,  also,  wrote  political 
essays,  and  communications  for  the  editor  of  the  leading  federal 
gazette;  and  though  he  was  sometimes  severe  in  his  strictures 
en  public  measures,  his  language  was  always  decorous,  and 
suited  to  his  character.  Some  of  these  writings  attracted  the 
notice  of  General  Hamilton,  then  at  the  head  of  the  federal 
party  in  this  state,  who  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  ever  after 
manifested  the  greatest  regard  towards  him.  Mr.  Wells  edited 
an  octavo  edition  of  the  principal  political  essays  of  that  gentle- 
man, and,  in  the  preface,  first  designated  the  different  writers  of 
the  "Federalist" 

An  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  in  1797,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Jay,  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Assistant  Justices  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  who  had  power  to  try  and  determine  personal  actions 
where  the  sum  demanded  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 
At  that  time,  each  Justice  held  a  Court,  for  the  purpose,  at  his 
own  house,  and  as  few  or  none  of  them  possessed  any  know« 
ledge  of  law,  complaints  were  general  and  loud  against  these 
inferior  tribunals  dispersed  over  the  city.  By  the  act  of  1797, 
the  powers  of  these  single  magistrates  were  concentrated  in  a 
Court  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  directed  to  be  held  every  day, 
except  Sundays,  in  the  city  hall,  the  members  sitting  by  ro- 
tation, two  in  each  week.  The  persons  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Jay,  who  felt  and  expressed  much  concern  for  the  success 

(a)  Miss  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  New- 
ton, Long-Island ;  a  lady  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  engaging 
mannersy  by  whom  he  had  a  son>  and  two  dau|^tersi  now  living. 
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of  this  attempt  to  promote  the  pure  and  impartial  admioiatratioa 
of  justice  in  the  city,  were  young  lawyers  of  education  and 
character ;  and  among  others,  Mr.  Wells  was  appointed.  Thougk 
apprehensive,  that  the  exercise  of  any  office  might  diminish  the 
chance  of  professional  employment,  yet,  as  the  emoluments,  to  a 
person  of  his  scanty  resources,  were  considerable,  and  he  was 
associated  with  professional  friends  whom  he  esteemed  and  re- 
spected, he  accepted  Hhe  appointment,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  with  ability  and  reputation,  until,  on  a  chang^ 
of  the  administration  of  the  goyemment,  in  1801,  be,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Court,  were  displaced.  Though  he  could 
not  but  contemn  the  selfish  policy  and  yiodictiye  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  yictim,  he  always  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  waa 
Bot  excepted  from  the  general  proscription,  since  it  remoyed 
bim  from  a  situation  in  which  the  feelings  of  generous  ambitioB 
would  haye  been  gradually  extinguished,  and  all  hope  of  profe»- 
donal  distinction  finally  e£faced. 

In  1798,  public  resentment  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitdb 
against  the  ruling  powers  of  France,  for  their  contemptuooa 
treatment  of  our  national  envoys,  and  their  perfidious  conduct 
towards  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  young  men 
of  the  city  of  New-York,  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  menaced  by 
France,  associated  together,  and  pledged  themselves  to  be  ready^ 
at  a  mementos  warning,  to  march  in  defence  of  their  country. 
They  formed  volunteer  companies  of  militia,  by  one  of  which 
Mr.  Wells  was  elected  commander;  and  his  activity  and  energy 
in  preparing  his  company  for  action,  excited  their  warmest  at- 
tachment and  respect  He  was  chosen  their  orat<»'  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  American  independence.  His  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion,  glowing  with  patriotic  ardour,  and  the  moat 
generous  devotion,  delivered  in  language  bold  and  animating  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  in  tones  powerful  and  spirit  stirring, 
made  the  deepest  impression,  and  was  received  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause.  This  display  of  oratorical  powers  surprised 
even  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  were  satisfied,  that  if  called 

into  exercise  at  the  bar,  they  could  not  fail  of  complete  success. 
But  his  voice  was  still  unheard  in  our  courts.    He  possessed  too 

'  much  self-respect  to  seek  employment  by  means  often  resorted 
to  by  men  of  inferior  minds.    He  had  none  of  that  noisy  loqua- 
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d<7  wliieft  eometlBMS  paaM«  fot  eloqoence ;  nor  that  bostUag  tc* 
ttvity  which  is  often  rapposed  to  Indicate  a  capadty  for  bmineas* 
He  dfsdained  the  Uttie  arts  by  which  popularity  and  patronage 
are  fVeqnently  soi^bt  and  obtained.  He  made  no  profeaeions; 
he  aiserted  no  pretensions  of  superior  merit  in  himself,  nor  de- 
tracted from  the  merit  of  others.  Bnt  this  alone  does  not  suffi- 
elently  account  for  the  seeming  neglect  of  the  public  towards  a 
person  of  so  much  capacity,  intelligence  and  Tirtue.  He  wanted 
tiiat  opportunity  that  must  be  sometimes  sought,  or  is  never 
found,  but  which  often  comes  by  accident,  to  bring  into  actiyity 
all  the  latent  energies  of  the  mind.  Had  he  settled  in  one  of  the 
distant  counties,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  sooner 
distinguish^  at  the  bar ;  or,  he  might,  like  many  others  of  the 
profession,  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
karing  once  risen  into  public  notice,  been  carried  by  the  gale  of 
popular  favour,  to  the  highest  political  eminence. 

In  1804,  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  raged  with  great  violence^ 
Mr.  Wells  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  directly 
#pposed  to  him  in  politics,  to  defend  him  in  an  action  for  a  libel 
brought  by  an  officer  of  the  government,  and  a  federalist  He 
expressed  to  a  friend,  who  first  mentioned  to  him  the  wish  of  the 
defendant  to  obtain  his  professional  services,  a  decided  repugn 
aance  to  appear  in  the  cause,  and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  be  was  persuaded  to  undertake  its  defence.  Though 
lie  did  not  gain  a  verdict,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  saf« 
isfaction  of  his  client,  who,  in  the  next  day^s  gazette,  was  warm 
in  praise  of  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  his  counsel,  who 
had  surprised  and  delighted  the  audience  that  filled  the  court* 
room,  by  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  The  federal  editors  were 
not  less  liberal  in  their  applause.  His  fame  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  the  public  attention  being  once  strongly  fixed  upon 
Um,  as  a  most  able  and  eloquent  advocate,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  surrounded  with  clients. 

He  had  great  capacity  for  business,  and  being  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  immediate  success,  he  bestowed  upon  the  a£fairs 
intrusted  to  him,  the  most  undivided  attention.  Whoever 
sougpht  his  aid  or  advice,  felt  that  he  had  found  a  friend  who 
would  never  desert  or  betray  him,  and  to  whose  talents,  integrity 
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asd  courage,  he  might  safelj  confide  whalerer  most  neatly 
concerned  his  fortune,  happiness  or  lionour. 

He  continued  to  pursue  liis  professional  career  with  unahated 
ardour  and  unremittiog  industry,  for  the  remainder  of  liis  life. 
As  the  fruits  of  that  industry  increased,  he  gradually  enlaiged 
his  plan  of  living,  and  as  no  one  lored  more  the  society  of  hia 
friends,  be  delighted  to  share  with  them,  in  his  hours  of  reiaxa* 
tion,  the  pleasures  of  el^^t  hospitality.  The  death  of  his  wife, 
in  IB  12^  was  to  him  a  severe  affliction.  His  affections  were 
strong,  and  his  sensibility  most  acute ;  and  the  anguish  he  8uf<* 
fered  on  this  occasion  excited  the  sympathy  and  concern  of 
his  friends. 

In  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  as  in  his  whole 
demeanour,  he  .was  calm  and  deliberate,  without  precipitancy, 
bustle  or  parade.  Possessing  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  and  tluU 
delicate  resenre  which  distinguishes  a  refined  and  accomplisiiedl 
mind,  the  urbanity  and  dignity  of  his  deportment,  on  all  occa8i<m8, 
excited  the  utmost  attention  and  respect  Like  the  first  orator  of 
Greece,  and  the  second  of  Rome,  he  was  studiously  neat  in  his 
dress ;  a  slight  circumstance,  but  which  served  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  those  external  advantages  with  which  nature  had  liberally 
endowed  him.  His  person  was  handsome,  and  though  not  tall, 
above  the  middle  size,  and  perfectly  well  proportioned ;  his  fea- 
tures regular,  his  eyes  dark,  brilliant  and  piercing,  and  his  whole 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benignity.  His  voice 
was  remarkably  clear ;  and  though  he  was  not  careful  to  give  it 
all  the  compass  and  variety  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  its  natural 
and  ordinary  tones  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  largest  assembly. 
It  might  be  thoii^ht,  at  times,  almost  too  sharp  and  penetrating,  but 
the  ear  was  never  fatigued  by  dull  monotony  or  lifeless  cadences; 
its  accents  were  always  animating  and  impressive.  His  manner 
was  natural  and  easy,  without  violence  or  contortion.  ^^Some 
men,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  put  themsjelves  into  an  alembic^  to 
be  eloquent,  and  nothing  issues  from  the  operation,  but  forced 
conceits  and  bombastic  phrases ;  whereas,  if  they  would  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  energy  of  their  hearts,  they  would  have  golden 
tongues.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who,  in  describ- 
ing his  perfect  orator,  depicts  a  man  of  universal  genius,  and  will 
allow  no  other  to  usurp  the  name  which  his  vanity  may  have 
claimed  for  himself,  there  seems  to  be  more  philosophical  truth  in 
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CMMMtrinf  ekfaaooa  u  a  geaerM  term,  comprehendkic  maoy 
q>ecle8;  aod  that  of  the  Bar  at  having  its  varieties.  The  style  of 
»tayigpce  cbosea  by  Mr.  Wells,  so  £ur  as  choice  could  be  cod- 
etned,  was  that  best  suited  to  his  character.  It  was  perfect  in  its 
IvmA ;  logical,  ai^gwoeotative,  investigating ;  never  cold  or  languid, 
ldiraj»  eamast  and  engaging,  and  accompanied  with  that  genial 
varmlh  whkh  gives  life  ajkl  flow  to  thought  and  expression.  His 
haguage  was  pure  and  correct,  and  often  elegant ;  his  words  were 
ao  happilj  choeen  and  arranged,  and  his  sentences  so  well  con* 
atructad  aod  finished,  that  it  was  easy  to  note  down  every  expres- 
Men ;  a«d  his  aigomeoti  anight  have  been  sent  to  the  press  as  thej 
were  delivered,  without  correction.  In  every  part,  the  influence 
«f  a  correct  taste  and  aocind  judgment  was  discernible.  It  was 
•delightfbl  to  conteMplate  the  order  and  precision  with  which  he 
atated  and  unfolded  the  p<Mats  of  his  causa,  his  luminous  exposi- 
tion of  legal  principles,  his  forcible  illustration  of  them  by  the 
vecerds  of  written  wisdom,  and  the  author!^  of  adjudged  cases,  in 
die  nice  ifiscrimiaaiioD  of  which  be  was  unrivalled.  In  addressing 
himself  to  the  Bench,  to  men  his  equals,  his  superiors,  perhaps,  in 
leaning  and  experience,  mere  declamatioo  could  have  no  efiect. 
The  understanding,  not  the  heart,  was  to  be  aubdue^d.  Ingenious 
aopiiistry  can  avail  little  before  thofits  who  are  not  called  upon,  nor 
expected  to  decide  at  the  moment;  who  take  days,  weeks,  or 
months  for  deiiberation,  aad  who,  in  their  consultation  chamber, 
discard  every  impression  th^  may  warp  tlieir  judgment,  or  obscure 
the  tnie  merits  of  the  cause.  An  enlightened  judgment,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  the  hig^iest  quaUty  that  an  advocate  who  is  to  address 
a  Beach  of  Judges,  can  possess ;  and  a  aound  aod  enlightened 
judgment  was  a  difiticigyishMi^  attr^te  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wells ; 
and  when  we  add  all  those  woral  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  great  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  the 
reeipect  and  confidence  he  inspired,  and  his  success  at  the  bar,  are 
Bot  swrprising.  The  specimens  of  his  forensic  talents  to  be  found 
In  the  printed  reports,  are,  necessarily,  very  imperfect;  and  most 
of  his  argameats  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  some  of  which  were 
uncommonly  able,  have  not  been  preserved  in  any  form.  After  he 
concluded  his  speech  in  the  case  of  Griswold  vs,  Waddington,  his 
learned  friend  and  illustrious  rival  at  the  Bar,  who  had  attended 
both  the  English  and  Irish  Courts,  observed,  that  it  was  the  most 
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nble  and  finished  argument  he  had  ever  heard.    raudaiHt  a  I 
viro :  No  higher  praise  could  he  hestowed.    Before  a  jmy,  or  in 
nn  assemhl  J  where  feeling  was  to  be  roused,  or  prejudice  remored, 
or  the  occasion  prompted,  his  eloquence  was  highly  impassioned^ 
and  the  persuasive  energy  of  his  manner  irresistiUe.    If  excited 
by  any  thing  improper  in  the  cause  or  conduct  of  his  adTersary, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  awful  severity  of  his  rebuke ;  and  the 
nnfortun'ate  object  of  his  ind^ation,  penetrated  and  appalled, 
shrank  beneath  the  lightning  of  his  eye.    As  a  moralist,  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  austere.    He  made  no  compromise  with  con- 
science.   But  those  even  who  had  most  reason  to  complain  of  the  , 
tererity  of  his  judgment,  as  they  never  questioned  the  purity  ci 
his  indention,  or  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart,  did  not  oeaae  to 
respect  and  admire  his  character.    He  had  formed  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  profession,  as  bringing  into  exercise  the  noblest 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  best  virtues  of  the  heart    Artifice, 
trick,  chicane,  and  those  practices,  therefore,  which  dishonoiir 
that  profession,  excited  his  strong  disapprobation.    His  own  ex- 
ample illustrated  the  truth  of  his  principles;  it  shed  a  benign  in- 
fluence  around  him,  and  to  the  junior  membem  of  the  Bac,  mose 
especially,  it  was  highly  useful  and  instructive. 

It  may  seem  ^traordinary,  that  one  so  eminently  gifted  fagr 
nature^  with  a  mind  so  improved  by  cultivation,  whose  int^;iity 
inspired  unbounded  confidence,  and  whose  abilities  were  univers- 
ally confessed  and  admired,  should  never  have  been  called  to  any 
public  station;  that,  fitted  as  he  was  to  shine  in  any  dtuation,  to 
fill  any  place  with  honour  to  himself  aqd  advantage  to  his  coontiy, 
lie  sl^oul4  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  judicial  employmeat 
alrei^dy  mentioned^  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office. 
But  to  those  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  political 
history  of  the  State,  the  explanation  is  easy.  He  was  a  federalist ; 
and  while  he  retained  that  much  abused  name,  he  could  expect 
no  favour  from  th^  opposite  party,  whicli,  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  ascendancy,  manifested  a  spirit  not  to  be  appeased  or  pro- 
nitiated  without  sacrifices  which  such  a  mind  could  nev^r  maki. 

*' Virtus,  repulsa^  nescia  9ordidae» 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus : 

Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popalaris  aane.M 
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iifi  lUlv^  ieoi^  P0R^^^^?  ^^  ^^^  ^c  became  deeply  , 
•tof^ftged  ia  tbe  active  and  laborioin  duties  of  his  profession^  he 
would  not  have  willingly  exchanged  its  certain  honours  and 
emolnments,  the  rich  reward  of  qilendid  talents  and  useful  ser^ 
Yices,  for  the  capricious  fayours  of  the  multitude,  or  the  transient 
l^lories  of  political  elevation.  He  felt,  as  every  noble  tod  gene- 
rotis  mind  must  do,  that  love  of  pore  and  honourable  fame  which 
warms  the  breast  of  the  youthful  patriot  Nor  could  the  disgust 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  any  political  party,  extinguish  for  a 
moHkent  the  deep-rooted  principle  of  his  nature.  Though  con- 
fined to  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  to  the  performance  of  pro- 
feflsional  duties,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  any  public  measure  that 
concerned  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  He  expressed 
bis  opinions^  on  all  occasions,  with  candour  and  sincerity,  and  was 
ready,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  his  character  extended,  to  coun* 
teract  whatever  he  deemed  pernicious,  and  to  support  whatever 
he  thought  beneficial  to  the  community. 

The  writer  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Wells  more  as  an  advocate  than 
aa  a  maUi  In  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  he  was  kind,  hospi* 
taUe  and  sincere.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  friends. 
In  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  world,  he  might  appear  reserved 
and  severe ;  but  in  his  family,  and  with  his  friends,  the  ease  and 
playfulness  of  his  conversation  showed  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  disposition  of  harshness  or  austerity.  It  is  not  Hector  armed 
for  combat,  chidiD^,  with  stem  impatience,  the  irresolute  Paru; 
but  the  father  unbinding,  with  a  smile,  the  glittering  terrors  from 
his  brow,  and  embracii^  his  child,  that  most  excites  our  sympathy 
and  attachment 

In  1816,  he  married  a  lady  (a)  of  Charleston,  jSouih  Carolina^ 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  are  now  living. 
Mr.  Wells  was  an  unostentatious,  but  sincere  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Attached  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  exemplary  in  his  attendance  on  its 
public  worship.  Active  and  liberal  in  promoting  plans  of  public 
utility  and  improvement,  he  aided  by  his  exertions  and  contribu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  the  EpuK^opal  Seminary  for  the  educa- 

(a)  Miss  S.  £.  Huger,  (daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Huger»  Esquire,) 
on  the  sacred  privacy  of  whose  sorrowe,  the  writer  will  not  intnidc 
^  any  expression  of  his  respect. 
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Hon  of  yoxmg  men  in  the  miniBtrj.  As  t  troiUI^  uf  Oklndbte 
€6llege,  he  wad  zeaload  Itt  adrancing  th^  hitefeM  of  Uier^tiil^ 
and  ficience,  so  closely  connected  with  th«  pros]ieHty  t/i  thtft  In- 
stitution. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  Septemher,  161^3,  ttf.  Welk  attefid^ 
the  Circnit  Court  of  the  United  States^  at  the  city  hUl,  and  t^ 
ttimed  to  his  country  residence  at  BrooUjm,  apparently  In  petibot 
health.    In  the  night  following,  be  wa9  seized  wiOa  a  feret,  whK^ 
{droved  to  be  malignant.    His  physicians  considering  It,  at  fixst,  aea 
the  ordinary  ferer  of  the  season,  encouraged  hopes  of  his  npee&jf^ 
recovery ;  and  he  bore  his  illness  with  so  much  patience  and  fe- 
Mgnation,  that  his  family  were  not  seriously  alarmed  milli  a  ^W 
hours  before  his  death,  which  happened  ^t  6  o'clock,  on  tte 
(homing  of  the  7th  of  September.    The  progress  of  his  Asea0^ 
was  so  insidious  and  rapid,  that  he  had  no  tim^  to  give  dft'edtoui 
dbout  his  affairs.    Though  his  dissolution  was  sndden,  a  mind  IHt^ 
his  could  not  have  been  unfitted  fdr  the  chafige ;  btit  his  fettxAlf 
knd  friends  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  event.    The  death 
of  no  individual,  since  that  of  Hamilton,  produced  h  g^ate^  ot* 
ihore  general  sensation  of  sorrow  and  regret    The  membeft  oC 
the  Bar  assembled  to  express  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  wh6kii 
they  justly  styled  "the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  profesdcm  ;*» 
kti,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem  fbr  his  character^ 
agreed  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  and  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  cause  a  monumental  tablet  to  be 
erected,  as  a  further  testimony  of  thebr  respect  for  his  memoiry. 

Ars  utinam  mores,  animumquc  effingere  posset ! 
Puicbrior  in  terris  nulla  tabeila  foret. 


For  the  Port  FoKo. 

THE  QUAKER  DOCTRlim  OF  nGB^KtSWtASfOtU 

In  the  year  1791,  the  Friends  presented  a  petition  to  the  Frencb 
National  Assembly,  jp  which  they  exhibited  the  principles  of  their 
sect  in  regard  to  society  and  eovemment;  and  prayed  that  the 
same  privileges  which  those  of  their  persuasion  enjoyed  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  might  be  allowed  to  them.  The  addreas 
was  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  its  style  and  the  esei^  of 
its  sentiments ;  and  the  reply  of  the  President  was  in  a  liberal 
spirit.  In  allusion  to  their  interpretatioQ  of  the  precept, — ^^tkou 
$kalt  not  kiU^^'*  lie  shrewdly  observed, 

"  You  say,  that  one  of  your  religious  tenets  forbids  you  te 
take  up  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever.    It  is  certainly  a  no- 
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ble^  t  pldloMpUcai  priodple,  wikii  does  faonottr  to  kkuaimttf« 
B«t  comider  well^  whether  the  defence  tf  yourselves  and  your 
^Hpnli  be  not  also  a^rel^lom  duty  t-^-Since  we  have  <^>taiQed 
Mberty  for  yoo,  why  shottld  yo«  refvee  to  preserve  it?— The 
Asseoibly  will,  m  its  wisdoai^  consider  all  yotur  requests.  But  when* 
ever  I  meet  a  QtaJ^er,  I  shisiU  say, 

^  My  brother,  if  tboi  hast  a  r^t  to  be  free,  thou  hast  a  right 
to  prevent  any  one  ln>m  making  thee  a  slave* 

^^  As  thoa  krrest  thy  fellow  creature,  sn£fer  not  a  tyrant  to  d^ 
stroy  hhn :  it  would  be  IdlliE^  thyself. 

^^  Thou  deslrest  peace— bat  consider-^^weakness  invites  war.^^ 
General  resistance  woukl  prove  an  universal  peace. 

FOR  THE  POJEIT  FOLIO. 

Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  VoU  3« 
.     by  KOBERT  Waln^  jun.  Philadelphia^  R.  M.  Pomeroy^  1 823. 

This  work  Is  calculated  to  g^tify  a  laudable  curiodty  respect- 
ing the  character,  standing,  and  connexions  of  those  persona 
iiMer  whose  political  guidance  our  Independence  wae  proclaimed ; 
but  we  regret  to  6nd  so  many  of  the  biographies  in  themselvea 
unlnterestiu?.  An  account  of  dates  of  appointments,  of  elections 
to  oflce  and  of  public  proceedings,  makes  up  too  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  narrative ;  and  the  tedium  thereby  occasioned,  u 
mt  sufidently  eniiv^ened  by  agreeable  reflections  or  attractive 
Incidents.  The  present  volume  has  even  less  diversity  of  anec«- 
dote  than  the  fourth,  which  we  have  already  reviewed,  and  must 
depend  fbr  Its  value  chiefly  on  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of 
dates  and  facts.  The  lives  which  it  contains  are  those  of  Eldward 
Rutledge,  Lyman  Halt,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Stockton,  Button 
Gwinnet,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Philip  Livingston  and  Roger  Sherman; 
men  who  were  active  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolu^on,  possessed 
Influence  in  public  affairs,  and  merit  our  Veneration  for  their  pa^ 
triotism  and  firmness,  at  a  moment  when  those  qualities  were  all 
important:  some  of  them,  especially  Sherman,  were  conspicuous  for 
strength  of  personal  character  and  native  vigour  of  intellect.  The 
superior  reputation  which  a  few  of  the  Coiujess  of  this  period 
acquired  by  splendid  talents,  or  eminent  usenilness,  ought  not  to 
detract  from  the  estimation  of  others.  Th^  were  sJl  elevated 
to  that  high  station  by  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who 
were  not  likely  to  entrust  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and 
properties  at  a  perilous  epoch  to  the  care  of  weak  or  incompetest 
men,  notwithstanding  they  might  prove  inferior  to  a  gifted  few, 
when  the  representatives  of  every  portion  of  this  extended  coun- 
try were  convened  together  and  graduated  by  each  other,  it 
was  once  aptly  said,  applying  an  allusion  from  scripture  to  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  that  ^^  there  were  giants  in  those  days," 
and  the  men  who  declared  independence  are  not  certainly  to  b^ 
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ranked  among  the  feeblest  of  that  class.  Tliey  were  not  aBke  in 
size  and  power,  but  all  enjoyed  considerable  influence  at  home, 
and  swayed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  strei^^  and  interest 
of  an  integral  portion  of  the  Union,  which,  ill  directed,  mi^t  have 
produced  disastrous  effects.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that 
some  shone  with  peculiar  lustre  in  one  point  of  view,  and  even 
acquired  permanent  feme,  whose  capacity  to  be  useful  in  other 
respects  was  comparativelv  slender.  It  has  been  said  that  Patrick 
Henry's  first  displays  in  Congress,  exhitntcd  all  the  traits  of  hia 
impassioned  elpcution,  and  in  that  respect  equalled  public  expec- 
tation, but  were  deficient  in  the  practical  wisdom  which  the  crista 
demanded.  His  influence  for  this  reason  soon  diminished.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sherman,  with  his  plain,  strong  sense,  thorough  stu^ 
of  the  state  of  aflBairs  and  of  the  expedients  adapted  to  them,  con- 
vinced the  understanding  and  directed  the  measures  of  his  hear- 
ers, though  destitute  of  the  higher  qualities  of  rhetoric;  he 
therefore  constantly  gained  in  public  opinion.  The  former  was 
best  calculated  to  commence  a  revolution :  the  latter  was  most  ser- 
viceable in  conducting  it. 

We  shall  proceed  in  our  plan  by  selecting  from  Mr.  Wain's 
tiiird  volume,  those  passages  which  we  think  will  be  the  most  in- 
teresting to  our  readers,  and  will  best  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  execution  and  merit  of  a  work  the  subject  of  which  all  must 
admit  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  American  reader. 

Edward  lUuUcLge  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother 
J<^  Rutledge,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States)  was  a  gentle- 
man of  high  respectability  and  some  talent.  He  was  bom  in  1749, 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  wealthy  family,  and  resided  in 
that  state  till  his  death  in  1800.  He  was  well  educated  at  hone, 
and,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  times,  sent  to  England  to  study 
the  law.  He  obtained,  on  his  return,  celebrity  as  a  speaker, 
ttid  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1774,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty 
five.  In  this  body  he  was  an  active  member  {  so  much  so  as  to  be 
connected  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  on  a  highly  im- 
portant committee,  at  the  gloomiest  period  cf  the  revolution, 
when  the  American  army  haid  been  driven  from  New  York  and 
retreated  through  New  Jersey.  In  relating  this  event,  an 
anecdote  is  told  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  reminds  us  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  that  Lord  Nelson,  at  a  critical  moment,  sealed 
with  so  much  care  and  deliberation,  amid  the  din  of  battle  at  • 
Copenhagen,  to  prevent  the  Danes  from  suspecting  that  he  was 
agitated  or  alarmed. 

^^  The  British,  deeming  it  a  favourable  crisis  to  renew  their 
negociations  for  peace,  or  rather  their  intrigues  to  create  diviuona 
amongst  us,  a  cosunittee  of  congress  was  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  lord  Howe,  to  confer  with  him  on  the  proposals  he  should 
make ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Butledge,  were 
deputed  for  that  purpose."    »    »    ♦ 
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^  Upon  taking  leave  of  lord  Howe,  his  lordship  politely  sent 
4he  comnusBiODen  to  New  York,  in  his  own  barge,  and  just  as 
they  were  approaching  the  shore,  the  doctor  began  to  cliink 
some  gold  and  silver  coin  in  his  breeches  pocket,  of  which,  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  wharf,  he  very  formally  offered  a  handM  to 
the  sailors  who  had  rowed  the  boat  The  commanding  officer, 
not  permitting  them  to  accept  the  money,  the  doctor  very  deli* 
berately  replaced  it  in  his  pocket ;  when  questioned  by  liis  asso- 
ciates upon  so  unexpected  a  procedure,  he  observed,  ^  As  these 
Eeople  are  under  the  impre^on  that  we  have  not  a  farthing  of 
ard  money  in  the  country,  I  thought  I  would  convince  them  of 
their  mistake ;  I  knew,  at  the  same  time  time,  that  I  risked 
nothing  by  an  offer  which  their  regulations  and  discipline  would 
pot  permit  them  to  accept.'' 

Mr.  Rutle<^e's  services  were  not  confined  to  the  civil  line ; 
when  dangers  threatened,  he  appeared  with  his  countrymen  in  the 
field. 

^'  In  1779,  the  enemy  landed  at  Port  Roval  island  with  a  party 
of  regular  troops  under  major  Beard,  and  in  order  to  dislodge 
them,  it  was  advisable  to  make  a  large  draught  from  the  Charles- 
ton militia.  JMIr.  Rutledge,  who  was  always  active  in  civil  or 
military  services,  at  that  time  commanded  a  company  in  the 
ancient  battalion  of  artillery.  His  friend,  Thomas  Hey  ward,  also 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  commanded  another ; 
and  it  was  highly  affecting  and  animating  to  see  them  both  march- 
ing to  the  attack.  The  result  is  well  ftmown :  the  enemy,  com- 
posed of  well  disciplined  troops,  and  equal  in  number — certain  of 
victory,  owing  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  respective  forces,  . 
and  the  advantages  of  position  which  they  possessed — and  possess- 
ing assurance  enough  to  propose  a  surrender  at  discretion— were 
nevertheless  defeated  and  driven  from  the  island." 

^^  The  person  of  Mr.  Rutledge  was  above  the  middle  size,  and 
inclining  to  corpulency ;  his  complexion  was  florid  and  fair,  and  if 
not  what  would  be  termed  a  handsome  man,  the  expression  of 
his  tM)untenance  was  universally  admired.  He  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  hair  early  in  life,  the  remainder  being  perfectly  white, 
and  curUng  on  his  neck ;  so  timt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  goodness 
of  his  teeth,  and  the  smoothness  of  his  visage,  and  the  fine  flow 
of  his  spirits,  he  would  have  been  considered  a  much  older  man 
than  he  was.  His  dress  was  always  old-fashioned,  and,  although 
indifferent  about  it,  he  certainly  would  never  have  suffered  a 
tailor  to  clothe  him  in  the  usual  apparel  of  a  man  of  his  years. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  affectation  in  this,  but  a  man's  con- 
sciousness of  his  age  is  proportioned  to  the  activity  and  vaiiety  of 
his  past  life,  and  the  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed ;  hence 
his  own  appeared  to  himself  to  be  longer  than  it  was,  according 
to  the  usual  estimate.  Being  latterly  afflicted  with  gout,  his  gait 
was  mfir^i,  and  he  walked  with  a  cane :  before  he  was  debiliti^t^d 
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bj  tbU  Jfeease,  his  step  was  rteadj  and  q«kk,  Jmb  anas  OBimUy 
folded  across  hit  breast,  or  his  haods  interiocked  behind.  Hb 
general  demeanor  was  serene  and  coiapoaed^  and  when  in  «  sitting 
posture,  be  usnalJj  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  as  if  in  serioos 
contemplation.  Colonel  Trumbull's  small  picture  of  tht  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  contains  a  good  likeness  of  him;  in  the 
large  portrait  it  is  said  not  to  be  exactly  preserred.^' 

Lyman  Hall,  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Geoigia,  was  a  naiiv«e 
ef  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  ia  1731.  He  emigrated  to 
Georgia  in  1752,  and  died  there  aboat  the  year  1790.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  studied  medicine.  Mr.  Hall  has 
singular  merit  in  one  respect,  that  of  representing  in  the  Congress 
of  1774,  a  single  parish  of  Georgia,  the  rest  of  the  state  tiot  fiJi- 
ing  in  with  the  general  current  of  liberty  till  1775.  Bot  except 
this,  we  have  little  or  nothing  worth  notice  in  this  brief  biography, 
unless  it  be  the  description  (^  the  personal  appearance  of  this  gen- 
tleman. 

^  He  was  ^bonX  six  feet  high,  and  &nely  propertlQned :  his 
manners  were  easy  and  poiite,  and  his  deportment  aihble  and 
dignified :  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm  was  tempered  by  discretion, 
and  he  was  ^rm  in  all  liis  purposes  and  principles :  the  ascendancy 
which  he  gained  sprung  from  his  mild,  peisuasive  manner,  and 
calm,  oerofBed  temper*  Possessed  of  a  strong,  discriminating 
mind,  he  had  the  power  of  impartmg  his  energy  to  others,  and 
iras  peculiarly  fitted  to  fioarish  in  the  perplexiiq^  and  peiiloas 
scenes  of  the  revolntioo.^' 

OUvtr  W^katt  of  Connecticat,  was  bom  in  1726,  and  died  in 
1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Yaie  College,  and  served  in  the  co- 
lonial service  of  N«w  York.  He  afterwards  stuiMed  medicine. 
He  assisted  in  the  redoction  of  Burgoyne,  and  in  other  militazy 
capacities,  and  served  several  years  in  congress.  .  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  modest  retirmg  man,  not  distinguished  by  any  shining 
qualilies,  but  respected  for  useful  ones. 

Rkhmrd  S(ooklon  was  bom  in  Ifew  Jemey  in  17dO,  and  died  in 
1781.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  bepat^ie  after- 
wards a  lawyer  of  emeaence. 

^  He  was  frequently  invited  to  oo«duct  cases  of  importance  in 
the  neighboaring  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  acquired  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  Dickessoa,  Shippen,  Chew,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  ^e  bar.  in  1763,  he  received  die 
degree  of  Seijeant  «t  law. 

«^  Having  acquired  a  Tery  competent  forhme,  he  relaxed  from 
the  toils  of  professional  business  in  the  years  1766  and  1767,  and 
visited  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  embarked  at  New 
York  in  the  month  of  June,  1766,  for  London,  where  he  vddy 
arrived  after  a  prosperous  passage.  The  ftme  of  his  high  cha- 
racter and  distinguished  abilities  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was 
received  with  flattering  attention  by  the  most  euunentaea  of  the 
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Wofdom.  He  wm  preseiited  at  the  cairt  of  St  James  by  one  of 
the  king's  ministen,  and  had  the  honour  of  personally  presenting 
to  his  majesty  an  address  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  ngned  by  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.  then  president  of  the  boards 
acknowledging  the  condescension  manifested  by  the  king  towiurds 
the  colonies,  in  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act :  this  address  waa 
favourably  received.  The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Stockton  to 
the  college  during  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  were  so  numerous 
and  various,  that  on  his  return  to  America  he  received  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

^  He  was  freely  consulted  on  the  state  of  American  aflairs  by  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed  during  A 
week's  residence  at  his  country  seat  in  Yorkshire,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  other  distinguished  members 
of  parliament,  who  were  friendly  to  the  American  colonies*  He 
frankly  communicated  to  these  gentlemen  his  decided  opinion 
against  the  policy  which  had  originated  the  stamp  act,  then  so 
prudently  and  happily  repealed,  and  assured  them  of  bis  firm 
conviction  that  the  colonists  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed  by 

^  the  British  parliament 

[  ^  In  the  months  of  Februaiy  and  March,  A.  D.  1767,  he  visited 

the  capital  of  North  Britain,  where  he  was  received  with  flatter- 
ing marks  of  friendship  and  respect  by  many  eminent  noblemen^ 
gentlemen,  and  literati,  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  often 
adverted  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  hospitality  and  poUtenesi 
of  the  earl  of  Leven.  This  illustrious  nobleman  was  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  redded  in  that  city.  His 
princely  hospitality  towards  strangers  in  general,  and  particalarljr 
respectable  Americans,  was  very  conspicuous,  and  he  favomred 
Mr.  Stockton  with  his  peculiar  confidence  and  friendship.  8e 
general,  indeed,  was  the  friendly  disposition  manifested  towards 
him  at  Edinburgh,  that  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  visited  in  a 
formal  manner  by  the  lord  provost  and  council  of  that  city,  whe 
complimented  him  with  a  public  dinner,  at  which  an  address  waa 
delivered  by  the  lord  provost,  congratulating  him  en  his  saft 
arrival  in  the  Capital  of  the  North.  They  mianimously  ood- 
ferred  upon  htm  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  a  testimony  of  di# 
public  sense  of  his  conspicuous  character  and  talents,  which  honour 
was  acknowle^d  by  Mr.  Stockton  In  a  suitable  address^  delivered 
with  that  superior  eloquence  for  which  he  was  at  all  timet  se 
highly  distinguished. 

^^  At  this  period  he  visited  the  ancient  town  of  Paisley,  dear 
Gla^ow,  where  be  was  deputed  by  the  trustees  of  the  college  ef 
New  Jersey  to  visit  the  Rev.  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  had  bee^ 
recently  elected  president  ef  that  institution.  The  reluetanoe, 
however,  of  the  female  branches  of  his  family  to  emigrate  le 
America,  had  induced  him  to  decline  the  appointment,  and  Mr. 
Stockton  was  authorized  to  employ  all  his  pvwers  of  persttasl^ 

^  BDiiicBw,  ia24— ire.  212.  §6 
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in  fkroor  of  ihe  college,  to  procure  the  reversal  of  that  decision. 
Happily  his  strong  representations  materially  promoted  the  inte- 
rests of  the  college,  by  removing  many  of  those  objections  which 
had  caused  that  eminent  divine  to  reject  the' appointment.  Upon 
reconsideration,  he,  a  few  months  snbseqnent  to  the  interview 
with  Mr,  Stockton,  acceded  to  the  nomination.  The  determina- 
tion of  Doctor  Wilherspoon  was  not  only  of  material  benefit  to 
the  college,  bat  to  the  country  at  large.  His  profound  learning 
and  distinguished  character  Imparted  additional  lustre  and  cele- 
brity to  the  seat  of  learning  over  which  he  presided,  and  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  found  a  powerful  support  during  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  in  the  fervent  patriotism,  matured  experience, 
and  eminent  wisdom,  of  that  great  statesman.'^ 

"  His  eyes  were  of  a  light  gray  colour,  and  his  physiognomy 
open,  agreeable  and  manly.  When  silent,  or  uninterested  In  con- 
versation, there  was  nothing  remarkably  attractive  In  his  counte- 
nance, but  when  his  mind  was  excited,  his  eyes  instantly  assumed 
a  corresponding  brilliancy,  bis  whole  appearance  became  exces- 
sively In^restlng,  and  every  look  and  action  strongly  expressive 
of  such  emotions  as  he  wished  to  produce.  The  portrait  exhibited 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  painting  by  colonel  Trum- 
bull, does  not  afford  a  just  resemblance  of  Mr.  Stockton.  That 
eminent  artist,  not  possessing  the  opportunity  of  procuring  it  from 
the  living  object,  was  compelled  to  copy  it  from  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Stockton,  not  only  Indifferently  executed,  but  which  had  been 
delineated  in  the  early  part  of  his  life." 

Button  Gwinnet^  bom  in  England  in  1732,  fell  in  a  duel  with 
Gen.  Mcintosh  of  Georgia,  in  1777.  His  pursuits  were  mercantile. 

Jonah  BartUu  was  bom  In  Massachusetts  In  1729,  and  died  in 
1795.  He  studied  nnedicine  and  attained  distinction  In  the  pro- 
fession. 

When  the  question  on  the  Declaration  was  to  be  taken,  ^^  the 
name  of  Dr.  bartlett  was  first  called,  and  he  answered  In  the 
affirmative ;  the  other  states  were  then  called  m  rotation.  John 
Hancock,  the  president  of  congress,  first  signed  the  declaration, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  he  being  the  first 
who  voted  for,  and  the  first  after  the  president,  who  signed  that 
important  document." 

The  following  anecdote  will  remind  some  of  Our  readers  of  (Ae 
iay9  whtn  they  were  young. 

^^  After  the  British  entered  Philadelphia,  the  ladies  attendant  oa 
their  army  taught  the  American  ladles  of  that  city  the  use  of  high 
head-dreSses,  crape  cushions,  and  other  extravagancies  of  London 
fashions.  When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  the  ladies  of 
the  tory  families  always  appeared  with  their  fashionable  apparatas, 
while  the  gentlemen  had  dismissed  their  small  round  hats,  and 
substituted  a  large  kind,  decorated  with  three  comers.  Th^se 
customs  beginning  to  prevail  among  the  other  citizens,«oiiie  ci  the 
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wUfS,  in  order  to  check  their  progrefls  by  salutary  rldicnle^ 
dressed  a  negro  wench  in  the  full  costume  of  a  loyal  lady,  con- 
^eyed  her  to  the  place  of  resort  where  the  fashionables  displayed 
their  towering  topknots  and  jutting  magnificence,  and  seated  her 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place.  They  afterwards  carried  her 
through  the  city,  to  the  great  chaerin  of  the  devotees  of  the 
visionary  divinihr.  But  nothing  comd  stem  the  progress  of  the 
fashion,  which,  for  a  season,  became  general  throughout  America.^' 

Philip  Livingston  of  New  York,  was  bom  in  17 16^  and  died  in 
1778.    He  was  educated  at  Tale.  It  is  stated  that 

^^  As  low  down  as  1746,  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  per* 
sons  in  the  whole  colony  who  had  received  the  honours  of  a  col- 
lege or  university ;  and  in  this  number  were  included  lieutenant 
governor  Delancay,  Mr.  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  after- 
wards chief  justice  of  Canada,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  his  three  bro- 
ihers.  The  high  standing  of  his  family  entitled  him  to  a  corre- 
spondent education,  and,  after  preliminary  instruction,  he  was  sent 
to  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  where  he  graduated  hi  1737. 

"  To  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  New  York  is  greatly 
indebted  for  its  primitive  prosperity.  Many  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France  found  an  asylum  in  this  remote  region,  and  introduced  an 
enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  and  a  laudable  taste  for  general 
improvement ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  an  additional 
impetus  was  given  to  these  important  propensities  by  efmigratioogi 
commencing  in  1735,  from  the  Bermudas.  The  descendants  of 
these  difierent  classes  of  emigrants  have  been  among  the  most 
useful  and  distinguished  inhabitants  of  New  York.  As  the  pursuit 
of  commerce  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  the  principal 
families  of  the  city  were  engaged  in  it ;  and  the  young  men  were 
usually  sent  from  the  writing  school  to  the  counting  house,  and 
from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  With  the  superior  advantages  of 
an  excellent  education,  Mr.  Livingston  embarked  in  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  was  soon  engaged  in  extensive  operations :  And  his 
inflexible  integrity,  and  sagacious,  enlarged,  and  comprehensive 
views,  laid  the  foundation,  and  erected  the  superstructure  of  ex- 
traordinary prosperity.'' 

^  Each  colony  had  a  minister  under  the  denomination  of  agent, 
tot  manage  its  concerns  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Thif 
agent  was  appointed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  exclu- 
sively, and  an  attempt  in  New  York  to  make  the  appointment  by  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  branches  of  the  colonial  legislature,  was  put 
down  at  once  by  the  general  assembly.  On  the  2 1st  of  December, 
1770,  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  unanimously  chosea 
agent  of  New  York,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the 
room  of  Robert  Charles,  deceased.  A  regular  correspondence  was 
maintained  between  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly  and  the 
agent  This  conunittee  was  entrusted  with  the  exterior  interests, 
or  foreign  relations,  of  the  province,  and  Mr.  Livingston  was  uf^ 
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Sortance ;  and  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  Mr.  Barke  derived  firon 
is  communication  with  bis  constituents,  those  masterly  and  loml- 
nous  yiews  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  which  enabled  liim,  In  the 
British  house  of  commons,  to  eclipse  all  con^tition,  and  to  over- 
wfaelm  aH  opposition.'' 

Roger  iSAerman,  of  Connecticut,  whose  biography  closes  thia 
Tolume,  sustained  a  considerable  reputation  among  his  coiempo<-> 
raries  for  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  the  numerous  public  situa- 
tions he  9uccessively  filled  are  evidence  that  he  deserved  it  It 
has  not  been,  we  believe,  so  generally  known,  that,  like  Frankiia 
and  Rittenhouse,  he  stru^led  through  all  the  disadvantages  at* 
tending  a  humble  parentage,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  mechanical 
trade.  Sherman  was  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and  even 
followed  that  business  till  he  was  upwards  of  22  years  of  age. 

^  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Sherman  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sit 
«t  his  woi^  with  a  book  before  him,  devoting  to  study  every  mo- 
ment that  his  eyes  could  be  spared  from  the  occupation  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  same  thirst  for  knowledge  was  evinced  by 
Dr.  Franklin  whilst  he  laboured  as  a  tallow-cbnadler  in  the  shop 
ef  his  father,  and  during  his  apprentiGeship  as  a  printer,  to  his 
brother.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  family,  in  1723,  Mr.  Shemun 
travelled,  with  his  tools,  on  foot,  to  New  Milford,  where  he  cod- 
0nued  to  work  at  his  trade  for  some  time.  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the 
age  ef  seventeen,  performed  his  pedestrian  joumev  to  Philadel- 
fSiia  in  search  of  employment,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so 
admirably  depicted  in  the  simple  and  engaging  narrative  of  hia 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  only  memorable  as  exhibiting  the 
extraordinary  worth  of  the  individual,  who  thus  elevates  himself 
beyond  the  common  level,  but  are  useful  examples  to  mankind. 

Sherman  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  in  1 72 1,  and  died  in  1793.  He 
removed  to  Connecticut  at  an  early  age,  and  spent  his  life  chiefly 
in  that  state.  His  education  was  only  that  of  a  common  coimtry 
adiool ;  yet,  by  his  industry,  he  so  much  improved  bis  mind,  as  to 
fill,  during  his  mcy  the  offices  of  judge,  member  ofConffress,durii^ 
the  Revolution  and  under  the  Constitution,  men^r  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formed  the  Constitution,  and  senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  held  them  not  only  with  reputation  and  ability,  but.  with  the 
exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  influence  over  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  the  country,  hi  its  trying  times.  Few  members 
of  the  Revolutionary  Congress  seem  to  have  had  more  of  a  bu^ 
ness-doing  character  than  Roger  Sherman.  He  was  an  able 
speaker,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  looked  up  to  in  a  peculiar 
manqer  as  a  prudent  and  wise  counsellor.  Indeed  there  is  a 
considerable  similarity  in  his  character,  taken  altogether,  to  that  of 
Cato  the  elder :  the  same  success  in  bursting  through  the  obstacles 
Of  bumble  birth  apd  narrow means:  the  same  severe  sunpfici^ 
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«id  gnvit^;  ttroog^  practice  wisdom;  a  torn  for  poptdar  aMem* 
Mies,  and  for  infloencing  tlie  opinions  of  otliers ;  add  to  tliis  a  public 
seal,  industry,  and  dianterestedness  worthy  olf  tlie  best  ages  of  a 
repablic. 

^  In  Aogost,  1774,  the  committee  of  correspondence  nominated 
Mr.  Sherman,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Tnunlnill,  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  aAd  SSas  Dean,  esquires,  as  proper  persons  to  attend  Uie 
general  congress  of  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and 
adirifting  ^  on  proper  measures  for  advancing  the  best  good  of  the 
colonies.'  Mr.  Sherman,  agreeably  to  tlds  appointment,  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  congress ;  and  it  is  an  honour 
of  which  few  can  boast,  that  he  Invariably  continued  a  member  of 
congress  until  his  death  in  1793,  embracing  the  long  period  of 
nineteen  years,  whenever  the  law  requiring  a  rotation  in  office, 
admitted  it 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Sherman  during  his  congressional  career.  The  novel  and 
responsible  situation  to  which  he  was  now  elevated,  was  well 
calculated  to  elicit  the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  political  sagacity.  Although  he  united  his 
efforts  to  those  of  the  assembled  representatives,  in  their  honest 
endeavours  to  preserve  at  once  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
rights  ^  its  citizens,  he  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  convinced, 
tluit  nothing  but  unconditional  submission  could  avert  the  horrors 
of  dvil  war;  and  he  fully  evinced,  by  the  energetic  measures 
which  he  zealously  supported,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  far 
preferable  to  endure  sorrow  for  a  season,  than  sink  into  a  long 
and  degrading  servitude. 

^  As  a  representative  and  senator  in  congress,  he  appeared 
irith  distinguished  reputation.  Others  were  more  admired  for 
brilliancy  df  imagination,  splendour  of  eloquence,  and  the  graces 
of  polished  society;  but  there  were  few,  even  in  that  assemblage 
of  enunent  characters,  whose  judgment  was  more  respected,  or 
whose  opinions  were  more  Influential.  The  boldness  of  his  6oun- 
sels,  the  decisive  we^ht  of  his  character,  the  steadiness  of  his 
principles,  the  inflexibility*  of  his  patriotism,  his  venerable  ap* 
pearance,  and  his  republican  manners,  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  idea  of  a  Roman  senator,  in  the  early  and  most  exemplary 
days  of  the^commonwealth. 

^  In  the  business  of  committees,  generally  so  arduous  and 
fatiguing,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  in- 
defatigable members  of  that  body.  His  unwearied  application,—- 
the  remarkable  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued  and  com- 
pleted the  matters  confided  to  his  investigation,— and  the  regular 
^tem  by  which  all  his  proceedings  were  govemed,»-when 
joined  to  his  great  prudence,  acknowledged  talents,  and  unshaken 
virtue, — attracted  universal  confidence ;  hence  a  large  and  im- 
j[»ortant  share  of  the  public  business,  particulariy  when  referred 
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to  committees,  was  assigned  to  him,  in  conjonction  with  otiier 
leading  members  of  the  house.'' 

^^  The  foundation  of  liis  usefuhiess  as  a  man,  and  his  distinctiOD 
as  a  statesman,  was  integrity^  which,  at  an  early  period,  formed 
oite  of  the  principal  ground-works  of  his  character,  and  was 
founded  upon  religious  principle.  All  his  actions  seem  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  rigorous  self-examination,  and  the  secret  in* 
terrogatories  of  "  fVhat  it  right  /"' — ^  What  course  ovght  I  to  mtr^ 
Mte  P^  He  never  propounded  to  himself  the  questions  of  ^  Horn 
will  it  affect  my  interest?^'^^^^  Will  it  be  pwmlarP^  Hence  his 
reputation  for  integrity  was  so  unquestionable,  that,  in  all  the 
Tarious  decisions  of  public  questions  in  which  he  had  a  voice,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  man  suspected  him  of  a  selfish  Has,  or  of 
sinister  motives,  however  strongly  he  may  have  been  opposed  to 
the  measures  which  Mr.  Sherman  considered  it  his  duty  to  support 
This  high  quality,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  supports  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  without  which,  no  redeeming  virtues 
can  elevate  man  from  his  abasement,  will,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
account  for  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  enjoyed  in  de« 
liberative  bodies.  He  possessed  the  essential  requisite  of  an  ora- 
tor, mentioned  by  Cicero; — be  was  universally  considered,  and 
was  in  fact,  a  good  man.  When  he  reasoned,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  of  any  subject,  na  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his 
hearers  that  any  thing  was  concealed  with  a  view  to  mislead,  or 
that  one  reason  was  assigned,  while  a  different  one  influenced  his 
decision.  Many  anecdotes  attest  the  unbounded  confldence  which 
was  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Sherman.  Fisher  Ames 
was  accustomed  to  express  his  opinion  by  saying,  "  That  if  he 
happened  to  be  out  of  his  seat  when  a  subject  was  discussed,  and 
came  in  when  the  question  was  about  to  be  taken,  he  always  felt 
safe  in  voting  as  Mr,  Sherman  did ;  for  he  always  voted  righL'^'*  The 
late  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  was  returning  from  the  south, 
while  congress  was  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jefferson  accom- 
panied him  to  the  hall,  and  designated  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  body:  in  the  course  of  this  polite  attention,  he  pointed 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  exclaimed,  «^^  That  is  Mr.  Sherman,  of 
Connecticut,  a  man  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life^'' 
Mr.  Macon,  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  once  remarked  to  Mr.  Reed,  of  Marblehead,  for- 
merly a  member  of  congress,  that  ^^  Roger  Sherman  had  more 
common  sense  than  any  roan  he  ever  kncw.'^  Washington 
uniformly  treated  Mr.  Sherman  with  great  respect  and  atten- 
tion, and  gave  undoubted  proof  that  he  regarded  his  public 
services  as  eminently  valuable.  The  late  Dr.  Edwards,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  divines  which  this  country  has  produced,  was 
Accustomed  to  speak  of  him  under  the  appellation  of  ^^  my  great 
and  good  friend,  senator  Sherman.^'  As  this  eulogium  was  con- 
tained in  the  most  confidential  and  unreserved  correspoodeace. 
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with  persons  beyond  the  Atlantic,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  decided  and  impartial  testimony  to  superior  worth.  The 
late  Dr.  Dwight,  when  instructing  the  senior  class  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, observed,  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  remarkable  for  not  speak- 
ing in  debate  without  suggesting  something  new  or  important, 
which  frequently  gave  a  Afferent  character  to  the  discussion.  He 
also  remarked,  that  he  had  acquired  one  of  the  rarest  attainments 
in  English  composition,  being  the  accurate  use  of  the  particles  in 
our  language :  this  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
was  almost  entirely  self-taught 

^  In  his  person  Mr.  Sherman  was  considerably  above  the  com- 
mon stature  :  his  form  was  erect  and  well  proportioned,  his  come 
plexion  very  fair,  and  his  countenance  manly,  and  agreeable, 
indicating  mildness,  benignity,  and  decision.  He  did  not  neglect 
those  snudler  matters,  without  the  observance  of  which  a  high 
station  cannot  be  sustained  with  propriety  and  dignity.  In  his 
dress,  he  was  plain,  but  remarkably  neat ;  and  in  bis  treatment  of 
men  of  every  class,  he  was  universally  affable  and  obliging.  In 
the  private  relations  of  husband,  father,  and  friend,  he  was  uni- 
formly kind,  affectionate,  faiibful  and  constant 

We  meet  with  considerable  blemishes  in  the  oompositlon  of  this 
Tolume.  The  following  sentences  are,  to  say  the  least,  most  unhap- 
pily expressed.  The  author,  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  in  our 
country  all  may  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  eminence  and  distinction 
with  equal  rights,  merit  being  the  only  title  to  honour,  uses  this 
figure :  ^^  The  ass  which  grazes  the  parish  common,  may  enter  for 
the  plate  against  the  purest  blood  of  Arabia,  with  equal  chance  of 
iuccess!^  p.  205.  In  p.  15,  Mr.  Rutledge  is  spoken  of  as  being 
*^  coeval  on  the  poU^^  with  Middleton,  Lynch,  and  others. 


FOR  THE  PORT   FOUO. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEUNEATED  BY  VOLTAIRE. 

In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  Philosofihical  Dictionary,  which 
was  publish^  about  the  year  1727'»  shortly  after  the  author's  return 
from  England,  we  were  struck  by  the  following  apostrophe  to  our 
Common  wealthy  in  his -essay  on  the  Reli^n  of  the  Quaker*  ;  and 
have  translated  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Keith,  who  seems 
to  have  excited  the  horror  of  Voltaire,  was  well  known  here  in  his 
day.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and,  by  education,  a  presbyterian ;  but 
he  became  a  quakcr.  Disowned  by  that  body,  he  went  to  England 
and  died  a  minister  in  the  established  chun^.  He  was  not  sentenced 
to  banishment^  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Voltaire. 

^  If  a  sea-voyage  were  not  an  intolerable  evil  to  me,  it  would 
be  into  thy  bosom,  Pennsylvania !  that  1  should  go,  to  finish  what 
remains  of  my  career.  Thou  art  situated  in  the  fortieth  degree. 
Id  a  climate  the  mildest  and  most  genial.  Thy  soil  is  fertile :  thy 
inhabitants  industnoos :  thy  houses  commodioosly  built :  thy  ma- 
M&ctaren  respectable.    A  perpetual  peace  reigns  among  thjr 
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citizens :  c^nes  are  there  almost  UBknown :  and  tbere  is  but  a 
nngle  example  of  a  man  being  banished  from  thj  coimtry.  He 
deserved  it  well.  It  was  an  English  clergjrman,  who  havings 
turned  qnaker,  was  unworthy  of  being  so.  This  nnforhmate  maa 
was,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  the  devil,  for  he  dared  to  preach  in- 
tolerance :  he  called  himself  George  Keith ;  he  was  driven  away : 
I  know  not  whither  he  went :  but  would  that  all  intolerants  had 
accompanied  him. 

^'  Besides,  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  thy  happy  inhabitants, 
there  are  two  hundred  thousand  foreigners.  For  twelve  g^eat 
a  hundred  acres  of  good  land  may  be  purchased ;  and  on  this 
hundred  acres  a  man  is  really  a  king,  for  he  is  free,  he  is  a 
citizen.  You  are  not  allowed  to  injure  another,  and  no  one  can 
injure  you ;  you  think  as  you  please,  and  speak  what  you  think, 
without  the  danger  of  persecution.  You  are  a  stranger  to  the 
burden  of  taxes,  continually  redoubled :  you  are  not  obliged  to 
pa^  court  to  any  one,  nor  are  you  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  as 
emcious  subaltern.^' 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

COMPLAINT  OF  THE  FUBUC. 

MR.  OLDSCBOOL, 

Ever  since  the  days  of  your  predecessor,  the  immortal  Isaac 
Bickerstaffe,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  discontented  to  lay 
their  complaints  at  the  feet  of  some  kind-hearted  editor.  Whether 
any  benent  has  ever  resulted  from  the  practice,  and  how  far  it 
may  be  affected  by  the  recent  revival  of  the  ducking-stool  in  our 
peaceable  city,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  It  is,  however,  some  comfort 
to  relate  our  grievances,  and  therefore,  without  further  preftc^t 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  case. 

I  am  not  able  to  hiform  you  when  or  where  I  was  bom ;  but  it 
may  be  enough  to  sav  that  I  am  somewhat  ancient,  and  have  a 
numerous  family.  They  exhibit  every  variety  of  taste,  temper 
and  habit,  fi>om  which  collisions  frequently  arise ;  but  they  are  soon 
adjusted,  and  we  could  get  along  very  well.  If  it  were  not  for 
those  numsculls — the  conductors  of  the  daily  press.  These  per- 
sons are  In  the  constant  practice  of  using  my  name,  and  misrepre- 
senting my  views,  feelings,  and  wishes,  without  consulting  me. 
This  is  very  impertinent;  besides  being  sometimes  productive  of 
inconvenience.  Thus  I  am  represented  as  being  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  raptures  at  the  babbooneries  of  a  circus-tumbler, 
and  groaning  under  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  ftduonabla 
pulpit  orator  of  the  day ;  when,  in  fact,  I  have  neiUier  seen  the 
«ne  or  heard  the  other.  I  am  overjoyed  whenever  a  high  prize 
is  drawn,  though,  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hmidred,  I  know  not  wh# 
IS  the  fortunate  gambler,  and  I  have  always  regarded  such  tfaingp^ 
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«s  nuisances,  from  which  many  of  my  family  have  snlered  much 
misery.  I  am  made  to  sympathize  with  every  careless  rogae 
whose  house  is  burnt  down ;  and  I  experience  irreparable  losses 
almost  daily  in  the  deaths  of  persons,  of  whose  very  existence  I 
bad  been  ignorant.  If  a  poor  wight  produces  a  book  of  little 
performance,  after  having  excited  high  expectations  by  magnifi- 
cent promises,  all  its  imperfections  are  ascribed  to  my  impatience ; 
or  the  dearth  of  readers  and  purchasers  is  attributed  to  my  want 
of  discernment.  Every  now  and  then  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  I 
am  in  want  of  a  new  magazine,  to  instil  the  principles  of  virtue, 
to  create  a  national  character,  to  cherish  American  literature,  to 
effect,  in  short,  a  variety  of  important  objects  which  have  beea 
most  unaccountably  neglected  by  those  journals  which  1  have 
cheerfully  supported  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Forthwith  there 
creeps  from  the  press,  a  wretched  starvling,  without  education, 
without  manners,  destitute  of  brains,  and  even  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  spelling.  Number  after  Number,  it  drags  its  slow  length  along, 
boasting  all  the  while  of  my  favour,  and  challenging  comparison 
with  the  best  of  the  British  publications  I  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, a  nipping  frost  arrives ;  the  truth  is  disclosed,  and  we  learn 
that  instead  of  having  had  my  patronage,  it  was  supported  by  a 
conspiracy  between  the  printers  and  Uie  trunkmakers,  to  get  a 
little  money  out  of  the  slender  purse  of  some  poor  devil  of  a 
magaziner.  Instead  of  affording  any  countenance  to  this  prolific 
race  of  unprofitable  labourers,  who  are  ^^  sleepless  themselves, 
to  give  their  readers  sleep,''  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Oldschool,  that  with 
the  exception  of  yourself,  and  your  clever  competitors  at  Boston, 
I  have  shown  little  favour  to  periodicals  of  domestic  manufacture. 
If  they  come  from  abroad,  and  are  pretty  well  seasoned  with 
sarcasm  on  the  manners,  habits,  and  principles  of  my  ^^  people,''  1 
hail  their  arrival,  and  disperse  them  extensively,  because  they 
take  the  labour  of  scolding  off  my  hands.  I  am  accused  of 
always  spoiling  what  1  take  a  liking  to ;  of  neglecting  merit,  and 
of  patronising  dulness  and  impertinence,  without  discrimination  or 
judgment.  Silvester  Daggerwood  calls  me  discerning  and  liberal 
on  the  night  before  his  benefit,  and  Cobbet  stigmatizes  me  as 
addlepated  when  he  is  detected  in  a  plan  to  humbug  me.  If  a 
horse-thief  break  jail  and  escape,  I  am  represented  by  these 
wiseacre  editors,  as  so  deeply  concerned  in  his  detection,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  1  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  pursue  such 
pests  of  society ;  when,  in  fact,  1  would  much  rather,  as  Dogberry 
says,  be  thankful  that  1  had  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  fellow. 
Every  body  knows  that  I  am  cheated  and  robbed  every  day  by 
my  servants  and  agents,  and  that  in  consequence  of  my  easiness 
of  disposition,  I  never  go  to  law  about  it.  So  welt  is  this  under- 
stood, that  whenever  a  vacancy  happens,  there  is  always  a  crowd 
of  suitors,  with  reams  of  recommendations,  professing  the  utmost 
devotion  to  ray  interests;  when  in  fact,  they  are  conscious  that 
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they  <mly  ktend  to  fill  their  pockets  oat  of  my  coffew.  Veiy 
of^en  when  an  Idle,  lazy,  and  perhaps  drunken,  husband,  is  re 
moved  from  this  scene,  and  the  almost  broken  heart  of  his  wife 
recovers  its  elasticity,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  sun  of  her 
days  may  not  go  down  in  sadness,  the  papers  blazon  it  forth  that  I 
hare  sustained  a  loss  which  can  never  be  repaired,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathia^ng  with  his  afflicted  family ;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  not 
Isony,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  from  a  spectacle  which  was 
always  odious  to  me.  Idle  men  are  particularly  pernicious,  in  the 
ceigbbomiiood  of  one  who  has  so  many  concerns  as  have  been 
committed  to  me.  They  are  tempting  syrens,  who  seduce  the 
heedless  into  irr^ular  habits ;  and  they  take  away  the  inciteoients 
to  industry  by  dev6uring  its  rewards.  It  is  incredible  how  many 
men  of  this  description  drag  on  from  day  to  day,  a  life  which  is 
unfruitful  to  themselves  and  burthensome  to  others,  without 
%hame  for  the  present  or  sohcltude  for  the  future.  They  think 
themselves  entitled  to  live  upon  me,  because  they  profess  to  be 
■ready  to  work  for  me,  if  1  would  furnish  them  with  employ- 
ment :  as  if  It  was  my  duty  to  provide  for  those  who  neglect  the 
most  important  duty  to  themselves !  Yet  such  Is  the  incon^tency 
"Of  the  editors,  that  they  allege  that  I  support  this  idleness,  and 
most  amiably  bewail  the  loss  of  the  individual.  Many  of  the 
charitable  institutions,  in  which  food  is  given  to  the  poor,  are  said 
to  have  been  established  because  /  saw  the  necessity  of  them,  and 
then  /  am  represented  as  rejoicing  at  the  large  number  of  objects 
which  has  been  relieved,  and  which,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  will  increase  In  proportion  as  the  means  of  support  are 
augmented.  Now,  if  I  had  my  own  way  in  such  matters,  and  if  my 
good  name  were  not  usurped  by  a  set  of  society-mongers,  who  are 
as  eager  for  notoriety  as  ever  a  belle  was  for  admiration,  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  established*  I  would  relieve  those  who 
deserved  it ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  known  that  a  society  of  men 
had  been  organized  to  seek  for  objects  of  charity,  which  is  the 
most  ingenious  mode  of  multiplying  them  that  could  be  devised. 
I  have  much  more  of  this  nature  to  complain  of,  but  I  fear  you 
will  think  me  tedious.  Now,  Mr.  Oldschool,  as  you  have  had 
.many  substantial  tokens  of  my  regard  during  the  five  and  twenty 
years  that  I  have  stuck  by  you,  I  beg  you  will  take  my  case  into 
coninderation,  and  see  that  justice  be  done  to 

THE  PUBLIC. 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824. 

Philaddpkia^  Carey  and  Lea^  1824.  pp.  238,  18mo. 

This  is,  as  set  forth  in  the  title  page,  ^  a  brief  account^of  the 

various  institutions  and  public  objects  in  this  Metropolis.^'    The 

work  possesses  much  interest^  and  is  embellished  by  a  beautiful 
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•view  of  Fair  Vkmi,  engraved  by  CkUds,  froia  a  pitting  bj 
Doughty ; — (in  which  the  graver  has  done  justice  lo  the  taste  ^ 
the  pencil,)  a  panorama  of  the  principal  objects  of  inleresi — a 
plan  of  the  State  Hoose,  and  aa  excellent  map  of  the  city  and 
(iistricts.  There  is,  however,  one  important  qoalitjr  as  to  which 
it  is  defective,  namehr,  accmracy — whkh  is  an  essential  fe<|«l8ite 
to  the  perfection  of  a  book  of  this  nature.  The  compiler  iias 
collected  a  considerable  mass  of  information ;  but  his  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  hastily  and  carele«sly  done.  It  is  tp 
be  hoped  that  in  the  fatare  editions,  which  the  publishers  pro- 
pose, the  inaccuracies  of  the  present  will  be  corrected. 

Some  of  these  errors  are  manifestly  the  result  of  hasty  inad- 
vertence; for  example  in  page  21,  we  are  told,  that  for  each 
ward,  ^  an  inspectar*^  is  annually  elected.  It  Is  well  known,  that 
ivo  are  chosen.  At  page  82,  it  is  said,  that  ^^  the  different  banks 
are  open  every  day  except  Sundays,  Christmas,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July.''  Some  of  them  are  closed  on  other  days  also.  Again ;  at 
p.  1 1 8,  '^  the  lectures  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  October ^  They 
begin  in  ^(nember. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  following  assertions 
and  statements,  viz.  ^^  The  Arch  Street  Prison  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Arch,  between  Broad  Street  and  SchnylkUl  SissUL'^ 
(p.  138.)  ^  The  drains  (of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal) 
constructed  merely  for  the  passage  of  waste  water,  are  nearly 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  largest  canal  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
(p.  158.)  That  the  yellow  fever  has  not  appeared  in  the  city  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water;  (p.  172.)  and  that  Fair 
Mount  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Calhwhill  street 

The  same  hurry  has  produced  several  violations  of  grammar 
and  improprieties  in  language :  e.  g.  ^^  The  boiird  hoi  al^  power 
and  are  required.''  (p.  1 87.^  The  author  writes,  **  storey"  "  stsreys" 
throughout,  and  speaks  or  ^^  flights  of  ftatr-cotet,"  meaning  stairs ; 
(p.  194.)  twice  he  uses  ^^  number  of  diseoies^^  for  number  of  cases 
of  sickness. 

Other  errors  have  arisen  perhaps,  from  misinformation,  and 
must  be  rectified. 

In  his  account  of  the  Uni verity,  (v.  116.)  he  states  that  ^the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  being  supposed  disaffected  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  was  removed."  An  author  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  how  he  ventures  to  make  an  assertion  affecting  the 
character  of  any  one,  especially  of  a  person  deceased.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  snch  an  aspersion,  and 
the  statement  is  not  fsunded  on  fact  Dr.  Smith  never  was  re- 
moved at  all ;  he  was  principal  of  one  institution,  and  Dr.  Ewing 
of  another ;  when  these  were  united,  the  professors  were  elected 
from  among  those  of  the  two  seminaries,  and  the  latter  being  a 
gentleiiian  of  infinitely  better  qualifications  than  his  competitor. 
Dr.  Ewing  was  the  successful  candidate.    This  is  the  plain  fact. 
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As  to  the  patriotism  of  Dr.  Smith,  his  published  sermons  are  ade- 
quate to  sustain  his  reputation. 

The  Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  i?  stated  in  page  170,  at  above 
}  100,000  less  than  its  actual  amount,  which  is  {239,096,73  and 
not  {1 16,523,54,  according  to  this  Compiler. 

Another  source  of  incorrectness  and  inconsistencj,  too,  may  be 
found  in  our  author^s  oyer'-zeal  to  magnify  the  glory  of  this  Me- 
tropolis. A  jealousy  of  our  sister  city.  New  York,  seems  to  inter- 
fere. To  these  must  be  referred  the  miscalculation  in  pages  30, 
31,  on  the  relative  population  of  the  two  cities.  After  giving  the 
population  of  our  city  and  county — 1 37,497,  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  show  that  Philadelphia  is,  ^^  in  respect  to  population,  the  first 
city  of  the  Union." 

"The  whole  population  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  136,497."  "Now  if  we  deduct  from  this 
amount  the  returns  of  the  several  townships  of  the  county,  which 
are  not  properly  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  of  which  the  population 
may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  1 5,000,  we  shall  find  the  true 
ntunber  of  the  population,  in  the  built  parts  of  the  city,  to  have 
been  1^1,497." 

Let  us  calculate  for  ourselves,  not  taking  15,000  in  round  mim- 
bers^  but  the  actual  numbers  from  the  previously  given  table. 

Passyunk,  1638 

Frankford,  1405 

Oxford,  1315 

Blockley,  2655 

Kingsessing,  1183 

Roxborough,  1682 

Germantown,  431 1 

Bristol,  1257 

Northern  Liberties,  (out  part)  1810 

Lower  Dublin,  2640 

Moreland,  443 

Byberry,  876 


21,220 

Fenn  and  Moyamensing  are  not  taken  into  the  account,  but  we 
flee  the  diffiei^ence  between  round  numbers  and  the  reality  to  be 
upwards  of  six  thousand. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  our  sister  city  is  attributed  to 
her  "  proximity  to  the  ocean."  It  may  be  suggested,  that  Perth 
Amboy,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  never  rivalled  New  York  ; 
that  Philadelphia  has  outstripped  New  Castle,  and  Baltimore  has 
flourished  more  than  Norfolk  or  Annapolis. 

Let  us  not  be  jealous.  Our  city  has  had  her  share  of  all  ad- 
vantages, and  will  always  be  admired  and  esteemed  even  if  she 
flhould  have  a  few  hundreds  less  population  or  less  extensive 
commerce^  than  her  neighbour  possesses. 
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Part  IV,  containing  miflceUaneons  facts  relating  to  onr  internal 
wealth,  manufactures,  &c.  exhibits  abundant  proof  that  Philadel-  ^ 
pbia  is  still  more  powerful  in  resources,  notwithstanding  the 
diminution  of  our  commerce.  It  is  shown  in  several  statistical  ta^ 
bles,  that  our  trade  is  steadily  augmenting.  In  the  amount  of 
exports,  New  York  stands  first,  Boston  second,  and  Philadelphia 
third :  in  the  domestic  exports,  Philadelphia  is  before  Boston,  and 
in  foreign  exports,  Boston  takes  the  lead  of  New  York.  The 
imports  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  cannot  be  stated  precise- 
ly, because  a  large  amount  of  what  is  ordered  by  the  traders  of 
the  latter  city,  is  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  former,  and  help 
to  swell  the  records  of  the  Custom  House  of  that  district  The 
total  of  our  outstanding  tonnage  is  upwards  of  82,000  tons.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  215  ships  from  foreign 
ports  entered  our  harbour.  The  looms  employed  in  the  manu« 
lacture  of  cotton,  produce  annually  9,984,000  yards  of  cloth, 
which,  at  25  cents  a  yard,  amounts  to  ^1,996,800,  which  are  sup^ 
posed  to  be  divided  as  follows:  to  the  planters, ^91,515;  the 
epinners,  ^446,428;  the  weavers  and  spoolers,  ^48,960;  the 
master-weavers,  on  the  interest  of  money  and  profit,  $49,920 ;  the 
merchant  for  dye  stufis,  freight  and  commissions,  ^49,1 02.  There 
are  fifteen  breweries,  in  which  malt  liquor  to  the  amount  of 
jp00,000  is  annually  vended.  It  is  estimated  that  about  .3000 
females  are  in  the  employ  of  the  taylors.  We  have  148  lawyera 
Dibbling  at  our  parchments,  and  117  phy»cians  drenching  us  with 
drugs.  In  a  much  more  important  matter,  it  redounds  little  to  our 
credit,  to  find  that  we  employ  no  more  than  30  gentlemen  in  the 
cure  of  souls.  Property  is  first,  health  a  secondary  object,  and 
religion  lags  behind  after  a  long  interval. 

The  great  boast  of  New  York  is  her  canal ;  and  it  deserves  t6 
1^  regarded  as  a  magnificent  enterprise.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  much  of  that  work  was  done  on  foreign  capital,  and 
thatit  was  supported  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  whole  state. 
By  consulting  this  book,  we  find  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
have  advanced  upon  their  own  responsibility,  for  the  promotion 
of  internal  improvement,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  whole  amount 
expended  on  the  New  York  canal :  e.  g. 

Bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  kc.  |424,000 

Subscriptions  to  the  Susqaehannah  and  Schuylkill 

canal,  (old  and  new)  950,000 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  1,500,000 

Lehigh  do.  500,000 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  (old  and  new)  900,000 

Conewago  falls,  made  with  Philadelphia  capital,  100,000 

Lancaster  and   other .  turnpikes  leading  to  the 

city,  and  constructed  with  its  capitcd;  water 

works,  &c.  2,810,00 

Total  J7,184,00Q 
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The  pnblk  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  fint  of  Ja&nary 
last,  was  ^,461,854,24 ;  of  which  there  is  held  in  this  city, 
^43,509,21 1,52 ;  something  less  than  a  moiety  of  this  sum  is  owned 
by  foreigners ;  the  balance  belongs  to  our  own  oitizens  and  cor- 
porate bodies.  The  interest  on  this,  amounts  to  nearly  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  In  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  holds 
37,269  shares,  which,  (at  ^122)  may  be  valued  at  {4,545,818. 
We  have  ten  other  banks  in  the  City  and  Liberties,  the  aggre^te 
amount  of  whose  capital  stock  is  |9,8 16,000.  Nine  Insurance 
rompanies  present  an  ag^egate  of  ^4,000,000.  Our  real  and 
pergonal  estate  may  be  computed  at  $105,142,160.  The  ^  grand 
total  of  the  whole,^^  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  prominent 
reformer  in  the  British  Parliament,  (Mr.  Hume)  is  |t  58,286,478. 
The  annual  expenses  of  our  Commonwealth  aasount  to  about 
$325,000,  of  which,  this  city  pays  $260,000,  or  four  fifths.  This 
is  a  fact  which  should  be  pressed  upon  the  people  throc^hout 
the  whole  state,  in  order  to  remove  ttie  pitiful  jealousy  and  inju- 
rious policy  so  prevalent  among  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
metropolis.  The  recent  visit  of  the  Governor,  to  the  city,  has 
inspired  him,  we  hope,  with  better  notions.  We  have  eigh- 
teen newspapers,  of  which  ten  are  daily.  Of  these  latter,  the 
number  of  impressions  annually  printed,  exceeds  three  millions. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  goods  sent  by  those  immense  wagons, 
which  were  recently  described  by  Cobbett,  in  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic passages.  Failing  in  this  purpose,  the  compiler  states  the 
business  of  a  single  house,  in  1823,  to  wit:  200  wagons,  the  aver- 
age weight  of  which  was  4000  lbs. — the  freight,  at  $3  per  100, 
was  ^24,000.  The  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county,  by 
the  last  official  return,  (1821)  amounted  to  27,892,  which  is  an 
increase  of  8,023  persons,  since  the  last  septennial  petum  of  1814* 
By  the  first  quoted  return,  the  taxables  in  the  whole  common- 
wealth, amounted  to  208,512 :  the  whole  population,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1820,  was  1,049,458;  so  that  one  out  of  every  five,  is  a 
taxable.  In  1820,  we  had  7331  negroes,  2585  of  whom  resided 
in  families  as  servants;  of  these,  846  were  males,  and  1739  fe- 
males. Of  the  remainder,  (4746^  there  were  2115  males  who 
kept  house  or  lived  in  faniiiies  ol  their  own  hue,  and  2631  fe- 
males. 

In  the  same  year,  the  suburbs  contained  339S  of  this  trouble- 
some race,  of  whom  (182  males  and  343  females)  525' were  ser- 
T(intB.  The  number  of  this  class  of  beings  has  evidently  diminished, 
and  we  hope  the  time  may  come  when  not  a  black  visage  will  be 
seen  in  our  streets.  They  are  a  pemioious  and  irreclaimable  race, 
whose  insolence  and  ignorance  seem  to  be  increased  by  the  meaae 
which  have  been  taken  to  befriend  them. 

Part  y^  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  various  religious  institu- 
tions in  this  ritj.     There  are,  it  seems,  88  edifices  devoted  to 
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tills  object,  and  77  conj^^^tfcnns.  The  Presbyterian*  hare  17 
churches,  the  Methodists  13,  the  EpiscopalUms  10,  the  Quakers 
5,  &c. 

Part  VI,  exhibits  ao  accotmt  of  the  various  institutions  for  chari- 
table and  humane  purposes,  which  are  maintained  in  Philadelphia, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  estimate  of  our  author. 

The  Seventh  Part  presents  a  minute  view  of  our  commercial 
institutions ;  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c. 

Of  the  state  of  our  literature,  philosophy,  the  sciences  and  arts, 
Bome  information  is  given  in  the  eighth  part  This  is  not  so  ample 
as  we  could  wish.  The  funds  of  the  City  Library  are  not  stated. 
There  were  other  persons,  besides  Dr.  Franklin,  who  are  quite 
as  much  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the  establisbment  of  this 
institution.  The  writer  has  very  properly  expressed  a  disappro- 
bation of  the  practice  of  opening  the  doors  only  in  the  aflemoon. 
He  assigiis  as  a  reason  for  it,  a  dislike  among  the  proprietors  to 
Innovate  on  the  ancient  usage.  Those  who  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject,  not  long  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  better  regulation,  will  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  it  to 
a  want  of  liberal  and  accommodating  spirit.  It  was  stated,  on  that 
occasion,  that  a  single  dollar  a  year  from  each  stockholder,  in 
addition  to  the  two  which  they  now  pay,  would  defray  the  extra 
expense ;  but  that  dollar  could  not  be  obtained,  and  this  rich  re- 
pository of  intellectual  treasures,  is  locked  up  during  those  hours 
when  the  student  is  best  qualified  to  explore  them.  ^^  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.''* 

No  place  in  Philadelphia  offers  so  pleasant  a  retreat  to  a  lite- 
rary lounger  as  the  Athenssum,  in  the  State  House  Yard.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  three  thousand  volumes,  about  fifty  of  our  own 

^  We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  passage  from  Warton's 
Ziife  of  ^GUon^  to  the  consideration  of  those  stockholders,  who,  be- 
cause <*  they  can  read  their  books  at  home/'  refuse  to  contribute  a 
small  mite  for  the  advancement  of  learning : — *•  From  the  regularity 
of  his  pursuits,  the  purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  temperance,  and  gene- 
ral simplicity  of  life,  Milton  habitually  became  an  early  riser.  Hence 
he  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he 
so  frequently  contemplated  with  delight,  and  has,  therefore,  so  re- 
peatedly described,  in  all  their  various  appearances.  In  the  Apology 
for  Smcctymnus^  he  declares,  **  those  morning  haunts  are  where  they 
should  be,  at  home :  not  sleeping  or  concocdng  the  surfeits  of  an  ir- 
regular feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  before  the  sound 
of  any  bell  awakens  men  to  labour  or  devotion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  as 
the  bird  Uiat  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardyer,  to  read  good  authors, 
kc.**  In  UAlUgro^  one  of  the  first  delights  of  his  cheerful  man,  is  to 
hear  **the  lark  begin  her  flight."  His  lovely  landscape  of  Eden  al- 
ways wears  its  most  attractive  charms  at  sun-rising,  and  seems  most 
delicious  to  our  first  parents,  *'  at  that  season  prime  for  sweetest 
^  scents  and  airs."  In  the  present  instance,  he  more  particularly  al- 
ludes to  the  stated  early  hours  of  a  collegiate  life,  which  he  shared, 
*'on  the  self-same  hill,  with  his  friend  Lycidas,  at  Cambridge." 
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newspapers,  seyeral  from  abroad,  and  all  the  literary  and  scieofific 
journals,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  are  of  sufficient  value  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Directors.  The  doors  are  opened  early 
enoug^h  to  anticipate  the  diligence  of  a  Stephens,*  and  they  are 
not  closed  until  ten  o^clock  at  night.  The  books  are  in  open 
cases ;  so  that  a  reader  is  not  subjected  to  the  unpleasantness  of 
calling  upon  the  librarian,  whenever  his  curiosity  or  his  love  of 
change  requires  a  volume.  Stationary  is  furnished  without  stint 
to  those  who  wish  to  write.  On  such  liberal  arrangements  it  maj 
scarcely  be  credited  that  any  one  would  trespass ;  yet  some  of  the 
rules  have  been  violated  in  a  manner  which  calls  for  the  most 
pointed  reprobation.  Books  are  frequently  taken  away  from  the 
rooms  for  several  days  and  even  weeks ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
never  returned.  The  actual  loss,  however,  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  in  a  year.  Pictures  are  occa- 
sionally eonvey^d^  as  Pistol  would  say,  from  their  proper  places ; 
and  impertinent  annotations  are  now  and  then  inscribed  upon  the 
margins  of  books.  These  are  offences  against  law  and  good  fel- 
lowship, to  employ  the  mildest  phrase,  which  a  gentleman  shonld 
be  ashamed  to  commit ;  but  we  fear  they  will  be  repeated,  until 
the  Directors  enforce  the  law  which  empowers  them  to  forfeit  the 
share  of  the  delinquent  and  exclude  him  from  the  right  of  entree. 
The  price  of  a  share  is  ^5,  and  the  holder  pays  annually  ^4. 
Annual  subscribers  pay  j{6 ;  semi-annual,  ^5.  Strangers  may  be 
introduced  by  a  stockholder  or  subscriber.  Upwarik  of  a  thou- 
sand persons  of  this  description  are  annually  admitted,  and  a  re- 
gister of  their  names  and  places  of  abode  is  preserved.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  is  the  State  House  Yard,  where  the  student 
may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  exercise,  or  indulge  his  mind  In  the 
delights  of  literary  reverie.  Here  he  may  be  amused  in  be- 
holding 

the  youthful  trdn,  from  coiie^  free 
Lead  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick  o*er  the  ground  ■ 
And  flights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  go  round. 

•  The  learned  author  of  the  PureuUe  of  Literature  pays  a  cias»caA 
compliment  to  this  distinguished  expounder  of  Shakspeare : 
Come  then,  1*11  breathe  at  large  ethereal  air, 
Far  from  the  bar,  the  senate  and  the  court. 
And  in  Avonian  fields  with  Stephens  sport, 
(Whom  late  from  Hampstead  journeying  to  his  book, 
Aurora  oft  for  Cefihalus  mistook^ 
What  time  he  brushed  her  dews  with  hasty  pace» 
To  meet  the  printer's  dev'let  face  to  face :) 

To  tiiose  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  person 
whose  industry  is  here  commemorated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 
the  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted. — The  author  says,  '*  he 
used  to  leave  his  Tusculum,  the  seat  of  Stephens  and  of  wisdom,  at 
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Or,  if  he  baa  been  dwelling  upon  the  eventful  story  o)*  our  early 
struggles  for  liberty,  and  is  not  in  a  mood  to  be  pleased,  by 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  achooly 
he  may  view  the  Hall  of  Independence,  and  recal  the  names  of 
sages  who  walked  under  the  same  venerable  elms,  which  now 
afford  him  their  friendly  shade,  and  meditated  on  schemes  for 
their  country's  good.  These  are  the  same  walks  which  werd 
trod  by  FrankliE^  and  Jay,  and  Laurens ;  here  the  fiery  Wayne 
W&s  restrained  by  the  coolness  of  Greene,  and  regulated  by  the  sa- 
gncity  of  Washington;  here  the  eloquent  tongue  of  Mifflin  con* 
ciliated  the  discontent  of  the  war-worn  soldier,  and  instilled  fresl} 
vigour  hito  his  desponding  soul ;  here  Seigeant  and  liutchinson 
imparted  the  suggestions  of  Common  Sense  to  Paine;  beneath 
these  spreading  branches,  a  Hopkinson  caught  those  strokes  of 
humour  which  prevailed  when  reason  was  impotent ;  while  iwmg 
and  Rlttenhouse  marked  the  slow  rite  of  is^eUectval  day^  an^dst  all 
the  devastation  and  confusion  of  civil  war ! 

A  passage  in  Andrews's  Letters  on  France^  is  so  much  in  unison 
with  our  own  feelings,  that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  it;  an^ 
we  do  80,  with  the  more  readiness,  because  if  we  could  bring 
the  State  Home  Yard  once  more  into  vogue,  we  should  thin!^ 
we  had  done  some  service  to  this  community. — ^^  If  the  admirers 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,''  says  Mr.  Andrews,  ^^  can  experi* 
ence  so  much  content  on  treading  the  same  spround  where  So» 
Ion  and  Numa,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Homer  and  Virgil^ 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  formerly  lived  and  flourished,  Mrith  how; 
much  more  pleasure  must  we  find  ourselves  on  the  very  spot 
where  such  numbers  of  our  progenitors  have  so  often  assem- 
bled, where  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  actions  of  their  lives 
have  been  performed,  where  their  thoughts  have  been  so  fre* 
quently  taken  up  with  considerations  on  that  posterity  which  now 
occupies  the  places  where  they  stood,  and  fixes  its  contempla- 
tions on  them,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  return!" — But  we  dare  no 
longer  riot  on  these  distant  times ;  the  shadowy  scenes'  are  dis- 
solved in  air ;  we  awake  from  the  delicious  dream  and  find  our- 
selves in  "  Philadelphia  in  1824  !" 

"  The  Friends'  Library"  is  a  collection  of  about  3000  volumes, 
which  are  lent  out  to  any  respectable  applicant  who  will  subscribe 
to  the  rules.  "  The  Apprentices,"  the  "  Mercantile,"  and  the 
^'  Law,"  libraries,  sufficiently  indicate  their  purposes  by  their  se* 
veral  titles.  The  ^  American  Philosophical  Society"  was  founded 
in  the  year  1743,  and  has  published  seven  volumes  of  ^^  Trans- 
actions." It  has  a  library  of  6000  volumes,  some  of  which  are 
very  valuable.    It  has  a  powerful  young  rival  in  the  ^^  Academy 

Hampsteadt  between  four  and  five  o'clock  every  morning,  te  revise 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  last  edition  of  Shakspeaie,  at  his  fridod 
Reed's  chambers." 
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of  Natural  Sciences,^'  which  was  formed  io  1819.  With  g^at 
justice,  thi»  society  is  described  as  havin?  "  added  largely  to 
the  stock  of  science,  and  gradually  acquired  a  high  and  well  de- 
served repntation." 

"  The  Philadelphia  Maseom,''  is  a  monument  of  the  steady 
zeal  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Peale,  who  hi  his  eighty-second 
year,  still  flourishes  bis  pencil  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  en-* 
thusiasm.  It  has  been  fully  detfcribed  in  our  pages  more  than 
once. 

We  find  we  must  pass  brer  much  that  is  well  deserving  of  no- 
tice ;  but  the  page  which  is  devoted  to  "  Periodical  Works,"  is 
entitled  to  more  than  a  glance  from  us.  It  is  the  most  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  section  in  the  book.  The  compiler  begins  with 
Franklin^s  *^  General  Alagazme,"  in  1741.  Between  tlus  period 
and  1787,  when  Carey's  **  Museum"  commenced,  "several  at- 
tempts," he  says,  ^  were  made  to  establish  magazines ;"  but  he 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  of  recording  even  their  titles.  Did  he 
ever  hear  that  Tom  Paine  was  one  of  the  editors  of  that  day  ? 
That  Hopldnson,  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  Dr.  Ewing,  Dr. 
Rush,  and  other  men,  of  various  professions  and  great  abilities^ 
employed  many  of  their  leisure  hours  in  amusing  or  improving 
their  iellow  citizens  through  the  medium  of  several  magazines  of 
former  times,  in  this  city  ?  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Dr.  Ewing 
first  claimed  for  his  countryman,  Godfrey,  the  invention  of  the 
quadrant,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Hadley. — Next  in  order 
we  find  the  Port  Folio  introduced  with  the  remark,  that  "  under 
the  editorship  of  the  lamented  Dennie,  it  was  one  of  the  most  en* 
tertaining  miscellanies  that  has  appeared  in  any  country."  The 
compiler  immediately  proceeds  as  follows :  "  It  is  published  at 
present  in  monthly  numbers."  So  much  for  our  nine  years  wasted ! 
The  manner  in  which  the  past  and  the  present  editor  are  here 
contrasted,  will  not  escape  the  most  careless  reader.  We  wish 
we  could  believe  that  it  was  not  designed.  We  know  not  who  it 
the  author  of  this  compilation,  but  we  regard  this  passage  as  a 
very  harmless  effusion  of  ill-nature,  from  one  of  the  numerous 
race  of  magaziners  who  have  sprung  up  since  the  commencement 
of  our  career,  and  have  been  permitted  to  descend  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets,  in  all  the  quietude  of  their  own  insipidity  and 
dnlness.  Down  among  the  dead  men  they  lie,  and  there  let  them 
remain.— The  AnaUctic  Magazine  is  next  mentioned.  Was  the 
compiler  ignorant  that  this  miscellany  arose  out  of  the  "  Select 
Reviews,"  a  work,  which,  for  several  years,  enjoyed  a  distin-- 
guished  place  in  the  public  regard,  in  consequence  of  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  ?  The  proprietors  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  title  was  changed.-~More  of  the  history 
of  this  publication  remains  to  be  told.  It  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  "  Literary  Gazette,"  and  survived  the  operation  only  twelve 
months !  But  if  this  writer  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  pre- 
parmg  this  view  of  ^  FbUadelphia  in  1824,"  to  go  back  to  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century  for  the  history  of  her  periodical  litera-. 
ture,  why  did  he  omit  to  mentioD  the  attempts  oi  the  amiahle  and 
lamented  Brown,  of  Carpenter,  of  Walsh,  of  Wharton,  of  Inger- 
0OII,  and  other  persons,  to  establish  magazines  and  annual  registers 
in  this  city?  When  men  of  education  and  talents,  such  as  those 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  evince  a  willingness  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  not  less  important  than  unprofitable  task,  of  refining 
the  public  taste  and  creating  a  thirst  for  polite  letters  among  us, 
they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  because  their  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  success.  Southey,  a  distinguished  writer 
of  the  present  day,  whose  private  life,  we  learn,  k  exemplary,  as 
his  public  career  has  been  useful,  has  advanced  the  claims  of 
those,  who,  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  others,  produce  an  endless  variety  of  in- 
structive amusement,  and  invigorate  the  mind,  while  they  increase 
the  resources  of  social  happiness.  "  Of  his  fellow  men,"  says  the 
Poet  Laureate, 

He  well  deserves,  who  for  their  evening  hours 
A  blameless  joy  affords,  and  his  good  works. 
When  in  the  grave  he  sleeps,  shall  still  survive. 
Their  ascent  to  fame  in  this  country,  is  through  a  path  at  once 
rugged  and  rude.    The  weak  may  lose  their  way ;  the  infirm  of 
purpose  are  appalled  by  danger;  but  it  is  given  to  a  few,  to  those 
whose  clear  spirits  enable  them  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laboriquf 
days  ;  who  aspire  to 

——————  glory;  the  reward 

That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  MOST  ERECTED  SPIRITS,  most  tempered,  pure 
Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise. 
All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross— 
these  are  the  men  who  nevor  shrink  from  difficulty,  nor  faint 
under  fatigue.     They  persevere  in  their  laudable  labours ;  they 
overcome  obstacle,  and  they  deserve  success  ! 

We  find  that  we  have  devoted  as  much  attention  to  this  muUum 
in  parvo  as  a  due  consideration  of  our  limits  will  admit.  Our 
opinion,  it  must  have  been  seen,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  Errors 
it  has ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  them  in  such  a  per- 
formance. They  are  overbalanced  by  great  advantages,  and  we 
hope  the  publishers  will  be  enabled  to  reprint  it  annually,  and 
thus  excite  the  emulation  of  our  youth,  by  a  continual  record  ot 
the  philanthropic  labours  and  public  spirit  of  their  fathers. 

NARENOR. 

FART  II. 

All  l^appencd  as  the  old  man  had  foretold.  In  the  morning 
the  guards  entered  the  prison  of  Narenor,  and  seeing,  as  they 
thought,  no  one  but  a  harmless  idiot,  they  cried  out  that  the 
wretch — the  sorcerer,  who  could  make  bad  money  look  like  true 
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coin,  bad  eraporaled  tbrougfa  the  kej-hole,  and  had  left  this  poor 
onisshapen  dwarf  in  bis  place.  So  he  was  set  free  immediately, 
"With  QQaoy  acclamations.  Oace  more  Narenor  returned  to  the 
$chelwer  forest. 

How  peaceful  every  thin^  appeared,  contrasted  with  the 
scenes  through  wjiich  he  had  lately  passed!  it  was  morning, 
when  he  wound  along  the  margin  of  the  small  lake,  which  embo- 
somed its  quiet  depth  in  trees,  about  three  miles  distant  from  his  cot- 
tage. A  hill,  covered  with  brushwood,  rose  at  once  from  the 
reedy  shore  of  the  lake,  and  its  shadow  descended  far  into  the 
water  with  all  the  clearness  of  reality.  The  light,  thus  inter- 
cepted over  the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  gleamed  magically  from 
behmd  the  shadow  of  the  hill ;  and  (as  a  poet  has  expressed  it) 

*'        ■  Fairer  than  all  the  scene 

Which  smiled  aroondy  those  imaged  tints  appear  ; 
As  Fancy's  dreams  are  dearer  to  the  heart. 
Than  all  that  colder  Truth,  or  Reason  can  impart !" 

On  one  side  of  the  lake,  a  rocky  bank  left  just  sufficient  space  for 
m  narrow  weedy  path  between  it  and  the  water.  £very  where 
else  was  the  impenetrable  forest. 

I  suppose  that  every  o|ie  has  felt  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the 
i$ar)y  morning  air — ^yes,  every  one — ^for  the  line  lady  has  felt  it 
in  coming  home  from  a  ball,  just  as  much  as  a  peasant  in  going 
Qut  to  his  work.  But  to  a  person  of  susceptible  frame  (prompt  iu 
replying  to  the  outward  impulses  of  nature)  the  cool  invigorating 
oxygen  of  the  morning  air  conveys  positively  a  new  sense  of  ex- 
istence. Every  sound  comes  more  sweetly  upon  the  ear^^-every 
object  is  presented  more  vividly  to  the  eye — and  (were  I  not 
afraid  of  growing  less  poetical,  I  should  say)  every  smell  (fra- 
grant of  course)  is  wafted  more  freshly,  more  dewily,  to  the  nose. 
How  very  odd  it  is  that  nose  should  not  do  in  poetry  as  well  as 
ear.  There  are  equally  base  associations  connected  with  both. 
A  nose  may  be  pulled,  but  an  ear  may  be  lost  in  the  pillory.  A 
nose — ^but  I  forbear. — To  return. 

Narenor  felt  this  intoxication  of  the  morning  air — so  far  above 
alt  that  sparkling  champagne  (well  enough  in  its  way)  or  ruby- 
coloured  claret  can  produce — (which  puts  me  in  mind  that  I  must 
quote  a  noble  passage,  to  this  effect,  in  by  far  the  best  dramatic 
composition  of  the  present  day— John  Woodvil,  a  tragedy  by 
Charles  Lamb ;  most  strangely  neglected  by  this  acute  generatioa 
of  critict. 

•*  Lovel-^l  marvel  why  the  poets,  who»  of  all  men,  methinks  should 
possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  most  empyrial  fancies,  should  efiect  to 
see  such  virtues  in  cold  water. 

^  '•  John — Because  your  poet-bom  hath  an  internal  wine,  richer  than 
lippara,  or  canaries,  yet  uncrusbed  from  any  grapes  of  earth,  un- 
l^ssed  in  mortal  wiue-prebses. 
*•  Lovel — What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine  ? 
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**  John — It  hath  as  many  names  as  qaalitiefl.  It  is  denominated 
faidif^rently,  wit«  conceit^  invention,  inspiration ;  but  its  most  royal 
and  comprehensive  name  is  Fancy. 

**  LoveL — And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor  ? 

**  John. — Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet  de- 
riveth  intoxication  at  will ;  while  his  animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride 
from  the  quality  and  neighbourhood  of  their  noble  relative,  the  braint 
refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wines,  and  fermentations  of  earth. 

•'  LoveL — But  is  your  poet-born  always  tipsey  with  this  liquor? 

^John, — He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposings;  but  hb  proper  ele- 
ment is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  empyrean. 

**Lovel. — Is  your  wine  intellectual  so  exquisita  ?** 

Drunk  with  this  wine  intellectual,  Narenor  foi^ot  the  past,  and 
no  longer  anticipated  the  future.  He  felt  that  indepeodent^  un- 
divided happiness,  which  is  so  rare  in  life*-rare  indeed  as  a  daj 
without  a  cloud  in  the  natural  world,  is  an  hour  of  cloudless  at- 
mosphere in  the  intellectual  existence.  Then  (like  Mrs.  Rat- 
clifie^s  heroine8'\  he  began  to  compose— no^^^  his  feelings  found 
vent  in^' — the  following — two  lines,  which  were  meant  for  the 
beginning  of-— a  sonnet 

**  Youth,  health,  and  morning,  ye  are  things  to  make 
The  heart  of  man  bound  high  with  ecstacy  !'* 

Bere  his  ideas  failed,  because  happiness  has  few  ideas.  It  is 
rather  a  sensation. 

^^  And  why  not  fthus  communed  he  with  himself)  make  unto 
myself  an  endurable  and  daily  happiness  out  of  these  simple  ele- 
ments? Why  should  not  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  waters,  the  air, 
the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the  answer  to  these  in  my  own  heart,  suf- 
fice for  pleasure  ?  «    ' 

So  mused  Narenor  as  he  slowly  proceeded  along  the  unfre- 
quented, overgrown  path,  that  conducted  to  his  cottage.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  short,  quick  cry  of  canine  pleasure,  and  a  poor 
wretched  skeleton  of  a  dog  flew  to  his  feet,  sprung  up  almost  to  a 
level  with  his  face,— then  gprovelled  ag^n  upon  the  gpround,  in- 
viting, imploring  the  caress  of  his  master^s  hand.  ^^  Poor  Orra, 
thou  odd  shaggy  creature,  thou  shambling,  scrambling,  ill-man- 
nered, iil-gaited  animal,  so  regardless  of  all  the  conveniences, 
and  biens^ances  of  society,  how  hast  thou  contrived  to  shuffle  on 
with  existence,  in  thy  master^s  absence  ?  Well,  Orra,  there  is  a 
living  being  to  welcome  me,  on  my  return  home— so  I  will  call 
it  home,  Certes,  thou  art  not  beautiful ;  the  meeter  comrade  for 
me  poor  dog !  Come,  and  we  will  be  laughed  at,  spumed  at,  and 
scouted  together!^'  The  dog  looked  at  him  with  very  human 
eyes,  as  if  comprehending  all  that  was  said,  and,  still  whining  with 
uneasy  joy,  ran  before  him  to  the  cottage.  There  every  thing 
looked  as  it  did,  on  the  momhig  of  his  last  departure.  The  white 
embers  were  yet  unscattered  on  the  hearth.  A  book,  open 
at  a  particular  page,  lay  on  the  old  oak  table  with  three  claws,  as^ 
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if  he  had  just  risen 'from  its  perusal.  "  No,  I  have  never  been 
away!  (he  exclaimed.)  It  is  all  a  dream.  Surely  1  have 
ivalked  into  the  forest  and  slept !  And  yet  I  could  write  a  journal 
of  four  months :  on  such  a  day  rode  into  the  country — on  such  a 
day,  played  at  tennis — on  such  another,  attended  lady  Leonora  on 
the  promenade.     But  it  is  all  past,  past,  past." 

Narenor  was  really  very  happy  for  some  days.  A  man,  who 
has  been  just  going  to  be  hanged,  and  has  escaped  so  little-pleas- 
ing a  ceremony,  has  reason  to  be  so.  He  pursued  his  occupation 
as  a  wood-cutter,  and  rambled  to  all  the  most  coy  recesses  of  the 
forest.  He  tried  to  draw  his  pleasures  from  the  simplest  source 
of  common  nature— but  then  he  read  still ;  and  still  he  found  that 

"  Knowledge  is  sorrow,  they  who  know  the  most. 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life." 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  was  not  meant  to  be  a  Thnon.  Hi« 
heart  was  full  of  human  feelings^  and  though  he  said  to  his  d(^, 
twenty  times  a  day,  ^^  Orra,  I  want  no  other  companion,  ihaa 
thee  !"  he  was  not  at  all  the  less  pining  afler  a  reasoning  speech- 
endued  being.  Then  came  the  long,  long  winter-evenmg^.  ^^  I 
must  liave  some  one  to  speak  to^  or  i  shall  foi^t  how  to  speak,'' 
was  the  thought  that  passed  through  his  mind  at  length;  and  ^^so 
his  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want^^ 

One  day  he  saw  a  very  beautiful  child  asleep  in  the  forest  The 
Tittle  fellow  had  wandered  away  from  home  in  search  of  wild 
llowers,  and  there  he  lay,  with  thick  auburn  curls  peeping 
through  the  ragged  hat,  the  glowing  cheek  pillowed  on  the  naked 
chubby  arm,  while  even  in  sleep  he  tightly  grasped  his  treasure— 
an  enormous  bunch  of  spring-flowers.  "  Now  if  even  this  child 
could  love  me,"  thought  Narenor.  Gently  he  lifted  up  the  boy,  and 
kissed  his  smooth  fair  forehead.  The  child,  awaking, and  seeing  a 
face  so  hideous  in  such  close  contact  with  his  own,  set  up  a  roar  as 
loud  as  the  stoutest  pair  of  lungs  could  enable  him  to  execute,  and 
began  to  kick,  scratch,  and  cuff  most  manfully.  At  this  unlucky 
moment  the  mother,  guided  by  the  well-known  sounds,  came  up  to 
the  scene  of  action.  ^^  Monster,  thou  hast  bewitched  my  child  i 
Set  him  down  this  moment.  Don^t  touch  him !  DonH  look  at 
him !  Thou  hast  an  evil  eye !"  Screamed  the  enraged  parent ;  at 
the  same  time  displaying  her  fingers  in  a  manner  that  enforced 
a  shHnking  of  Narenor'^s  face,  which  had  already  suffered  from 
the  urchin^s  vigour.  Bitter,  bitter  were  his  thoughts,  as  his  feet 
mechanically  conveyed  him  homewards,  without  the  aid  of  eyes— 
for  all  his  senses  were  absorbed  in  the  one  distracting  feeling,  ^  I 
am  the  outcast  of  heaven  and  earth."  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  a  flood  of  tears  convulsed  his  whole  frame. 

This  past  away,  and  hope,  the  very  last  deserter  from  the  for- 
tress of  the  human  heart,  began  to  maintain  the  siege  agaioat 
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4e^air  more  Tigoronely.  ^  Surely,  be  thought,  if  I  once  more 
restore  my  person  to  a  bearable  comeliness,!  may  find,  among  the 
ffentler  sex  of  my  own  sphere^  a  partner  of  existence,  without  the 
fatal  aid  of  wealth,  or  the  adventitious  glare  of  rank.^^  The  trans- 
formation was  soon  effected,  and  Narenor  began  to  join  the  village 
dance,  and  the  wrestlers  on  the  greeny 

**  Where  rustic  eyes 
RainM  iniaence,  aMl  adjudged  the  prize," 

amidst  the  enry  of  the  men  and  the  admiration  ot'  the  maiden?. 
But  Narenor  was  unfortunately  too  refined  to  endure  the  shock 
and  jostle  of  coarse  common  natures.  He  saw,  in  humble  life, 
the  same  mean  motives  and  petty  passions  operating  which  he  had 
beheld  in  a  higher  walk  of  society — but  without  the  veil^  which 
rendered  the  latter  tolerable.  There  was  one  girl,  she  was  cer- 
tainly very  beautiful ;  Raphael  would  have  chosen  her  for  one  of 
his  Madonnas.  The  same  clear  brown  complexion,  with  a  tint, 
like  that  of  the  pink  May-blossom,  blushing  through  it;  the  same 
full  pouting  lips ;  the  same  liquid  hazel  eye.  Her  figure,  too, 
was  fine,  though  somewhat  unformed,  (for  Francesca  was  but 
sixteen,)  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  (unlike  those  poetical  creations, 
who  have  always  a  native,  inherent,  incommunicable  grace,)  that 
there  was  a  slight  awkwardness,  an  uncitltivatcdness^  (if  I  may  be ' 
allowed  the  expression,)  in  her  fine  figure.  Did  this  want  of  cul- 
tivation extend  to  the  mind?  Narenor,  for  a  time,  thought  n^t. 
Narenor  had  a  vivid  imagination. 

*•  Who  loves,  raves— 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 

Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds. 

Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 

Nor  worth,  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 

Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 

The  fatal  spell ;  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 

Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds  ; 

The  stubber  heart,  its  alchymy  begun. 

Seems  ever  near  the  prize,— wealthiest  when  most  undone.'" 

So  says  the  poet,  whom  death  has  now  consecrated  among  the 
classics  of  our  own  language.  Narenor  had  begun  this  alchymy 
of  the  heart,  and  Franccsca  was  adorned  with  all  its  golden  pro- 
duct. But  the  ground-work  was  defective.  Not  but  that  Fran- 
cesca  was  a  very  good  girl : — but  then  she  wanted  tact,  and  she 
was— a  woman.  She  played  off  a  few  little  tricks  of  coquetry  against 
Narenor  with  another  young  peasant.  Here  was  the  unpardon- 
able offence.  The  mind,  the  information,  the  intellectual  polish 
of  Narenor,  were  as  nothing  to  the  little  rustic,  who  only  saw  a 
handsome  young  man,  where  she  ought  to  have  discovered  a . 
-superior  order  of  being.  Carl  was  a  handsome  young  man  too, — 
and — Francesca  married  him. 

After  this,  Narenor  would  sit  for  hours  immoveable  a3  a  statue. 
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When  he  moyed,  he  moved  listlessly.    He  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
that  vital  spring  which  makes  eosistence  really  life.    But 

••  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze, 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close ; 
The  living  stream  lies  deep  below. 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow." 

It  was  thus  that  the  passion  of  his  heart  hroke  forth  from  this 
state  of  apathy — ^^  Fool  that  I  was  to  imagme  that  wealth,  or 
person  could  avail  me  without  life's  chrefest  talisman — rank! 
With  the  three  comhined,  I  had  hurst  irresistibly  upon  the 
world ;— but  now  I  am  forever  fettered  in  a  condition  that  I  abhor. 
I  cannot  mate  myself  with  an  uneducated  mind :  I  cannot  endure 
this  round  of  monotonous  labour  without  an  object — this  dull, 
ceaseless  pain,  which  returns  unshared  upon  my  own  heart 
Better  that  I  had  died  in  the  dungeons  of  Cronstadt,  than  that  I 
should  support  this  living  death ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  !  The  " 
magician's  art  might  change  my  form — might  endow  me  with 
ex^ustless  wealth,  but  to  ennoble  the  plebeian  blood  that  flows 
in  these  veins  is  beyond  his  power !'' 

*'  Not  so !"  replied  a  voice,  which  Narenor  recognized  for  that 
of  the  old  man,  who  now  appeared  before  him,  with  a  scroll  of 
parchment  in  his  withered  hand.  All  men  (continued  the  phan- 
tom) are  noble,  if  they  did  but  know  it.  Could  the  meanest  peasant 
trace  back  his.  ancestry,  he  might  find  that  the  mean  rill  descended 
from  a  mighty  source,  some  lustres  ago— -while  the  loAiest  lord, 
in  pursuing  the  same  process,  might  ^scover  that  the  Nile  of  hit 
genealogy  sprang  from  an  almost  imperceptible  stream.  In  short, 
were  all  things  known,  the  hhmblest  might  have  cause  for  pride, 
and  the  proudest  for  humiliation.  Your  ancestors,  Narenor,  were 
Boble  not  many  centuries  back.  Behold  the  record  of  your  race ! 
But  your  father  (honest  man)  was  a  cobbler.  This  genealogy 
then  is  so  artfully  managed  that  you  appear  to  be  direcUy  sprung 
from  peers  and  princesses— but,  if  ever  you  attempt  to  make  a 
wrong,  or  dishonourable  use  of  it,  the  noble  list  will  be  instantly 
replaced  by  that  of  your  immediate  ancestors,  with  your  father 
(honest  man)  bringing  up  the  rear." 

You  shall  no  longer  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  my  gifts 
are  imperfect  If  you  accept  this,  you  will  possess  all  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  constitutes  perfection :  yet  once  again,  I  urge 
you  to  take  time  for  reflection,  before  you  make  another  trial  of 
endowments  as  perilous  as  they  are  brilliant.  ^^  Any  thing  is  pre- 
ferable (replied  Narenor)  to  this  waveless  calm ;  this  desert  of 
the  mind,  in  which  I  have  passed  my  late  most  wretched  hours. 
Welcome  danger,  difficulty,  even  death  itself,  rather  than  that  I 
should  end  my  days  m  such  a  state  of  joyless  apathy.  Give  me 
the  scroll.''    It  was  given. 

Vienna  was  the  wider  theatre,  which  Narenor  n6w  chose,  for 
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the  ^plaj  of  his  TStried  qcmlificatioiis.  The  genedegj  wts 
handed  about,  in  confideoce,  among  a  few  particular  friendB ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  attractions  of  a  handsome  person,  a  mag- 
nificent hotel,  and  a  boundless  profusion  of  expenditure,  arguing 
a  boundless  possession  of  wealth,  was  irresistible.  Narenor 
was  fi^ed  beyond  measure,  and  was  made  the  indispetuabU  of 
every  distinguished  party.  Narenor  was  in  search  of  a  wife,  and 
it  was  his  object  to  see  as  many  high-bora  dames  as  were  to  be 
seen  in  Vienna.  There  was  a  beautiful  widow,  the  Baroness 
Rudolpha  di  Hormuth,  who  shone  superior  among  the  ladies  of 
Vienna, 

** —  Velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores.** 

She  was,  I  know  not  precisely  ci  what  age,  but  she  locked  ooty 
five  and  twenty.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  very  voluptuous  and  re- 
markable kind—what  the  French  call  ^panoui ;  there  was  an  easy 
negligence— *an  air  of  abandon — in  her  figure,  that  admirably 
accorded  with  the  ^^  eyes^  blue  languish,  and  the  golden  hair.^^ 
indeed,  there  was  something  altogether  Circassian  in  her  form  and 
face.  The  large  lids  fell  droopingly  over  those  full  blue  eyes, 
which  seemed  always  to  unveil  themselves  with  a  tender  re* 
hictance.  The  profuse,  luxuriant,  redundant  hair  appeared  to 
baffle  every  knot  and  braid  that  would  have  confined  it,  and 
gathered  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  ieU  again,  with  graceful 
ease,  upon  the  polbhed  shoulder.  Her  movements  in  the  dance 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  her  beauty.  She  did  not 
^trip  upon  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  but,  like  the  (^ueen  of 
Pleasures  in  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy, 

**  With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air* 
In  gliding  state,  she  won  her  easy  way.** 

And  did  the  mind  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  face  ?  Pity  it  was, 
that  so  fair  a  casket  should  have  enclosed  a  poison !  but  so  it  was. 
The  character  of  the  Baroness  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
ahe  was  a  bad,  ill-tempered,  artful  woman.  By  means  of  the  last 
qualification  she  contrived  to  conceal  the  two  first,  from  all  but-* 
her  maid — and  her  husband  (for  such  it  may  have  been  con- 
jectured, Narenor  became^  Her  previous  history  may  also  soon 
be  told.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  had  voluntarily  married  the 
Baron  de  Hormuth,  who  was  old,  infirm,  and  rich.  But,  unlike 
most  doting  old  men,  the  Baron  could  see,  and  judge  for  Mmseif. 
Either  Rudolpha's  art  was  not  yet  perfected,  or  her  temper  not 
sufficiently  under  the  control  of  prudence — for  she  failed  most 
ingloriously  in  her  prime  object-— to  keep  him  in  good  humouFi 
till  he  died.  He  left  her  a  handsome  jointure  certainly,  but  the 
bulk  of  his  immense  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  bis  nephews  and 
Bieces.  This  very  circumsiance,  which  one  would  have  thoughit 
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must  have  been  her  ruin  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  she  made  ose  of 
to  throw  an  additional  lustre  around  her  name.  Through  htr 
suggestion  it  was  that  the  Baron  had  done  justice  to  his  relations. 
This  was  universally  believed,  for  the  lawyer  who  drew  op  the 
will  had  said  so.  TN.B.  The  lawyer  had  nothing  further  to  hope 
from  the  side  of  tlie  rtlation9^  who  already  had  every  thii^  in 
their  own  power.)  From  the  moment  that  the  Baroness  saw 
Narenor,  she  resolved  to  throw  out  her  lures  for  him.  He  had 
not  only  rank  and  wealth,  but,  as  far  as  a  cold-hearted  woman's 
affections  could  be  engaged,  his  person  was  by  no  means  on- 
pleasing  to  her.  This  time  there  was  no  ^^  just  cause  or  impe- 
diment'^ in  the  way  of  Narenor's  felicity.  Settlements  were 
made,  investments  endorsed — the  genealogy  blazed  upon  its 
snowy  parchment — "  Merrily,  merrily,  rang  the  bells''  and  g^to- 
lating  crowds  poured  in,  to  pay  their  bridal  visits  to  the  happj 
pair. 

•*  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  sooth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below.** 

This  last  line  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  character  of 
the  Baroness:  she  was  ^^  the  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash 
below."  The  first  time  that  Narenor  heard  the  muttering  of  the 
cataract  from  afar,  he  was  astonished,  he  was  uneasy ;  but  when 
the  whole  collected  force  met  his  ear,  he  was  overwhelmed.  It  is 
said  that  they  who  live  near  the  falls  of  Niagara  become  deaf  from 
the  continual  roar  of  waters.  Ah  happy,  if  the  shock  of  matrix 
monial  violence  could  have  the  same  effect !  The  Baroness  had 
onfortunately  a  very  sharp  voice,  which,  before  company^  was  care- 
fully repressed,  and  sounded  almost  harmoniously  from  its  very 
piano  tones.  As  I  have  said  before,  her  whole  manner  and  ap- 
pearance was  languishing :  but  eveiy  thing  like  languor  wholly 
disappeared  in  a  conjugal  t^te-a-t£te.  She  then  seemed  determined 
io  indemnify  herself  for  the  constraint,  which  she  had  so  painfully 
practised  in  the  world.  If  there  be  any  thing  more  especially 
startling,  and  in  its  effect,  disgusting,  it  is  to  hear  a  disagreeable 
voice  proceed  from  a  lovely  mouth.  Madame  de  Genlis  has  a 
story  entitled  Le  Charme  de  la  Voix^  in  which  a  plain  girl,  with 
a  sweet  voice,  carries  off  the  heart  of  the  hero  from  a  beautiful 
girl  with  a  dissonant  voice.  I  confess  myself  to  be  of  her  opinion. 
A  sweet  voice  is  "  a  most  excellent  thing  in  woman :"  but  of  ail 
irritating  things,  the  most  irritating  is  to  hear  one's  name  called 
upon  in  sharp  exalted  tones  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
seeming,  like  the  shrill,  ear-piercing  fife,  to  ^^  play  the  prelude  to 
dispute."  Narenor  had  frequently  this  gratification.  He  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  beautifying  elixir  at  least  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  to  fly  precipitately  from  the  presence  of  the 
Baroness,  lest  his  secret  should  be  discovered.  But,  even  this  did 
not  avail  him,  for  the  indefatigable  Rudolpha  followed  him  one 
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^y  to  his  retreat,  and,  making  me  of  that  conTenient  aperture— 
a  key-bole — beheld  her  beloved  spouse  in  all  his  native  deformity, 
witnessed  the  application  of  the  elixir,  and  his  restoration  to  ^^  the 
human  face  divine."     Now,  the  Baroness  herself  was  indifferently 
well  versed  in  magic;  therefore  she  did  not  shriek  out,  or  fall  into 
fits,  but  quietly  descended  the  stairs,  in  the  pleasing  persuasiou 
that  she  was  married  either  to  a  sorcerer,  or  to  one  who  had  sold 
himself— "for   a  consideration" — to   the    powers   of  darkness. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  in  the  thought,  that 
he  was  now  in  her  power.     She  was  at  least  in  possession  of  his 
secret ;  and  first  she  resolved  to  torment  him  a  little  by  dark  hints 
and  startling  allusions.     Accordingly,  placing  herself  before  the 
glass  one  day,  she  pretended  to  look  pensively  at  her  own  lovely 
image,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said,  "  I  begin  to  grow  venr  old :  you 
did  not  know  how  old  1  was  when  you  married  me.     Positively  I 
do  see  a  Wrinkle.     Could  you  not  invent  for  me  some  wash  or 
lotion  that  would  make  me  grow  young  and  handsome  again  T' 
Narenor  started;  he  well  knew  that  the  Baroness  said  few  things 
without  a  meanings  especially  out-of-the-way  things.     SBe  was 
consummate  mistress  of  the  masked-battery^  that  most  ingenious 
method  of  tormenting  which  forbids  reprisals,  because  to  recri- 
minate would  be  to  "  own  the  wound."     Again,  on  another  occa- 
sion, the  Baroness  observed,  ^^  How  very  ugly  it  makes  one  look 
to  put  oneself  in  a  passion :  therefore  I  endeavour  always  to  pre- 
serve my  temper,"     And  so  she  did,  as  long  as  such  a  method  of 
proceeding  was  the  most  likely  means  of  escasperatingher  opponent 
At  another  time,  she  appeared  to  be  attentively  studying  a  hug^ 
folio,  which  half-closing,  and  looking  up  abstractedly,  she  thus 
began,  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  have  been  reading  the  very 
shocking  history  of  Dr.  Faustus !   How  very  dreadful  it  was  of 
him  (was  it  not?)  to  sell  himself  to  the  devil !  And  it  says,  too, 
that  he  signed  the  contract  with  his  own  blood !  How  horrible  ! 
Do  you  think  such  things  have  ever  really  happened?  To  be 
sure,  he  gained  every  earthly  advantage.     Do  you  think  he  was 
an  ugly  man  before  he  bartered  his  precious  soul  ?-~because,  you 
know,  it  says  that  he  was  to  be  young  and  handsome  till  he  died ; 
so  1  suppose  he  was  naturally  very  plain;  perhaps  a  little  de- 
formed : — why  not  ?"     In  this  manner  the  Baroness  made  Narenor 
perfectly  aware  that  she  knew  of  his  occasional  transformations  ;-^ 
yet  she  so  managed  that  he  could  never  come  to  an  explanation 
with  her  on  the  subject     This  she  kept  as  a  demi^re  resource. 
At  length,  Narenor  one  day,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could 
command,   proposed    separate    board    and    maintenance.    The 
Baroness  was  resolved  that  such  a  measure  should  never  take 
place ;  for  character  was  her  idol ;  and  she  contrived  to  maintain, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  rejputation  of  a  most  exemplary 
wife.    She  told  him,  then,  that,  if  he  said  another  word  on  the 
subject,  she  would  denounce  him  as  a  wretch,  who  practised  for- 
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bidden  arts ;  fmd  she  also  dropped  a  hint,  tending  to  caution  him 
in  what  manner  he  would  speak  of  her  to  others.  Now  was 
Narenor  indeed  most  wretched.  Look  which  way  he  would,  he 
saw  no  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  his  present  situation : 
he  was  bound  in  inextricable  fetters.  How  willingly  would  he 
now  have  forgone  those  extrinsic  advantages,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
which  the  partner  of  his  life  had  bound  her  lot  with  his !  How 
sadly  did  he  now  recogoise  the  justness  of  those  warnings  which 
the  old  man  of  the  forest  had  addressed  to  him.  But  how  vainly 
torturing  is  that  voice, 

«« Which  cries,  I  wamM  thee,  when  the  deed  is  o'er." 

There  is  a  certain  pohit  of  suffering  beyond  which  the  human 
mind  will  resort  to  any  desperate  remedy,  or  even  to  any  thing 
that  promises  a  change  of  place,  or  circumstance.  ^'  Farthest 
from  the  fatal  spot  is  best,^'  is  the  genuine  language  of  impatient 
wretchedness.  To  this  pitch  was  Narenor  wrought  up.  He 
determined  to  fly  from  Vienna,  and  from  his  wife.  His  escape 
was  easily  effected  because  it  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  he 
reached  the  little  village  of in  safety.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  peaceAil  appearance  of  this  spot  jpeculiarly  inviting 
to  the  harassed,  and  storm-tossed  voyager  of  the  tempestuous 
ocean  of  life.  It  was  approached  by  no  regular  track  of  human 
commerce  or  traffic,  being  bounded  on  the  most  accessible  side  by 
a  thick  forest,  and  on  every  other  by  lofty  hills  of  every  varied 
form  and  aspect.  A  small  silver  lake  reflected  the  white  walls  of 
the  village  in  its  unruffled  bosom.  A  chapel,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  seemed  to  preside  over  the  humble  dwellings  beneath  it, 
occupying  the  most  elevated  stations  in  the  valley,  as  if  to  invite 
the  weary  from  afar,  silently  proclaiming,  ^^  Religion  is  the 
guardian  of  the  quiet,  that  reigns  here :  religion  embraces  all  thia 
spot  in  her  venerable  arms.^'  A  little  below  the  chapel,  on  a 
circular  mound,  or  platform,  that  commanded  a  delicious  view  of 
the  lake,  the  forest,  and  the  summits  of  faint  blue  hills  beyond, 
was  the  minister's  house,  whose  simple  white-washed  walls  and 
rose-encircled  porch  were  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  character  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  "  Here  then,"  said  Narenor,  '••  i  will 
hope  to  find  as  much  peace  as  can  remain  unto  a  soul  that  has  been 
80  agitated  as  mine.  1  no  longer  ask  for  happiness; — rest,  rest 
is  all  that  I  pray  for  from  my  inmost  heart !"  And  thus  it  is 
with  men !  They  ^^  labour  for  peace,"  and,  when  it  is  attained 
they  call  it  stagnation.  Again,  they  ^^make  ready  unto  the 
battle  ;" — again,  they  sigh  for  repose ; — and  so  life  passes.  But 
the  thirst  with  which  Narenor  panted  for  rest  was,  in  this  case, 
the  effect  of  bodily  disease  as  well  as  of  the  mind's  fever.  The 
wrought-up  energies  cannot  suddenly  subside  without  a  shock  to 
the  frame,  similar  (in  kind^  to  that  which  is  felt  on  first  failing  to 
sleep  aAer  long  &tigue,  when  a  person  starts  up  with  a  sensation 
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of  fallmg^  down  a  precipice.  Not  long  after  Narenor  had  taken 
possession  of  an  apartment  in  a  small  neat  cottage,  occupied  bj  a 
kind-hearted  old  couple,  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and 
soon,  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  he  lost  all  consciousness  of  what 
was  passing  around  him.  On  the  first  day,  when  his  recollection 
returned,  he  heard  the  voices  of  two  persons  near  his  bed.  They 
were  conversing  very  gently ;  yet  he  could  distinguij^h  that  the 
sweet  low  tones  of  one  were  very  different  from  the  aged  pipe  of 
the  other,  who  was  his  good  old  hostess.  The  sweet  low  voice 
said,  ^^  You  know,  Maude,  it  wjU  be  quite  improper  for  me  to 
come  into  his  room  when  he  gets  better.  The  delirium  will  soon 
be  over,  and  then,  poor  fellow,  1  must  not  bring  on  a  worse  sort  of 
delirium  by  making  him  fall  in  love  with  me.  Do  you  know, 
Maude,  I  have  half  lost  my  heart.  He  really  must  be  very 
handsome  when  he  is  well."  '^  Dear  Miss,  (replied  Maude,)  it 
would  be  very  unkind  in  you  to  leave  him  just  as  he  is  getting 
better.  It  might  bring  on  the  fever  again ;  because,  you  know, 
he  would  only  take  his  physic  out  of  your  pretty  hands,  though 
be  did  fancy  you  were  an  angel !  Lord  bless  your  sweet  face,  no 
wonder  I" 

'^  He  will  wonder,  I  think,  when  he  gets  well,  if  he  should  ever 
know  of  it  (replied  the  softly-laughing  girl.^  1  an  angel !  an 
angel,  with  a  turn  up  nose !  more  like  one  of  the  cherubs  over  the 
altar!  Dear  Maude,  I  often  think  what  an  ugly  old  woman  I 
shall  make-— not  like  you  with  your  fine  Roman  face :  such  noses 
are  not  to  be  seen  now-a-days.  Oh,  do  imagine  me  with  spectacles 
on !  lend  me  yours,  just  to  show  you  how  I  shall  look  :" — and  she 
rose  to  adjust  them  at  the  glass.  By  this  movemeot,  Narenor 
obtained  a  view  of  the  speaker,  through  a  fortunate  aperture  in 
the  curtain.  There  she  stood,  a  slight  girl,  rather  under  the 
middle  size  ;  her  age  might  be  about  eighteen-— dark  glossy  curls 
escaped  from  a  large  cottage  bonnet,  from  underneath  which 
peered  an  arch  countenance,  which  was  not  beautifil,  if  beauty 
consist  in  feature,  but  which  was  truly  beautiful  if  b«auty  consist 
in  expression.  Her  large  dark  eyes  had  a  diamond  spark  in  them : 
her  complexion  was  rich  with  youth,  and  health,  and  her  laughing- 
lip  had  eloquent  blood  in  it.  Figure  to  yourself  this  sweet  infan^ 
tine  face,  trying  with  all  its  might  to  look  like  an  old  woman ! 
There  she  stood — pursing  up  her  pretty  mouth,  putting  forward 
her  dimpled  chin,  and  halt-shutting  her  radiant  eyes  behind  Maude^s 
spectacles.  But  in  a  moment  (whether  it  was  that  she  detected 
the  gaze  of  Narenor  with  more  speculation  in  it  than  it  had  lately 
displayed)  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  saying,  ^^  Well,  I  must  go,  or 
1  shall  be  too  late  to  make  tea  for  my  dear  uncle." 

And  was  the  medicine  again  presented  by  the  same  fair  hand? 
It  was  not.  But  this  circumstance,  far  from  retarding  the  recovery 
of  Narenor,  accelerated  it,  by  the  impatience  it  produced  once 
more  to  behold  the  lovely  vision,  which  at  times  seemed  almost  to 
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hover  on  the  verg^  of  the  tinsubstantial  creations  of  his  deliriam : 
but  Maude  had  assured  him  that  the  fair  form  was  real  jQesh  and 
blood,  that  it  had  a  human  name,  and  an  actual  living  uncle.  The 
name  was  Ernestine :  the  uncle  was  Mr.  De  Villac,  minister  of 
the  village,  who  lived  in  that  pretty  white-washed  cottage  on  the 
mount.  I  am  afraid  to  describe  so  hacknied  a  theme  for  descrip- 
tion as  a  good,  pious,  old-t^A  clergyman.  Let  the  reader,  then, 
imagine  something  less  sentimental  than  La  Roche,  and  rather  less 
simple  (in  one  sense)  than  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ; — in  short,  a 
plain,  honest  man,  religious,  and  sensible,  well-informed,  and 
cheerful.  I  have,  alas!  no  pathetic  tale  to  tell  of  blighted 
affections,  or  of  a  wife  lost  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  first  innocent 
pledge  of  connubial  love:  nor  can  1  interest  my  readers'  feelings 
by  telling  them  what  delicate  health  Mr.  De  Villac  had ;  he  was 
always  well — had  never  been  unhappy — and  was  an  old  bachelor. 
I  will  not  affirm  that  he  had  never  been,  or  fancied  himself,  io 
love ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  none  the  worse  for  it,  if  he  had. 
Ernestine  was  his  brother's  only  child :  her  father  and  mother  were 
both  dead ;  and,  therefore,  she  Hved  with  her  nearest  surviving 
relative,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  as  dearly 
loved  again.  She  was  his  little  kind  nurse  for  his  sick  poor,  and 
bis  sweet  lady  Bountiful  for  the  needy,  and  his  pretty  schoolmistress 
for  the  chubby  children.  And  so  she  had  found  out  Narenor, 
who,  as  a  friendless  stranger,  had  double  claims  upon  her  kindness, 
and  had  visited  him  in  his  illness.  As  soon  as  he  could  walk  he 
bent  bis  sttps  to  Mr.  De  Villac's:  common  gratitude  required 
this.  Gratitude  to  Maude  would  have  been  all  very  well ;  but 
gratitude  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman  is  (as  every  body  knows) 
a  dangerous  thing,  O  Narenor!  I  tremble  for  you!  Remember 
that  you  hare  a  wife ! 

Ernestine  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  her  patient,  who  now  be- 
gan to  justifj  her  encomium  upon  his  looks.  She  showed  him  her 
birds,  her  flowers,  her  drawings,  with  all  the  innocent  delight  of  a 
young  creatire,  who  has  for  the  first  time  found  something  better 
than  all  these.  There  was  peculiar  danger  for  Narenor  in  the 
manner  of  Ernestine  towards  him.  The  utter  absence  of  all  art, 
or  affectation— the  ease,  the  unconsciousness,  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed him — formed  a  more  effectual  veil  to  the  peril,  than  the 
most  studied  reserve  could  have  done.  In  the  gaiety  of  her  heart, 
she  would  raly  Narenor  most  unmercifully  whenever  she  could 
find  occasion,  and  laugh  at  him  so  sincerely,  that  (while  he  him- 
self became  e^ery  hour  more  and  more  fascinated  with  the  lively 
girl)  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of  becoming  an  object  of  tender 
interest  to  her  The  grand  subject  of  her  raillery  was  the  awk- 
wardness with  which  Narenor  climbed  her  native  hills ;  while  she, 
as  if  endued  uito  them,  flew,  like  a  wild  gazelle,  from  steep  to 
steep,  and  frequently,  having  g^ned  some  point  of  vantage, 
would  stand,  mocking  at  bis  snail-like  progress,  and  waving  to  hlra 
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triomphantly  with  her  hat,  while  her  uncovered  locks  were  shaken 
sportively  in  the  mouDtaln  breeze.  Yet  EmestiDe  began  to  show 
marks  of  attachment,  which,  to  a  less  inexperienced  eye  thaa 
Narenor^s,  >yould  have  been  indubitable.  As  long  as  they  were  in 
the  free  open  air,  where  she  could  dart  away  from  him,  like  a 
bird,  and  return  at  her  pleasure,  and  where  every  object  supplied 
matter  for  conversation,  her  manner  was  wholly  imembarrassed ; 
but,  alone  with  him  in  a  room,  surrounded  by  four  impenetrable 
walls,  she  always  sunk  into  unusual  silence,  and  seemed  to  show 
him  a  sort  of  deference  and  respect,  as  if  then  only  she  betrayed 
her  real  opinion  of  him.  But  the  moment  Mr.  De  Villac  entered 
the  apartment,  it  was  again,  "  Who  cares  what  you  say  ?"  **  Go 
along  you  fright  !'^  ^^  Here,  come  and  hold  my  silk  for  me !  Awk- 
wark !  Fidelin  would  hold  it  better!  Here,  Fidelin,  my  dear  dog, 
come  and  teach  this  man  how  to  hold  it  !^^ 

^^  She  despises  me,  (thought  Narenor  to  himself  one  day,)  and 
therefore  she  can  never  love  me.  But  I  may  worship  her  from  a 
distance,  and  sun  myself  beneath  her  eyes,  without  a  thought  or 
wish  beyond  the  happiness  of  her  presence.^' 

All  this  is  very  well  for  a  time  ;  but  poor  human  nature  will  get 
tired  of  living  upon  looks,  and  being  dieted  upon  smiles.  And 
what  was  Mr.  De  Villac  about  all  this  while  ?  He  was  visiting 
the  sick,  and  composing  his  sermons ;  and,  being  as  poor  a  novice 
in  affairs  of  the  heart  as  Narenor,  thought,  whenever  he  saw  the 
young  people  together,  that  his  dear  Ernestine  was  very  hard  upon 
the  poor  young  man ;  and  sometimes  he  would  give  her  a  little 
lecture  upon  good  manners,  and  beseech  her  to  treat  his  visiter 
with  somewhat  more  consideration. 

One  summer  evening,  Ernestine  told  Narenor  that  she  was  going 
to  practice  a  little  air  which  he  had  taught  her,  on  the  guitar,  in 
her  bower.  ^^  it  will  sound  so  well  in  the  still  calm  evening,  (she 
said,)  and  besides  it  will  be  so  romantic  ; — and  you  love  a  little 
romance.^'  Narenor  accompanied  her  to  the  bower,  it  was  in  a 
little  dell  between  Mr.  De  Villac's  house  and  the  church,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  a  fall  of  water,  just  far  enough  distant  to 
blend  its  murmurs  soothingly  with  music  in  the  bower.  Ernestine 
ran  over  the  chords  lightly,  and,  in  a  fresh^  clear^  gushing  sort  of 
voice,  thus  began. 

'*  I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind«  ^ 

So  light,  so  wild  thy  wandering. 
Thou  hast  no  earthly  chain  to  bind 

One  fetter  on  thine  airy  wing ; 
I  envy  thee  thou  careless  wind ! 

The  flower's  first  ugh  of  blossoming. 
The  harp's  soft  note,  the  woodlark's  song. 

All  unto  thee  their  treasures  bring. 
All  to  thy  fairy  reign  belong ; 

I  envy  thee»  thou  careless  wind! 
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Thy  jocund  wing  o'er  ocean  roves, 

An  echo  to  the  sea-maid's  lay  ; 
Then,  over  rose  and  orange  groves. 

Thy  fragrant  breath  exhales  away ; 
I  envy  thee,  thou  carefess  wind  !"• 

"  Yes,  I  do  indeed  envy  thee !''  said  Narenor  half  involontaril j. 
"  Come,  good,  now,  do  not  be  pensive,  (returned  Ernestine,  laugh* 
ing,)  or  1  shall  run  away  from  you  and  leave  you  to  write  a  son- 
net to  the  rising  moon.^'  There  was  something  in  the  gaiety  of 
Ernestine,  at  this  moment,  which  jarred  disagreeably  with  the 
feelings  of  Narenor.  ^  "  I  would  that  you  could  be  serious  for  a 
few  minutes,  (he  said,^  I  am  not  happy,  indeed  1  am  not !  I  have 
no  friend  but  you,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  Icare 
you,  my  only  friend.  If  i  go  away,  dear  Ernestine,  will  you  some- 
times play  that  song  I  taught  you!^'  Ernestine  answered  not. 
He  looked  at  her ;  her  bead  was  bent  down  and  averted.  He  waft 
conscious  that  she  was  weeping. 

The  next  morning  Narenor  waited  on  Mr.  De  Viilac  to  ask  the 
hand  of  Ernestine. 

What!  with  a  wife  still  living? 

Even  so !  Af^er  having  debated  with  himself  all  night,  he  had 
at  length  pronounced  a  divorce  in  foro  conscientiae,  sophistry  sitting 
umpire  in  the  gown  and  whig  of  conscience.  The  baroness,  he 
argued,  had  broken  all  her  marriage  vows  of  loving,  honouring, 
and  obeying.  With  her  he  could  not  1ive->-yet  he  could  not  oh- 
taln  a  legal  divorce  ;— >and  was  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  wifeless — a  widower,  yet  forbidden  to  marry  ?  He  snatched 
up  his  hat,  and  went  to  Mr.  De  Villac^s. 

The  first  questions  which  that  gentleman  asked,  on  being  soli- 
cited for  the  hand  of  his  niece,  were  pertinent  enough.  "Of 
what  family  are  you,  and  what  fortune  can  you  ensure  to  Ernes- 
tine V^  '^  1  am  the  only  one  surviving  of  a  noble  family  :^^  replied 
Narenor — (he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  in 
that  light !)  "  My  fortune  is  chiefly  in  specie.  One  voucher  for 
myself  1  have  brought  with  me — my  genealogy,  duly  drawn  out 
and  emblazoned  ;  and  he  unfolded  the  glittering  scroll,  rich  with 
vermilion,  azure,  and  gold.  "You  need  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble,  (said  Mr.  De  Viilac,  putting  back  his  hand)  I  have  much 

confidence  in  you — but  stop  !  what  is  this  ?  Son  of cobbler ! 

hunk — hum — tinker!  What  is  all  this?  Do  you  mean  to  mock 
me,  sir?  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  though  1  am  only  a  poor  minis- 
ter, my  descent  ia  unblemished !  I  am  not  to  be  Imposed  upon 
by  tawdry  letters;  though  perhaps  you  flattered  yourself  that  I 
should  pass  over  them  (as  indeed  1  nearly  had)  without  inspection. 
I  would  advite  you  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  insult  an  honest  family 

•  I  hope  that  the  foir  authoress  of  this  song  will  forgive  me  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  transferring  it  to  my  pages. 
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Mij  Ioniser  by  your  presence  !^'  While  Narenor  stammered,  he- 
sitated, and  iras  ready  to  expire  with  shame,  a  voice — a  not-to-be- 
mistaken  voice*— reached  his  ear  from  wilhoat,  and  rooted  him  to 
the  ground  like  a  statue.—"  Where  is  my  lord  ?  (it  said)  Where 
is  my  dearest  husband?  Conduct  me  instantly  to  him!''  The 
door  flew  widely  open,  and  the  baroness  Rudolpha  appeared,  lean- 
ing most  becomingly  on  a  female  attendant.  She  swam  across  the 
apartment  with  easy  grace,  and  half  sunk  into  the  passive  arms  of 
Narenor.  Mr.  De  Villac  now  addressed  the  baroness :  "  Is  this 
gentleman,  madam,  reallv  your  husband  ?''  "  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  call  him  so,''  she  replied  with  fasqinating  sweetness ;— thea 
turning  to  Narenor,  "My  dear,  will  you  not  own  your  poor 
wife  ?"  Narenor  was  silent  "  Consummate  villain !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  De  Villac  At  this  moment,  a  sweet  face  looked  in  through 
the  half-unclosed  door.  "  Is  not  the  conference  over  yet  ?— But 
who  are  all  these  ?"  "  Come  in,  Ernestine,  my  dearest  child !" 
said  Mr.  De  Villac.  "  You  have  had  a  most  wonderful  escape 
from  the  greatest  wretch  that  ever  breathed.  Look  at  him !  He 
cannot  speak  a  word.  What !  quite  dumb !  Nay,  then,  I  must 
speak  for  you !  In  the  first  place,  he  has  insulted  me  with  a  ridi- 
culous genealogy.  In  the  next,  my  dear,  that  lady  is  his  wife  I 
That  is  all !"  Ernestine  did  not  faint,  but  she  became  dreadfully 
pale.  She  pressed  her  heart  a  moment,  as  if  for  breath,  and  then 
turning  to  Narenor,  said,  "  Is  this  true  ?"  He  flew  to  her,  he 
fell  at  her  feet,  he  caught  her  hand,  "  Oh  hear  me !  but  for  one 
moment!  I  will  explain — "  Again  the  door  opened — and  a  tall, 
dark,  sinister-looking  man  stood  before  them.  "  Where  is  my 
wife  ?"  exclaimed  the  portentous  stranger.  "  I  am  assured  that 
she  is  here.  Long,  long  has  been  my  search  for  her,  and  weary 
and  toilsome  has  been  the  way.  But  revenge  thinks  only  of  the 
last  step,  that  leads  it  to  its  purpose.''  The  attention  of  the  party 
was  now  drawn  to  the  baroness  Rudolpha,  who  cried  out  in  the 
real  accents  of  distress,  "  Oh  save  me  from  him !"  and  immedi- 
ately fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  "  Nothing  can  save  thee  from 
me  now !"  said  the  dark-browed  stranger,  as  be  stood,  with  folded 
arms,  contemplating  the  prostrate  form  of  the  baroness,  with  looks 
of  intense  malice,  and  gloomy  exultation.  "  She  is  mine !  and  all 
the  world  cannot  take  her  from  me  !  She  married  me  because  she 
thought  me  rich  ;-<-8he  left  me  because  she  found  me  poor.  But 
the  despised  Conrade  has  tracked  his  victin^.  Come !  No  more  of 
this  weakness!  you  must  away  with  me!"  "Never,  never!" 
cried  the  reviving  baroness ;  "  This  is  my  husband !  Narenor, 
you  will  protect  me !"  Narenor  did  not  look  as  if  he  would  pro- 
tect her.  "  But  who  can  bring  witue^  that  I  am  your  wife  ?" 
said  Rudolpha  to  Conrade.  "  I  can !"  exclaimed  a  voice  whose 
unearthly  and  sepulchral  tones  did  not  proceed  from  any  one  pre- 
sent. All  started,  and  looked  round.  In  a  dusky  recess  at  the 
tower  end  of  the  apartment  was  seen  a  shadowy  iigure,  which 
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Ifarenor  instantlj  recognised  for  that  of  the  oU  man  of  the  Ibreat. 
Bj  degrees,  a  lambent  light  illumiDated  the  form,  and  at  length 
the  comitenance,  pale  and  venerable,  was  distinctly  beheld.  Then 
it  was  that  Ernestine  rushed  forward,  and,  flinging  herself  before 
die  phantom,  exclaimed,  ^  My  Father !  oh  speak  to  me  !'^  ^^  £r- 
Destine,  (returned  the  vision,}  my  daughter !  solicitude  for  thy 
happiness  has  summoned  me  from  the  grave.  Attend,  while  1 
explain  all  that  at  present  seems  mysterious.  After  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  the  adventurer  Conrade,  by  artfully  coonterfeit- 
mg  wealth  and  rank,  obtained  the  hand  of  the  baroness  Rodolpba. 
On  discovering  the  cheat,  she  fled  from  him,  and  employed, 
measures  to  have  him  buried  in  the  mines  of  Idria.  She  theo 
most  unlawfully  married  Narenor.  But  in  his  destiny  I  have  in- 
terested myself  I  saw  in  him  the  elements  of  good  becoming, 
from  the  agency  of  ungoverned  passions,  the  ministers  of  evU. 
By  lea<fiDg  bim  through  a  series  of  adventures,  1  have  endeavoured 
to  give  him  lessons  suited  to  his  mind's  disease.  By  nature  de- 
formed, I  have  embellished  his  person.  In  fortune  poor,  1  have 
enriched  him.  By  descent  unillustrious,  I  have  ennobled  him. 
Have  these  things  made  him  happy  f  Yet,  fear  not,  Ernestine,  to 
bestow  on  him  thy  afiections.  Thy  father  himself  sanctions  it 
The  clay  tha^  is  most  carefully  tempered,  will  make  the  finest 
porcelain. 

^^But  first,  Narenor,  I  must  impose  on  the  a  penance  for  havhig 
dared  to  afiect  my  daughter's  hand,  while  thine  was,  as  thou  didst 
think,  bound  to  another.  Return  to  thy  natiye  deformity,  and 
only  recover  the  graces  of  thy  present  form,  in  proportion  as  thy 
mind  becomes  the  temple  of  well-ordered  thoughts,  and  harmoni- 
ous passions.    When  that  is  the  case,  Ernestine  siiall  be  yours. 

^  To  ftudolpha  and  Conrade,  I  can  assign  no  grater  punish- 
ment than  that  of  tiring  together.    Unhappy  couple,  depart ! 

^^  Narenor,  retire  to  the  Schelwer  forest,  and  there  pass  the  time 
of  thy  probation ! 

^^  Scatter  the  eUxir  to  the  winds— «ast  away  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  bom  the  genealogy." 

Let  the  curtain  drop. 

•o  fAv&of  /«x6i. — But  I  will  not  insult  my  readers  with  a  moral. 
I  will  only  bid  them  most  heartily  farewell.  *  £.  B. 


THE  IRISH. 
That  a  remarkable  cobcidence  exists  in  the  statements  of  every 
historian  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  general  character  of  its 
Inhabitants,  is  a  circumstance  which  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  observations  of  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject. 
Individuals,  living  in  different  centuries;  at  variance,  perhaps  in 
political,  as  well  as  religious  opinions;  employed  as  governors,  or 
wandering  as  travellers ;  all  unite  their  testimony  to  establish  one 
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luiTaryiDg  tale.  DescendiDg  through  each  succeeding  age,  w^ 
perceire  nothing  indicative  of  alteration  or  amendment ;  we  can 
neither  trace  the  march  of  civilization,  nor  hail  the  progress  of 
•erenitj  and  comfort.  Influenced  by  sudden  impulse,  yet  not 
unfrequently  dilatory  in  action ;— listless,  on  the  contrary,  an4 
indifferent,  yet  energetic  and  enthusiastic;  capable  of  ardent 
gratitude,  yet  actuated  by  inveterate  revenge ;— hospitable,  yet 
ferocious ;— submissive,  yet  refractory ;— obliging,  yet  insolent  ;— 
an  Irishman  is  possessed  of  a  disposition,  in  which  nature  seems 
to  have  combined  the  greatest  possible  number  of  contrarieties. 
To  complete  the  picture,  we  have  only  to  add  a  series  of  rebel- 
lion, and  outrage,  and  massacre,  either  occasioned,  or  preceded 
by  oppression,  and  cruelty,  and  executions.  That  such  a  specta- 
cle was  continually  presented  in  former,  times,  an  appeal  to  his- 
tory will  demonstrate.  Imperfectly  subdued,  the  Irish  cherished 
within  their  bosoms  the  glimmerings  of  an  unruly  independence. 
Each  existing  generation  received  the  deathless  principle  from 
their  father,  who,  in  like  manner,  had  derived  their  turbulence  , 
from  a  preceding  age.  Overwhelmed  by  torrents  of  blood,  still 
the  spark  emerged  into  stronger  and  brighter  existence  :-7-stili 
jeach  succeeding  chieftain  animated  his  followers  to  the  conflict, 
and  led  them  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Per  damna,  per  coedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 

Thus  each  treaty  with  their  conquerors  was  violated,  when  some 
favourable  moment  occurred :  rebellion  was  followed  by  rebellion ; 
and  what  one  party  pronounced  the  legitimate  punishment  of  re- 
volt, was  execrated  by  the  other  as  the  lawless  vengeance  of 
tyrants  upon  patriotic  exertions  for  freedom  and  for  right. 

Either  from  wantonness  and  despotism,  or  from  a  melancholy 
necessity,  the  government  of  the  sword  has  been  uniformly  em- 
ployed in  ruling  them: — and  it  has  uniformly  failed.  The  de- 
struction of  one  unruly  member  of  the  conmiunity  only  makes 
way  for  the  appearance  of  another,  equally  desperate  and  de- 
praved. An  ignominious  death  brings  with  it  no  alarm,  and  is 
attended  by  no  beneficial  results.  In  short,  an  Irishman  foresees 
no  danger,  dreads  no  consequences,  and  is  deterred  by  no  severity. 
Every  harsh  endeavour,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  system  of  order 
and  subordination  is  futile  and  unavailing.  What  if  kindness  and 
conciliation  be  tried  ^ — What,  if  some  exertions  be  made  to  rescue 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  from  that  deplorable  ignorance  Is 
which  they  are  involved? 

FOR  THE  PORT   FOUO. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  No.  XLV. 
October,  1824.— Ba#<on. 
While  we  do  not  hesitate  to  scan  the  essays  in  this  journal,  and 
point  out  defects  and  inequalities  in  its  execution,  we  are  equally 
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ready  to  bear  testimony  to  its  merits.  Of  this  disposition,  tbere 
are  to  be  found  several  instances  in  our  pag'es,  before  we  under- 
took to  g^ve  a  re^iar  account  of  its  contents,  it  is  emphatically 
our  duty  to  extol  a  work  which  has  contributed  to  elevate  the 
character  of  American  literature  at  home  and  abroad.  If  in  the 
British  journals,  we  find  less  of  their  wonted  sarcasm  against  our 
country ;  if  the  character  of  American  writers  has  risen  to  dis- 
tinction ;  if  instead  of  being  the  subject  of  contumely  and  invec- 
tive, we  now  receive  respect  and  praise — we  are  among  those 
who  think  that  the  North  American  Review  has  been  no  mean 
instrument  in  effecting  this  salutary  change.  The  coarse  libels 
of  English  travellers  and  reviewers  have  been  there  refuted  with 
weapons  of  tmth  and  talent;  and  those  who  indulged  in  this  base 
warfare  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  were  themselves  vul- 
nerable. The  efforts  of  our  own  writers  have  been  noticed  and 
encouraged  where  they  possessed  merit,  or  exposed  to  derision 
when  they  attempted  to  impose  on  the  community.  Many  subjects 
of  general  concern  have  been  handled  with  ability :  many  inte- 
resting facts  collected ;  and  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try exhibited  in  the  nineteen  volumes  to  which  the  work  has  now 
reached.  At  the  same  time,  the  public  taste  bas  been  improved  : 
the  boundaries  of  our  literary  information  expanded,  and  just  and 
enlarged  principles  inculcatedf  by  the  writers  in  this  journal.  We 
trust  that  public  patronage  may  give  to  the  undertaking  a  con- 
tinuing and  growing  support,  and  afford  the  means  of  prosecuting 
these  laudable  views.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  faithful  annota- 
.tors  on  the  literature  and  character  of  the  times,  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  notice  what  appeared  to  us  blemishes  or  imperfections 
in  the  work  f  holding  it  more  creditable  to  the  country,  if  there 
be  any  such,  that  they  should  be  remarked  at  home  than  be  left 
for  animadversion  by  a  foreign  hand ;  and  anxious,  if  there  be 
errors,  they  should  not  derive  a  sanction  from  being  promul- 
gated in  a  work  of  such  high  authority. 

"  Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius  V'~/m/*u»  Caesar, 

With  this  explanation,  which  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory,  we 
proceed  to  our  task. 

Art.  I.  An  inquiry  into  the  importance  of  the  MilUia  to  a  free 
Commonwealth,,  in  a  letter  from  fVilliam  H,  Sumner^  adjutant-gene* 
ral  of  Massachtuetts^  to  John  Adams.  Boston^  1823.  Observations 
on  JVational  Defence^  drawn  from  Capt,  Partridge's  letter  on  t/iat 
subject^  and  Gen.  Sumner'^s  letter.  Boston^  1824.  Ibis  is  a  valuable 
article,  both  as  respects  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of, 
and  the  spirit  and  s^le  in  which  it  is  written.  It  contains  a  historical 
survey  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Militia,  inter- 
spersed with  many  useful  hints  and  reflections.  The  writer  thinks 
that  the  objects  of  the  first  consequence,  are,  to  furnish  arms  to 
the  militia)  and  to  classify  them  by  making  the  dividing  line  at  the 
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nge  of  25.  ^^  The  yoang^er  clauBs  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26^ 
are  not  only  the  best  fitted  for  military  life  and  daty,  in  respect 
to  health,  yigonr,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  but  may,  at  all  times, 
be  abstracted  from  the  community  with  the  least  inconvenience 
to  its  ordinary  pursuits,  and  the  least  diminution  of  domestic  com- 
forts and  protection.^'  The  encampment  of  the  militia  he  disap- 
proves of;  nor  does  he  seem  to  hold  in  much  estimation  the  degree 
of  knowledge  derived  from  militia  trainings.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  remarked  on  this  subject,  as  a  strong  fact,  that  two  of 
the  most  distingui^ed  officers  of  the  regular  army  in  the  late  war, 
Jackson  and  Broron^  were,  in  the  first  instance,  militia  officers. 
After  all,  perhaps,  the  great  utility  of  militia  enrolments  and 
trainings  is,  what  we  do  not  find  adverted  to  by  this  writer,  not 
80  much  the  military  skill  or  martial  spirit  they  disseminate,  at 
the  great  lesson  they  inculcate,  that  in  a  free  government  every 
citizen  is  bound  to  defend  the  country,  and  that  when  the  laws 
require  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  takes  up  his  arms  and 
inarches  to  the  field.  We  quote  with  pleasure  a  remark,  which 
is  in  our  opinion,  a  complete  answer  to  a  very  common  objection 
made  to  militia  training,^that  they  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
which  might  be  belter  employed.  '^  The  few  trainings  which  are 
established  in  the  several  states  are  not  deemed  a  burden  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  militia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  anticipated 
with  pleasure  and  even  with  eagerness,  as  authorized  relaxations 
from  labours  or  monotonous  pursuits,  which  relieve  the  body  and 
give  energy  to  the  feelings.  Besides,  we  are  well  assured  that 
their  effect  is  to  excite  and  nourish  some  of  the  best  sentiments 
of  a  free  republican  people."  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Re- 
viewer, when  he  attributes  the  success  of  our  militia  on  several 
occasions  to  the  confidence  and  presumption  of  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially in  his  view  of  the  result  at  New  Orleans.  **At  New 
Orleans,"  he  says,  ^^  as  the  militia  were  in  position,  it  would  have 
been  the  part  of  good  generalship  to  endeavour  to  turn  that  posi- 
tion. That  such  a  mano&uvre  was  practicable,  the  success  of 
Colonel  Thornton  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  proof.  Had 
General  Packenham  established  a  strong  body  on  that  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  deferred  his  atta<^k  on  the  other  until  the  lines 
were  enfiladed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  thousands  of  British  had 
been  saved,  and  New  Orleans  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 
We  perceive  no  rational  grounds  for  venturing  an  opinion,  which 
certainly  detracts  in  some  measure  from  the  prowess  of  the 
American  arms,  and  from  the  glory  acquired  by  them  on  the  8th 
of  January  1815,  and  without  something  more  convincing  than  we 
have  seen,  we  should  protest  against  the  opinion  as  unwarranted 
and  unjust.  It  is  at  all  tinoes  difficult  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  war  where  much  \b 
often  the  effect  of  accident.  But  how  the  affairs  of  the  British 
could  be  improved  by  a  division  of  their  army  with  a  broad  and 
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vapid  river  between,  and  that  river  occopied  by  an  Americaii  ns^ 
val  force,  or  how  they  could  have  transported  cannon,  or  enfiladed 
oar  works  when  our  batteries  uniformly  proved  superior  to  thein 
in  every  trial  before  New  Orleans,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  W« 
know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  opinion  of  Major  Latour,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  who  wrote  the  history  of  that  campaign,  was  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Reviewer ;  and  be  had  every  opportunity  of  fonn- 
ing  a  just  opinion.  Major  Latour,  speaking  of  this  plan  of  attack, 
namely,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  says  he  is  ^  far  from  think- 
ing it  would  have  been  ultimately  successiful,"  had  it  been  adopt- 
ed. 

Art.  II.  Hints  on  extempofWMmu  preachings  by  Hemy  Ware^  jwmr, 
Boston. — The  Reviewer  endeavours  to  stimulate  the  clei^y  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  and  suggests  several  powerful  reasons  for 
their  acquiring  the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  instead  of 
resting  contented  with  written  sermons,  or  notes.  Surveyed 
throughout  the  union,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  clei^ 
are  inferior  to  the  bar  in  the  art  of  speaking;  and  we  have  ne 
doubt  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  owing  to  their  devotion  te 
written  instead  of  oral  compoMtlon.  There  is  an  illustration  by 
Mr.  Ware  on  this  subject,  which  is  so  apt  and  so  well  managed, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  ^  If  any  one  would  sing^ 
lie  attends  a  master  and  is  drilled  in  the  very  elementary  princi» 

Eles,  and  only  after  the  most  laborious  process  dares  to  exercise 
is  voice  in  public.  This  he  does,  though  he  has  scarce  any  thin|^ 
to  learn  but  the  mechanical  execution  of  what  lies  in  sensible 
forms  before  his  eye.  But  the  extempore  speaker,  who  is  to  in* 
vent  as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  an  operation  of  the  mind  ae 
well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters  upon  the  work  without  prepaTa«» 
tory  <&scipUne,  and  then  wonders  that  he  fails !  If  he  were  learn-* 
ing  to  play  on  the  flute  for  public  exhibition,  what  hours  and  days 
would  he  spend  in  giving  facility  to  his  fingers  and  attaining  the 
power  of  the  sweetest  and  most  impressive  execution.  If  he  were 
devoting  himself  to  the  organ,  what  months  and  years  would  he 
labour,  that  he  might  know  its  compass  and  be  master  of  its  keya, 
and  be  able  to  draw  out  at  will  all  its  various  combinations  of 
harmonious  sound  and  its  full  richness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
And  yet  he  will  fancy  that  the  grandest,  the  most  various,  the 
most  expressive  of  all  its  instruments,  which  the  infinite  Creator 
has  fashioned  by  the  union  of  an  intellectual  soul  with  the  pow* 
ers  of  speech,  may  be  played  upon  without  study  or  practice ;  he 
comes  to  it  a  mere  uninstructed  tyro  and  thinks  to  manage  all  its 
stops,  and  command  the  whole  compass  of  its  varied  and  compre* 
hensive  power !  He  finds  himself  a  bungler  in  the  attempt,  ii 
.mortified  at  his  failure,  and  settles  m  his  mind  forever  that  the 
attempt  is  vain  !'^ 

Art.  III.  Ths  Works  of  Goethe. — This  article  presents  a  vhidi- 
cation  of  German  literature,  and  an  account  of  Goethe  and  hii 
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wrMimf,  with  trtaslations  of  some  of  hb  poetry.  It  coutaint 
tome  g^ood  writiog  aod  juBt  criticism.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  it 
m  authority  for  what  we  have  advanced  in  a  former  number  of 
cor  remarks,  touching  the  merits  of  Wordsworth^  as  a  poet  The 
reviewer  here  observes,  with  great  truth  and  justice,  in  con- 
formity with  our  own  views  on  the  subject,  that  ^^  popularity,  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  popularity,  is  the  least  questionable  testimony 
to  poetic  excellence.  If  the  multitude  and  the  critic  are  at  vari- 
ance, the  latter  is  in  the  wrong.  The  poet  reflects  the  passions 
and  sentiments  of  men ;  he  cannot  please  long  and  widely,  unless 
he  reflects  them  with  truth.'' 

Art.  IV.  The  American  Farmer.  By  John  H,  Skinner.  BaUir 
wu>rey  1821-1824.— Mr.  Skinner's  highly  useful  newspaper  is  re- 
commended, and  its  merits  pointed  out,  with  a  previous  dissei^ 
Hon  on  political  economy,  in  which  some  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  French  economists,  and  of  Adam  Smith,  are  examined  and 
iiscusaed.    Why  is  Mr.  Fessenden  overlooked? 

Art.  V.  /toitaii  JSTarratwe  Poetry, — This  article  comprises 
aketches,  at  some  length,  of  certain  Italian  poets,  namely,  Poli- 
tian,  Fulci,  Boiardo,  Bemi,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Tassoni,  and  Forti- 
ffuerra,  and  may  prove  useful  to  such  as  wish  to  cultivate  Italian 
uterature,  and  to  find  an  easy  access  to  the  names  of  their  poets, 
and  the  character  of  their  productions.  We  have  already  ex- 
l^ressed  regret  that  the  pages  of  the  Review  are  occupied  on  such 
a  subject,  and  find  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion. 

Art.  VI.  Daou*$  Juttice  of  the  Peace.  Boston.,  1 824. — We  have 
BO  doubt,  from  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work,  that  it 
deserves  all  that  is  said  of  it ;  and  the  critic  writes  like  one  who 
underatands  his  subject  The  powers  of  a  magistrate  are  so  ex* 
tensive  and  important,  that  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  those 
who  endeavour  to  teach  them  that  knowledge  in  which  they  are 
«>  wofully  deficient.  In  this  state  our  justices  are  very  generally 
nuisances  to  the  community,  because  their  commissions  are  too 
often  the  rewards  of,  or  incentives  to,  political  debasement  Would 
it  not  have  a  salutary  eflect,  if  every  justice  should  be  obliged  to 
undergo  an  examination  in  open  court,  as  to  his  moral  conduct 
and  professional  acquirements,  before  he  is  allowed  to  act  as  a 
public  ofiicer? 

Art.  VIL  SmeUie*$  Philosophy  of  Naiural  History,  'anth  additions 
mnd  aUeraiionSy  by  John  Ware,  M.D.  BoHon,  1824. — We  ar« 
struck,  in  this  article,  with  a  quotation  from  Cuvier,  which  the 
reviewer  introduces,  and  says,  ^^  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
Bovel  and  iitt^enious."  ^^  We  cannot  conceive,"  says  Cuvier,  ^  a 
•lear  idea  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  without  admitting  that  they 
have  in  their  sensorium,  certain  innate  and  uniform  ideas  and  sen- 
sations, which  determine  their  actions  in  the  same  way  as  their 
ordinary  and  accidental  sensations  commonly  determine  them. 
ft  is  a  sort  of  dream  or  vision  which  accompanies  them  at  ^1 
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times,  and  io  every  things  which  concerns  their  instinct.     We  mm^ 
regard  them  at  species  of  somnamhulists?'* 

That  "God  is  the  soul  of  brutes,"  is  an  ancient  apotbegfm;'  but 
the  making  animals  a  sort  of  sleep-walkers,  is,  we  grant,  some* 
thing  new.  It  does  not,  however,  deserve  the  merit  of  ingenoity ; 
It  is  rather  a  pretty  conceit.  It  sheds  no  light  on  the  mystery  of 
instinct,  but  rather  casts  a  veil  over  a  subject  already  sufficiently 
obscure.  Is  it  not  odd  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  after  be- 
ing exploded  by  metaphysicians,  as  applied  to  man,  should  be 
transferred  by  naturalists  to  the  brute  creation  ? 

Art.  VI IL  SampsorCs  Discourse  on  the  Common  Law,    New  Yorkj 
1824. — Thereviei^er  falls  in  with  Mr.  Sampson's  notions  of  fram- 
ing cedes   for  the  digest  and  regulation  of  American  law,  bj 
4|ecting  such  parts  of  the  common  law  as  are  not  consonant  with 
our  constitutions  and  state  of  society,  and  forming  a  unique  and  ho- 
mogeneous whole.  The  subject  is  largely  dwelt  on,  and  the  various 
ai^uments  in  its  favour  brought  forward,  on  the  whole,  more  ui 
a  speculative  than  in  a  sound,  philosophical,  or  convincing  manner. 
In  our  review  of  Mr.  Sampson^s  book,  we  suggested  our  opinioos, 
and  we  do  not  think  the  reviewer  has  met  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  plan,  or  exhibited  the  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity, that  would  follow  its  execution.     There  is  one  remark  id 
page  433,  which  has  been  so  often  made  as  to  become  trite,  of 
late,  and  which  we  quote  for  the  sake  of  accompanying  it  with 
another  passage  to  show  its  antiquity :  "  The  multiplication  of 
reports  emanating  from  the  numerous  collateral  sources  of  juris- 
diction, is  becoming  an  evil  alarming  and  impossible  to  be  loog 
borne.     It  has  of  late  increased  enormously  in  every  mode  H 
increase;  the  establishment  of  new  tribunals;  the  increased  habit 
of  reporting ;  and  the  prolix  method  adopted  by  the  reporter." 
^^  Such  has  been  this  increase  that  very  few  of  the  profession  caa 
affi)rd  to  purchase,  and  none  can  read  all  the  books  which  it '» 
thought  desirable  if  not  necessary  to  purchase,"  &c.  &c    In  Bur* 
ton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1621, 
we  met  with  the  following:  "  What  a  catalogue  of  new  books  ail 
this  year,  all  this  age,  I  say,  have  our  Frankfort  marts,  our  do- 
mestic marts  brought  out !  Twice  a  year,  proferuntse  nova  ing§' 
nia  et  ostentant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out  and  set  them  to  sale.   So 
that  (which  Gesner  much  di^sires)  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not 
had  by  some  prince's  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  it  will  run  oe 
in  infinitum,  Quis  tarn  avidus  librorum  heUuo  ;  who  can  read  them  ? 
As  already  we  shall  have  a  vast  chaos  and  confusion  of  books; 
we  are  oppressed  with  them ;  our  eyes  ache  with  reading,  our 
fingers  with  turning."    We  have  here  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  reviewer's  complaint,  made  two  centuries  ago,  and  let  us 
ask,  what  has  become  of  all  this  pile  of  books  which  alarmed  poor 
Burton  and  distracted  his  mind  ?  Some  few  are  preserved ;  but 
th^  mass  has  perished.    The  latter,  notwittkstandiog,  were  ose^ 
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fal  Hi  their  reneration ;  and  soceeediog  ones  hare  extracted  fFom 
ttkem  what  little  was  Taioable,  and  preserved  It;  while  the  rest 
became  capat  mortuum,  and  was  burned,  as  were  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  which  flourished  at  the  same  moment  It  Is  so  in  all 
hmnan  productions;  in  the  books  of  the  physician,  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
lawyer.  The  monkish  legends  during  any  of  the  dark  ages,  would 
not  have  been  more  completely  annihilated,  as  to  us,  had  they 
•hared  the  fate  of  the  library  of  Alexander,  than  they  are  by  their 
ttnsuitableness  to  our  wants  and  occasions. 

Art.  IX.  Fan  Jacoli^s  Science  of  Poiitieod  £cofiomyv— This  is  a 
Tiew  of  a  woiic  on  political  economy  and  finance,  by  a  German 
professor,  in  which  the  reviewer  indulges  Uttle  in  his  own  re- 
Biarks.  The  extracts  given  from  the  woiic,  are  Interesting,  and 
•xhibit  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mhd  in  Mr.  Van  Jacob. 

Aet.  X.  LeUers  to  the  Hon.  fViUiam  Pracott^  LL.D.  on  the  Free 
SchooU  ofJ^ew  England^  by  James  G.  Carber.  Boston^  1824.— The 
account  given  under  this  head,  of  the  means  of  education  in  Bosr 
km,  is  gratifying,  and  eminently  honourable  lo  that  metropolis, 

^  In  providing  means  for  the  gradual  advancement  of  all,  from 
the  humblest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  to  some  of  its  best  attain*^ 
■lents,  the  city  of  Boston  offers  an  honourable  example,  which  is 
the  more  striking,  as  it  is  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  first 
step  there  Is  taken  in  the  primary  schools,  where  twenty-^x  bun* 
dred  children,  from  the  age  of  four  to  seven  are  constantly  in* 
atructed,  by  female  teachers,  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  next 
•tep  is  in  the  reading  schools,  where  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  from  se«ren  to  fourteen,  are  taught  reading,  writing, 

Simmar,  arithneHc,  and  geography.  About  one  hundred  and 
y,  from  twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  pursue  natural  philoso- 
phy, geometry,  mathematics,  French,  history,  &c.  at  the  High 
School.  And  about  two  hundred  and  thirty,  in  the  ancient  granw 
mar  school,  are  thoroughly  carried  through  the  principal  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  entering  at  mne  or  ten  and  remaining  five 
years.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  Is  at  once  beautiful  and 
practical.  No  step,  no  facility  is  wanting.  The  poorest  boy  of 
the  six  thousand,  who  are  thus  taught  by  the  city,  can,  without 
the  expense  of  a  dollar,  except  in  books,  obtain  a  thorough  edu- 
cation ;  and  no  further  comment  on  the  practical  influence  and 
operation  of  this  system  is  necessary,  than  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  children  of  the  rich  are  found  in  these  firee  schools,  no  less 
than  the  children  of  the  poor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  wealth,  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  cannot  buy  a  better  education,  than  b  freely 
*  given  to  the  poor;  a  most  honourable  example,  not  only  wortl^ 
of  all  imitation  throughout  a  free  state^  but  deserving  every  form 
of  legislative  countenance  and  support.^' 

DBCBMBBfl,  1824--NO.  VJZ.  61 
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CHINESE  BONS  MOTS. 

Mil  Oldscbool, 

The  foliowiog  witticisms  wer^  lately  translated  from  a  Chinese 
jest  book,  entitied  Sias-u-Sus,  into  the  Trench  language,  from 
which  I  have  rendered  them  into  English  for  the  amusement  of 
yonr  readers : 

A  tippler  dreamt  that  he  had  found  a  cup  of  excellent  wine« 
To  enjoy  it  the  better,  be  put  it  by  the  fire  to  warm,  but  just  at 
Ite  was  going  to  drink  it,  he  awoke.  ^^  Fool  that  1  was,'^  cried  he, 
why  could  I  not  as  well  have  drunk  it  cold?'' 

A  man  seeing  a  render  of  oysters  pass  by,  asked  him,  ^  Hoi^ 
do  you  sell  them  by  the  pound  f  The  other  replied,  ^  pysten 
are  sold  by  measure,  not  by  weight.^ — ^'  You  must  be  Tery  hard 
of  hearing,"  rejoined  the  purchaser,  'Mf  you  did  not  hear  that  I 
asked  you  how  much  a  footf ' 

A  certaia  miser  was  always  afraid  of  filling  a  glass  of  wine  up 
to  the  top.  One  of  his  guests  took  up  his  glass  and  looked  at  it 
attentively.  ^  This  glass  is  too  deep ;"  said  he,  ^^  half  of  it  should 
be  cut  off/'—''  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  miser.  '*  Because,"  answered 
be, ''  if  the  upper  part  is  not  to  contain  wine,  it  is  of  no  use."  ^ 

Two  brothers  were  cultivating  the  earth  together.  The  oldest 
went  out  first  to  prepare  the  dinner,  and  then  called  his  brother : 
^wadt,"  said  he,  with  a  loud  roice,  ''until  i  have  concealed  aj 
iMck-axe ;  1  am  comiag  presently."  When  they  were  at  the  ta» 
We,  his  brother  reproached  him  with  his  imprudence  in  callln|» 
out  so  loudly  when  1^  was  afraid  of  being  robbed.  The  dinner 
being  ended,  the  younger  brother  went  to  look  for  his  pick-axe^ 
but  it  was  gone.  Then  he  rap  ip  the  other  and  whispered  in  hif 
ear,  "  my  pick'^xe  is  stolen." 

A  man  had  his  picture  drawn ;  the  painter  desired  him  to  call 
all  who  passed  by  and  ask  them  whether  it  was^not  a  good  likeness. 
He  did  so,  and  the  first  answered,  "  the  cap  is  very  like."  A 
second  said  "  the  coat  is  very  well  taken  off;"  and  so  on.  "  This 
is  not  the  question,"  cried  the  painter  j  "whatdo  vou  think  of  the 
face  f  The  man  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  replied,  "  the  beard 
and  hair  are  very  well  represented !" 

A  learned  Chinese  perceived  that  a  robber  was  dtg^ng  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  his  house.  He  had  at  that  moment  on  the  fire  a 
tea  kettle  full  of  boiling  water-*He  takes  it,  sets  himself  near  the 
wall  and  waits  the  result  of  the  robber's  operation.  The  opening  * 
made,  the  intruder  first  thrusts  in  his  two  feet,  which  the  master 
of  the  house  lays  hold  of  and  sprinkles  them  with  boiling  water. 
The  robber  shrieks  out  most  dreadfully,  and  begs  to  be  pardon- 
ed— But  the  other  answers  him  with  great  granty :  '^  Only  wait 
until  1  have  emptied  my  tea-kettle." 
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A  ridi  Bian  fired  in  a  hoose  between  two  blacksmiths,  and  waa 
tfitiirbed  bj  the  aoise  thej  made.  At  last  they  promised  to  re* 
More,  om  condition  that  he  should  give  them  an  excellent  dinner, 
which  he  readily  agreed  to  do.  When  the  promised  feast  was 
^•nded,  he  asked  them  whither  they  intended  to  transfer  their 
'domiciles.  ^  Why,''  answered  one  of  them,  ^  my  companion  will 
remove  to  my  hoiMe,  and  I  to  his.'' 

A  young  married  woman,  the  third  day  after  her  marriage,  stole 
tlily  behind  her  husband  and  kissed  him ;  the  husband  chid  her, 
and  said  it  was  not  decent  ^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  an* 
twered  she,  ^^  I  did  not  know  it  was  you." 

A  rich  man  was  very  curious  of  antiquities,  which  he  purchased 
without  knowing  whether  they  were  true  or  false,  until  he  waa 

£te  ruined — Haying  thus  spent  all  his  money,  he  was  at  last  re- 
^d  to  beg,  and  would  cry  out,  ^^  Good  charitable  souls,  please 
to  giTO  me  a  few  of  the  antique  coins  struck  by  the  Emperor 
Tai-Koung." 

There  was  a  child  in  a  house  which  was  continually  crying  and. 
importuned  every  body.  A  physician  was  called,  who  administer- 
ed a  composing  draught,  and  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  the  reme- 
dy. AAer  a  few  hours  the  child  ceased  to  cry,  and  the  Doctor 
exclaimed :  ^^  God  be  thanked !  the  child  is  cured."  ^^  Tes,** 
answered  somebody,  ^^  the  child  cries  no  more,  but  the  mother 
Is  sobbing." 

A  man  having  been  cured  of  a  severe  disorder  by  a  white  po- 
Gon,  forgot  to  Uiank  the  physician  to  whom  he  was  indebted  foe 
his  health.  The  doctor  was  much  hurt  by  this  piece  of  ingratitude. 
One  day  his  late  patient  called  upon  him,  and  asked  what  he 
should  give  to  his  dog  that  was  sick?  ^^Give  him,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  a  white  potion." 

A  man  was  condemned  to  the  gallows — one  of  his  relations  hav- 
h^seen  blm,  asked  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  that  punishment. 
^  As  I  was"  said  he,  ^  passing  along  the  highway,  I  saw  a  small 
rope  on  the  ground,  I  thought  it  might  be  good  for  something, 
and  I  picked  it  up  and  went  away  with  it  This  is  the  cause  of 
my  misfortune."  ^Whatf  said  that  kinsman,  "hanged  for  tak- 
ing a  rope  ?  This  was  surely  never  seen  before."—"  It  is  true," 
replied  the  thief,  "  there  was  something  at  the  end  of  it"— Being 
asked  what  it  was,  he  answered :  "  only  two  oxen." 


[for  the  port  folio.] 
MEMENTO  OF  WILSON,  THE  NATURALIST. 
*^  Baron  Cuvier,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  their  annual  public  meeting  in  Paris,  April  24th,  1824, 
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fiyet  ariew  of  thevtate  andprogpress  of  natonl  Ustorj, iiiice  tte 
return  of  maritime  peace.  Id  an  intelligeDt  summary  of  tlie 
bbourers  in  different  coirotriet,  he  introduces  this  remark  relatiye 
to  our  own.  ^  Wilson^s  Birds  of  the  United  States,  des^^ned,  e»- 
^^ved  and  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  by  artists  of  ihm 
country,  are  not  inferior  to  our  best  collections.' " 

Alcxaudbr  WiLscNT,  author  o{  the  American  Ornithology,  the 
most  splendid  work  Ihat  has  yet  been  produced  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  was  a  native  of  Paisly,  in  Scotland,  where  the  first  efib- 
•ions  of  ills  genius,  in  poetry  and  romance,  not  meeting  with  en- 
couragement, he  came  X)yer  to  America  at  the  age  of  six  and 
twenty.  Arriving  at  New  Castle,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  in  the  summer  of  1794,  he  walked  up  to  Philadelphia^ 
with  a  fowling  piece  upon  his  shoulder;  when  the  first  bird  that 
presented  itself  in  the  woods,  happened  to  be  a  red  headed 
wook-pecker,  the  brilliant  colours  of  which,  exciting  his  admi- 
ration, would  seem  to  have  been  the  stimulating  cause  of  his  future 
pursuits ;  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  d^covered  any  parti- 
cular predilection  for  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the  land  of 
Ills  nativity,  and  his  earilest  engagements  in  his  adopted  country 
were  necessarily  in  the  line  of  school-keeping,  for  a  livelihood. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  first  essays  of  our  adventurer, 
as  a  scieitific  delineator,  is  g^ven  by  his  biographer,  in  the  ninth 
and  last  volume  of  the  Ornithology,  which  was  not  published  until 
after  his  decease ;  but  which  nearly  completed  the  magnificent 
undertaking  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  customary  indulgence.  On  the  very  day  whereon  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness,  he  had  made  out  a  list  of  those  birds 
which  he  intended  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  terminate  the 
work. 

This  indefatigable  naturalist  died  of  a  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
hiattention  to  his  own  personal  wants,  and  the  necessary  relaxa- 
tion trom  incessant  labours,  to  perfect  the  work  he  had  undertaken; 
and  his  remains  were  interred  under  the  trees,  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Swedish  church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  this  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  productions  of  nature,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  bvried  in 
some  rural  spot^  sacred  to  peace  and  solitude^  where  the  charms  of  nature 
mijght  invite  the  steps  oj  the  votary  of  the  Muses^  and  the  Ivotr  af 
tdmce*  and  where  the  birds  might  sing  over  his  grave. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

MERRIMENT. 
The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  a  Scottish  clergymsm,  who  hav  lately 
produced  a  new  edition  of  Bums,  which  narrowly  escaped  tlie 
cTensorship  ef  the  General  Assembly,  is  said  to  be  a  reviver  of 
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I  Snift^  walk  of  wit— the  choice  of  texti.  For  etamp^ 
when  he  leA  the  town  of  Ayr,  where  he  was  understood  to  hayt 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  fiilr  sex,  he  preached  his  Taledic- 
lory  sermon  firom  this  passage,  ^^  and  they  aUfell  i^pon  PauTi  neck 
mnd  kisied  Mm«^^  Another  time,  when  he  was  called  on  to  preach 
before  a  regiment  of  sharp-shooters,  who  came  to  church  in  their 
bottle-green  uniforms,  he  held  forth  from,  ^  and  !  beheld  men  like 
treee^  walking.^  He  once  made  serious  proposals  to  a  young  lady 
whose  christian  name  was  Lydia.  On  this  occasion,  the  clerical 
wit  took  for  his  text,  ^^  And  a  certain  woman,  named  Lydia,  heard 
w ;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  unto  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.''  He  has  published  a  volume 
of  ieux  d'esprits,  under  the  name  of  ^  Paul's  Epistles  to  th^ 

Soon  after  Lord  Kenyon  was  appohited  Master  of  the  Rolls,  he 
was  listening  very  attentively  to  a  young  clerk,  who  was  reading 
to  him,  before  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  the  con- 
Teyances  of  an  estate,  and  on  coming  to  the  word  enowh^  pro- 
nounced it  enow.  His  Honour  inmiediately  interrupted  him— 
^ Hold !  hold !  you  must  stand  corrected ;  e  n  oughis^  accord- 
ing to  the  vernacular  custom,  pronounced  envffj  and  so  must  all 
other  English  words  which  terminate  in  o  tf  g\  as  for  example, 
Umghy  roughs  eougki  &c."  The  clerk  bowed,  blushed,  and  went 
on  for  some  time,  wlien  coming  to  the  word  plough^  he  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  a  penetrating  look  at  his  honour,  called  it  plu^f 
The  great  lawyer  stroked  bis  chin,  and  with  a  smile,  candidly  said, 
— -^  Young  man,  /  iU  correctedJ^^ 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
LTTERARy  INTELUGENCE. 

Zampelior,  an  ii^nious  young  author,  has  published  a  new 
Greek  Tragedy,  caUed  Timoleon^  and  dedicated  it  to  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Coray :  two  others,  Scanderberg  and  Ckmetaniine  Pakeo^ 
hgu$^  are  ready  for  the  press— ilfntloacyJt,  a  learned  Greek  of 
Corfu,  has  idso  translated  into  French  the  whole  collection  of  the 
proclamations  and  documents  issued  by  the  Senate  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  the  commencement  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  TurlLS,  which  are  to  be  published  at  Paris.  A 
young  Greek  named  Piccolo^  has  likewise  translated  the  Philoeieiee 
of  Sophocles  into  modem  Greek.  This  is  the  piece  which  was 
lately  performed  at  Odessa  by  Greek  Actors,  amidst  boundless 
acclamation ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  whole  pit  shouted, 
^Greece  forever!  Long  live  its  generous  friends!"  Spiridion 
Petrettini,  a  Greek  of  Corfu,  has  published  at  Padua  a  translation 
•f  Veileius  Patercolus. 

The  Medical  and  CMrurgical  FacnUy  ef  Maryland  ef er  a  pr6- 
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vSam  of  «ie  hinAred  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  GoM  Medd,  (at  tte 
4>ptioD  of  the  SQCcessftil  candidate,)  for  the  best  essay  ^^  oq  the 
Pathology  and  treatment  of  Ghidera  Infantum  ;^'  to  be  sent  (posl- 
9ige  pai^  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1825. 

Dr.  Wanostcocht,  well  known  by  his  nsefnl  elementary  books^ 
has  published  an  Epitome  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Snch  a  book,  snbstitutinf  a  general  view  of  Ame- 
rican Law  and  Jurisprudence,  in  the  place  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  English  system,  should  be  introduced  into  our  seminaries. 
The  opinion  is  pretty  general  among  us,  that  if  a  young  man  is 
not  intended  for  the  law,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country.  We 
have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  educated  at  one  of  our 
best  seminaries,  and  afterwards  associated  with  the  first  society, 
upon  being  asked  in  a  large  company  at  Paris,  how  our  president 
was  elected,  answered  that  it  was  by  the  governors  of  die  several 
states,  assembled  at  Washington  once  in  every  four  years,  for  that 
purpose. 

A  German  Professor,  named  Camper,  has  announced  that  he 
has  found  out  the  reason  why  monkies  do  not  speak.  He  ascribes 
their  taciturnity  to  their  aerial  antics !  This  philosopher  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Viiginian  negro,  who  said  that  these 
animals  would  not  speak  lest  '^  Alassa  might  make  them  work.^' 
We  wish  some  of  our  craniologists  would  procure  casts  of  the 
beads  of  these  philosophers,  as  we  think  they  would  exhibit  ad« 
mirable  developments  of  the  organ  called  moetUweneu.  The 
same  organ,  we  imagine,  might  be  found  very  prominent  on  the 
pericranium  of  the  gentleman  who  invented  a  new  alphabet,  some 
years  ago,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  with 
their  gold  Magellanic  Premium ! 

An  English  lady  has  translated  into  Italian  the  celebrated  tale 
of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  To  this  task  she  was  excited 
she  says,  by  the  strong  admiration  she  has  always  felt  for  the 
noble  and  charming  Italian  language.  Her  performance  has  not 
reached  this  country ;  but  we  are  enabled,  by  the  means  of  a 
quotation  in  a  review  to  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of  it  It  i9 
the  well  known  sentence  with  which  the  tale  commences : 

^^  Voi  che  ascoltate  con  creduliti  li  suggerimenti  d'una  ferdda 
imms^^inazione,  e  sequitate,  con  ardore,  li  fantasmi  della  Speranza ; 
che  aspettate  che  Feta  matura  adempia  le  promesse  della  gio- 
ventu,  credendo  cosi  ottener  domani,  quel  che  il  g^omo  d'oggi  vi 
niega;  porgete  attento  orecchio  alia  storia  di  Rassela,  Principe 
d'Abissinia.'' 

We  would  SQggest,  though  with  entire  deference  to  those  who 
have  some  experience  in  such  matters,  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  very  useful  exercise  for  young  persons  to  retranslate  these  ver- 
sions from  our  own  idiom,  and  then  compare  their  versions  with 
the  original.    We  do  not  know  whetlier  it  has  been  tried  in  any 
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#r  om  fldiooli.  If  it  tboQld  ftol  kiproTe  Ihem  in  the  acqoMfioD  ef 
Ihe  fore%D  toftgue)  we  are  quite  certaia  that  it  would  make  then 
nare  £ui^liar  with  their  ewe ;  and  this  is  no  trifling  gain  when 
we  coQgider  how  maoy  vulgarians  disfigure  the  couTereatioii  of 
■may  of  our  yowig  persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  polite  tonyersation. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Griffith  has  published  an  interesting  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Within  the  memory  of 
mwaj  who  are  still  on  the  theatre  of  life,  this  was  quite  an  insig- 
Bificaot  village.  It  is  now  crowded  with  splendid  edifices,  whidi 
aitesi  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  the 
honour  of  having  erected  the  first  monument  to  the  memory  at 
the  Father  of  bk  country.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's example  could  be  followed  in  other  cities :  at  any  rate  we 
b<^  that  h(s  industry  may  be  suitably  rewarded. 
•  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work  to  review  treatisea 
on  law,  or  we  should  do  more  than  take  a  passing  notice  of  the 
able  and  profound  ^'  Dissertation  on  the  nature  cmd  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  Staies^^'*  lately  published 
in  this  city,  by  Mr  Duponceau.  In  this  work,  many  new  and  in* 
teresting  Hgktd  are  thrown  on  a  question  which  it  appears  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  our  most 
distinguished  judges  and  statesmen,  and  which  may  yet  be  cont 
Mered  as  unsettled.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  make  i^ 
strong  impression  on  the  subject,  and  if  it  does  not  convince  every 
reader,  it  will  omterially  aid  him  in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion. 
The  author's  prominent  idea  is,  that  there  exists  a  conunon  law 
jurisdictioo  in  the  United  States,  in  criminal  cases ;  if  the  word 
jurisdiction  be  understood,  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  not  as  aur 
tborizing  the  courts  to  act  of  themselves,  but  as  furnishing  the  rule 
of  proceeding  and  of  punishment  where  congress  enables  them  to 
act ;  though  congress  do  not  define  the  crime  or  designate  th« 
jKmishment,  in  other  words,  ^^  the  common  law  is  no  longer  the 
source  of  power  or  jurisdiction,  but  the  fneans  or  instrument  througl| 
which  it  is  exercised.''  Pref.  xi.  Having  thus  disarmed  the  comr 
raoE  law  of  its  only  dangerous  attribute,  the  power-gioing-capacity^ 
he  considers  it  as  perfectlv  harmless  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  as  beneficial  in  all  others.  He  is  of  opinion,  diat  of  all  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence,  the  common  law  is  the  best  adapted  fo^ 
improvement,  and  he  therefore  rejoices  to  see  it  established  in 
this  country.  It  is  plain  from  hfs  investigation,  as  well  as  from 
the  known  character  of  the  learned  author,  that  this  tribute  of 
approbation  bestowed  by  him  on  the  common  law,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  bigotted  devotion  to  it  exclusively  of  other  systems; 
because  few  show  greater  familiarity  with  the  codes *of  other 
countries,  or  with  the  principles  of  general  jurisprudence ;  and  for 
precision  of  thought,  and  purity,  perspicuity,  and  vivacity  of  style, 
It  is  seldom  that  in  legal  discussions,  we  meet  with  Mr.  Dupoo* 
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means'  ^ml.  Hit  opinions  are  pecottariy  raloable  at  this  thBC  %f 
day,  when  so  many  cnide  notions  are  pot  afloat  by  specnlatiYtt 
and  visionary  writers  on  the  subject  of  maicinff  new  codes,  the 
iwual  introduction  to  which,  is  an  attack  on  the  common  kiw. 
Tlie  most  recent  numbers  of  Blackwood^s  Magazine  (September 
and  October)  wliich  hare  been  received  at  our  office,  contain  two 
•ssays,  wliich  require  animadversion,  for  several  reasons.  The 
writer  commences  with  a  sweeping  declaration  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  American  literature.  The  very  phrase  is  regarded  bj 
him  as  ridiculous,  because,  he  affirms,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  fact.  Hts  argument  is  absurd  enough :  ttiere 
Is  no  American  literature,  according  to  him,  because  there  is  no- 
thing  to  distinguish  it  from  English  literature . — which  is  about  as 
sagacious  a  remaik  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  talk  English,  because  our  idiom  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  us,  but  is  used  by  writers  in  England  and  some  fifth  or 
sixth  part  of  her  population.  From  internal  evidence,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  these  foolish  and  wicked  lucubrations  to  a  cer- 
tain wandering  Yankee,  who  having  found  it  camemieni  to  quit 
Baltimore,  after  having  been  ^  much  beaten,^^  according  to  ru- 
mour, for  bis  libels  on  the  dead,  cmd  his  impudence  to  the  living, 
has  found  his  way  to  Edinbui^h,  where  he  earns  his  crust  by  de- 
faming his  naljive  land.  If  the  flippancy  and  impertinence  of  these 
articles  did  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  unprincipled  individual^ 
^^nst  whom  we  intend  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn,  our  coq- 
j^ure  might  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  slimj 
reptile  has  had  the  efiirontery  not  only  to  mention  his  own  name 
as  that  of  an  American  writer  of  <fistingoished  merit,  but  to  con- 
nect it  with  that  of  another,  which  re<^ki  to  our  mind  every  as- 
sociation that  belongs  to  the  character  of  an  agreeable  writer 
and  a  delightful  companion.  Who  ever  dreamt  of  assignrng  such 
a  title  to  this  impudent  scribUer,  whose  novels  cannot  be  read 
without  loathhig,  but  himself,  and  the  editor  of  a  certain  vnname^ 
abU  Gazette^  wl2ch  has  earned  the  distinguished  honour  of  seldom 
being  quoted  by  any  of  its  numerous  competitors,  throughout  our 
country,  but  for  the  purpose  of  reprehension !  By  this  editor, 
whose  decisions,  by  the  way,  are  rarely  the  result  of  temperate 
examination,  the  emigrant  Attorney  from  Baltimore,  and  vender  of 
^  notions^'  from  New  England,  has  been  saluted  as  the  ^  great 
AMERICAN  vNKiiowN  V*  ou  Rccouut,  forsooth,  of  hls  ^^  Logao,^'  and 
^^  Randolph,^'  and  some  other  concoctions  of  bad  grammar  and  filthy 
imaginations.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this  i^pella- 
tioo,  since  the  novelist  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  quite  notorious  from 
Maine  to  Maryland,  as  being  so  exactly  mid-way  between  the  fool 
and  the  knave,  that  no  two  men  can  ag^e  how  he  deserves  to  be 
treated:  whether  he  should  be  spit  upon  or  cowskinned.  This 
state  of  public  opinion,  proved  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  predica- 
ment for  our  scribbler,  for  he  was  compelled  to  endure  both 
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pnniriimenffs  nntil  he  mads  his  escape  from  BaUmoie,  an!  bii 
coDtrived  to  find  employment  by  panderiog  to  the  taste  for  per- 
sonal defamation  for  which  Blackwood's  Magazine  appears  to 
be  noted.  The  disguises  which  he  assiuies  cannot  sheJter  hm 
from  the  wiqoalified  contempt  of  all  honourable  men.  He  may 
call  himself  ^  Percha^*^  or  he  may  remain  contented  with  that 
which  his  father  gave  him ;  he  may  play  the  itinerant  tradesman, 
or  the  petty-fogghig  attorney ;  he  may  exhibit  himself  for  pay  as 
a  reciter,  or  publish  obscene  novels  at  the  expense  of  his  prior 
ten :— contempt  and  abhorrence  must  always  wait  such  a  career, 
as  his  has  been.  This  anonymous  libeller,  has  been  dragged  from 
his  covert,  and  the  cowskin  has  scored  faiB  recreant  llnws.  Look 
at  his  back,  Mr.  North,  when  he  calls  for  his  next  stipend ;  an4 
if  the  marks  be  obliterated,  reflect  what  credit  your  magazine  can 
obtain  by  hiring  writers,  whose  best  recommendation  consists  in 
the  smartness  with  which  they  can  abuse  their  own  country  1  W^ 
say  nothing  of  the  Hterary  merit  of  your  new  contributor :  we 
raw  Jonathans  in  the  United  States,  as  you  pay  him  for  styling  us, 
laughed  at  that  hercy  while  his  publishers  paid  the  piper.  He  had 
fully  qualified  himself  for  the  drudgery  you  have  assigned  to  him, 
before  he  quitted  our  shores,  by  a  career  which  has  efiectuallj 
excluded  him  from  intercourse  with  honourable  men  or  modest 
women.  Destitute  of  regard  where  he  was  known,  he  had  sunk 
to  that  degree  of  infamy  which  made  him  a  convenient  instrument 
for  that  department  of  the  English  press,  reserved  for  the  defa* 
mation  of  the  American  character.  Of  the  critical  opinions  of  a 
man,  whose  intellects  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  sonnd  state, 
little  needs  be  said.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  written  so 
much  and  so  well,  has  produced,  according  to  this  scribbler,  ^^  but 
one  book,— -the  ^^  Lectures  on  Rhetoric*^ — ^but  that  is  an  able  and 
beautiful  production.,  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  cha- 
racter,''  kc,    h  it  worth  while  to  waste  a  word  on  this? 

Of  Fisher  Jbnes^  one  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  we  learn,  from 
this  consummate  judge,  who  disposes  of  our  literary  men,  with 
about  as  much  ease  and  impudence  as  some  travelling  gentry  from 
his  country,  get  rid  of  their  tin-ware,  ^  that  no  vestiges  remain, 
except  a  volume  or  two  of  essays  and  orations,  which  are  not  re- 
markable for  any  particular  excellence,''  kc.  Did  this  miscreant 
know,  or  did  he  designedly  suppress  the  fact,  that  the  •oestiget  of 
this  emment  statesman,  whose  whole  life  was  a  model  for  the 
patriot  and  the  christian,  were  collected  in  om  volume,  afler  hia 
death,  and  that  they  contain  one  speech  which  mainly  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  most  important  constitutional  principle : 
that  the  representatives  in  our  congress  adjourned,  immediately 
after  it  was  delivered,  because,  as  was  acknowledged  by  his  oj^o- 
Bents,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  take  the  question  while  the 
members  were  under  the  influence  of  such  overwhelming  elo- 
qoence  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  complain  of  British  tourists  while  such 
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filanders  are  propagated  by  our  own  citizens,  who  seek  in  a  foreign 
land  an  estimation  and  a  support  which  thej  have  forfeited  at 
home,  by  a  character  distinguished  for  its  utter  recklessness  of 
all  that  belongs  to  an  honest  reputation. 

Paul  Mien  is  another  gentleman  who  comes  under  the  review 
of  this  profligate  pen ;  and  if  we  are  not  equally  mistaken  in  our 
notions  about  the  integrity,  and  delicacy  of  his  character,  Mr. 
Blackwood's  defamer  will  receive  no  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  exhibited  as  an  American  writer.     He,  we  are  told, 
"  took  rank  over  every  body  in  the  country,"  excepting  one,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  having  ^^  pronounced  that  he  was 
the  very  best,  or  one  of  the  two  best  writers  in  the  country !" 
We  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  believe  this 
opinion  or  this  assertion ;  and  therefore  we  leave  the  statement 
as  we  find  it.     It  is  added  by  this  person,  who  has  been  employed 
to  give  the  honest  folks  of  Edinburgh  some  information  about  these 
unknown  and  benighted  regions,  that  honest  Mr.  Allen,  as  every 
one  will  acknowledge  him  to  be  who  knows  him,  was  engaged 
to  conduct  a  paper  at  Baltimore,  entitled  the  Telegraph,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  Federal  Reptiblican,    ^^  Out  of  this  junc- 
tion," says  this  scribbler,"  grew  the  Baltimore  mob,  &c.     Now, 
every  body  who  takes  the  trouble  of  knowing  any  thing  about 
that  affair,  knows  that  it  occurred  some  years  before  this  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  journals.     The  fact  is  mentioned,  trifling  as  it 
is,  merely  to  show  how  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  paltry 
stipendiary.     There  are  other  assertions  about  this  and  other 
American  writers,  which  we  pass  over,  in  order  to  examine  at 
more  length,  what  is  said  of  Charles  B.  Brown  j  a  man  whom  we 
knew  and  loved ;  and  an  author,  whose  productions  a  critic  may 
safely  praise. 

The  character  and  history  of  Mr.  Brown,  is  a  tissue  of  error 
and  nonsense.  ^  He  had  no  poetry,"  says  Blackwood's  scribe ; 
^no  pathos;  no  wit;  no  humour;  no  pleasantry;  no  playfulness; 
no  passion ;  little  or  no  eloquence ;  no  imagination— and,  except 
where  panthers  were  concerned,  a  most  penurious  and  bony  in- 
vention—meagre as  death,  and  yet" — what  does  the  reader  ex- 
pect?—"he  was  able  to  secure  the  attention  of  extraordinary 
men,  as  other  people  (who  write  better)  would  that  of  qhildi-en ; — 
to  impress  his  pictures  upon  the  human  heart,  with  such  unex- 
ampled vivacity,  that  no  time  can  obliterate  them ;  and,  withal, 
to  fasten  himself  with  such  tremendous  power,  upon  a  common 
incident,  as  to  hold  the  spectator  breathless."  "  And  yet,"  again, 
^^  this  man  was  thought  little  or  nothing  of  by  his  countrymen !" 
Brown,  says  this  hireling  calumniator  of  his  countrymen,  was  dying 
of  the  yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798  !  He  resided  in  New 
York  at  that  time ;  and  all  the  heart-rending  tale  that  follows 
about  his  sufferings  from  disease  and  poverty,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  &c.  is  a  fiction.    He  was  not  married  until  the  year 
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1804,  when  he  retmned  to  Philadelphia.  The  scribe  is  pleased  to 
represent  him  as  liUraUy  starving  in  this  ^^  Athens  of  America,^' 
as  he  sneeringly  designates  our  city, — and  he  adds,  for  the  in* 
formation  of  his  townsmen,  that  he  lived  in  ^^  a  low,  dirty,  two 
story  brick  house,— on  the  eastern  side  of  Eleventh  Street,  &c." 
We  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  house  here  intended  to  be  de- 
signated. It  stood  on  the  western  side ;  it  was  a  three  story  house ; 
well  furnished  and  well  kept.  Instead  of  being  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  as  this  libel  represents,  Mr.  Brown  was  always  able 
to  keep  a  hospitable  and  liberal  table  ;  he  had  wealthy  brothers, 
and  when  the  sisters  of  his  wife  lost  their  father,  he  adopted  them 
as  his  own.  Does  this  look  like  starving,  and  going  down  ^^  to  the 
grave  with  a  broken  heart  ?"  "  He  looked  liked  a  shipwrecked 
man.^^  Although  several  years  younger  than  Mr.  Brown,  the  writer 
of  this  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him ;  and  therefore  he 
can  contradict  this  statement  with  perfect  confidence.  No  man 
was  ever  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  than 
Brown,  and  he  had  his  full  share.  Silent,  retired,  and  modest,  he 
delighted  in  abstract  meditation ;  but  with  the  utmost  ease,  he 
could  rouse  from  a  reverie  and  delight  the  social  circle  by  fluent 
and  copious  discourse.  His  ^^  desolate,  miserable,  and  wretched 
family,'^  as  it  is  represented  in  Blackwood,  formed  as  cheerful  a 
circle  as  ever  excited  the  aspirations  of  a  bachelor.  Brown  was 
"  a  tall  man — with  a  p<ywerful  frame  !"  We  who  remember  his 
attenuated  figure,— under  the  ordinary  size— >-know  not  what  to 
say  of  such  blunders*  Are  they  committed  intentionally  in  order 
to  conceal  the  author  ?  '^  Nobody  knew  him — nobody  cared  for 
him — (till  WE  took  up  his  cause.^')  This  alludes,  we  presume, 
to  an  article  on  Brown,  which  appeared  in  Blackwood  some  years 
ago.  Now  we  can  inform  this  writer,  that  our  amiable  and  ac- 
complished countryman,  was  frequently  and  warmly  extolled  in 
our  pages  before  Blackwood's  Magazine  T^as  in  existence.-^— More 
hereafter. 


ON  THE  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 

(by  henry  neele.) 

•*  Even  to  this  day, 

'Tis  Jupitec  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  V^nus  who  brin||B  ev'iy  thing  that's  fiur." 

CoLssiDos,  from  Schiller^ 

Oh !  ye  divine  creations,  still  the  heart 

Hoards  worship  for  ye  in  its  inmost  core ; 
And  though  claspM  hands  and  bended  knees  impart 

Their  homage  at  your  hallowed  shrines  no  more, 
Still  from  your  brows  undying  splendours  dart 

Immortal  harps  r^ng  with  your  praise  of  yore, 
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Afid  dieir  8w^t  echo  still  earvites.    The  light 

That  oh  jour  altars  barns,  has  grown  less  bright. 
But  not  less  beauttfbl ;  and  eTen  now 
It  gilds  liffe^s  sordid  path,  and  shows  ns  how 

Is  this  dull  age,  with  pride  and  meanness  fraught, 
To  Steal  ont  of  the  world's  unwholesome  fen 

Into  the  silent  sanctuaries  of  thought 

And  Ikold  high  converse  there  with  gods  and  go^Qike  men. 

THE  PEACH. 

(by  jambs  edmeston.) 
i  was  bom  on  a  day  of  blossomj  Spring, 
When  the  skylark  first  outspreads  his  wing. 
When  he  highest  can  soar,  and  sweetest  ^ag ; 

Where  the  sun  shines  brightest. 

Where  the  zephjr  breathes  lightest, 

Where  the  butterflies  play. 

Where  the  honey-bees  stray, 
There  I  basked  the  summer  long  day; 
And  every  morning,  fresh  and  new, 
1  drank  full  draughts  of  the  choicest  dew ; 
And  the  summer  rolled  on  full  gay : 

But  the  sun  shone  bright. 

And  the  zephyr  breathed  light. 

And  1  drank  the  dew, 

So  fresh,  and  so  new. 

To  heighten  my  bloom, 

To  enrich  my  perfume, 
And  ripen  me,  flavour  me.  Lady,  for  you  I 
Then  here  I  lie,  your  humble  slave. 
And  this  is  the  only  boon  I  crave- 
That  you  praise  my  peifume. 

My  flavour,  my  bloom. 
When  you  lay  me  at  last  in  ay  coral  grave. 

FAIRYTALE. 

(nr  JAMBS  BDMBSTON.) 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  fairies'  sport, 

Their  elfin  monarch,  and  glittering  court? 

When  the  dance  they  have  held  by  the  rippling  stream^ 

While  thei^r  glow-worm  lamps  in  the  darkness  gleam  i 

Or  smiles  the  fair  light  of  the  pale  moon  beam. 

When  the  traveller,  wildered  in  forest  forlon, 

Starts  at  the  sound  of  their  bugle  hom^ 

As  footed  the  tiny  masquers  o'er 

The  golden  ripples  and  emerald  shore ; 

Or  sailed  their  queen  adown  the  floods 

In  yacht  of  azure  harebelb'  bud; 
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While  proud  her  little  navia  ride 
In  pigmy  grandeur  by  her  side, 
In  galiies  of  the  meadow^s  pride, 
listen  a  moment,  and  I  will  tell 
Of  what,  in  the  village,  is  known  full  well : 
In  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  bernrtree 
There  blossomed  a  circle  right  &ir  to  see ; 
The  spot  was  dimpled  in  form  of  dell ; 
It  was  the  wood  faes'  favourite  cell; 

Oh,  ^twas  the  sweetest,  wildest  spot, 
That  Nature  ever  made ; 
There  rose  a  flowery  latticed  grot, 
Of  a  thousand  tinted  shade. 
The  harebelPs  hue,  and  the  violet  blue, 
And  the  sweet^riar  joined  her  fragrant  bough ; 
And  the  purple  heath,  and  a  woodbine  wreath, 
Twined  lovelily  round  its  brow ; 
And  the  thyme^s  perfume,  and  the  yellow  broom, 
Spread  over  the  ground  a  golden  bloom, 
And  formed  to  the  sight 
A  carpet  bright. 
Of  richest  fairy  tapestry ; 
And  there  the  butterfly^s  crimson  wings 

In  winnowing  circlets  play ; 
And  the  wild  bee,  pirate  of  odoars,  brings 

The  spoils  of  the  summer^s  day  ; 
And  the  nightingale,  lost  to  the  midnight,  sings 

The  sunshiny  hours  away ; 
The  dragonet  flutters  from  flower  to  flower. 
And  sips  the  drops  of  the  new^allen  shower. 

And  once  an  infant,  sweet  and  ^r. 
The  fairies  kept  a  prisoner  there ; 

The  mother  had  journeyed  afar  all  day. 
And,  wearied  and  spent  with  the  length  of  the  way, 

At  eve  she  laid  down  and  slept : 
But  when  she  awoke,  at  the  break  of  dawn. 
And  found  that  her  infant  was  lost  and  jp^one ; 
To  see  how  she  beat  her  poor  bosom  forlorn. 
With  her  eyes  all  tears,  and  her  hair  all  torn. 

The  coldest  of  hearts  had  wept. 
She  searched  the  copse  and  thickets  wild, 
But  she  saw  no  trace  of  her  darling  child; 
She  wandered  and  wandered  full  many  a  day, 
But  she  saw  no  mark  to  point  out  the  way, 
Till  broken  of  heart,  could  no  more  abide, 
But  laid  her  down  on  the  turf  and  died. 

The  villagers  knew  the  fairy  spot, 
And  they  gassed  afar  on  a  moonlight  night; 
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Aod  oft  ID  the  midst  of  the  flowery  grot, 

A  figure  stood  dressed  Id  white ; 
But  never  a  villager  dared  go  nigh, 
For  they  knew  whom  the  fairies  caught  must  die. 
Many  a  summer  rolled  away, 

And  the  figure  hy  night  was  no  longer  seen ; 
But  a  hillock  of  leaves  and  flowrets  gay, 

Sprang  suddenly  o^er  the  green ; 
And  yet  by  the  fine  scathed  oak  it  stands ; 
They  say  it  was  reared  by  fairy  hands. 

Funereal  sweets  of  saddest  bloom, 
Enwreathe  the  melancholy  tomb; 
And  the  pale  moonlifi^ht,  in  its  way, 

Turns  to  a  paler,  fainter  tone ; 
A  gentler,  a  more  mournful  ray. 

Ere  o'er  the  flowery  spot  it  shone. 
In  undulating  play  ; 

And  when  the  moon  withdraws  her  light, 
A  thousand  glow-worms  glimmer  bright, 
A  little  narrow  day  ; 
And  Philomel,  the  whole  niffht  long, 
Pours  forth  her  saddest,  wildest  song, 
A  sweet,  a  requiem  lay ; 
And  there  the  little  faes  resort. 
And  there  the  elf  queen  holds  her  court, 
Choosing,  as  village  hind  has  known, 
This  hillock  for  a  fairy  throne. 
While  round  about,  in  royal  state. 
The  little  elves  attendant  wait. 
Sport  gaily  through  the  midnight  hours. 
Or  ambush  underneath  the  flowers, 
Dance  on  the  golden  rippled  stream. 
Or  ride  upon  the  lunar  beam, 
While  village  story  sacred  keeps 
The  spot  where  the  fairy  foundling  sleeps. 


ECHOS. 

(by  JAMES  EDMESTON.) 

We,  the  myriad,  bom  of  Sound, 
Where  the  sweetest  spots  are  found. 

Over  sea,  over  land. 

An  invisible  band, 
Sport  all  creation  round  and  round  ; 

We  love  not  the  plain. 

Nor  the  sky -bounded  main ; 
Nor  delight  in  the  region  of  ether  to  reign ; 
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But  enraptured  we  dwell 
In  the  wood  or  the  dell ; 
And  an  age-hollowed  oak  is  a  faTOurite  cell, 
A  hilly  clump,  or  a  rocky  shore, 
We  foot  full  merrily  o'er  and  o^er. 

Gay  on  Andalusian  fields, 

Purple,  with  autumnal  sun, 
When  the  grape  its  harvest  yields, 

When  the  summer  toil  is  done ; 
Linked  in  rustic  dance  appear, 
Spanish  maid  and  cavalier; 
Light  they  lead  the  dance  along. 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  hand : 
Mirth,  and  merriment,  and  song, 

Castanet  and  saraband : 
Then  upon  a  neighbouring  bill, 
Bands  of  Echos,  lurking  still, 
Spring  from  ambush,  dance,  and  play, 
Lightly,  merrily  as  they. 

Wron  the  evening^s  magic  power 
Tips  with  gold  the  heather  flower, 
And  all  the  plain  delights  the  eye, 
With  setting  sunbeams^  warmest  dye  ,* 
When  along  the  silent  grove 
Meditation  loves  to  rove, 
All  is  sleeping,  all  is  mute. 

Save  the  warbling,  dying  strain, 

Seeming  sweetly  to  complain, 
Breathing  from  the  shepherd's  flute  -, 
Then,  if  chance  the  cadence  fall 
On  some  tower  or  abbey  wall, 
Oh,  how  lightly  Echos  bear 

A  fainter  strain 

Away  again, 
And  melt  it  gently  into  air ! 

Seated  by  a  dripping  well. 

When  a  cavern  spans  it  round, 
Many  an  Echo  loves  to  dwell, 

Listening  to  the  liquid  sound. 
Since  the  driplets  first  begun. 
She  hath  told  them  one  by  one ; 
Day  and  night  her  station  kept. 
Never  slumbered,  never  slept ; 
But  as  drop  by  drop  they  die. 
Each  she  pays  a  single  sigh» 
A  momentary  elegy. 
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In  a  rock  upon  a  shore, 

Oft  we  mock  the  oceaD^s  roar; 

Or  on  green  hill  side  at  dawn, 

Carol  to  the  huntsman's  horn ; 

Or  at  evening  hi  the  dale,  , 

On  feet  of  air  we  steal  along, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  tale, 

Or  warbling  to  the  shepherd's  song. 
When  in  the  vast  cathedral  nave. 

The  magic  tones  of  music  dwell; 
In  some  deep  nook,  or  hero's  grave. 

We  lurk,  and  answer  swell  tor  swell : 
Half  the  charms  that  music  knows, 

To  the  Echo's  power  she  owes ; 
But  for  us  the  sounds  would  flj 
Harshly,  unmodulated  by, 
And  reft  of  cadent  melody. 

LINES 

&igge8ted  by  a  Portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France^  taken  on 
the  last  examination  previaui  to  her  Mlxecution, 

(bT  BnSS  HOLFORD.) 

And  this  was  she !  the  peerless  and  the  bright, 

The  false  world's  darling !  she  who  did  possess 
(And  held  awhile  in  Europe's  dazzled  sight) 

Glorious  in  majesty  and  loveliness, 

The  Heaven-lent  power  to  ruin  or  to  bless ! 
Yes, — this  was  she ! — but  mark  ye,  1  beseech, 

Who  love  the  world, — mark  this  mute  wretchedness^ 
And  grave  it  on  your  hearts,  for  it  doth  reach 

To  regions  unexplored  by  eloquence  of  speech ! 

Nature  gave  loveliness,  and  fate  gave  power, 

And  millions  lavish'd  incense,— poets  hung 
Their  amaranth  over  the  royal  bower ; 

For  Gallia's  lily  every  lyre  was  strung, 

Pride  of  all  eyes,  and  theme  of  every  tongue : — 
Love,  Awe,  and  Wonder,  were  her  ministers ; 

Life,  and  its  hours,  upon  her  fiat  hung; 
She  held  in  poise  a  nation's  hopes  and  fears-*- 
Dominion,  beauty,  pomp,  and  the  world's  shout,  were  her's! 

Gracious  and  mighty !  Tet  there  came  sm  hour 

Of  desolation ;  and  away  it  swept, 
hi  one  rude  whirlwind,  empire,  pomp,  and  power! 

On  the  fair  brow  the  hoary  winter  crept 

Of  Sorrow,  not  of  Time. — Those  eyes  have  wept^ 
Till  Grief  had  done  with  tears,  and  calm  and  cold, 

Tired  with  its  own  excess,  in  stupor  slept, 
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Or  gazed  in  frozen  wonder  to  behold 
The  black  and  hideous  page  of  desUny  unrolled. 

Tet  trace  these  faded  lines !  For  they  impart 

A  tale  may  do  yonr  careless  bosoms  good ! 
Muse  o^er  the  fragments  of  a  mighty  heart, 

Broken  by  sorrow  :•— ye,  whose  jocund  mood 

Insatiate  feeds  on  Pleasure's  tempting  food, 
Look  here ! — It  will  not  harm  ye,  though  your  thought 

Leaye  its  gay  flight  to  melt  in  Pity's  flood! 
To  each  light  heart,  home  be  the  lesson  brought, 
With  what  enduring  bliss  the  worid's  fair  smile  is  fraught  I 

And  is  this  all?  No! — ^ye  may  learn  beside 

That  all  which  fate  can  threaten  may  be  borne ; 
To  see  life's  blesangs,  one  by  one,  subside. 

Its  wild  extremes  from  tenderness  to  scorn, 

But  as  the  changes  of  an  April  mom ! 
For  still  she  was  a  queen ! — and  majesty 

Survived,  though  she,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
Save  Heaven,  had  ne'er  a  friend  to  lift  her  eye ; 
But  Heaven  retum'd  the  glance,  and  taught  her  how  to  die  1 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY  RESTING  ON  A  SKULL. 
{From  the  Literary  CrOJtette,) 

Creature  of  air  and  light, 
Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die ! 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  flight, 
To  chase  the  south-wind  through  the  sunny  sky  ? 

What  lures  thee  thus  to  stay 

With  silence  and  decayu 
Fixed  on  the  wreck  of  dull  mortality? 

The  thoughts  once  chamber'd  there 
Have  gfather'd  up  their  treasures,  and  are  gonei 

Will  the  dust  tell  us  where 
They  that  have. burst  the  prison-house  have  flown? 

Rise,  nursling  of  the  day, 

If  thou  wouldst  trace  their  way, 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known. 

Who  seeks  the  vanish'd  bird 
By  the  forsaken  nest  and  broken  shell? 

Far  thence  he  sings  unheard, 
Tet  free  and  joyous  midst  the  woods  to  dwell ! 

Thou  of  the  sunshine  bom, 

Take  the  bright  Wings  of  mom ! 
Thy  hope  calls  heavenward  from  yoi^  gloomy  cell. 
1824~2r«.  272.         63 
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SONG. 
Tliere  may  be  some  who  lor^d,  like  m^. 
Though  reason,  feeling,  pride,  reproT'df 
Loved  with  acUng  constancy— 
Hopelessly  lored. 

Some,  who  to  words  hut  half  nncere. 
That  shonld  have  been  bat  half  believed, 
Lent  like  me  a  willing  ear, 
And  were  deceived. 

Suffering  like  me,  perhaps  they  found 
One  struggling  wrench,  one  wild  endeavour 
Break  the  tie  that  she  had  bound 
Their  souls  forever! 

And  they  were  freed— and  yet  I  pine 
With  secret  pangs,  with  griefs  unspoken ; 
^o-p-their  hearts  were  not  like  mine. 
Else  they  had  broken ! 

WW  THE  PORT  F0I40. 

MELODY. 

Anti*!^  Ther^M  noe  k$ck  ahfwt  the  home^*^ 
In  thy  sweet  voice  there  is  a  charm, 

The  coldest  heart  would  win, 
|t  speidcs  of  feeling,  tender,  warm, 

Of  harmony  within, 
When  e^en  its  gentle  accents  flow 

In  angel  pity's  tone. 
The  heart  overwhelmed  with  deepest  wo^ 

Its  soothing  power  must  own. 

If  sweet  attun'd  tosprightling  sounds, 

With  pleasure  sparkling  bright, 
My  yielding  heart  with  joy  abounds, 

In  rapturous  delight 
When  thy  melodious  words  impart, 

Affection^s  seraph  tones, 
Sofl  tremors  thrill  my  captive  hearty 

That  all  its  influence  owns. 

Oh !  would  it  speak  of  tender  love. 

Offend  regard  for  me. 
Oh !  blissful  would  its  accents  prove, 

Of  thrilling  ecsta<^ ! 
For  in  that  voice  there  is  a  charm, 

The  coldest  heart  would  win, 
It  speaks  of  feelii^,  tender,  warm, 

Of  harmony  within. 
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JBftw  Hamptkirt.  A  poor  Irish* 
auu)  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  lately 
fioicied  himself  bewitched,  and  ap- 
^ed  to  a  Dr.  Scobie,  for  reli^. 
The  doctor  willing^  to  humour  his 
whim,  confirmed  ms  suspicions,  as* 
Bured  him  of  his  ability  to  cure  him, 
•nd  at  an  appointed  hour  attended 
him  at  his  house.  After  securing^ 
the  door  and  windows,  and  kindling^ 
a  larg^  fire,  he  took  fh>m  him  about 
a  quart  of  blood,  which  was  solemn^ 
!y  burnt  (  and  which  completely 
cured  the  Irishman  of  his  ailments : 
and  for  which  service  he  gave  the 
doctor,  as  he  supposed,  a  note  for 
nine  dollars ;  but  which,  by  some 
Witcheiy,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
became  a  note  for  ninety  dollara. 
The  doctor  was  in  consequence  in- 
dicted for  foriBfery ;  but  on  trial  was 
acquitted  \  there  bein^f  no  witness 
afpunst  him  except  his  lately  be- 
witched patient. 

MauadimeUs.  The  site  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  has  been  kte- 
)y  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  ^^ranite  Monument,  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle,  which 
shall  be  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  It 
is  expected  that  General  La  Fayette 
will  lay  the  comer  stone  of  the  struct- 
ure on  the  19th  of  June,  next,  luiy- 
kig  expressed  a  willingness  to  delay 
his  departure  till  that  anniversaiy. 
The  Washington  Benevolent  Society 
have  subscribed  forthe  object,  about 
2000  dollars  {  Gov.  Phifips,  1000 ; 
D.  Sears,  Esq.  500 «  P.  C.  Brooks, 
500;  and  ^y^  others  have  subscribed 
100  dollars  each.  The  cost  is  estimate 
cd  at  37,000  dollars. 

New  York.  For  the  first  time  in 
America,  the  operation  of  taking  off 
the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint,  was  late- 
ly performed  at  the  New  Tfork  Hos- 
pital, by  Valentine  Mott,  Professor 
of  Surgery.  The  patient  was  a  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  labour- 
ing under  a  case  of  neertms,  or  decay 
of  the  thigh  bone.  The  operation 
was  completely  successful — and  was 
endured  by  the  pjitLent  with  great 


fordtude.  His  symptoms  nnee,  liat A 
been  of  the  most  favourable  ki^ : 
and  if  he  survives,  it  will  confer  hon* 
our  on  the  operator,  and  add  to  the 
renown  of  the  profesaionin  this  coun* 
tiy. 

In  Otsego  county,  an  establish- 
ment has  beenformed  by  some  young 
ladies  for  the  manu&cture  of  iroita* 
tion  Leghorns,  and  they  have  alreadr 
been  so  successful  as  to  undersell 
advantageously,  the  traders  in  tha 
regular  article.  They  supply  tha 
surrounding  country  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  with  equal  quality,  than  tha 
merchants  can  afford. 

Frnmyhama.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  a  White  Bear  was  killed 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  river  Sua* 
quehannah,  four  miles  below  Young* 
womanstownr-4he  fur  is  thicker  and 
appears  to  be  setter  than  that  of  tha 
Black  Bear,  and  its  ears  much  hover  i 
it  was  in  company  with  a  blade  bear 
at  the  time  it  was  killed.  This  is  tha 
first  quadruped  of  this  species  that 
has  been  seen  or  taken  m  this  part 
of  the  world  by  any  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants. 

Oeorgia,  The  Grand  Juiy  of 
Hancock  county,  have  presented 
Robert  Floumoy,  sen.  and  Robert 
Floumoy,  jun.  large  alave  holders 
in  that  county,  for  cruelty  and  op« 
pression  to  their  slaves.  The  follow- 
ing b  an  extract  from  the  present* 
ment : 

<<  Robert  Floumoy,  jun.  did,  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  ttom  that  day  till 
the  twelfUi  day  of  October  in  the 
same  year,  at  their  plantation,  cruel- 
ly misuse  seven  slaves,  to  wit— Sci- 
pio,  Nelly,  Joshua,  Mahala,  Grace, 
Sally,  and  Dolly,  daves  of  the  said 
Robert  Floumoy,  sen.  and  Robert 
Floumoy,  jun.  by  cruelly  beating, 
by  withholding  necessary  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  said  slaves,  and 
which  slaves  have  been  under  tho 
principal  care  and  direction  of  Ro- 
bert Floumoy,  jun.  and  by  requiring 
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greater  labour  from  said  sbtTes  than 
they  jrere  able  to  perform,  and  by 
not  affording  proper  clothing,  where- 
by the  health  of  said  slaves  became 
so  injured  and  impaired  that  the 
above  named  slaves  have  all  died 
between  the  dates  above  mentioned ; 
and  one  of  them,  to  wit:  Dolly,  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  aforesaid ;  and  that  the  slaves 
'•o  dying  have  been  denied  the  usual 
rites  of  sepulture.  In  addition  to  all 
these  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
they  have  denied  said  slaves  the 
opportunity  of  recovery,  by  not  em- 
ploying proper  medical  tad  adminis- 
tered by  the  skill  of  a  physician." 

The  Cherokee  Indians  possess  a 
tract  of  country  in  Gfeorg^a.  By  com- 
pact between  the  United  States  and 
Georgia,  made  in  1802,  the  former 
engaged  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  ^  as  early  as  the 
same  can  peaceablyhe  obtidned  upon 
reasonable  terms."  Notwithstanding 
an  the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  a 
portion  of  these  lands  still  belongs  to 
the  Cherokees,  who  have  announced 
their  intention  not  to  cede  any  more, 
but  to  remain  upon  them  and  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  civilized  fife.  The 
Cherokees  hcrfd  their  lands  by  treaty 
with  the  United  8tates-^«  treaty 
which  shows  that  they  are  consider- 
ed as  an  independent  people  ;  they 
are  fast  acquiring  the  habits  o£  civi- 
lized life — some  of  them  are  well 
educated  men,  and  many  of  them  of 
property.  The  existence  of  such  a 
distinct  people  within  the  fimits  of 
Georgia  is  not  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  they  could  not  easily,  if 
Georgia  were  willing,  become  sub- 
ject to  its  government. 

In  this  stage  of  the  business,  the 
Frendcnthas  communicated  to  Con- 
|press  all  the  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject, stating  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  proceed  any  further  in  the  busi- 
ness. "What  measures  Congress  can 
de\'iseto  overcome  these  difficulties, 
without  committing  an  act  of  violence 
upon  the  Cherokees,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  To  remove  them  by 
force  would  be  easily  accomplisheJ, 


if  this  nation  will  coosetitto  eaabme 
its  hands  in  ^e  blood  of  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  land  in  question.  But 
the  people  will  not  consent  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  State  of  Geofgia 
urges  thatmeasure  asonewhichouglift 
to  be  resorted  to  in  justice  to  her. 

Among  the  Documents  is  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  President  by  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  Georgia,  which,  for 
its  intemperate  and  disrespectful 
language,  is  without  a  precedent. 
The  language  it  holds,  too,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Indians,  is  extremely  re- 
prehensible. It  speaks  of  them  as 
mere  tenants  at  wiH — alleges  that 
their  consent  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  put  Geor- 
gia in  possession  of  their  fands— and 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught  "that 
there  is  no  alternative  between  their 
removal  beyond  the  State  of  Georna 
and  their  extinction!*^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  Presi* 
dent  does  not  accord  with  these 
doctrines. 

Since  these  documenta  have  been 
communicated,  the  Cherokee  dcle-- 
gation  have  addressed  a  memorial 
directly  to  each  House  of  Congress, 
remonstrating  agunst  the  dengns  of 
Georgia,  and  animadverting^  upon 
the  memorial  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation to  the  Prendent  One  of  the 
Cherokee  delegation,  is  John  Ridgep 
who  lately  married  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  said  he  b  a  well  educated  youn|^ 
man,  of  graceful  manners,  and  that 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  he  has  neariy  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  and  owns 
about  two  hundred  negro  slaves. 

•Alabama.  By  law,  in  this  state, 
all  judges  and  justices  are  required 
to  arrest,  and  bind  over,  all  persons 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  fight  » 
duel,  together  with  the  abettors.  All 
parties  concerned  in  a  duel  are  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  three  months, 
a  fine  not  exceeding  2000  doU&rs, 
and  perpetual  disqualifications  from 
office.  Any  judge,  or  justice,  wh« 
knows  that  a  duel  is  to  be  fburiit 
and  docs  not  prevent  it,  shall  be 
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difnmed  from  office.  If  any  per- 
•on  by  written  or  printed  handbillay 
proclaim  any  citizen  to  be  a  cowan], 
or  use  other  offenaaye  lanc^uagefor 
not  fightine  a  duel,  he  may  be  fined 
not  exceeding  500  dollars.  If  any 
printer  refuse  to  disclose  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  above  nature,  to 
the  court,  when  called  upon,  he  shall 
be  punished  for  a  contempt  of  said 
oourt,  at  its  discretion. 

LoiUmana.  It  is  estimated,  that 
the  averaee  produce  of  Louimana,  is 
about  40,000  hhds.  of  su^ai^-40,000 
bales  of  cotton,  which  is  valued  at 
4,400,000  dollars,  and  that  they  pro- 
duce  rice  and  Molasses  amountmg  to 
600,000  dollars  more.  Calculations 
are  made  on  the  probable  increaae 
'  of  the  population  of  that  state,  that 
not  many  years  will  eli^ise  when  it 
wiU  yield  50  or  60  millions  of  revenue 
per  annum. 

Kentucky.  Governor  Desha,  in 
his  late  Message  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  state,  has  denounced  the 
bank  of  the  Umted  States,  and  re- 
commended  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures to  drive  away  its  branches 
'<  located  in  Kentucky."  The  Go- 
vernor, probably,  has  never  heard 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  subject  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  advise  reus- 
tance  to  the  judgments  of  that 
tribunal  within  its  acknowledged 
jtirisdiction.  Prejudice  against  the 
National  Bank  has  disappeared  on 
this  side  of  the  Alleghany;  it  is  time 
that  alanns  so  idle  as  those  sounded 
by  Governor  Desha,  should  no  longer 
be  heard  on  the  other. 
^  The  finances  of  Kentucky  are  in 
a  bad  state.  The  deficiency  <^  re- 
venue to  meet  the  state  expenses  for 
the  last  year  was  35,406  dollars. 

JlUnott,  During  the  present  year, 
this  state  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
health  unusual  in  the  most  sahibri- 
oiis  climates.  The  season  in  which 
the  autumnal  fevers  prevail  to  the 
greatciit  extent  has  already  passed; 
at.d  H3  yet  no  epidemic  has  visited 
any  part  of  the  country.  During 
the  last  summer  and  spring,  an  unu- 
sual^quantity  of  rain  is  said  to  have 


fidkn.  The  Ohio^  which  g^nerallv 
hX\a  in  May,  and  sometimes  in  April^ 
and  continues  from  that  time  unffl  the 
ensuing  winter,  so  low  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  hage  boats,  was  full 
until  the  end  of  July,  and  still  con- 
tinues higher  than  is  common  at  this 
season.  The  small  rivers  and  creeks 
have  kept  up,  and  the  smaller  water 
courses  which  are  commonly  dried 
up  early  in  the  summer,  continued 
to  afford  a  supply  of  fresh  water 
until  lately.  From  these  circum- 
stances, many  predicted  a  sickly 
autumn,  under  the  erroneous  notion 
which  prevails  in  most  bilious  coun- 
tries, that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
heat  and  moisture,  and  that  there- 
fore, there  is  most  sickneto  ndiere 
there  is  most  water.  But  it  seems 
to  be  the  better  notion,  that  such 
disorders  are  occaaoned  by  the  pu- 
trid effluvia  arising  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter— the  heavy  nana 
during  the  present  year,  have  swept 
off  such  matter  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 
lated, and  cleansed  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  beds  ofthe  water  courses, 
large  and  small,  contain  the  largest 
portion  of  these  deleterious  substan- 
ces, which  is  carried  into  them  by 
the  spring  freshets,  and  after  the 
waters  subside,  remain  exposed  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season  to 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun— but 
the  waters  not  having  subsided  this 
year  until  the  hot  season  was  over, 
the  primaiy  cause  of  the  disease 
(the  vegetable  matter)  was  never  so 
operated  upon  as  to  produce  a  bad 
atmosphere. 

The  ffovemor  of  lUinoia  has  con« 
vened  me  le^lature  by  proclama- 
tion on  the  15th  of  November,  about 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  regular 
time  of  meeting.  Some  necessary 
arrangements  preparatory  to  the 
presidential  election  are  the  alleged 
canse.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  senator,  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  of  Mr.  Edwards,  is  also  a  rea- 
son for  this  early  session — as  a  mem- 
ber elected  at  tlie  usual  time  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  Washington 
until  late  in  the  winter.  Ours  is 
indeed  an  inuuenso  countiy.    The 
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memben  who  rende  ftr  distant  in 
the  West,  must,  by  the  orcUjmy 
mode  of  travelling,  consume  about 
one  third  of  their  tinie  in  travelling 
to  and  from  the  metropolis.  But 
at  those  seasons  when  tiie  steam 
boats  are  in  operation,  ^le  members 
fromlllinob  and  lifissouri  sometimes 
reach  their  homes  in  a  fortnight 

At  the  late  election  in  this  state, 
about  12,000  votes  were  taken,  of 
which  a  majority  of  2000  were  op^ 
posed  to  the  callmg  of  a  convention, 
the  object  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  introduction  of  slavery. 
Hiat  question  is  supposed  to  be  now 
forever  set  at  rest,  and  the  hardy 
sons  of  New  England  may  continue 
to  migrate  to  this  fertile  region, 
whither  so  many  of  their  country- 
men have  gone  before  them. 

MUaoun.  The  Missouri  Intelli- 
gencer gives  an  account  of  a  race 
of  Indiims,  called  the  Nabijos,  who 
inhabit  a  district  of  country  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  are  said  to  be  intelligent,  war- 
,  like  and  ingenious,  having  advanced 
fut  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Some 
of  their  manufactures,  particularly 
those  of  wool,  are  said  to  equal  the 
furies  of  Europe;  and  some  arc  of 
so  ingenious  a  nature,  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  essayed  in  vsdn  to  imi- 
tate them.  They  do  not,  like  other 
Indian  tribes,  lead  a  vagrant  life,  and 
depend  upon  tlie  chase  for  their  sub- 
sistence, but  are  a  nation  of  wealthy, 
independent  farmers.  The  Spaniards 
have  frequently  felt  their  prowess  in 
warf  and  while  all  other  nations  have 
been  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
they  have  continued,  since  the  days 
of  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  independence. 


They  are  8upi>osed  to  be  a  rettdant 
of  the  old  Mexican  nation,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Montezuma,  and  conse- 
quent degradation  and  subjection  of. 
their  native  land,  fled  to  tms  part  of 
the  countty,  leaving  their  be^tiful 
vallies  and  cities  a  prey  to  their  con^ 
/luerors — still  retaining  their  andent 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  arte 
for  which  they  were  renowned  upon 
the  first  discoveiy  of  the  country. 

Florida.  St.  Aug^U8tineisdetight« 
fully  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Matanzas  and  the  Sebastiaii 
rivers,  with  an  open  view  of  the  sea* 
It  contains  about280  dwelHng  houses, 
a  court  house,  a  council  house,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  budd- 
ing called  St.  Francis  Barracks,  now 
elegantly  fitted  for  military  quar- 
ters. There  are  shoemakers,  tan- 
ners and  curriers,  tulors,  carpentersi 
stone  masons,  bricklayers  and  oth^ 
mechanics  and  artisans,  who  manu- 
facture what  is  necessary  for  domes- 
tic use.  No  census  has  been  taken 
of  the  population  since  the  treatyp 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
ofinhabitants  is  about  1800.  A  few 
planters  reside  there,  who  have  plan- 
tations of  great  vahie,  but  the  chief 
revenue  arises  from  the  export  of 
oranges  to  Charieston  and  other 
places.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic 
congregation,  there  are  Episcopa- 
lian, Metho<Mst,  and  Presbytenaa 
societies. 

The  advantage  of  St.  Augustine 
for  health,  has  too  often  been  shown 
to  need  much  to  be  said  about  it. 
We  believe  there  is  not  a  spot  on 
the  globe  which  has  the  advanta^ 
of  a  purer  air,  and  where  local  dis- 
eases are  less  known. 


Postscript. — TTie  prese^it  number  of  the  Port  Folio 
having  been  printed  at  a  new  office,  some  delay  has  oc- 
curred in  publishing  it.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  at* 
tributed  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
usual  quantity  of  matter.  But  as  the  reader  will  find 
seven  engravings  instead  of  sir,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thi9 
deficiency  will  be  pardoned. 
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LA  F  AYETVB. 

It  was  intended  to  embellish  this  Number  of  the  Port  Fdio«  as 
the  reader  will  perceire  in  the  first  article,  with  a  scene  from  one 
of  the  Waterley  Novels;  but  since  that  article  was  printed,  an 
event  has  occurred,  which  has  diffusedit  streamof  gladness  tiirou^- 
out  all  the  land,  and  excited  the  emulation  of  every  class  in 
welcoming  to  our  shore  a  man  who  essentially  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  American  independence.  Amidst  the  loud  huz- 
zas and  triumphal  expressions  which  are  heard  on  every  side,  it 
is  our  duty  as  faithful  journalists  to  preserve  the  memory  of  these 
transactions.  We  shall  therefore  publish  in  this  Number  a  brief 
account  of  General  Ia  Fayette's  first  reception  in  the  United 
States,  at  New  York;  and  a  specimen  of  the  insignia  which  have 
been  prepared  by  our  artists  io  commdmorate  his  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  visit  of  this  ardent  andsteadfast  supporter  of  natural  rights, 
**  wiio  came  over  to  Macedoi^"  and'  helped  us,  at  a  period  of  fear- 
ful dismay,  is  one  of  those  rare  incidents  in  the  annals  of  a  nation, 
which  fill  the  heart  with  a  crowd  of  interesting  and  agreeable  re- 
flections. 

When  our  illustrious  Guest  first  turned  his  eyes  towards  this 
western  world,  he  beheld  us  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  poweif ul 
nation^  under  every  circumstance  Qf  difficulty  and  danger:  without 
a  name»  without  resources^^  without  arms,  without  allies;  with  no- 
thing in  short*  but  a  just  cause  and  a  determined  spirit  In  such 
a  GOBJoncture,  h^  did  not  content  himself  with  furnishing  pecuni- 
ary aid:  he  came  personal]|y,  from  a  distant  soil,  abandoning,  at  the 
dawn  of  manhood*  the  luxuries  of  Paris  and  the  incitements  of  am- 
bition, to  partake  our  rugged  fortune.  He  spilt  his  blood  at  Bran- 
dywine,  and  hazarded  his  life  in  various  hard  fought  battles.  By 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  he  was  invested  with  the  hi^ 
rank  of  Major  General  in  our  armies;  he  was  the  companion  of 
Hamilton;  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Washington; 
and  he  retired  from  the  field  only  when  peace  apd  independence 
had  crowned  our  efibrts.  Fayette  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
patriots  of  1776,  and  he  was  worthy  of  the  trust    By  his  frank- 
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ness,  his  glallantry^  and  his  ardour^  he  conciliated  Qnirersal  es-* 
teem:  he  was  implicated  in  no  controversy:  he  was  shaded  bj  no 
suspicion:  he  made  no  man  his  enemy*  On  every  occasion  he 
evinced  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
zeal  in  our  behalf.  The  United  States  had  many  friends  in  En- 
rope  during  her  vital  struggle;  some  were  fruitful  in  resources  and 
powerful  in  talents;  others  cherished  ardent  wishes,  and  a  few 
vindicated  our  cause  in  eloquent  and  indignant  language.  But 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Fayette  could  not  be  contented  with  such 
demonstrations  of  regard:  he  took  his  stand  by  our  side  and  risk- 
ed his  fame  and  life  with  us# 

When  his  sword  could  be  useful  no  longer  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  bis  family;  We  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  toil  and  de- 
votion; we  obtained  independence;  we  secured  freedom;  we  esta- 
blished enlightened  and  invaluable  forms  of  government;  our  com^ 
merce  now  expands  its  fibres  through  every  soil;  our  territories  are 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  a  mighty  empire;  our  fire-sides  are  embel- 
lished by  the  arts,  and  our  homes  are  protected  by  legions  of  dis- 
ciplined freemen.  He  who.  contributed  so  mbch  to  these  great  ob- 
jects, comes  again  to  visit  us,  and  beholds  the  work  in  which  he 
laboured  so  ardently,  flourishing  beyond  an  example  in  history. 
The  old  **  Thirteen  States,"  which  he  defended  in  the  spring  of 
his  days,  have  improved  in  every  thing  that  can  add  value  to  life; 
and  nearly  as  many  younger  brethren  are  now  ranged  by  thdr  side^ 
participating  in  the  same  genial  warmth  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
The  father  beholds  his  children  arrived  at  maturity  and  enjoyii^ 
the  fruits  of  his  cares  and  sacrifices:  the  children,  grown  to  man- 
hood, contemplate  with  joy  and  gratitude  the  face  of  thdr  early 
friend  and  defender!  These  are  pleasures  without  alloy!  These  are 
among  the  highest  delights  earth  can  bestow! 

AH  classes  among  us  are  animated  by  the  same  rapturous  feel- 
ing. Every  countenance  is  brightened  with  cheerfulness  and  eve- 
ry bosom  is  warm  with  gratitude.  The  warrior  of  the  revolution 
regards  with  profbund  emotion,  one  who  participated  with  him  in 
its  changeful  scenes,  and  with  tears  of  joy  calls  up  the  remem- 
brance of  its  former  exploits.  The  man  of  mature  age  recollects 
the  name,  fieuniliar  to  his  boyhood,  when  it  was  associated  with 
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those  of  WashingtODy  and  Warren,  and  Green,  and  De  Kallv  The 
child  springs  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  veteran  whose  virtues  were 
presented  to  his  earliest  reflections  in  the  grateful  pages  of  Ame- 
rican history.  In  Fayette,  the  patriot  witnesses  the  sincere  re- 
publican through  all  the  fearful  and  wondrous  vicissitudes  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  American  traveller  recognizes  a  fellow- 
citizen  who,  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles  received  him  as  a  bro- 
ther and  breathed  a  benevolent  wish  towards  his  country.  Such 
a  man  is  truly  one  whom  a  nation  may  *honour  with  frank  and  en- 
thusiastic respect,  not  dictated  by  selfishness,  nor  contaminated 
by  adulation. 

The  scene  of  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  expression  of  grati- 
tude by  a  great  nation  to  an  individual,  without  station  or  any 
other  than  moral  influence,  is,  like  many  other  American  exam- 
ples, without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  In  modem 
times  we  should  in  vain  search  for  such  a  tribute  to  virtue:  alas! 
in  no  country  but  this  could  scenes  so  delightful,  be  exhibited, 
under  any  circumstances.  Emperors  and  kings  have  been  environ- 
ed by  pomp  and  followed  by  the  multitude:  but  power,  not  virtue, 
was  the  idol:  selfishness  or  fear,  not  gratitude  or  love,  the  mo- 
tive. Amidst  the  loud  acclaim  of  sycophants  and  dependants, 
thousands  muttered  in  secret  the  groans  of  misery  and  revenge. 
Even  ancient  times,  the  ages  of  liberty  iti  Greece  and  Rome,  offer 
no  counterfeit  presentment  to  this  exhilarating  spectacle.  Were 
we  to  point  to  the  nearest  resemblance  we  should  cite  the  name  of 
Timoleon,  who,like  Fayette,  went  to  the  succour  of  a  foreign  nation, 
and  like  him  top,  had  the  peculiar  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  in  his  old 
age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  assisted  in  throw- 
ing off  an  odious  oppression.  F&yette,  better  than  any  man  now 
living,  deserves  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  and  happy  patriot  of 
history — he  is,  emphatically,  thb  Timoleon  of  Modsrm  Timbs. 
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